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Soldiers  and  Sailors  Clubs 


Am  rican  Tiikatre  Wing  Stage  Door  Canleen 
01  Boston.  B.  Y.  ML  C.  Union  Bl.Ig..  48  Boyl- 
s'"n  St.,  Boston.  Open  nightly,  6  P.  M.  lo  mid- 
n  s  it.  Stage  entertainment,  free  refreshments. 
Dancing— Dev.  8845. 

An  antic  Service  Club  (near  So.  Sta.),  641 
Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston— Lib.  7794. 

Bay   State— Buddies  Club.  Boston  Common. — 
I  eL    Information.   Home  Hospitality  and  So< 
Events.  Ticket  Office— Lin.  1381. 

North  Station  Service  Center.  149  Stanitord 
Street.  Boston— Laf.  1259. 

Soltii  ?End  Service  Club.  580  Mass.  Ave..  Bos- 
tr    r-Hen  9255- 

I. si  »nadi  Service  Club.  150  Newbury  St.  (cor. 
I  .iflmoutli)—  Ken.  9299. 

S01  hi  rs  and  Sailors  Club.  8  Fayette  St..  Bos- 
ton—Han. 0755. 

Army  I-  Navy  Offici  rs  Club.  13  Arlington  Si  . 
Boston — C  om.  572" 

Union  Fack  Club.  Inc..  118  Milk  St.,  Boston- 
Lib.  7020. 

Rid  Shield  Club  for  Service  Men  (Salv'n 
Army).  4  Bulliiuli  PI.,  Boston  — Lai.  1535. 

Christian  Science  Service  Mens  Center.  80 
Boylston  St.,  Boston  —  Dev.  8676. 

Overnight  Accommodations 

All  Boston  Police  Slalions  provide  free  bed  ana 
batli.  Ken.  6700.  Dormitory  accommodations  50c 
or  less,  at  these  centers. 

Knights  of  Columbus  Servicemen's  Club,  36 

Commonwealth  Ave.— Com.  8430. 
Army  ft  Navy  Y.M.C.A..  32  City  Sq..  Charles- 

lowni— Cha.  2660. 
Boston  J.VV.B.  Army  &  Navy  Club.  17  Com- 

monwea  III,  Ave. — Com.  6620. 
Boston  Y.M.C.  Union  (Sat.  only).  48  Boylston 

St  .  Boston  — Hub.  1122. 
Boston   Y.M.C. A.   316   Huntington   Ave— Ken. 

7800. 

Sailor's  Rest  (for  Seamen  f-  Navy  Men).  287 
Hanover  St..  Boston — Cap.  0357. 


Seamen's  Club  of  Boston  (all  Ser.  men),  22 

Batlerymarch  St.— Lib.  8135. 
Soldiers  and  Sailors  Club,  8  Fayette  St..  Bos- 
ton— 1  Ian.  0733. 
I  he  Argonne,   4   Bulfinch   Place.  Boston— Cap. 
9494- 

Lodging  for  Service  Mens  Families,  Call  Liberty 
7713.  11  A.M.-11  P.M.  Call  Han.  0733  if  un- 
able to  find  lodgings. 

Home  Hospitality.  Evening  and  Sunday  dinners 
in  private  homes  in  Creater  Boston.  Apply  to 
Directors  of  Service  Clubs,  641  Atlantic  Ave., 
Liberty  7794;  149  Staniford  St.,  Lafayette  1259; 
Hospitality  Office  Buddies  Club.  Boston  Com- 
mon. Liberty  7918.  or  Dir.  Boston  J.W.B.  Army 
6  Navy  Club,  17  C  ommonwealth  Avenue,  Com- 
monwealth 6620. 


Personal  Services 

T  ICKET  Office.  The  Ticket  Office  for  the  distri- 
bution of  all  Iree  tickets  for  events  in  and  around 
Boston  is  loca  ted  at  the  Y.M.C.U.  Building.  48 
Boylston  Street,  next  to  Touraine  Hotel.  The 
room  will  he  open  from  12  Noon  lo  8  P.M. 
daily.  Telephone,  Liberty  7968. 

Legal  Aid.  Members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who 
I  annot  afford  an  attorney  and  who  need  legal 
advice  and  assistance  may  receive  free  service  at 
the  Boston  Legal  Aid  Society.  16A  Ashburton 
Place  (near  State  House).  Mon.-Fri.  9  A.M.- 
3  P.M.;  Sat.  9  A.M.  12  Noon. 

Sewing  and  Repair  Service.  Red  Cross  Sewing 
Unit  at  Atlantic  Service  Club,  641  Atlantic 
Ave..  Mon..  Wed..  Fri.,  at  6  P.M. 

Facilities  for  Pressing  Uniforms  for  members 
ol  armed  forces  at  Salvation  Army  Red  Shield 
Club.  4  Bulfinch  PI. 

Socks  Darned.  Salv  n  Army  Red  Shield  Ouh. 
,  Bulfinch  PI. 

Soldiers  and  Sailors  Library,  i  58  Stale  St.. 
Boston— Laf.  4706.  Memhers  of  Arme<l  Forces 
may  take  hooks  away. 

Ami  kican  Merchant  Marine  Library.  408  At- 
lantic Avenue,  lerhniral  hooks  and  recreational 
material  may  he  taken  or  read  on  premises.  De- 
liveries to  ships  on  request.  Merchant  marine 
men  only, 
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Go   ahead  and 

DREAM  .  .  . 

the  f  irst  step  toward 

HOME  OWNERSHIP 

Yes,  before  you're  in  the  mood 
to  buy  a  home,  you'll  want  to 
dream  about  it  —  furnish  it,  shruo 
it  —  all  in  your  mind. 

This  is  step  one— you  take  yourself. 

Steps  two  and  three  —  we  take 
with  you  into  our  Own-Your- 
Own-Home  Club. 

Neverwasowning  your  own  home 
more  practical  than  under  this 
plan.  It  is  custom-er  made,  to 
suit  one's  own  paiticular  wants 
and  financial  needs. 

If  home-owning  is  on  your  mind, 
come  in,  and  talk  it  over. 

We  are  Homcmjlters 

MERCHANTS 

COOPKRATIVK  BANK 

24  SCHOOL  ST..  BOSTON 

Largest  Co-operative  Bank  in  Masvichusctts 
%  +  # 
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AMSON 


and 


UBBARD 


In  Our  Sports  Dept. 


All  100%  Wool! 

595-895-1095 

Sizes  34  to  40 
All  Gay  Festive  Colors! 

Pure  Wool 
Pleated  and  Plain 


8,5-10 


95 


Boylston  at  Arlington  Street 

SUBWAY  TO  THE  DOOR 
Open  Every  Wednesday 
9:45  A.M.  to  9:00  P.M. 

w65 


3i%e&ent  and  Sitamfojed 


Lovely  Frances  Heflin  plays  Myranda  in 
tin-  Margaret  Webster  production  of 
Shakespeare's  The  Tempest,  current  ai  the 
( 'o/»ni<i/. 


THEATRE 


Cii  rreni 

O  Genteel  Lady!— (New  England 
Mutual  Hall)  Sarah  Newmeyer's 
dramatization  of  Esther  Forbes  novel. 
O  Genteel  Lady!,  produced  by  the  Bos- 
ton Tributary  Theatre.  The  play,  pre- 
sented for  the  first  time  anywhere,  takes 
place  in  Boston  and  Italy  in  the  1850  S 
and  deals  with  a  Boston  girl's  unortho- 
dox romance  with  a  dashing  adven- 
turer. In  the  cast  are  Carl  DeSuze,  Kae 
Bowes,  William  Otis  and  Elaine 
Mitchell.  Eliot  Duvey  directed. 
(Through  Saturday.) 

Star  in  the  Window—  (Wilbur)  A 
new  comedy  by  Ladaeus  Bush-Fekete. 
Sidney  Sheldon  and  Mary  Helen  Fay, 
produced  by  Edward  Choate  in  as 
sociation  with  Marie  Louise  Elfeins. 
Dealing  with  the  readjustment  prob- 
lem of  a  demobilized  War.  the  play 
stars  Peggy  Conklin.  supported  by 
Kirk  Douglas.  Roger  Clark,  William 
Lynn,  C>.  Albert  Smith  and  others. 
Joseph  Calleia  directed,  with  sets  by 
Frederick  Fox.  (Mats.  Wed.  and  Sal., 
through  Jan.  20) 

The  Mi  kkv  Widow— (Shubert)  I  he 
Shubert  revival  ol  the  Franz  Lehar 
operetta,  not  to  be  confused  with  the 
New  Opera  Company  production, 
which  is  also  on  tour.  1  his  version  has 
been  modernized  by  Rowland  Leigh 
and  Randolph  Carter,  and  features 
Monica  Moore  as  Sonia  and  Frank 
Melton  as  Prince  Danilo.  (Mats.  Wed. 
and   Sat.,   through  Jan.  20) 


The  Overtons— (Plymou  th)  A  new 
( omedy  by  \  incent  Law  rence,  pro- 
duced  by  Paul  Czinner.  This  one  is 
about  a  happily  married  couple  and 
all  the  things  that  can  happen  to  them 
during  the  course  of  one  summer  s  day. 
Arlene  Francis.  Glenda  Farrell. 
Walter  Greasa  and  Jac  k  Wh  iting  are 
among  the  people  involved  in  the  act- 
ing, against  settings  by  Edward  Gil- 
bert. Elizabeth  Bergner  was  responsible 
for  the  staging.  (Mats.  Thurs.  and 
Sat.,  through  Jan.  20) 

The  Tempest  —  (Colonial )  Cheryl 
Crawford  is  sponsoring  the  Margaret 
Webster  revival  ol  the  Shakespearean 
opus,  in  which  Vera  Zorina  and 
Canada  Lee  are  co-starred  as  Ariel  and 
Caliban.  Frances  Heflin  is  featured  as 
Myranda,  Arnold  Moss  as  Prospero. 
and  others  in  the  cast  are  Philip  H  us- 
ton.  Jan  Werich,  George  Voskovec. 
Paul  Leyssac,  Barry  Kroeger  and 
others.  David  Diamond  has  con- 
tributed a  new  musical  score,  and  sets 
and  costumes  are  by  Motley.  (Mats. 
Wed.  and  Sat.  through  Jan.  20) 


The  Openings 

Catherine  Was  Great  —  (Shubert ) 
Aided  and  abetted  l>\  producer 
Michael  Todd.  Mae  West  has  con 
coded  her  own  play  on  the  lile  and 
times  ol  Catherine  of  Russia,  starring 
of  course.  Mae  West.  (Jan.  22.  for 
two  weeks.  Mats.  Wed.  and  Sat.) 


Cornelia  Otis  Skinner  is  >iurr<></  in  Lillian 

Hellman's    The    Searching    Wind.  </r.imu 

opening  January  22  for  two  irpplis  at  tlie 
( loloniaj  '  neatre. 


The  Searching  Wind  —  (Colotiial) 
Lillian  Hellman  s  latest  drama,  w  hich 
will  be  offered  under  the  sponsorship 
ol  Herman  Shumlin.  deals  with  the 
consequenc  es  of  appeasement  as  shown 
in  the  private  and  public  lives  of  a 
group  of  people,  and  has  been  running 
for  almost  a  year  in  New  York.  Fea- 
tured are  Dennis  King.  Cornelia  Otis 
Skinner.  Dudley  Digges  and  Barbara 
O  Neil.  Mr.  Shumlin  directed.  (Jan. 
22.  for  two  weeks.  Mats.  Wed.  and 
Sat.) 

I  om  Sawyer — (New  hngland  Muluci/ 
Hall)  The  Tril  iiutarv  C  hildren  s  Thea- 
tre will  offer  a  repeat  performance  of 
its  lirst  production  of  the  season. 
Estelle  Ritchie  will  direct.  (Saturday 
Jan.  27.  at  2:jO  only.) 

Dark  of  the  Moon— (Wilbur)  The 
Howard  Richardson  William  Bernev 
folk  play  which  was  tried  out  in  C  am 
bridge  hist  summer  will  be  produced 
by  Lee  Shubert.  Carol  Stone  and 
Richard  Hart  have  the  roles  the  \ 
created  in  August.  Robert  Berry  is 
responsible  for  the  staying  and  John 
Huntington  lor  the  production.  (Jan. 
2Q.) 

MUSIC 

Alexander  Borovsky— Piano.  Sun.. 

Jan.  14.  at  2:")C).  Program:  Toccata  in 
D  Minor.  Bach;  Appassionata  Sonata. 
Beethoven;  Ninth  Sonata.  Scriabine: 
Piano  in  the  Nursery.  I.ourie:  Carnival 
Sc  ene  from  Petrouc  hka.  Stravinsky. 
(Jordan  Hall.} 

Gladys  Swartiiolt— Contralto.  Met 
ropolitan  Opera  Company  star.  Sun., 
Jan   1  1.  at  2:30.  (Symphony  Hall.) 

BiKNiiARi)  Wiiser— Piano.  Program 
includes  the  Prokolieff  Sonata  No.  7 
and  works  by  Bac  h.  Chopin.  Khac  ha- 
tourian,  Granados.  Ravel.  Debussy 
and  Liapounoff.  I  ue>..  Jan.  16,  at 
8:30.  (Jordan  Hall.) 

Camille  Gwouard  —  Baritone.  As- 
sisted at  the  piano  by  Alice  Girouard. 
Wed..  Jan.  i~.  at  8:30.  (Ionian  Hall.) 

LuBOSHUTZ  and  Nf.menoff— Duo-pi- 
anists, who  were  notably  received  as 
M)loi>ts  with  the  Boston  Symphony  last 
November.  Sun..  Jan.  21.  at  V)0. 
I  Symphon  v  Hall.) 

Open  House  Concert— Members  of 
the  l.ongv  School  of  Music,  lues.. 
Jan.  13,  at  8:30.  ( Agazziz  Theatre. 
Radcliff  College.  Cambridge.) 

NoTA  Camberos— Soprano.  Boston  de- 

Thf.  Bostonian 


hut  of  the  Greek  singer.  Thurs.,  J  an. 
23.  at  8:50.  (Jordan  Hall.) 

Martha  Graham— Dance  recital,  with 
company  of  15.  offering  several  new 
works.  Fri..  Jan.  20.  at  8:30.  and  Sat., 
Jan.  27.  at  2:30.  ( Jordan  Hall.) 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra— Sym- 
phony Hall.  Fri..  Jan.  19.  at  2:30  and 


Ar'ene  Francis  /his  the  lead  in  I  he  Oxer- 
Ions,  new  ronwdy  l>y  Vinceni  Lawrence. 
noin  playing  al  ate  Plymouth, 


S.it.,  Jan.  20.  at  8:30.  (  mesl  conductor, 
George  Szell  ol  (lie  Metropolitan 
Opera:  soloist,  Ruth  Posselt,  violin. 
Program:    Spanish    Symphony,  Lalo 


(Miss    Posselt);    Jri    Memoriam:    1  he 
Colored  Soldiers  W/io  Died  for  De 
mocracy,  William  Grant  Still.  (Boston 
premier)  :    f  rom    Bohemia  s  Meadows 
a  ii(     'orests,   Smetana:  Fourth  Sym- 


phony in 


li  Mir 


Brali 


SPORTS 


f  i  n  a  I 


leE-CAPADES  —  Boston  Garden, 
snow  tonight,  Jan.  12,  8:30. 

Hockey —  Boston  Garden.  Bruins 
schedule:  Toronto.  Hues..  Jan.  l6, 
8:30;  Rangers.  Sun..  Jan.  21.  8:30: 
Detroit.  I  lies.,  Jan.  23,  8:30.  Olympics 
schedule:  Philadelphia,  Sat..  Jan.  13, 
at  8:30  and  Sun..  Jan.  14,  at  3;  New 
York,  I  hurs..  Jan.  18.  at  8:30  and  Sat. 
Jan.  20.  al  8:30:  HMS  Montcalm. 
Fri..  Jan.  26,  at  8:30.  G.  B.  I.  School- 
hoy  League:  Sat.,  Jan.  13,  al  1.  and 
Sat..  Jan.  20.  at  1.  Boslon  Schools: 
Mon..  Jan.  13.  at  2:30;  Wed.,  Jan.  17, 
at  2:30:  Fri..  Jan.  26.  at  2:30.  School 
hoy  games  al  Boston  /Arena:  City  of 
Boston.  Fri..  Jan.  12,  2:50:  Bay  State, 
Sat..  Jan.  1  3.  1  :  Eastern.  Sat..  Jan.  13. 
7:  City  of  Boston.  Fri..  Jan.  1Q,  2:30: 
Bay  State,  Sat.,  Jan.  20.  l:  Eastern, 
Sal..  Jan.  20.  7:  City  of  Boston,  Fri., 
Jan.  26.  2:30. 

Basketball —  Boston  Garden.  Long 
island  I  I.  vs.  Bow  ling  (  ireen,  o..  ana 
Rensselaer  vs.  Baldwin  w  allare.  o.. 
Fri.,  Jan.  it),  at  8:  U.  of  Detroit  vs. 
Albright,  Pa.,  and  Holy  Cross  vs.  Val- 
paraiso.  Ind..  I  liurs..  Jan.  23.  at  8. 
I  rippleheader  schoolboy  games  on 
same  days  at  2  p.m. 


Bo 


, — (  loodwin    A.    (  .    at  Boslon 


Pal  Rooney,  Sr.,  appears  in  the  current 
floor  show  al  Ine  Latin  Quarter. 


Garden,  Fri..  Jan.  12,  at  8:15.  and 
Mon..  Jan.  22,  at  8:13. 

Wrestling  —  Boston  Arena,  Wed., 
Jan.  17.  at  8:30.  and  Wed..  Jan.  24.  at 

8:30. 

Poultry  Show— Ninety-sixth  Boston 
Poultry  Show.  Boston  Garden  Expo- 
sition Hall.  Wed..  Jan.  17.  through 
Sun..  Jan.  2  1 . 

Public  Skating— Boston  Arena.  Jan. 
12.  ()  a.m.- 12,  8-10:30:  Jan.    14.  2-5. 

MORE  ON  PAGE  7 
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frateian  freed 

Ararat.  69  Carver  St.  (DEV.  8875).  Specializes 
in  Shisri  Kebab  (lamb  broiled  on  skewers), 
also  chicken  and  duck.  Open  daily  1 1  a.m.  to 
10  p.m. 

Restaurant  Du-Barrv.  at  15Q  Newbury  Street, 
specializes  in  cuisine  franraise.  Closed  Sundays. 

(COM.  8280). 

The  Viking.  442  Stuart  St.  (KEN.  8333).  Smor- 
gasbord served  witb  table  d'hote  dinners  or 
luncheons.  A  place  to  eat  in  Copley  Square  dis- 
trict. Features  an  attractive  lounge  bar. 


Sea  freed 

Pieroni's  Sea  Grills,  603  Washington  St..  13 
Stuart  St.,  and  7  Park  St.  Specialists  in  fine 
sea  foods  prepared  by  expert  chefs. 

Atlantic  Lobster  House.  42  and  46  Warren 
Ave.  (CHA.  0820).  Known  from  coast  to  coast 
for  lobster  and  sea  food.  Located  near  the  North 
Station. 

Durgin-Park.  30  North  Market  Street  (CAP. 
2038).  Nationally  famous  dining  rooms.  Good 
substantial  food  served  the  way  you  like  it. 
Located  in  the  heart  of  Boston's  market  district, 
and  plenty  of  market  men  eat  here.  too. 

Union  Oyster  House,  original  at  41  Union  St.. 
not  far  from  Faneuil  Hall  (CAP.  2750) ; 
branches.  143  Stuart  St.  (LIB.  9091).  122 
Canal  St.  (LAF.  6329).  Noted  especially  for 
steaks,  lobsters,  shore  dinners. 


frine  freed 

Braemore  Hotel.  Commonwealth  Ave.  at  Ken- 
more  Sta.  Leisurely  dining,  good  food,  not  too 
expensive.  American  cuisine. 

Boraschi  Cafe.  21  Corning  Street.  (LIB.  -Q- 44 ) . 
This  restaurant  of  the  old  school"  and  grotto 
is  noted  for  fine  Italian  foods  and  rare  wines. 
Favorite  of  theatrical  people.  Near  the  "Met.'' 

Colony  Room.  Hotel  BelleVUE,  on  Beacon  Hill 
near  Park  Street.  Boston's  newest  price  res 
taurant.  Fine  food,  nicely  served.  Breakfast, 
luncheon,  dinner,  including  Sundays. 

Dinty  Moore's.  611  (rear)  Washington  Street. 
(HUB.  9040).  In  an  alley  off  Avery  Street,  be- 
hind the  Treinont  Theatre  in  the  heart  of  clown- 
town  Boston.  Open  daily  except  Sunday  for 
luncheon  and  dinner.  Pood  of  the  quality  kind. 
Go  early  it  you  want  a  steak. 

I  redas  Capri  Restaurant,  175  Hanover  Street 
(LAF.  8000).  In  the  heart  of  historic  Boston, 
where  good  food,  service  and  atmosphere  reign. 
Specializing  in  ravioli  and  spaghetti.  Dancing. 
Open  4  p.m.  to  1  a.m.,  including  Sundays. 

Gardner  Grill.  Mass.  Avenue  at  Norway  Street. 
Here  s  a  place  to  dine  if  you  want  a  friendly 
spot  where  the  emphasis  is  on  food  and  service. 

4 


Hi-Hat.  Columbus  at  Mass.  (KEN.  0350).  Bar- 
becued chicken  dinners.  Dancing.  Luncheon,  din- 
ner and  supper.  Open  till  3  a.m. 

Kenmore  Hotel,  490  Commonwealth  Ave.  at 
Kenmore  Square  offers  food  and  the  best  wines 
and  liquors.  Notable  at  this  Rendezvous  of 
Cafe  Society  is  the  versatility  of  the  chef.  Al- 
most any  special  dish  you  name  will  be  served. 

Locke  Ober  Co.,  3  Winter  Place  (LIB.  1340). 
Patronized  by  lovers  of  fine  food  that  s  pre- 
pared by  chefs  who  know  their  business. 

Myles  StaNDISH  Hotel.  Beacon  Street  at  Ken- 
more Square,  carries  on  the  tradition  of  fine  old 
New  England  Cooking  in  the  English  Dining 
Room.  Here  you  II  find  favorite  Boston  dishes 
prepared  and  served. 


Jm  SJhi*  J^ue 

Article* 

T.  S.  Eliot :  Back  to  the  Classics 

Jolin  G.  Keating  24 

The  .Service  CI  UDS 

Lillian  Bernstein 

In  the  Army  Now  Art  Moger  40 

Boston  s  Tributary  T  heatre 

Bill  Mooney  if) 
Sports:  The  Sportsmen's  Show 

Floyd  I ..  Bell  20 

Fiction 

Angels  in  the  Snow  Betsy  Leavitt  13 
Colonel  s  Lady    Edna  C.  Colburn     1  1 

Satire 

Incidentally-  L  N    Kil  man  13 

Brother  Brooks  Whit  Hobbs  33 

Progress  at  l  ast        Dolph  Sharp  43 

ItcpartmcnlM 

Common  Talk  Q 
Pacific  Report:  Return   I  rip 

Pfc.  Ryan  Water  10 
hood  :    I  he  Wine  I  .ist 

Anne  Downs  (  >reen  22 
Beauty  Be  aeon:  New  Perlumes 

Carol  Thomas  30 

Art:  .tames  M<  Bey 

Arthur  W.  I  leintzelman  -,() 
Jazz:  Hipster  Harry 

(  ieorge  Plimpton  38 
Shop  lalk:  Alter  the  Holidays 

Barbara  Brainerd     1  1 
I  heatre:    Relugee  Problem 

John  C.  Donahue.  Jr.  42 
Movies:  Years  Best 

Ronald  B.  Rogers  j() 
Entertainment:  New  Shows  47 


The  I  10NEER.  4'o  Stuart  Street,  provides  good 
lood.  attractively  served  in  both  the  dining  room 
and  the  coffee  shop.  These  are  open  to  men 
and  women. 

REVERE  Room,  Parker  House.  Tremont  at  Sc  hool 
Streets.  A  popular  pric  e  restaurant  serving  world 
famous  Parker  House  food.  One  of  Boston  s 
showplace  restaurants.  Open  for  breaklasl. 
luncheon  and  dinner  except  Sundays. 

Sin  raton  Hotel,  91  Bay  Slate  Road  (KEN. 

2900).  Outstanding  food  in  surroundings  that 
are  sure  to  please  the  most  discriminating  diners 
out. 

Town  House.  100  Warrenlon  St..  near  Plymouth 
I  heatre.  Daily  except  Sunday.  11  a.m.- 1  a.m 
Luncheon,  dinner,  supper  in  a  sul>duecl  at- 
mosphere. 

Hotel  Venoome,  Commonwealth  Ave.  maintains 
a  high  standard  of  cuisine  and  service.  Ion  II 
appreciate  the  surroundings  and  food  in  both 
the  Cafe  Venclome  or  the'  I  ife  F-  Drum  Room. 
I  he  latter  is  a  supper  room. 

11  Chicken  Hoi  si:.  Eliot  Street,  between  Tre- 
mont and  (  arver.  Specializing  in  chicken  cooked 
in  every  one  of  the  most  popular  stvvles.  A  good 
place  to  lake  tin-  Lunik 


Entertainment 

I  loTEL  Avi  RY.  Washington  Street  at  Averv  oilers 
continuous  entertainment  along  with  a  nicely 
varied  menu.  Its  central  location  makes  it  popu- 
lar with   downtown  visitors. 

Copley  Plaza  Oval  Room,  top  food  and  enter- 
tainment  add  up  to  a  thoroughly  enjoyable  eve 
ning.  \o  lood  is  served  during  the  shows,  so 
plan  accordingly.  Hotel  has  three  other  fine 
rooms  and  grills  where  the  same  lood  is  served. 
$1  rover  charge  after  10.  p.m. 

HOTEL  Lssix.  just  ,1  -le-p  Irom  t In-  South  Station, 
is  a  place  to  enjoy  entertainment  while  dining 
Dinners  are  moderately  pri<  re  I  \o  c  on  er  or  mini- 
mum <il  any  lime. 

Latin  Quarter,  i'>  Wine  hester  Si.  (Hl'B  1020L 

Open  daily  and  Sunday  Good  lood.  Hoor  shows. 
Evening  s  entertainment  in  nice  surroundings. 

Moll  1  l.i  mix.  Exeter  and  Bn vision  Sis.  Dining 
and  dancing  in  the  \  Room.  Bob  Hardy  s  hand 
provides  music.  Pleasant  surroundings. 

Mayfair.  ">  1  BioRowa)  (LIB  0-00).  i<  a  smart 

intimate  club  with  an  excellent  kitchen. 
Music   Box.    in   the   Copley.    Square   Hotel   al  47 

Huntington  Ave-.  (COM.  qjoo)  has  a  auppef 

room  thai  provides  lood  in  intimate  surround- 
ings. COntinuous  entertainment  lealurecl  i»  »een 
in   supper   room  too. 

SATIRE  Room.  Eensgate  Hotel.  1  Beacon  Street 
(KPN.  1  |f>o)  food  is  excellent  aithnuidi  c\ 
pensive,   and   the   intimate  of   the   room  is 

definitely  on  the  e\c  lusive  side.  $J  minimum 
charge  at  all  limes. 

Stat  1. 1  r  Terrace  Room.  Hotel  Siailer.  Park  N). 

l  ine  lood  and  dance-  music,  f  amous  na  n 

tertainmenl  the  policy  he  re  Si  cover  charge  alter 
0  p.m.  Lounge  Bar  lor  c  oe  klails.  (  ale  Rouge  and 
English  Lunc  h  Room  lor  breakfast,  lune  be-on 
and  dinner. 

The  Bostonian 


Sleitnanetit  CLtttactiont 


Art  and  Science 

Fogg  Museum,  <<>r.  Broadway  and  Quincy  St., 
Cambridge.  Ancient  art;  Oriental  sculpture, 
bronzes,  pottery,  jades!  Romanesque  sculpture; 
Italian,  Spanish.  Flemish  painting.  f'rench  nine- 
teenth century  painting;  English  and  American 
painting;  drawings;  prints;  Pre-Columbian  art; 
special  exhibitions.  Open  week-days  0-5;  Sun- 
days 2-3,  gallery  talk  at  3  o'clock;  closed  legal 
holidays. 

Gardner  Museum,  Worthington  Street  and  Fen- 
way. Italian  and  Dutch  Masters.  Open  Tuesday, 
Thursday,  and  Saturday,  10  to  4;  Sunday.  1-4. 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Hunt- 
ington Ave.  at  Fenway.  Out- 
standing Asiatic  Art  collec- 
tion. 0-5  weekdays,  except 
Monday;  Sunday,  2-6. 

Institute  of  Modern  Art,  138 
Newb  ury  Street.  Contemporary 
art  in  all  fields,  including  paint- 
ing, sculpture,  prints,  architec- 
ture, industrial  arts.  Week- 
days, 10-5.  Closed  Sundays. 

Robert  C.  Vose  Galleries, 
55Q  Boylston  Street.  Contem- 
porary and  old  masters.  Week- 
days, 9-6:30.  Closed  Sundays. 

Natural  History,  corner  Berkeley  and  Boylston 
Streets.  Notable  collection  of  birds,  eggs,  stuffed 
animals,  fauna,  shells,  botannical  specimens. 
Weekdays.  9-4:30;  Sunday,  1-4:30. 

I  'niversiTY  Museum,  Divinity  Avenue.  Harvard 
University.  World-fa  mous  glass  flowers,  forest 
models,  birds,  and  other  rare  collections.  Week- 
days, 9-4:30;  Sundays,  1-4:30. 

1'hABom  Museum.  Harvard  University,  Cam- 
bridge. Archaeological  collections.  Weekdays, 
9-4:30:  Sunday  and  holidays,  1-4:30. 

Otis  House,  Cambridge  and  Lynde  Sts..  Harrison 
Gray  Otis  House  for  Preservation  of  N.  F. 
Antiquities:  exhibits  periods  furnishings.  Week- 
days, 9-4:45;  Saturday.  9-12:45.  Admission 
25  cents. 

Semitic  Museum,  Divinity  Avenue,  Cambridge. 
History  and  arts  of  Arabs,  Aramaeans,  Assyri- 
ans, Babylonians,  Hebrews  and  Phoenicians. 
Oldest  known  map  in,  the  world.  Weekdays, 
9-5;  Sunday,  1-4:30. 

The  Jewish  Museum,  an  intimate  institution,  its 
collections  featuring  ceremonial  objects,  etch- 
ings and  books.  Open  Sunday  mornings  from 
10:30  A.M.  to  l  P.M.,  and  Monday  evenings 
from  8  o'clock.  132  Elm  Hill  Avenue,  Roxbury, 
(near   Seaver  Street.) 

Sight  Seeing 

Easy  to  reuc/i  by  subway,  street  car,  bus,  on  foot, 
or  via  Gray  Line  of  Statler  Hotel. 

Boston  Common,  between  Charles  and  Tremont 
Streets.  Mo  numents,  commemorative  tablets.  Sol- 
diers and  Sailors  recreations.  Across  Charles  is 
Boston    Public    Garden    witk    swan    boats  in 

season. 

Boston  Massacre,  State  Street  at  Congress  St. 
Pirst  blood  of  Revolution  shed  here  on  March 
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5,  1770.  Site  marked  by  circle  on  pavement  and 
tablet  on  nearby  building. 

Boston  Tea  Party,  Atlantic  Avenue  at  Pearl 
Street.  Famous  site  marked  by  tablet. 

Bunker  Hill  Monument.  Charlestown.  221  foot 
granite  monument  erected  on  hill  site  or  Bunker 
Hill  battle.  Daily,  9-4.  Admission  10c. 

Copp's  Hill  Burial  Ground.  Hull  Street.  To  be 
found  here  is  tomb  of  Edmund  Hartt,  builder  of 
Old  Ironsides  ,  Robert  Newman,  lamous  pa- 
triot who  displayed  signal  lanterns  in  tower  of 
"Old  North"  Church. 

Custom  House,  State  Street. 
Prominent  city  landmark,  404 
feet  higk.  Observation  towers 
reached  via  special  elevator. 

Faneuil  Hall,  Faneuil  Hall 
Square.  Given  by  Peter  Fan- 
euil as  Town  Hall  for  Boston. 
Here  was  center  of  Revol  u- 
tionary  activities  in  Boston  and 
colonies.  Weekdays,  9-6. 

Franklin's  Birthplace,  17 
Milk  Street.  Site  marked  by 
tablet. 

Granary  Cemetery,  Tremont 
Street  near  Park  Street 
Church.  Such  historic  names  as  Peter  Faneuil, 
Paul  Revere,  and  Boston  Massacre  victims 
buried  here. 

King  s  Chapel,  corner  1  remont  and  School  Sts. 
The  British  worshipped  here  during  the  Siege. 
Was  first  Unitarian  ChurcK  in  the  U.  S.  in 
1783.  Daily,  9-4. 

"Old  North  Church,  Salem  Street.  The  old- 
est church  in  Boston.  Signal  lanterns  of  Paul 
Revere  displayed  from  this  steeple  on  April  18, 
1775,  warning  country  the  British  troops  were 
coming.  Daily,  9'5- 

Old  South  Meeting  House,  Washington  Street 
near  School  Street.  Boston  citizens  gathered  here 
to  protest  British  custom  of  forcing  men  to  join 
English  Navy.  Used  as  riding  school  by  British 
during  Siege  of  Boston.  Daily,  10-4.  Admission 
25c. 

Old  State  House.  Washington  Street  at  head 
of  State  Street.  Site  of  first  Town  House,  whip- 
ping post,  stocks.  Homes  of  Bostonian  Society, 
famed  for  collection  of  ship  models  and  relics. 
Open  daily. 

Park  Street  Church.  Tremont  and  Park  Streets. 
Built  in  1810  on  site  of  Granary.  Gunpowder 
stored  in  basement  during  War  of  1812  resulted 
in  title  of  Brimstone  Corner  for  spot.  Here 
"America    was  first  sung  publicly  July  4.  1831. 

Paul  Revere  House.  19  and  21  North  Square. 
Oldest  frame  building  in  city  of  Boston,  with 
many  Revere  relics.  Daily,  10-4.  Admission  25c. 

Paul  Revere  Statue.  Paul  Revere  Mall,  Hano- 
ver Street.  Cyrus  Dallin  s  masterpiece  in  opinion 
of  critics.  Equestrian  statue  of  Paul  Revere. 

State  House.  Beacon  Street  and  Park  Street. 
Designed  by  Bulfinch.  With  statuary  and  his- 
torical relics,  including  celebrated  Codfish  em- 
blem in  House  of  Representatives.  Original 
manuscript— "History  of  Plymouth  Plantation 
by  Bradford,  located  in  library.  Open  9-5. 
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A  RARE 

TREAT! 

We  have  the  largest  collection  of 
individual  CUPS  and  SAUCERS 
in  the  EAST.  Also  fine  CHINA, 
PORCELAINS,  OLD  SILVER  and 
JEWELRY,  BRIC-A-BRAC  and 
WORKS  OF  ART. 

If  you  enjoy  looking  af  fine  OLD 
THINGS  and  ANTIQUES,  suitable 
for  a  collection  or  gift,  this  is  your 
invitation  to  shop  at  the 


Art  (gaUerirs,  ffith. 

66  Arlington  St.  Entrance 
of  Hotel  Statler 


BLAKE'S 

Est.  1869 

GIFTS 

RECORDS 

STATIONERY 

CANDLES 

GREETING  CARDS 
SHEET  MUSIC 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 
MUSIC  BOXES 

CHINESE  IMPORTS 

MEXICAN  IMPORTS 

HAITIAN  WARES 

Collectors  Miniatures 

of  all  Designs 

BLAKE'S 

156  BOYLSION  STREET 
BOSTON 

HANcock  0087 

Open  Mondays  and  Wednesdays 
9.30  A.  M.  to  8.30  P.  M.  ' 


YOU  ARE  INVITED  TO  VISIT  THE  HOME  OF  TOMORROW 


Out  of  the  realms  of  imagination  comes  rea  litv.  ror 
<i  dramatic  view  ol  better  living  visit  the  Paine  Post- 
NX  ar  Modem  I  louse.  Six  unusual  rooms— artistically 
planned  and  decorated.  Wide  plate  glass  windows 
make  indoor  and  outdoor  living  synonymous.  Many  of 
these  Furnishings  are  already  available  so  that  ex<  it 
ingly-new  ideas  may  become  realities  in  your  home 
at  once. 

■  PAINE  —  

FURNITURE  COMPANY,  81  ARLINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON  16,  MASSACHUSETTS 


8-10:30:  Jan.  13,  Q  a.m. -12;  Jan.  16, 
g  a.m. -12.  8-10:30:  Jan.  18,  9  a.m. -12; 
Jan.  10.  g  a.m. -12.  8-10:30;  Jan.  21. 
8-10:30;  Jan.  22,  g  a.m. -12;  Jan.  23, 
g  a.m. -12.  8-10:30;  Jan.  23,  g  a.m. -12, 
8-10:30:  Jan.  20.  g  a.m.- 12.  8-10:30. 

Ith  Skating  CI  uo,  at  Bos- 
ton Arena,  Jan.  13.  8-1  1  =  30  a.m.;  Jan. 
13.  8-10:30  p.m.:  Jan.  16.  3-6:30;  Jan. 
18.  2-3;  Jan.  20.  8-11:30  a.m.;  Jan.  21 , 
6-8;  Jan.  22.  8-10:30  p.m.;  Jan.  23, 
3-6:30:  Jan.  23.  2-3.  Boston  Skating 
Association,  at  Boston  Arena,  Jan.  14, 
g  a.m. -12:  Jan.  13,  3-6;  Jan.  18,  8:30- 
11  p.m.;  Jan.  21.  g  a.m. -12;  Jan.  22, 
3-6.  Y.W.C.A.,  al  Boston  Arena,  Jan. 
18  and  Jan.  23,  6:15-7:30  p.m. 


I  l  id 


ays 


Harger  atid  Move,  dance  team,  feature  the 
show  at  the  Club  May/air. 

RADIO 

Serious  Music— Sundays. ' 

g:  50  a.m.  WBZ  NBC  String  Quartet 
11:30         YVEEl  Invitation  To  Music 
12:30  p.m.  WBZ  Stradivari  Ore. 
2:50         WBZ  John  Charles  Thomas 
WEEI  N.  Y.  Phi  Iharmonic 
Symphony 

WBZ  Orchestra,  Arthur 
Fiedler 

WBZ  Symphony,  Eugene 
Ormandy 


3:00 
4:30 
3:00 


Mondays 

8:50  p.m.  WBZ  The  V  oice  ol  Fire- 
stone 

0:OO         WBZ  The  1  elephone  Hour 
g:jO         WNAC  Music  of  Worship. 
Frederick  Dvonch 


1  1  =  30 


7  uesdays 
WBZ  M  usic  You  Want 


Wednesdays 
10:00  p.m.  WEEI  Great  Moments  in 
Music 

11:30         WEEI  Invitation  1  o  Music 

Th  ursdays 
Q  :  50  p.m.  WNAC  Alfredo  Antonini's 
Orchestra 
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1  2: 

1  3  p.m. 

\\  n/,  iMii.sk  Appreciation, 

X  T  •    1      1         0 1       •  1 

INicnolas  olonimsky 

<)■ 

00 

WBZ  Waltz  1  ime 

1 Sn  /  i  1  tfln 

1  1 

00  a.m. 

wi)/.  1  irst  I  lano  *.,Juartol 

3 

30  p.m 

WBZ    Orckestras    of  the 

Nation 

1 

00 

WEEI     Philadelphia  Or- 

<  hestra 

8 

-j<> 

WNAC  Detroit  Orchestra, 

Karl  Krueger 

Popular  Music— Sundays 

5- 

00  p.m 

WNAC  Thanks  to  America, 

Ted  Cole 

4 

3° 

\\  1  m vvnat  s  tne  l\ame 

ol  that  Song/  Ojuiz 

9 

00 

WBZ     Manhattan  Merrv 

*    V    I  J  M — i            1      1  (1  1  1  1  1  CI  I  t  CI  1  1            A     It.  I  J.  V 

Oo-Round 

9 

-n 
Ju 

\  \-  rS  /        /-\  1  \~\  1 1 £\\       r"  ;i  m  1  I  1  ;i  r 
>  V  UZ_j          \li  MINI       {J  I       J  (tlllJIIclI 

1^  I  usic 

1  <  t 

OO 

WBZ  Hour  of  Charm 

Mondays 

7 

50  p.m 

WBZ  Dick  Preston  and  the 

Girlfriends 

8 

30 

WEEI  Frank  Sinatra 

Tuesdays 

7 

30  p.m 

WEEI    American  Melody 

Hour 

8 

00 

WBZ  Ginny  Simms 

8 

WNAC  Roy  Rogers  Show 

1 0 

30 

WBZ  Hildegarde 

Wednesdays 

6 

:  1  5  p.m 

.  WBZ   Kay   Ivers   and  the 

Swingcopaters 

/ 

:50 

WNAC  Ray  Dorey's  New- 

comers 

10 

:00 

WBZ  Kay  Kyser  College  of 

Musical  Know  ledge 

Pierre    Luboshutz  and    Cienia  Nemenoff, 

duo-pianists,    will  be   heard   in   a  Sunday 

alternoon    concert  at    Symphony    Hall  on 

January  21. 


Roily  Rolls,  icfio  Joes  things  to  a  piano,  will 
do  them  in  (7ir  Hotel  Sta  ler  Terrace  Room 
during  a  three-week  engagement  starting 
January  l~>. 

Thursdays 
8:30  p.m.  WNAC  Sammy  Kaye  and 

orchestra 
8:30         WBZ  Dinah  Shore 
9:00         WBZ  Bing  Crosby 
g:oo         WEEI  Major  Bowes 
g:00         WBZ    Kraft    Music  Hall, 

Bing  Crosby 

Fridays 

8:00  p.m.  WBZ  Highways  in  Melodv 
9:00         WBZ  Waltz  Time 

Saturdays 
g:oo  p.m.  WEEI  Your  Hit  Parade 
g:43         WEEI      Saturday  Night 

Serenade 
11:20         WBZ  Off  the  Record 

ART 

W  ill  R.  Dams— Memorial  exhibition 
at  Boston  Artist  Guild.  162  Newbury 
St.,  Jan.  13  through  Jan.  27. 

Charles  Hopkinson— Portraits  and 
water  colors  at  Robert  C.  V  ose  Gal- 
leries.  330  Boylston  St..  through  Jan. 
23- 

M  USEUM  of  Fine  Arts— Lithographs 
by  Honore  Daumier.  through  Jan.  51; 
Exchange  exhibit  of  children  s  work 
from  Edinburgh  schools,  through  Jan. 
21:  Boston  Looks  Ahead,  post-war 
planning  exhibit.  Jan.  16  through  Feb. 
18. 

Fogg  Museum  — James  McNeill 
Whistler  exhibit,  largely  from  the 
(  rrenville  Lindall  Winthrop  collection, 
closing  date  indefinite;  Graphic  Art 
o  I  Whistler,  through  Feb.  17:  Baroque 
Graphic  Art  in  F landers  and  Holland, 
through  Feb.  17:  American  portraits, 
indefinite. 
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Circumlocution  of  the  week:  This 
choice  bit  appeared  in  the  leading  edi- 
torial of  a  recent  Boston  Sunday 
Herald:  Between  World  Wars,  re- 
serve officer  training  was  pretty  much 
of  a  joke.  It  could  well  be  describe  dby 
the  familiar  but  ugly  adjective  formed 

from  the  singular  of  the  word  lice  ." 

*        *  * 

Hero  bars 
There  have  been  a  lot  of  girls  since 
the  start  of  this  war  who,  with  patriot- 
ism, idealism,  and  no  little  self  -sacrifice 
have  joined  the  Army  and  Navy  nurse 
corps  or  the  Wac,  and  have  served 
overseas  in  all  theatres  of  war,  much 
of  the  time  under  trying  conditions, 
and  frequently  in  real  danger.  They 
have  distinguished  themselves  in  every 
way. 

Like  their  male  counterparts  in  the 
services,  they  have  earned  the  right  to 
wear  service  ribbons,  some  of  them 
even  Purple  Hearts.  Many  have  re- 
ceived honorable  discharges. 

However,  a  number  of  civilian  girls 
around  Boston  and  other  places  have 
discovered  that  a  much  easier  way  to 
earn  the  decorations  is  merely  to 
drop  in  to  an  Army-Navy  store  and 
buy  them.  This  way  they  cost  only  a 
quarter  each,  and  no  inconvenience. 
Presumably  it  costs  some  trouble  on 
the  part  of  boy  friends,  who  are  proba- 
bly in  the  places  that  the  ribbons  rep- 
resent. 

If  girls  could  not  earn  these  bars  it 
would  probably  be  all  right  to  wear 


them  in  honor  of  the  fellows,  but  when 
some  girls  have  gone  through  so  much 
to  gain  the  right  to  own  the  decora- 
tions, it  seems  incredibly  cheap  on  the 
part  of  the  stay-at-homes  to  usurp  the 
honor— as  much  as  it  would  be  for 
some  4-F  to  wear  them.  Any  girl  wear- 
ing campaign  bars  wi  thout  a  honora- 
ble discharge  button  to  accompany 
them,  is  in,  at  least,  conspicuous  bad 
taste. 

*        *  * 

Coffee  and  Eiiglisli 
One  del  icacy  that  has  taken  a  beat- 
ing at  the  hands  of  the  war  has  been 
the  English  muffin  one  gets  in  a  drug- 
store or  Waldorf  s  when  one  wanders 
in  of  an  afternoon  and  orders  coffee 
and  English.  Whether  haste  or  igno- 
rance is  responsible  we  really  couldn  t 
say,  but  suffer  the  muffin  has  indeed. 

Back  in  the  old  days,  circa  1940,  one 
used  to  be  able  to  order  a  toasted  Eng- 
lish and  watch  a  young  man— probably 
studying  nights  for  his  master  s  degree 
— tenderly  and  with  due  care  and  re- 
spect, tear  the  muffin  apart  with  his 
fingers,  toast  it  to  a  turn,  smear  it  with 


butter  and  serve  it  with  a  small  portion 
of  marmalade  on  the  side.  And  the 
coffee,  of  course. 

Now  its  not  onlv  that  the  mu  ffin 
no  longer  comes  smeared  with  butter, 
not  only  that  it's  not  toasted  to  a  turn, 
but  now  it  is  almost  universally  cut 
open  wi  th  a  knife!  The  skilled  crafts- 
man, the  young  man  who  took  pride  in 
his  work,  the  Mac  with  the  white  apron 
who  used  to  glow  with  pride  at  an 
English  muffin  properly  toasted,  and 
ripped  gently  apart  with  tender  care,  is 
now  doubtless  a  Joe  somewhere  over- 
seas, and  his  duration-and-six  succes 
sor,  the  war  job  soda  jerk,  cares  little 
for  art  and  less  for  the  proper  treat- 
ment of  English  muffins. 

Bowing  to  the  tempo  of  the  times— 
and  probably  lazy  to  the  depths  of  his 
soulless  being — he  takes  a  knife  and 
slashes.  This  docs  throe  tilings:  it  jams 
up  the  dough,  for  a  muffin  is  hardly 
half  baked  until  it  has  been  toasted, 
and  the  dough  is  very  susceptible  to 
jamming:  it  allows  the  heat  to  toast 
only  the  surface,  not  penetrating  into 
the  depths  of  the  muffin  to  make  a 
cruncny,  tasty  whole;  it  (eaves  ,1 
smooth,  glazed,  pavement-like  surface 
on  the  cut  side  ol  the  muffin,  uninter- 
esting at  best,  and  tasteless  at  worst. 
No  muffin  has  yet  been  built  that  can 
stand  such  treatment. 

To  any  true  lover  of  English  muffins, 
this  is  an  unspeakable  horror,  one 
which  the  fifteen  seconds  saved  can 
never,  never  justify.  Sacrilege  ol  sacri 


Names  Within  A  Book 

"We  who  are  about  to  die,  salute  thee  Rome!" 

And  thou  Imperial  Ceasar,  ere  we  lie 

In  agony  upon  the  sands,  the  foam 

Coral  upon  our  lips,  and  in  this  hippodrome 

Not  one  thumb  turned  in  mercy  to  the  sky. 

Augustus,  Lord  of  earth,  to  thee  we  cry. 

Ceasar,  thy  Rome  shall  fade  and  pass  away 

Already  at  her  roots  the  canker  of  decay 

Is  mordant.  Slaves  of  freemen  thou  hast  made, 

But  freedom  is  immortal,  and  her  deathless  home 

Is  in  the  heart  of  man,  no  matter  liow  betrayed. 

Or  chained  and  tortured.  All  the  lavish  hate. 

7  hou  st  poured  upon  the  fallen  does  not  sate. 

But  whets  thy  gluttony.  In  the  sacred  tome 

Is  written,  Rome,  thy  destiny,  that  thou  shall  feel 

Upon  thy  supine  neck  the  heavy  heel 

Of  armed  hosts,  and  haughty  conquering  kings. 

Ceasar,  thy  Rome  shall  fade  and  pass  away. 

And  all  thy  glory  be  ilie  vainest  of  imaginings, 

A  ripple  on  tlie  sea  of  history., 

A  name  within  a  book. 

.  .  .  Ceasar,  listening,  laughed  in  scorn,  so  thai  his  grossness 
shook,  and  the  hippodrome,  packed  with  his  vassals,  was  Idled 
with  echoings. 

\Vf>  who  for  Freedorn  itie.  cry  unto  thee. 

Proud  Ciermany.  thou  modern  Rome,  vain  seeker  of  Empire, 

Beware.  I'reedom  s  immortal  fire  cannot  be  quen  ched, 

Hadst  thou  the  sea  to  pour  on  it.  Sad  nations  suffer 

In  Gethsemane,  and  still  thy  iron  tread  is  on  their  neck 

And  head,  thy  spears  rut  I  with  f  ree  blood,  and  lor  iheif  tears 

I  hy  mocking  laughter.  Yea.  thou  hast  had  thy  way, 

I  hy  cup  they  cannot  pass,  must  drain  instead. 

And  in  its  contents  vile  are  murder  and  exile. 

And  block  and  rope,  and  rape,  and  hideous  shape 

Of  savage  famine.  Be  patient  yet  awhile,  a  little  while. 

Thy  freedom  Cometh,  dermania.  thy  sanguinary  hale 

Relents  too  late.  The  other  nations  stand  aghast  at  thee. 

Now  on  the  gale  the  mailed  hand  knocks  loud,  as  yesterday, 

(  nheeded  and  in  vain  shall  thy  cry  be:  thy  destiny 

Is  that  oj  Rome.  We  who  for  Freedom  die. 

Thy  doom  ive  prophesy'  I  he  I  uilight  of  thy  (mils 

I  las  turned  to  night,  thy  laughter  into  agony. 

Germania,  thou  too  sluill  be  ci  ripple  on  the  w<i  oj  history, 

A  name  witfiin  a  book. 

Thomas  Fav  Walsh 


lege,  no  English  muffin  should  ever  be 
cut! 

Something,  obviously,  should  be 
done  about  the  situation. 

Charming 

A  New  York  knick-knack  concern  on 
Lexington  Avenue  near  the  Grand 
Central  Palace  has  for  its  motto  Gifts 
that  Charm,  and  has  recently  been 
advertising  some  of  the  most  charming 
gifts.  The  one  that  caught  and  held 
our  eye,  however,  was  the  ad  that  read 
this  way : 

Baby  Skunks.  Call  them  what  you 
will— we  know  that  you  will  be  in- 
trigued by  these  ebony  black  baby 
skunks  made  of  fine  Styson  China  by 
master  craftsmen. 

This,  of  course,  sets  the  mind  to  wan- 
dering. Until  one  comes  to  that  line 
Styson  China  line  the  ad  looks  quite 
amazing.  The  idea  a  buying  a  set  of 
ebony  black  baby  skunks  to  charm 
ones  friends  is  quite  an  idea  indeed, 
and  a  person  can  be  pardoned  if  it 
takes  him  a  moment  or  two  to  recover 
from  its  first  effects.  We  were  in- 
trigued, just  as  the  ad  said.  Even  when 
we  read  on  to  discover  that  the 
were  China,  we  were  still  intrigued. 

Just  think  of  the  possibilities!  China 
skunks  can't  charm  people  in  quite  the 
same  way  that  real  live  ones  can,  but 
they  can  be  symbolic.  That's  a  (  harm 
ing  idea.  We  re  sure  il  someone  sent 
us  a  set  of  skunks  for  a  present  we  d 
think  twice  about  the  kind  o  f  thank- 
you  note  we  would  write. 

The  skunks  come  in  two  sizes,  inci- 
dentally, and  are  named,  charmingly 
enough.  Stinky  and  Phooey.  1  he 
names,  to  make  the  record  complete 
and  even  more  i  harming,  are  cop} 
right. 

Anything  to  appeal  to  the  adult 
mind. 

*        *  * 

L/ftercnure 

Not  that  we  wish  to  keep  pic  king  on 
the  Boston  Herald,  but  a  correspondent 
of  ours  got  a  mild  snicker  out  of  the 
Herald  s  review  ol  John  Mason 
Brown's  new  book,  "Manv  a  Watch 
ful  Night,"  and  thought  we  might  pass 
it  on.  Don  t  mind  if  we  do. 

Reviewer  George  Sessions  Perry, 
after  dwelling  on  Lt.  Brown's  Harvard 
background    and    general  erudition, 
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climaxes  his  point  by  saying  that  the 
book  might  better  have  been  titled. 
"Many  a  Toughtful  Night." 

"Toughtful?  quickly  asks  our  cor- 
respondent. "Do  you  think  so? 
Wouldn't  that  touch  of  Brooklyn  be  a 
litlle  inappropriate  in  view  of  all  that 
erudition  and  Harvard  background  ' 

That  wouldn't  be  Brooklyn,  though. 
Dat  would  be  rJ'influence  ol  all  dem 
years  on  loity  ninth  street,  where  Mr. 


Brown's  old  paper,  da  Heral  I  ribuun. 
is  published. 

*  *  * 
Like  a  Rock 

Our  Naw  has  undertaken  a  lot  of 
house-cleaning  during  the  last  decade, 
but,  thank  God.  she  has  left  a  few 
legends  lurking  in  the  corners.  I  here 
still  exists,  lor  instance,  the  sailor  who 
can  t  s\n  im  a  stroke. 

At   leavt.  that  i-  the-  story  told  to  llv 

Tlir  BoSTONIAN 


by  a  naval  officer  who  is  a  student  at 
one  o  f  the  service  schools  now  located 
at  Harvard.  Our  friend  does  not  swim, 
and  so.  one  day  last  week,  he  found 
himself  in  company  with  a  dozen  other 
young  men,  standing  in  the  shallow 
pool  listening  to  an  instructor  tell  them 
that  Swimming  is  Necessary  for  Sur- 
vival, and  that  all  they  needed  was 
Confidence,  supplemented  by  Per- 
severance and  Practice. 

Finishing  in  a  hurst  of  muscular  en- 
thusiasm, he  pointed  to  one  of  the  non- 
swimmers,  a  husky  young  ex-chief,  and 
demanded:  "What's  your  trouble  in 
the  water? 

I  sink,  sir  ,  came  hack  the  reply 
with  all  the  heautilul  simplicity 
learned  during  years  of  service  as  an 
etdisted  man. 

The  delight  of  the  instructor  was  In 
rihle  to  see.  Come  with  me  .  he  or 
dered. 

Ohed  ientlv.     the     ex-chiel  hauled 


himse  If  out  of  tl  le  water  and  padded  up 
to  the  deep  end  ol  the  pool. 

There  the  instructor  lay  a  fatherly 
arm  on  his  shoulders  and  told  him  that 
it  is  Impossible  to  Sink.  Just  lower 
vourse  If  in  the  water  push  off  from  the 
side,  take  a  deep  breath,  throw  your 
head  back,  extend  your  arms,  and 
you  II  float  just  like  a  duck,  he  was 
told. 

With  an  orders  is  orders  expres- 
sion on  his  face,  our  hero  lowered  him- 
sell  into  the  water,  pushed  off  from  the 
side,  look  a  deep  breath,  threw  hack 
his  head,  extended  his  arms,  and  huh 
hied  gently  downward,  landing  on  the 
tile  with  an  apprec  iable  thud. 

He  is  back  in  the  shallow  pool  now, 
walking  on  the  bottom. 

*  :i=  * 

Migration 
If  you  have  noticed  a  decrease  in  the 
pigeon    population    of    the  Common, 
you  can  stop  viewing  with  alarm  right 


now.  Like  all  camp  followers,  the  pi- 
geon owes  allegiance  only  to  the  best- 
supplied  chow  line,  so  he  has  aban- 
doned the  rationed  charity  of  the  Com- 
mon lor  the  abundance  scattered  by  the 
Navy  Communications  School  at 
Harvard.  With  all  his  friends  and 
family,  he  courts  his  lady  love  on  the 
lawns,  seeks  his  meals  on  the  walks, 
and  raises  general  hell  with  every  hup. 
twup,  threep,  fawping  formation  which 
happens  along.  A  man  who  starts  to 
stroll  through  the  College  ^  ard  these 
days  is  a  man  about  to  he  hit  bv  a 
pigeon. 

*  \      *  * 

Post-Ai  ruMN  Leai 

Frail  craft  scudding  he/ore  the  storm. 

Crumpled  brown  sail  on  high, 

i  ou  are  scorned  by  the  soil  and  strange 

to  the  air. 
Small  Flying  Dutchman  of  tlie  shy. 

W'll  1  1AM  l\  Mel  I A I  K 
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By  Betsy  Leavitt 
•    WiCTiON  • 


Amy  trudged  wearily  up  Beacon  Hill. 
The  weatherman's  prognostications  of 
snow  for  Boston  and  vicinity  appeared 
to  be  materializing,  for  already  the  sky 
was  a  sombre  ashen  grey.  Amy  felt 
something  cold  and  wet  touch  the  tip 
of  her  hose.  Infinitesimal  bits  of  while 
were  fluttering  earthward.  "Oh,  nuts!" 
she  muttered. 

In  the  snug,  second  floor  apartment 
on  Barton  Street.  Amy  rested  her  knees 
on  the  soft,  friendly  blue  chair,  and 
gazed  moodily  out  of  the  window. 

Amy  let  her  imagination  run  ram- 
pant. Through  the  gauzy  curtain  of  ice 
she  saw  Ford's  face  smiling  at  her.  His 


strong,  tanned  hand  reached  out  and 
cuffed  her  gently  on  the  ear,  the  way 
he  always  did  when  something  heavy 
weighted  his  mind  and  he  tried  to  pass 
it  off  lightly. 

Now  honey,  he  said,  it  won  t  be 
for  long.  I  ll  be  all  right.  I  m  a  big  boy 
now,  you  know. 

It  was  so  real  that  unconsciously  she 
reached  out  to  touch  his  cheek,  and 
the  vision  laded  into  a  white  mist. 

Amy  hadn  t  heard  from  Ford  in  al- 
most a  month.  She  realized  that  his 
flying  missions  kept  him  busy,  probably 
now  more  than  ever. 

Av  soon  as  he  can.  he  II  write.  I  shan  t 
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worry,  she  told  herself  fiercely.  But  the 
c  hill  fingers  of  fear  clutched  avaricious- 
ly at  her  heartstrings. 

Somehow  the  snow  brought  Ford 
closer  to  her.  She  thought  of  how  un- 
it fferablv  hot  it  must  be  where  he  was. 

Ford  loved  New  England  winters. 
As  children,  he  and  she.  bundled  up 
to  the  tips  of  their  rosy  noses,  used  to 
make  angels  in  the  snow.  They  woidd 
straighten  up.  then  fall  flat  on  their 
stomachs  on  the  white-blanketed  earth, 
and  paddle  their  arms  furiously  to  leave 
impressions  of  angels  wings. 

In  college  years  he  and  she  would 
go  skiing  together:  swooping  down  the 
New  Hampshire  trails  like  great  birds, 
feeling  the  kiss  of  the  wind  on  their 
glowing  cheeks,  revelling  in  the  ex- 
hilarating  outdoors. 

Then  indoors  to  the  lodge  where, 
with  steaming  mugs  of  hot  buttered 
rum  in  hand,  they  would  bask  in  the 
enveloping  warmth  of  a  blazing  log 
lire,  and  dream  about  the  luture. 

Amy  stirred  restlessly.  It  was  the 
snov«  that  was  making  her  feel  this 
I  his  wouldn  t  do  at  all.  No  sense 

brooding,  she  admonished  herself.  Be- 
sides, Nancy  would  be  home  shortlv. 

and  dinner  wasn't  even  started. 
$    $  $ 

The    sizzling    chop-    smelled  deli 
c  ious.   In   another   lew    minutes  thev 
would    be    clone.     \ni\     set    to  work 
creaming   the   potatoes.    Nancy  loved 
them  stiff,  Foamy  w  Lite. 

I  he  doorbell  rang.  Ham  it.  mur- 
mured rVmy.  Why  doesnt  she  use 
her  key  .'  She  pressed  the  buzzer  open- 
ing the  downstairs  door,  and   left  the 

apartment  door  slightly  ajar. 

I  lurry  up  and  wash.  Nancy,  or 
everything  will  gel  cold. 

Nancy  s  obedient  splashings  echoed 
in  the  bathroom. 

Dinner  is  served:  come  and  get  it. 
sang   \mv  From  the  kitchenette. 

Can    you    make    thai    for  three' 
queried    a    distinctly  un-Nancy-Iike 
voice. 

Amy's  heart  skipped  a  be.it.  That 
voice  was  no  delusion.  She  turned,  eyes 
humble  and  shining. 

"There  s  always  room  for  one  more — 
and    I'm   sure   Nancy   won  t  mind, 
were  the  last  words  she  was  able  to 
-peak  lor  at  least  ten  minutes,  for  lord 
was  holding  her  so  tight. 

I  111     Hc)S  IONIAN 


Jncidentaliif  — 


/)>>  L.  N.  KlLMAN 
•    SATittE  • 

Ridgelon,  Mii  h.  July  I  — 

Airs.  Ru/)v  banoera  today  was  grjunied  a 
divorce  from  Fred  '/..  Sanders  on  the  ground  of 
mental  crueliy.  She  testified  llml  Mr.  Sanders  in- 
flicted endless  stories  and  anecdotes  on  anybody 
who  would  listen,  frequently  waking  up  in  i/m 
middle  <>/  tne  nig/il  [augfiing  l<>  tell  old  ones  to  her. 

Psychologists  have  proved  llial  all  ol 
us  secretly  regard  ourselves  as  good 
story-tellers.  We  have  our  fax  orite 
stories.  We  enjoy  telling  them.  We 
tell  tliem  over  and  over.  We  think  we 
tell  tl  lem  well.  And  we  relish  being 
recognized  as  raconteurs  For  then,  we 
do  not  constantly  nave  to  liglit  for  a 
hearing.  The  reason  the  vast  majority 
of  us  never  achieve  distinction  in  the 
field  is  that  the  Freds  in  life  get  the 
floor  lirst  and  it  is  the  devil-and-all  to 
dislodge  them. 

However,  a  rare  Few,  being  rugged, 
finally  crash  through.  At  all  dinners 
and  small  gatherings,  no  matter  where 
we  sit.  we  just  naturally  dominate  the 
scene,  heads  turn  our  way.  everybody 
smiles  with  anticipation,  we  hold  our 
little  court  which  is  a  perfect  thing 
except  for  that  scrubby  little  fellow  <il 
the  foot  of  the  table  who  persists  in 
talking  to  a  single  listener  and  whom 
we  recognize  as  a  man  in  the  very  proc- 
ess of  trying  to  set  up  as  a  story-teller 
himself.  Promptly  we  successful  chaps, 
aw  are  o  f  the  importance  of  keeping  our 
stuff  apparently  fresh,  discover  the  im- 
portance of  the  O.  L..  which  is  clan 
terminology  for  the  Overlapping  Lis- 
tener. 

To  solve  it  we  develop  the  capacity 
instantaneously  to  determine  the  audi- 
ence-value of  each  story  ,  including  the 
sure-fires,  by  figuring  what  X  is  in  any 
given  group.  X  represents  that  inimi- 
cal proportioti  that  you  are  sure  has 
already  heard  your  work  on  the  par- 
ticular story.  When  you  have  that 
factor,  you  then  calculate  the  percent- 
age of  hostile  listeners,  and.  if  favor- 
able, proceed.  Whether  this  ratio  of 
non-hostiles  on  which  you  feel  it  safe 
to  operate  be  as  51  is  to  49— certainly 
a  hazardous  figure,  or  as  75  is  to  25— a 
fairly  sound  statistic,  rests  in  the  chem- 


istry of  your  ego.  C  >ood  taste,  based  on 
respect  for  the  rights  ol  minorities,  must 
govern.  Fred  failed  in  the  Department 
of  the  O.  L. 

It  is  when  we  are  mentally  canvass- 
ing our  audience  that  we  raconteurs 
exercise  skill.  Fet  us  consider  a  typical 
situation,  one  of  thousands  we  deaf 
with,  first  prefacing  that  what  here 
immediately  follows  has  taken  me  ten 
minutes  to  write  whereas,  when  func- 
tioning as  an  established  story-teller. 
I  think  its  complexities  through  in  the 
twin  kle  of  an  eye.  Say  the  group  I  con- 
front consists  of  nine  persons,  includ- 
ing the  little  wife  who  has  had  to  listen 
to  the  tale  many  times.  Deducting  her, 
leaves  ei  ght. 

Now.  Brown  heard  the  thing  at  last 
Saturday  night  s  poker  session.  Mrs. 
Brow  n  had  gone  to  bed.  Or.  no!  I  told 
it  as  she  was  serving  the  eats.  I  remem- 
ber timing  the  story,  which  has  a 
lumber-camp  milieu,  for  lunch-time  as 
I  like  to  point  it  up  at  the  right  moment 
by  banging  the  table  with  my  fist  hard 
enough  to  make  the  dishes  dance.  In 
fact,    she   was    annoyed   because  the 


blow  broke  a  saucer.  So,  counting  my 
w  1  fe,  that  makes  three  to  be  included 
out,  wi  th  six  remaining.  The  Smiths 
I  haven  t  seen  in  a  month,  and  I  heard 
the  story  only  last  week  from  a  bald- 
headed  Detroit  salesman  in  my  office. 
The  other  lour  persons  I  ve  just  met. 
This  gives  me  a  06  2/jrd  percentage 
of  non-hostiles.  Fillle  shaky,  but  by 
eliminating  from  the  aggregate  my 
wife  who  is  deaf  in  one  ear,  I  really 
arrive  at  a  75/25.  Lets  go! 

Naturally  cocktails  kill  the  foregoing 
niceties  as  under  their  influence  all 
of  your  listeners,  including  the  Over- 
lapped, will  laugh  at  anything.  The 
point  I  m  eager  to  have  you  appreciate 
is  the  marvelous  behind-the-scenes 
precision  work,  absolutely  necessary  if 
he  is  to  maintain  his  position,  that 
occ  urs  right  before  your  eyes  when  an 
accepted  story-teller— handling  as  he 
does  numberless  small  panels  and 
groupings,  and  hundreds  of  tales,  some 
old.  some  new.  used  again  and  again 
and  again,  puts  his  belly  against  a 
table,  surveys  his  audience  and—  let  s 
em  roll. 
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CaCaneC't  Hadif 

By  Edna  C.  Colburn 
•    FICTION  • 


Heat  haze  hung  everywhere  over  the 
Punjab.  Bui  on  the  other  side  of  the 
dry  river  hed,  more  than  heat  was 
veiling  the  ancient  fort  of  Aznier  on  its 
rocky  crest.  Thick  choking  dust  bil- 
lowed like  a  curtain  about  it,  and 
Madelaine  Ogilvey.  watching  through 
the  slatted  blinds  of  the  bungalow,  saw 
vague  shapes,  like  elephants  and 
camels  drift  up  the  steep  ramp. 

She  glanced  at  her  husband,  half 
dozing  in  a  long  rattan  chair.  For 
weeks  she  had  sensed  uneasiness,  a 
waiting  tension  as  though  vast  depths 
of  hatred  were  coming  to  the  surface. 
But  when  she  mentioned  it  Colonel 
Ogilvey  had  retorted  curtly,  "Non- 
sense, and  told  her  she  listened  to  too 
m u<  h  kitchen  talk. 

The  beggars  would  never  dare  re- 
volt against  the  Crown.  he  had 
scoffed,  and  continued  shirking  dub 
at  the  lort  while  the  heal  Si  on  lied  the 
yellow  plain. 

But  there  were  no  elephants  or 
camels  attached  to  the  Sikh  regiment 
at  Azmer  and  no  munitions  trains 
were  due  from  the  Kyber.  Those  ani- 
mals had  no  business  there.  Unless  — 
her  hands  grew  white  at  the  knuckles 
—unless  the  mutiny  were  underway 
and  they  were  there  to  pack  gnus  <ind 
ammunition  to  insurgents  back  in  the 
hills. 

At  Azmer  there  was  only  the  Sikh 
regiment,  officered  by  a  handful  ol 
Englishmen.  All  the  other  British 
troops  had  been  (ailed  away  by  the 
war. 

Silent  panic  buckled  her  knees 
when  the  knock  sounded  on  the  front 
door  and  she  sat  down,  nauseated  and 
shaking.  When  the  house  boy  opened 
the  door.  Major  Narendra  Jadhiri 
Singh,  in  full  uniform,  walked  in.  He 
saluted  stifllv.  then  bent  over  Made- 
laine  s  outstretched  hand. 

Colonel  Ogilvey  did  not  bother  to 
rise,  nor  did  he  ask  the  Sikh  officer  to 
be  seated.  How  do,  he  said  indiffer- 
ently. Want  something? 

"You.  Major  Singh  said  quietly.  I 
have  the  happiness  to  report  that  the 
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garrison  lias  mutinied  and  I  must 
ask  you  to  accompany  me  as  my 
prisoner. 

"Nonsense."  Col  onel  Ogilvey 
snapped,  rising  slowly.  I  don  t  like 
jokes.  Major.  At  least  not  from  you 
natives.  Lai,  he  called  sharply  to  the 
house  boy.  Bring  me  another  drink. 
This  one  tastes  like  ditch  w  ater. 

Even  in  her  certainty  of  disaster, 
Madelaine  winced  at  her  husband's 
rudeness,  ajor  Singh  was  an  officer 
under  the  colonel  s  (  ommand,  yet  the 
colonel  made  it  only  too  plain  that 
Singh  was  not  a  welcome  caller  in  his 
home  nor  would  he  offer  him  a  drink. 

The  difference  in  the  two  men  was 
all  in  the  dark  skinned  Major  s  favor. 
I  he  blue  and  silver  turban  of  his  im- 
maculate uniform  towered  a  foot  above 
the  colonel  s  frowzy  undress.  And  his 
Hashing  black  eyes  and  careful!} 
groomed  beard  were  in  vivid  contrast 
to  the  colonel  s  red-veined  nose  and 
beefy  jowls. 

Lai  came  shuffling  from  the  kitchen. 
Pack    a    bag    for    your  master, 
ordered  Singh  briefly.    He  is  leaving 
with  me. 

"What  balderdash  is  this."  the 
colonel  demanded.  I  told  you,  Major. 
I  don  t  like  vour  damn  jokes. 

"Tl  lis  is  not  a  joke.  Singh 
answered.  Nor  a  sporadic 
movement.  This  is  happening 
all  over  India. 

To  keep  her  husband  Irom 
saying  anything  unbecoming 
his  rank.  Madelaine  asked, 
"shall  I  pack  a  bag.  also  ' 

I  hat  may  not  be  neces- 
sarv.  sai  cl  Singh.  "If  C  olone  I  Ogil- 
vey  will  turn  over  to  me  the  plans 
for  the  suppression  ol  Indian  uprisings. 
I  will  guarantee  you  a  safe  journey  to 
Delhi." 

Madelaine  s  heart  surged.  lo  go  to 
Delhi.  T  o  go  further.  To  go  home: 
bac  k  to  the  green  lields  ol  Iowa  where 
people  did  not  lower  their  eyes  in  sul- 
len resentment  when  she  spoke  to 
them.  The  homesick  yearning  swelled 
within  her.  She  was  grass-roots  Ameri- 


can, and  though  married  to  a  British 
officer,  here  she  would  always  be  a 
stranger— white.  And  white  people 
with  their  arrogant  ways  did  not  be- 
long in  this  land  of  too  many  people 
with  too  little  to  eat. 

Her  soul  cried  to  go  home.  Back  to 
where  people  jostled  each  other  good 
humoredly  on  crowded  sidewalks  and 
no  one  cringed  into  the  street  to  let 
her  pass.  Back  where  the  milkman 
scolded  her  when  she  forgot  to  put  the 
bottles  out.  and  the  butcher  said  she 
c  ouldn  t  have  all  the  lamb  chops  she 
had  ordered  because  Mrs.  Feinbaum. 
the  junkman  s  wife,  was  going  to  have 
•  i  baby  and  w  ouldn  t  eat  pork.  Home. 
Back  to  a  country  lounded  in  mutiny, 
where  no  one  could  Feel  th.il  it  w,is 
right  lor  an  alien  race  to  rule  a  sub- 
ject people. 

She  the    colonel's    cold  eves 

w  <it(  hing  her. 

^  on  c  an  t  bribe  me.  he  was  telling 
tlx"  major.  You  II  never  get  those 
plans.  Well  teach  you  brown  devils 
whal  it  means  lo  revolt. 

He  was  arrogant  even  now.  as 
though  arrogance  could  ward  off  dis- 
aster. 

I  know  where  the  plans  are.  I  II  get 
I  hem  lor  \  ou  i  I  \  on  w  i  II  let  the  colonel 
go  also,    offered  Madelaine. 

It  would  be  useless.  Singh  an- 
s\\  eiecl.  The  men  of  the  regiment 
have  bated  him  ever  since  ha  If  the 
village  starved  last  year  because  lie 
dive  rted  the  irrigation  watei 
so  his  officers  could  have 
a  swimming  pool  and  a 
grass  polo  field." 

1 1  \\  as  inv  duty,  blustered 
the  colonel.  I  had  to  pro- 
\ide  suitable  amusement  for 
my  junior  officers. 

N  ladelaine  remembered. 
Her  protests  had  been 
brushed  aside  as  sentimental  slush. 
She  left  the  room  and  returned  with 
a  loc  keel  leather  case. 

I  here  is  a  i  ar  outside.     Singh  said. 
The   driver   will    I, ike  von  sa  felv  to 
Delhi." 

Madelaine  shook  her  head.  She  was 
the  colonels  wile.  And  she  had  be- 
haved him.  T  he  fate  ol  a  traitor  was 
death.  She  stepped  over  beside  her 
husband  and  said.  Drive  us  both  to 
Aznier.'' 

The  Bostonian 
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A.s  sure  as  Boston  lias  put  baked 
beans  on  tlie  menu,  its  enterprising  and 
zealous  c  tvic  drama  "roup,  The  Tribu- 
tary I  heatre  lias  put  talented  and 
stage-struck  youngsters  and  oldsters  Le- 
hind  the  footlights.  What's  more,  it 
has  put  them  before  the  eyes  of  Bos- 
ton s  drama  critics  and  vwooct  s 
talent  scouts.  In  everyday  life  these 
I  rib  actors  and  actresses  are  col- 
lege students,  radio  announcers,  tool- 
makers,  stock  brokers,  butchers,  bakers 
and  i  andlestick  makers. 

I  hey  luirry  home  from  oflice  and  lac- 
lory,  grab  a  bite  to  eat  and  dash  off  to 
the  739  Boylston  rehearsal  stages  for 
three  or  lour  hours  rehearsal  under 
keen-eyed  director  Eliot  Duvey.  This 
goes  on  night  after  night  until  Sunday  . 
Sunday  is  different— they  rehearse  .ill 
day  .  At  the  end  ol  lour  rehearsal  weeks, 
the  <  urtain  goes  up — (  dances  are  on  a 
new  Saroyan  play,  an  Ibsen  premiere 
or  a  startling  revival.  Multiply  this  pro- 
duction sc  hedule  by  ten  and  you  will 
have  a  faint  glimmer  ol  w  hy  the  I  iil> 
is  fast  making  a  dent  lor  itself  in  the 
country's  theatre  scene,  flow,  when 
and  why  all  this  began  is  a  fascinating 
story. 


Efiof  Duvey 


By  Bill  Mooney 

•     tEATLHE  • 

1  he  whole  thing  started  about  lour 
years  ago  when  Community  Recreation 
Servic  e  of  Boston  s  Clara  Wagner  Ed- 
wards  decided  that  there  should  be  a 
place  in  this  city  where  people  inter- 
ested in  any  and  all  branches  of  the 
theatre  could  come  and  learn  acting, 
designing,  directing,  stage  managing 
or  lighting.  Easier  said  than  done.  In 
the  first  place,  such  an  organization 
needed  a  good  professional  director 
W  I  th  the  patience  o  I  Job,  the  c  ourage 
of  MacArthur  and  the  understanding 
of  (  >od. 

Someone  suggested  Eliot  Duvey, 
who  at  that  moment  was  in  the  d  ram  a 
department  of  Boston  C  ollege.  Thev 
called  and  he  came1 — probably  a  little 
skeptical.  Little  did  he  realize  that  two 
weeks  later  he  would  be  launched  in 
the  biggest  headaches  and  heart  joys 
probably  ever  cut  out  for  a  Harvard 
graduate.  Even  today  he  alterna  teh 
says,  1 1  s  wonderful ! !  (the  work)  and 
What  nave  I  done  to  deserve  this? 
(also  the  work.)  But  his  lifteen  years  in 
the  theatre  have  stood  him  in  good 
stead  < 1 1 1  < I  having  worked  rive  years 
w  I  th  the  various  community  playhouses 
in  C  alifornia,  he  knew  what  such  thea- 

  ties  could  do,  because  he 

had  seen  what  they  had 
clone  lor  1  yrone  Power, 
Carlisle  Moore.  Cecilia 
Parker  and  others,  too. 

So  far  so  good.  The  Trib- 
utary  I  heatre  had  its  di- 
rector, he  was  intere  steel, 
and  they  were  rarin  to  '_'<> 
lull  when  Mr.  D.  an- 
nounced Eugene  O'Neill's 
epic,  eleven  scenes,  plus 
prologue  'Marco  Mill  Kni- 
as  their  opening  vehicle, 
things  began  to  happen. 
I  he  treasurer  looked 
-limned,  the  wardrobe  de- 
partment went  on  a  twen- 
ty lour  hour  shift,  the  re- 
hearsals went  on  all  night 
and  the  Boston  drama  crit- 
ics went  to  town.  Despite 
a  dress  rehearsal  whic  h  left 


even  the  proscenium  arch  looking  dis 
couraged,  the  reviews  on  the  show 
were  good.  Unfortunately,  however  the 
cost  of  the  heavy  production  made  it 
impossible  to  schedule  more  than  one 
performance  and  so  the  favorable  re- 
views hardly  had  much  effect  on  the 
receipts — the  show  having  opened  and 
closed  in  one  night. 

Furthermore,  although  the  produc- 
tion had  received  considerable  advance 
publicity,  evidently  there  were  thou- 
sands of  Bostonians  who  had  never 
heard  of  it.  1  hese  thousands  stayed 
strictly  away  from  Marco  Millions 
w  I  th  the  resu  It  that  the  alreadv  ever- 
harassed  treasurer  ran  out  of  red  ink. 
Even  more  disconcerting  was  Director 
Duvey  who  walked  around  with 
feathers  unruffled,  a  gleam  in  his  eve 
and  a  tongue  in  his  c  heek.  What  tie 
realized,  happily  enough,  was  that  de- 
spile  a  fairly  heavy  finani  ial  loss,  the 
unusual,  seldom-seen  play  had  done 
the  trick.  The  long  hard  row  ol  put- 
ling  Bo-toii  >  I  rihutary  Theatre  on  the 
map  was  well  begun.  Nevertheless  he 
realized  too  that  what  had  happened 
to  the  bankroll  w  .is  a  caution. 

So  thev  look  caution.  Rather  large 
quantities  ol  it.  as  a  matter  o  I  lad.  and 
when  they  opened  their  lirst  lull  sea 
son  lour  months  later,  it  was  in  the  tini- 
est, most  inexpensive,  out-of-the-wa'j 
playhouse  in  Boston.  But  the  curiosity 
of  the  pros  had  been  aroused  and 
clown  came  the  critics  to  sit  before  the 
Boston  premiere  of  Sarovan  s  Lore  s 
Old  Sweet  Song.  The  audience,  pa- 
I  helic  ally  small,  seemed  to  enjoy  itself 
and  reasonably  good  reviews  were  more 
or  less  expec  ted  in  the  morning.  Little 
did  anyone  guess.  1  he  re\  iews  w  ere 
all-out  rave,  the  office  phones  began 
to  ring  like  six  houses  afire  and  the  sub 
Sequent  performances  of  the  Trib  s 
lirst  smash  hit  were  played  to  roaring, 
rollicking,  capacity  audiences. 

I  ypie  ally  enough  the  next  proclm 
lion  which   happened  to  be  Denman 
Thompson's  The  Old  Homestead  was 
a    resounding   flop.    And   so   it  went. 
But  every   month  the  curtain  went  up 
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on  a  new  Tributary  production  in  that 
tiny  playhouse  and  business  varied  as 
much  as  did  the  reviews  and  the  au- 
diences. 

Then  came  Pearl  Harbor.  The  draft 
hit  Trib  s  ranks  a  smashing  blow, 
snatched  up  some  of  its  capable  mem- 
bers and  plunged  the  rest  of  them  up 
to  their  eyes  in  war  work.  All  consid- 
eration of  moving  to  better  quarters 
and  expanding  seemed  utterly  hope 
less.  One  by  one,  every  other  drama 
group  in  the  city  was  knocked  for  a 
merry  loop  and  the  skeptics  sat  like 
vultures  and  waited  for  the  demise  of 
the  Tributary  Theatre. 

They're  still  waiting.  Despite  over- 
crowded war  schedules,  and  impossible 
rehearsals  with  half  the  cast  working 
swing  shifts  in  defense  plants,  the 
Trib  banner  stayed  up  in  valiant 
fury.  The  production  workshop  where 
the  sets  were  built  during  these  dark 
days  was  really  something.  Picture  a 
dimly-lit  room,  twelve  feet  wide  and 
twenty  feet  long  in  one  of  the  worst 
deadend  sections  of  the  city.  Here  it 
was  that  all  scenery  was  stored,  re- 
paired and  built. 

Many  a  winter  night  it  was  neces- 
sary to  break  ice  in  the  paint  bucket 
before  work  could  even  start.  Happily 
enough,  though,  the  scenic  problem 
wasn't  too  bad,  thanks  to  the  foresight 
of  director  Duvey.  At  least  a  year  be- 
fore the  war  (he  must  have  been  clair- 
voyant) he  nad  ordered  the  construc- 
tion of  a  large  number  of  interchange- 
able scenic  units.  Shortly  after  they 
were  completed,  the  scene  designer 
was  called  and  converted  into  a  full 
fledged  buck  private.  He  is  now  in  the 
service  designing  bandages. 

Paradoxically  enough  the  war  only 
seemed  to  spur  these  people  on,  for 
they  staged  more  productions  than  ever. 
Some  of  the  war  scars  and  scares  were 
funny.  When  they  staged  George  M. 
Coban  s  The  Tavern  one  of  the  fast, 
funny  ones  occurred.  It  hapnened  in 
the  dark  after  the  curtain  had  gone  up 
and  an  air  raid  black-out  siren  whined 
outside. 

Because  they  could  hear  the  siren, 
but  not  the  actor  s  competing  voices, 
everyone  knew  what  was  going  on  out- 
side. What  they  didn't  know  was  thnt 
underneath  the  stage  there  were  six 
caged  actors— trapped  like  mice  in  a 


Board 

You  take  the  high  road,  the  cobweb  of  cable, 
I  he  new  swifter  span  of  the  bay.  If  I'm  able 
I'll  find  me  a  ferry,  a  plump  busy  ferry 

With  side-wheels  and  chuff-chuff  and  tweet  tweet  to  carry 

Me  over  the  bay. 
You'll  be  there  before  me,  but  why  should  I  worry? 
The  going's  the  thing  and  there's  no  cause  to  h  urry. 
Well  scoot  from  the  slip  and  we  11  toot  at  a  steamer 
And  burl!  wind  and  tide  and  her  u><tsli  once  a  beam  her. 

Oh,  over  the  hay 
hach  trip  is  a  voyage,  a  venture,  a  sailing. 
You  never  can  tell!  With  paddle  wheels  flailing 
The  ferry  might  nose  through  the  Gate  to  the  ocean 
And  set  out  for  Fiji.    You  ve  never  a  notion. 

In  crossing  the  bay 
By  ferry,  just  whom  you  will  end  up  by  meeting: 
Lt/e  can  be  changed  by  its  chuffing  and  tweeting. 
The  decks  will  be  slippery  —  the  fog  is  so  thick. 
You  can't  miss  a  bridge,  but  a  ferry     .     .     /    Come  quick! 

DoKoiin  Marii  Dams 


downstairs  dressing  room  in  total  dark- 
ness. Someone  had  pulled  the  wrong 
switch  in  mad  haste  to  make  the 
blackout  a  howling  success.  But  the 
only  things  that  were  howling  were  the 
trapped  troupers,  due  on  stage  for  a  cue 
that  was  coming  up.  So  with  costumes 
half  off  and  half  on,  the  naked  geniuses 
stood  there  shivering  and  probably 
swearing.  What  might  have  happened 
if  one  of  them  hadn  t  found  two 
matches  in  his  pocket  is  anybody  s 
guess.  At  any  rate  they  managed  to 
hold  onto  each  other's  shoulders  and 
follow  the  friend  in  need  to  the  stairs, 
stumbling  up  onto  the  stage  in  various 
decrees  of  disarray. 

Such  incidents  are  the  least  of  the 
Tributary  s  war  worries.  It  is  a  clash  of 
rehearsal  schedules  and  war  schedules 
that  presents  the  real  headache.  One  or 
more  of  the  cast  must  arrive  late  and 
leave  early.  In  drastic  cases  a  telephone 
message  means  complete  absence. 
Dress  rehearsals,  hectic  enough  in 
peace  time,  are  now  virtual  nightmares. 
Black-outs  on  opening  nights  used  to 
ruin  the  box  office.  It  was  discovered 
that  the  presence  of  air  raid  wardens  on 
the  street  an  hour  or  so  before  curtain 
time  literally  scared  people  away,  cut- 
ting the  sale  in  half,  or  in  some  cases, 
one  degree  below  zero. 

But  to  quote  from  Boston  Post 
drama  critic  Klliot  Norton.  They  be- 
gan their  enterprise'  with  their  sleeves 


rolled  up,  and  they  have  never  slopped 
to  pout  or  fume  at  difficulties. 

The  "Trib"  was  definitely  organized 
as  a  civic,  democratic  theatre  company 
and  it  has  functioned  as  such  to  an  ex- 
citing degree.  Anyone  coming  into  the 
company  with  the  slightest  scruples 
about  race,  creed  or  religion  either 
drops  them  or  drops  out  o  fthe  company 
with  fantastic  speed.  Any  production 
selected  at  random  during  its  rehearsal 
stages  might  find  a  prominent  Boston 
lawyer  playing  a  bit  part  in  which  the 
leading  role  was  taken  by  a  freckled 
face  "mic  key"  f  rom  the  South  End.  But 
the  finished  production  is  what  counts 
and  they  play  as  cast  or  not  at  all. 

Although  it  seemed  evident  that  the 
tiny  playhouse  which  they  were  using 
could  not  or  would  not  ever  be  consist- 
ently found  by  a  paying  public,  the 
productions  they  did  were  of  unfailing 
interest  to  the  critics.  The  amount  of 
publicity  the  "Trib"  received  grew  big 
enough  to  paper  the  walls  of  its  play- 
house, and  for  all  the  good  it  seemed 
to  be  doing,  they  might  have  been 
templed  to  do  it.  But  talent  scouts  had 
a  way  of  dropping  in  now  and  then, 
and  the  word  got  around  that  this  was 
reallv  all  that  the  critics  had  built  it 
up  to  be.  Columnists  took  Dp  the  cause 
and  radio  announcers  likewise.  Like  a 
growing  snowball  rolling  down  a  hill, 
the  "Trib"  began  growing  up  hill. 
When  September  ion  rolled  around 
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it  was  evident  that  the  time  had  come 
for  the  Trib  to  pack  up  its  bags  and 
move  to  bigger  cjuarters.  In  the  mean- 
time applications  for  membership  be- 
gan to  pour  in  along  with  inquiries 
about  what  Trib  was  going  to  sched- 
ule for  its  season.  Just  then,  however, 
Trib  and  director  Duvey  were  too 
busy  signing  a  ten  month  contract  for 
a  new  home  to  answer  questions. 
When  the  news  broke  that  its  luture 
productions  were  to  be  staged  in  the 
swanky,  brand  new  New  England  Mu- 
tual Hall  in  uptown  Boston,  an  excit- 
ing tension  seemed  to  hit  those  in- 
volved  and  interested.  And  well  it 
might  have.  For  when  they  opened 
ti  -ir  production  o  f  Sha  kespeare  s 
"MacBeth  a  few  months  later,  they 
sold  out  that  enormous  auditorium  lor 
every  performance  a  week  before  they 


opened  and  turned  away  more  than  one 
thousand  people. 

Today,  because  the  membership 
threatened  to  grow  unwie  Idlv.  all  new- 
comers to  the  Trib  must  join  the  ap- 
prentice group  before  they  are  eligible 
to  become  senior  members.  The  ap- 
prentice group  was  set  up  for  a  two- 
fold  purpose.  Hirst,  to  give  inexperi- 
enced people  a  chance  to  do  experi- 
mental work  and  gain  some  much 
needed  experience,  and  secondly  to 
give  Mr.  Duvey  a  chance  to  look  these 
new  people  over  as  they  perform  in 
their  laboratory  shows.  In  this  man- 
ner, the  new  people  are  able  to  keep 
busy  instead  of  hanging  around  month 
alter  month  and  possibly  not  even  be 
noticed.  Mr.  Duvey  makes  it  a  > t r i i  ( 
point  to  see  all  shows  produced  by 
these  apprentices  and  has  a  mental  lile 


FALL 
DRESSES 


of  who  has  potential  possibilities  for 
playing  the  productions  he  is  casting. 

Because  there  is  no  child  ren  s  theatre 
in  Boston,  and  because  he  believed 
there  should  be  one.  Mr.  Duvey  and 
his  Tributary  people  have  done  some- 
thing about  that  too.  Thev  h  ave  or- 
ganized a  children  s  theatre  company 
designed  primarily-  to  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity for  teen  age  youngsters  to  dis- 
play and  develop  their  interest  in  act- 
ing or  any  other  branch  ol  the  theatre 
and  also  to  produce  plays  for  children 
which  they  would  otherwise  never  see. 

How  well  the  Tributary  C  hildren  > 
Theatre  has  been  received  was  in 
happy  evidenc  e  a  few  weeks  ago  w  hen 
it  opened  its  first  full  season  at  NeM 
England  Mutual  Hall  with  a  produc- 
tion of  Tom  Sawyer.  The  production, 
labeled  as  solid  entertainment  by  the 
critics,  played  to  a  capacity  audience  of 
children  that  were  as  noisy  as  they 
were  delighted  .  .  .  and  thev  were  \rr\ 
delighted! 

Since  Tom  Sawyer  was  produced 
the  H  ributary  offic  es  have  been  flooded 
with  request  for  seat  reservations.  Peo- 
ple in  Boston  and  Greater  Boston  are 
reserving  seats  for  productions. as  far 
ahead  as  April,  and  Tom  Sawyer  is 
scheduled  lor  a  repeat  performance  by 
popidar  demand  on  January  2~.  I  hese 
Children's  I  heatre  productions  .ire  di- 
rected by  Estelle  Ritchie  and  super 
by  Mr.  Dun  ev. 

In  addition  to  the  multiple  duties 
which  the  success  of  the  Children  s 
I  heatre  has  thrust  upon  him.  Mr.  Du- 
\ey  is  more  than  occupied  at  the  pres- 
ent moment  with  the  world  premiere 
production  ol  O  Genteel  Lady!  This 
new  i>la\  adapted  l>\  Sarah  Newmeyei 
From  the  Esther  Forbes  novel  of  the 
same  name  is  now  playing  .it  New 
England  Mutual  Hall  as  the  fourth 
1  ributary  production  ol  the  season. 

Farawai  Spring 

/  remember  my  youth  os  a  briar,  otis tott- 
ing 

,\mc/   rosy,    which    leaps    llie  hedges 

thorny  heights; 
. \nc/  its  intrepid  stem,  above  tlie  laite. 
rincj 

Tor  lionrs  a'hen  a  tiny  hird  alights. 

John  K hating.  From  the 
French  of  Francis  J amines 
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The  first  time  we  pulled  into  Hono- 
lulu harbor,  there  was  a  band  playing 
and  people  milling  around  the  dock, 
yelling  greetings  at  the  boat.  Not  a 
very  good  band,  to  be  sure,  and  the 
greetings  were  mostly  the  stock  Wel- 
come of  resident  Gls  to  any  band  of 
newcomers—  Go  back,  go  back.  '  But 
there  was  a  band  and  people  and  much 
excitement,  much  kidding  back  and 
lorth,  a  faintly  gala  air. 

We  were  part  of  a  shipment  direct 
from  the  States,  fairly  crisp  and  sol- 
dierly despite  the  boat  ride.  Our  hel- 
mets were  cleanly  painted,  undented 
and  unrusted.  Our  rifles,  used  to  date 
only  on  the  range,  were  ready  for  a 
garrison  inspection.  We  debarked  in 
fine,  military  fashion,  packs  neatly 
rolled  and  strapped,  carrying  a  new 
A    bag  issued  us  at  the  P  of  E. 

We  didn  t  know  exactly  where  we 
were  going  but  we  were  very  sure  of 
our  ability  to  get  there— and  back. 
We  were  pretty  hopped  up  about  the 
whole  thing,  pretty  anxious  to  get 
into  action,  a  bit  uncertain  but  pretty 
sure  we  could  do  some  good.  Leaving 
the  states,  we  had  felt  sure  we  were 
headed  for  the  front,  some  one  o  f  the 
always-many  Paci  fic  fronts.  It  was 
something  of  a  shock  to  pull  up  at  a 
dock  in  Honolulu.  We  were  looking 
for  something  a  little  more  violent 
than  Aloh  aland. 

It  was  a  bit  of  a  disappointment  but. 
all  in  all,  it  was  a  bit  of  a  kick,  never- 
theless. The  band  was  the  first  of  its 
kind  we  had  seen  since  that  far-away 
first  day  when  a  loud  and  brassy  out- 
fit met  us  at  the  reception  center. 

It  was  the  way  things  should  be. 
1  here  s  something  about  a  band  or, 
maybe  its  just  that  we  were  all 
brought  up  on  the  tradition  of  World 
War  I  where,  it  seems,  bands  were 
on  hand  every  time  anything  larger 
than  a  platoon  got  on  or  off  a  ship. 

No  bands  played  at  our  second  en- 
trance. We  were  packed  on  an  LST 
that  limped  into  Pearl,  doing  a  brisk 
six  knots  behind  an  old,  converted 
four-stacker   that   had   shepherded  us 


By  Pfc.  Ryan  Water 
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other  LSTs  across  a   lot  of 


and  the 
ocean. 

We  were  pretty  filthy,  all  of  us, 
from  the  Major  down  to  the  lowliest 
Pfc.  More  than  a  few  of  us  didn  I 
have  packs.  They  had  been  dropped 
off  here  and  there  and  never  were 
recovered.  Everyone  had  a  rifle,  though 
many  of  them  were  different  than  the 
ones  we  had  started  with.  Very  few 
of  them,  despite  diligent  attention  to- 
ward the  end,  would  ever  again  pass 
a  really  rigid  parade  ground  inspec- 
tion. A  couple  of  days  in  the  salt  air 
and  salt  water  of  the  cocoanut  coun- 
try do  things  that  elbow  grease  and 
bore  solvent  can  t  seem  to  undo. 

Helmets  had  places  where  the  paint 
had  chipped  off  and  the  ever-ready 
rust  had  set  in.  Everything  metal  had 
some  rust  on  it  somewhere. 

All  through  what  everyone  lelt  sure 
was  the  last  day  of  the  run,  guys  would 


spol  old  Diamond  Head  and  groups 
would  (  luster  around  trie  rail.  Usually 
it  was  a  (  loud  formation  or  else  it  was 
an  optical  illusion  on  the  part  of  the 
Columbus  who  had  discovered  it. 

When,  finally,  you  could  see  it- 
dim  and  intangible  looking  on  the 
horizon — everyone  moved  to  the  rail 
and  looked  long  at  it.  as  though  it 
were  one  of  the  hills  of  home.  Mo>t 
of  us  had  never  seen  it  before  a  year 
ago  and  it  certainly  wasn  t  Miss  Lib 
erty  or  the  (  lolden  (  rate,  but  it  was 
good  to  look  at. 

All  through  the  hours  it  look  to 
change  old  Diamond  Head  from  a 
musty  lump  on  the  horizon  to  the  solid 
old  mountain  it  is,  guys  chattered 
about  the  steaks  they  were  going  to 
eat.  the  soft  beds  at  the  Moana  or 
Halekal  ani  that  they  were  going  to 
sleep  in.  the  girls  they  were  going  to 
look  up. 

That  s  the  way  it  was  the  second 
lime.  No  bands,  no  crowd  at  the  dock 
— nobody  at  all  but  a  couple  of  gook 
workmen — no  nothin  .  But  the  Pine- 
apple Paradise,  for  the  lirst  time,  looked 
mighty  good. 


/  hai  turkey  von 


ed  nw  for  (  hrisbnas — /  want  it  in  lime  lor  Easter  or  els 
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New  England's  largest  and  best 
known  amusement  and  educational 
venture,  the  famed  New  England 
Sportsmen  s  and  Boat  Show,  returns 
in  all  its  pre  war  glory  to  Mechanics 
Building  February  3  to  IO  inclusive. 
And  once  again  in  its  own  home 
this  greatest  of  all  indoor  shows  de- 
ting  the  out  of  door  charm  of  New 
England  will  display  tbe  scenic  beauty 
and  the  Wild  Life  of  this  section. 

In  I Q43  the  Sportsmen's  Show, 
which  lias  become  as  traditional  in 
Boston  as  the  sacred  cod  itself,  was 
abandoned  because  of  the  War.  In 
1944  the  show  was  held  in  the  Boston 
Arena  but  there  was  no  space  in  that 
building  lor  the  exhibits  and  displays 
for  which  real  sportsmen  come  miles 
to  see. 

This  year  with  the  huge  Mechanics 
Building  again  open  for  public  shows, 
the  armed  forces  having  moved  out. 
there  will  be  available  the  entire 
103,000  square  feet  of  space  and 
every  available  inch  will  be  tilled 
with  displays  from  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts  and  Vermont  with 
displays  also  from 
other  stales.  I  he 
four  great  vacation 
states  will  exhibit 
all  the  (harm  and 
allurement  of  for- 
mer years  in  draw- 
ing the  attention  of 
huntsmen,  sports- 
men,  fishermen  and 
just  plain  vacation 
lovers. 

I  here  will  be 
the  usual  big  water 
show  and  Guides 
Meet  in  C  1  rand 
Hall.  Here  with 
a  miniature  lake, 
there  will  be  canoe 
lilting  and  log  roll- 
ing, there  will  be 
wood  (hopping 
contests  and  wood 
sawing  rivalries 
and    the    competi-  , 


S^pfrHtb :  5Jhz  S^yaitdtnen't  SAaia 

By  Floyd  L.  Bell 

•     FEATURE  • 

tion  in  these  contests  is  as  bitter  and 
as  hard  fought  were  ever  any  athletic 
duels  or  games  in  track,  held  or  other 
line  of  sports.  International  titles  are 
field  by  many  of  the  guides  who  will 
(  ompete  at  this  Sportsmen  s  Sh  ow  and 
these  defenders  of  their  titles  strive 
mightily  to  retain  those  coveted  med- 
als and  to  establish  new  records.  One 
recalls  the  guide  some  years  ago  who 
in  his  eagerness  to  achieve  a  new 
world  s  record  in  wood  chopping 
chopped  off  a  large  part  of  one  toe  and 
yet  continued  to  chop  away  at  the 
block  of  wood  until  the  referee  had 
triumphantly  announced  that  a  new 
world  s  record  had  been  hung  up. 

All  of  the  states  exhibiting  will  out- 
do themselves  this  year  to  demonstrate 
the  value  of  recreation  and  vacation 
in  war  time  and  there  w  ill  be  new  ac - 
c  essories  and  new  sports  goods  novel- 
ties in  abundance. 

Men  honorably  disc  barged  from  the 
armed  forces  are  returning  now  in  ever 
increasing  numbers  and  many  ol  these 
will  be  present  in  the  l().)3  Spoilsmen  s 
Show  to  man  the  display  booths  and 


MuoYsd  O'Donnell's    \</n<i  Quartet,  a  Sportsmen  s  Show  feature. 


to  take  part  in  the  show.  The  United 
States  Fisheries  will  have  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  interesting  displays 
in  the  show  and  there  will  be  shown 
fish  and  reptiles  from  every  corner  of 
the  globe. 

Herbert  Welc  h  ol  Maine,  holder  of 
many  national  titles  as  a  fly  caster 
will  again  be  at  the  water  show  to 
give  demonstrations  many  times  daily 
ol  his  skill  and  to  teach  others  how 
they  may  attain  at  least  some  ti  1  c  1  ^ 
ure  of  that  skill. 

Sharkey,  the  Trained  Seal,  who  was 
sue  h  a  decided  hit  in  last  year's  show  , 
will  be  a  headliner  again  this  year  as 
will  many  other  leading  attractions  ol 
the  sports  world  in<  luding  SUCh  nation 
ally  known  favorites  as  Beebes  Bears, 
who  costarred  with  Bing  Crosby.  Bob 
Hope  and  Dorothy  I. amour  in  a  picture 
last  season.  Orin  Benson  will  be  there 
with  his  justly  famed  Retrieving  I  )<><_>*. 
while  another  star  act  will  be  Marietta 
Terrill.  the  pule  hriluelinous  miss,  the 
girl  log  roller  w  ho  has  been  able  to  sta\ 
afloat  on  a  log  despite  the  best  and 
most  hearts  efforts  of  her  male  com- 
panions   and  com- 

  petitors  to  dislodge 

her.  Stauber  Broth- 
ers are  coming  from 
\\  is(  onsin  to  put 
on  their  sensational 
log  rolling  ac  l.  also 
and  those  crack 
shots,  the  M  ans- 
lields  will  again 
amaze  and  delight 
the  spectators  with 
their  exhibitions  of 
trie  k  and  fane  \ 
shooting. 

I  .arry    (  irisw  old, 

comedy  diver,  heads 
the  ballet  in  w  hid. 
HI  II  be  le  alureel 
main  girl  cham- 
pions ol  the  art  of 
sw  imming  ami  div- 
ing. Chief  N  ee- 
dahl  >eh.  veteran  of 
many  a  Sportsman  s 
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Sliow  and  still  as  young  us  when  he 
first  appeared  as  master  of  ceremonies, 
again  will  he  at  the  microphone  urg- 
ing the  contestants  to  give  their  all. 

Extensive  plans  (or  llie  entertain- 
ment and  rehabilitation  of  returning 
w  ar  veterans  are  included  in  this  year's 
Sportsmen  s  Show  and  the  govern- 
ment lias  many  limes  approved  of  just 
such  efforts  as  will  here  he  made  to 
show  the  returning  soldiers  and  sailors 
where  and  how  they  may  best  obtain 
out  of  door  recreation.  Each  Sports- 
men s  Show  is  actually  a  preview  of 
the  vacation  and  the  vacation  spots  of 
the  summer  to  come. 

Mecl  lames  Building  itself,  a  build- 
ing which  owes  its  original  existence 
to  Paul  Rex  ere  and  his  associates,  has 
been  completely  renovated  and  many 
improvements  have  been  installed.  The 
building  is  fire  proof  and  not  more 
than  10,000  persons  will  be  admitted 
at  any  one  time.  Since  this  is  true 
several  shows  will  be  held  daily  and 
new  attendance  records  may  still  be 
established.  All  of  the  paraphernalia 
dear  to  the  heart  of  sportsmen  will  be 
on  exhibition,  fishing  tackle,  newest 
model  guns,  camp  equipment,  sports 
clothing,  accessories,  boats,  trailers  and 
all  else  that  spells  pleasure  to  a  vaca- 
tion seeker. 

Few  persons  realize  that  more  money 
is  spent  annually  on  fishing  and  hunt- 
ing than  on  any  other  sport  or  out- 
door activity.  Proper  preparation  today 
means  millions  o  f  doll  ars  brought  into 
New  England  following  the  termina- 
tion of  the  World  War.  This  naturally 
will  aid  in  taking  up  any  slack  in  loss 
of  war  work  and  once  again  New  Eng- 
land will  become  the  Vacation  Land 
o  f  the  nation.  Following  the  first 
World  War  here  was  a  tremendous 
increase  in  interest  in  out  of  door  sports 
and  particularly  in  hunting  and  fish-, 
ing  and  the  Campbell-Fairbanks  Ex- 
positions, sponsors  of  the  New  England 
Sportsmen  s  and  Boat  Show,  feel  that 
this  will  be  exceeded  by  the  interest 
to  be  displayed  at  the  conclusion  of 
this  war. 

hollowing  the  New  England  show, 
the  Campbell-Fairbanks  Expositions 
will  stage  the  National  Sportsmen  s 
Show  in  Exhibition  Hall  of  Madison 
Square  darden.  New  York  from  Feb- 
ruary   18th    through    February  27th 


in<  lusive.  I  he  Sportsmen's 
Shows  are  peculiarly  and 
distiiK  lively  a  New  Eng- 
land idea,  conceived  and 
developed  here.  In  later 
years  they  have  appeared 
in  many  oilier  cities  but 
the  shows  retain  iheir  New 
England  birthright  and. 
tradition  and  are  always 
credited  to  this  area  when 
experts  speak  of  their  birth 
and  their  development. 

duides  Irom  all  of  the 
New  England  stales  and 
from  many  other  points  on 
the  North  American  con- 
tinent will  be  present  and 
the  show  ilsell  will  attract 
thousands  of  persons  to 
Boston  for  llie  period  of  its 
showing.  Many  of  these 
sports  lovers  come  from  far 
distant  points  to  attend  the 
Sportsmen  s  Shows. 

The  New  England  Sports- 
mens   Show  is  one  of  the 
oldest     consecutive  snows 
staged  in  this  section  and  is 
as  typically  New  England 
as  one  could  imagine.  But 
its  fame  spread  quickly  and  now  many 
other  sections  stage  sportsmens  shows 
and    the    very    Bostonian  Campbell- 
Fairbanks  Expositions  firm  has  spon- 
sored the  leading  shows  of  this  kind  in 
many  sections  of  the  country. 

This  year  the  National  Sportsmens 
Show,  a  Campbell-Fairbanks  venture, 
will  be  staged  in  the  exhibition  hall  of 
Mad  ison  Square  darden.  New  York 
February  18  through  February  27  and 
the  entire  paraphernalia  from  the  Bos- 
ton show  will  be  moved  bodily  from 
Mechanics  Building  to  the  big  building 
on  rorty-nin  th  street  in  Manhattan. 
For  several  years  the  National  Sports- 
mens Show  was  held  in  Grand  Cen- 
tral Palace,  which  is  currently  under 
service  to  the  armed  forces  and  to 
which  the  show  will  some  day  return. 
There,  too.  exhibition  from  all  of  the 
Eastern  states  and  a  huge  duides 
Show  feature  and  there,  too,  the  show- 
is  a  tremendous  success. 

In  other  years  the  CampbeMTair- 
banks  Expositions  have  staged  shows 
in  such  other  well  known  cities  as  De- 
troit,  Cleveland,  Indianapolis.  Buffalo. 


Beebe  and  his  bear,  Min. 

Columbus  and  other  cities  and  to  these 
the  sh  ows  will  return  in  other  years. 

1  here  is  no  show  quite  like  this 
Sportsmens  Show,  none  which  offers 
so  many  interesting  and  entertaining 
features  under  one  rool.  Three  floors  of 
Mech  anics  Building  are  used  and  every 
inch  is  occupied.  From  noon  until  late 
in  the  evening  the  big  building  is 
crowded  with  Fishermen,  hunters, 
sportsmen  of  all  varieties,  all  eager  to 
watch  the  duides  Meet  but  still  more 
eager  to  chat  with  the  duides,  with  one 
another  and  wi  th  the  men  and  women 
in  charge  of  the  exhibitions.  For  a  fish- 
erman or  a  hunter  never  loses  his  zest 
for  conversation. 

So — come  along  to  the  Sportsmens 
Show,  let  s  wa  tch  Shar  kev  do  his 
stunts  and  catch  those  fish  thrown  to 
him  by  an  indulgent  trainer,  watc  h  the 
Big  Bear  perform  to  the  delight  of  chil- 
dren of  nine  to  ninety,  see,  too.  the 
beautiful  and  graceful  diving  be  auties, 
— try  out  that  new  fishing  tackle,  or 
some  o  f  that  new  hunting  equipment. 
It's  New  Engl  ana.  its  vacation,  its 
fascinating— it  s  the  Sportsmens  Show . 
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I  in  time  has  come  to  talk  a  little 
about  wines  and  liqueurs,  tliose  in- 
separable companions  of  good  eating 
and  good  cooking.  Since  the  war  has 
made  itself  very  much  felt  in  the  wine 
situation,  it  is  a  good  time  to  look 
around  al  the  available  stocks  and 
draw  a  few  conclusions  about  those 
types  and  brands  that  we  have  at  our 
disposal. 

Beginning  with  the  aperitif  wines, 
we  are  still  well  off.  Of  sherry  there 
is  plenty,  because  there  has  been  a 
steady  flow  from  Spain.  Sherry  is 
among  the  many  wines  that  American 
vintners  have  never  been  able  to  pro- 
dine  in  quality,  but  it  is  one  <>l  the  l<  w 
ones  that  are  plentiful  in  imported 
brands.  Any  of  the  advertised  brands 
of  sherry  will  be  sound,  but  one  usu- 
ally pays  more  for  one  of  these  than 
for  a  wine  of  equal  quality  and  less 
public  ity. 

A  little  experimentation  will  dis- 
cover for  you  a  sherry  suitable  to  your 
taste  and  po<  kelbook.  and  it  is  a  dis- 
covery worth  making.  When  one  comes 
right  down  to  it.  cocktails  are  really 
not  suitable  appetizers— 'the  powerful 
flavor  tends  to  dull  one  s  appreciation 
of  the  food  to  come.  Dry  sherry  or 
Madeira  is  really  a  better  choice,  and 
when  one  can  acquire  them  both 
easily,  it  is  worth  making  the  change. 
Madeira  was  onc  e  a  very  popular  w  ine 
and  suffered  an  inexplicable  decline — 
quite  undeserved,  lor  it  is  a  very  pleas- 
ant drink,  and  there  is  quite  a  lot  to 
be  had  at  reasonable  prices.  By  the 
way,  if  you  serve  wine  for  an  aperitif, 
don  t  serve  canapes  containing  vinegar. 
1  he  two  just  don  t  mix. 

In  dinner  wines,  one  has  a  much 
better  selection  in  domestic  produce 
than  in  imported.  White  wines  fare 
better  at  the  hands  of  local  vintners 
than  do  the  red.  perhaps  because 
American  soil  and  climate  seem  to 
favor  the  while-  grape,  and  you  are 
going  to  be  forced  to  use  domestic 
white  wines  whether  you  like  it  or 
not.  But  it  is  not  too  bad  a  choice: 
domestic    sauternes,    hocks,  moselles 
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and  chahlis  can  be  quite  excellent. 
Cresta  Blanca  puts  out  some  of  the 
best  ol  these,  and  there  is  a  Californian 
Colcombet  hock  that  is  reallv  excellent. 

Cresta  Blanca  also  produces  a  good 
Reisling.  and  there  are  those  who  ap- 
preciate domestic  Zinfandel.  Remem- 
ber in  your  service  of  wine  that  white 
wine  always  precedes  red.  and  that 
a  sweet  wine  never  comes  before  a 
dry.  and  you  will  find  your  apprecia- 
tion of  the  flavor  and  bouquet  muc  h 
greater.  It  is  quite  all  right  to  serve 
dry  wines  up  the  the  roast  course,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  you  can  t  serve 
a  single  wine  all  through  dinner — 
omitting  it  with  the  salad  course,  if 
you  insist  upon  vinegar-dressed  salads. 
But  if  you  make  your  Frenc  h  dressing 
with  lemon  juice  or  a  touch  of  claret, 
all  is  well.  It  really  makes  a  differ- 
ence—  just  try  it  and  see. 

Red  wines  are  just  unobtainable  if 
you  insist  upon  really  sound  varieties. 
Our  American  produce  does  not  meas- 
ure- up  to  the  European,  and  there 
isn  t  any  imported  Bordeaux.  Burgundy 
or  verv  mill  h  Ch  ianti.  Some  domestic 
Cnianti  is  not  bad.  if  you  care  for  a 


sour  red  wine.  It  can  be  delicious  with 
certain  dishes,  however,  and  if  you 
are  lucky  enough  to  find  one  o  f  the 
few  bottles  of  imported  that  are  left 
on  local  shelves,  by  all  means  use  it 
with  pride.  For  some  reason  inexpli- 
cable to  me.  American  vintners  seem 
to  favor  sparkling  Burgundy,  a  soda- 
pop  sort  of  beverage  without  character 
or  spirit.  There  is  just  no  accounting 
for  tastes.  But  for  those  lovers  of  red 
wine,  there  is  no  consolation — except 
the  time  of  peace  and  the  return  of  the 
French  vintages. 

In  the  dessert  and  after-dinner  cate- 
gory, things  are  not  much  brighter 
Sweet  sherry  can  always  be  used — try 
Harvey  s  \er\  heavy  Bristol  Cream — 
and  swee  t  madeira,  but  the  delightful 
I  lungarian  toka\  that  used  to  be  seen 
here  occasionally  has  entirely  disap- 
peared. And  that  is  one  wine  that  has 
never  been  suitably  produced  in  the 
I  nited  Stales.  Perhaps  that  statement 
coidd  be  extended  to  include  muscatel, 
w  hie  h  also  does  not  fare  well  in  these 
parts.  There  is.  however,  lots  and  lots 
of  good  port,  which  is  a  traditional 
and  excellent  dessert  wine.  As  it  comes 
primarily  from  Portugal,  there  have 
been  enough  regular  shipments  to  sup- 
ply all  those  who  love  il.  1  he  French 
dessert  sauternes.  like  C  bateau  ^  quern, 
are  gone.  alas,  except  for  very  rare  and 
precious  hollies  that  sell  at  staggering 


And  wheel  olsr.  Ma  am? 
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prices,  and  there  is  nothing  of  the  type 
made  in  America.  Well,  there  are 
worse  things  to  fall  hack  upon  than 
sherry,  so  cheer  up. 

Champagne  now-— well,  that's  a  dif- 
ficult situation.  The  good  vintages  of 
French  producers  are  just  not  to  be 
had,  although  there  is  some  Veuve 
Cliquot  around  in  vintages  of  the  less 
no  table  vears.  The  same  can  be  said 
for  Mumm's  except  that  it  seems  even 
more  scarce.  However,  there  are  a  few 
bright  spots— one.  at  least.  Great 
Western  puts  out  a  very  passable 
domestic  champagne  that  is  quite 
superior  to  the  average  local  product 
of  this  nature.  It  isn't  cheap  but  it  is 
sure  to  be  sound,  which  is  something. 

All  wines  except  sauterne  and  cha- 
blis  should  be  served  at  room  tem- 
perature; those  two  are  slightly  chilled. 
And  champagne  must  be  icy.  And  for 
heaven  s  sake,  don  t  shake  the  bottles! 
All  good  wine  has  a  sediment,  and 
this  should  be  permitted  to  settle  before 
use.  It  is  much  better  not  to  decant 
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wines,  but  to  serve  from  the  bottle,  and 
when  uncorking,  be  as  gentle  as  with 
a  new-born  babe.  All  wines  suffer  from 
agitation,  and  it  pays  to  be  tender. 

Liqueurs — that  s  something  to  make 
the  connoisseur  shudder.  Cognac  is 
just  not  with  us,  except  for  a  few  stray 
bottles  of  well-known  producers,  sell- 
ing at  exorbitant  rates.  You  can  get 
American,  Spanish.  Portuguese  and 
Argentinian  brandy,  but  why  bother? 
These  are  a  II  flat,  sugary,  and  utterly 
devoid  of  bouquet.  The  one  possible 
exception  to  th  is  is  the  Christian 
Brothers  brandy,  which  is  only  mod- 
erately fair.  Unfortunate  for  brandy- 
drinkers,  who  never  seem  to  appreciate 
grain  liquors,  but  true.  alas. 

All  liqueurs  are  about  in  the  same 
condition.  All  local  products  I  have 
attempted  have  been  poor.  There  is 
a  little  imported  Grand  Marnier.  Per- 
nod. Benedictine  and  Cointreau  to  be 
had — if  you  can  afford  it — 'and  possibly 
some  Armagnac.  but  as  these  have 
never  been   popular   in   this  country. 


they  will  be  less  missed  than  creme  de 
cacao,  creme  de  menthe.  curacao  and 
apricot  brandy.  The  only  imported 
brand  ol  the  latter  I  have  found  is  a 
moderately  good  Garres-Fourche.  The 
rest  exist  only  in  American  brands,  of 
which  De  Kuyper  is  probably  the  best, 
but  that's  not  much  recommendation. 

All  seem  harsh  and  artificial,  some- 
how, instead  of  smooth  and  rich.  Per- 
haps it  is  wise  to  omit  liqueurs  from 
one  s  life  for  the  duration  unless  one 
can  grow  to  like  the  poor  quality  that 
can  be  bought.  But  if  you  do  stumble 
across  anything  rare  and  precious,  don  t 
forget  that,  while  brandy  is  always 
served  at  room  temperature.  fruit 
liqueurs  can  be  slightly  chilled,  al- 
though it  isn  I  necessary,  and  some 
people  disapprove  of  it  entirely. 

About  all  that  can  be  said  to  cheer 
the  wine  lover  is — good  hunting!  It 
will  take  that,  and  the  most  phenom- 
enal luck,  to  come  forth  with  any  of 
the  delightful  things  we  remember  w  ith 
such  nostalgia. 
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I  in.  twilight  o(  Victorianism  in  Eng- 
land was  a  sterile  period  which,  when 
it  was  transplanted  in  America, 
reached  an  even  greater  degree  of  de- 
vitalization. For  in  this  country,  it 
became  mixed  with  several  native 
(  haracteristics,  notable  New  England 
Puritanism  and  that  blind  sort  of  op- 
timism which,  seeing  the  ever-present 
greener  farms  to  the  westward,  made 
o  f  Fail  ure  and  discouragement  a  sin, 
such  as  could  not  be  mentioned  in  the 
pages  of  literature.  In  fact,  there  were 
many  proscriptions  for  the  pages  of 
literature.  If  late-Victorian  England 
saw  nothing  but  glory  in  the  Empire, 
America  saw  nothing  but  sweetness 
and  light  in  its  prairies  and  mountains, 
cities  and  suburbs.  American  writing, 
as  administered  by  William  Dean 
How-ells.  Richard  Watson  Gilder,  and 
Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyck  had  grown  ultra- 
respectable.  It  had  forsaken  not  only 


By  John  G.  Keatinc 

•    AMtTiCLE  • 

the  garret  but  the  earth,  itself,  in  ex- 
change for  the  drawing  room. 

Th  en.  into  this  placid  and  somno- 
lent situation,  the  men  who  were 
young  in  1912  began  to  throw  their 
bombshells.  The  literature  of  revolt  got 
under  way  and,  on  every  side,  the 
opponents  of  the  genteel  tradition  gath- 
ered their  forces  and  polished  their 
arms.  Theirs  was  to  be  a  complete 
break;  nothing  of  the  old  order  was  to 
remain.  And  now.  more  than  thirty 
years  later,  it  would  appear  that  they 
have  won.  They  have  banished  Puri- 
tanism— if  not  completely,  at  least  as  a 
ruling  force— they  have  banished  the 
blind  and  stupid  optimism,  they  have 
ended  the  aping  of  English  models, 
they  have  accepted  only  those  conven- 
tions which  have  fitted  their  tastes. 

Hut  great  as  these  victories  are.  have 
they  affected  the  basic  structure  they 
attacked.''    In    the    roaring    and  tub- 


thumping  which  accompanied  each  suc- 
cessive victory  over  each  stronghold  of 
the  old  guard,  it  seemed  that  they  had. 
Now,  with  the  perspective  gained  in 
the  intervening  decades,  it  begins  to 
appear  that  they  have  not  affected  the 
basic  structure  in  any  great  degree. 
Essentially,  they  have  merely  pro- 
longed the  period  of  decadent  roman- 
ticism of  which  the  genteel  tradition 
was  one  manifestation.  They  have  di- 
verted the  course  of  the  stream  but 
thev  have  not  changed  the  stream.  They 
have,  perhaps,  seen  it  to  its  end. 

Superficially    considered,    this  ma\ 
seem   an   unjust  or  purely  "literary 
criticism.  But  it  is  more  than  that.  For. 
in  their  maintenance  of  the  technique 
of  romanticism.  thej    have  also  main 
tained  its  characteristic  attitude.  True, 
they  have  avoided  the  smugness  and 
sterility  of  their   immediate   piede*  es 
-or-.  Bul  the  essence  of  romantu  ism, 
,\-   Santayana  in   his   essay  of 

(  ioethe  s  haust  is  To  be  miscella- 
neous, to  be  indefinite,  to  be  un  fin- 
ished.  ...  It  is  obstinately  empirical 
and  will  learn  nothing  from  experi- 
ence. And  if  our  modern  writers  are 
anything,  they  are  miscellaneous,  in- 
definite, unfinished,  empirical.  Con- 
sider the  cl  iscontinuous  techniques  of 
(  lertrude  Stein  (I  refer  to  her  earlier 
poetry  where  she  was,  in  all  probabil- 
ity sincere  in  her  efforts  to  impart  a 
new  meaning  to  stale  words)  or  Con- 
rad Aiken  or  Hart  Crane  or  Robinson 
leffers.  It  is  not  only  technique  which 
is  discontinuous,  it  is  the  content,  the 
poet  rv  itself.  The  same  thing  is  true  of 
the  novel  in  which  the  experimental 
methods  ol  writers  like  V  irginia  Woolf. 
James  Joyce,  Marc  el  Proust,  and  Doro- 
thy Ric  hardson  indicate  the  same  ob- 
stinately empirical  attitude. 

I  his  is  not  to  say  that  romanticism 
and   experimentation    have    no  value, 
vg.iin    relerring    to    Mr.  Santayana: 

...  we  max  see  the  radical  and  in- 
alienable  excellence   of  romanticism: 
its  sincerity,  freedom .  richness  .  .  . 
But    for    an    age    which    has  passed 
through  more-  than  <i  century  wi  thout 
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the  controlling  Kand  of  any  universal 
convention,  the  excellence  of  roman- 
ticism does  not  equate  its  limitations. 
Plainly,  the  need  today  is  not  for  a 
more  unbridled  romanticism;  the  situa- 
tion obviously  calls  for  an  application 
of  intelligence  rather  than  a  further 
unleashing  of  the  emotions. 

That  the  thinkers  of  the  world  are 
conscious  of  this  need  is  evident  in  the 
growth  of  Communist  literature  and 
the  diffusion  of  Communist  thought. 
The  poetry  of  revolt  has  moved  from 
the  harsh  realism  of  Sandburg  and 
Masters  to  the  revolutionary  idealism 
of  poets  like  the  young  Englishmen, 
Stephen  and  C.  Day  Lewis.  For,  pa- 
gan though  it  may  be,  Communism 
does  represent  a  synthesis.  However, 
the  balance  wbich  it  and  its  allied  dia- 
lectics seek  to  accomplish  is  not  the 


essential  balance.  The  evils  they  per- 
ceive are  incidental  to  the  main  prob- 
lem; the  solutions  which  they  offer  are 
limited  to  the  particular  problems 
which  they  conceive  as  central.  Their 
nature  and  their  aims  are  material; 
the  universa  1  is  still  ignored;  the  logi- 
cal result  of  their  imposition  on  the 
world  would  be  an  even  less  integrated 
intellectual  atmosphere  than  now  exists. 

And  while  the  present  pagan-roman- 
tic outlook  persists,  there  can  be  no 
order.  Freedom  is  the  only  criterion 
and  the  only  acceptable  solution  is  a 
new  one.  In  the  insistence  of  the  older 
moderns  on  the  individual  s  right  to 
freedom  from  the  exigencies  of  our 
industrial  civilization,  there  was  no 
growth — only  repetition. 

It  is  this  lack  of  growth,  so  evident 
in    contemporary   literature,   which  is 


perhaps  the  best  explanation  for  T.  S. 
Fliot  s  position  as  the  "most  influential 
poet  of  the  decade.  He,  almost  alone 
among  the  men  who  were  writing 
when  he  published  his  first  book  of 
poetrv  in  1917.  has  gone  somewhere. 
The  rest  have  taken  refuge  in  hedon- 
ism and  despair,  like  Hart  Crane,  or 
have  found  refuge  in  temporary  solu- 
tions. For  it  is  now  apparent  that  the 
tremendous  power  and  promise  of  the 
new  literature  has  come  to  nothing 
more  than  that.  Like  the  jazz-age  col- 
legians of  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald  s  novels, 
il  wanted  to  be  free  but.  when  asked 
for  what  il  wanted  to  be  free,  it  had 
no  real  answer  to  make.  It  is  against 
the  obluseness  and  carelessness  of  this 
latter-day  romanticism  that  Eliot  has 
direc  ted  I  lis  criticism. 

His  mental  growth  is  not.  however. 
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flic  only  explanation  For  his  influence. 
His  technical  mastery,  at  a  time  when 
the  exponents  of  freedom  in  the  forms 
of  verse  were  moving  as  confusedly  as 
chickens  with  their  heads  cut  off,  won 
him  the  allegiance  of  pupils  Irom  two 
continents.  This  influence  dates  from 
!  q  1 7  w  hen  he  published  Prufrock 
and  Other  Observations  ,  with  its 
startling  opening  lines. 

Let  us  go  then,  you  and  I. 

Where  the  evening  is  spread  out 
benea  th  the  skv 

Ijke  a  patient  etherized  upon  the 
table. 

But  it  w  as  7  he  Waste  Land,  his 
grim  picture  of  a  sterile  world  in  which 
all  classes,  rich  and  poor  alike,  were 
intellectually  and  morally  barren, 
which  exerted  the  greatest  influence 
on  the  intelligentsia  of  the  last  war  s 
post-war  world.  Some  drew  from  this 
poem  the  implication  that  if  the  exist- 
ing system,  which  had  produced  that 
sterility,  were  to  he  banished,  a  new 
and   fuller  life  could  be  established. 


1  hese  were  the  Marxists,  of  all  congre- 
gations. Others.  like  Joseph  Wood 
Krutch,  did  not  go  that  far.  They 
were  content  to  accept  it  as  a  statement 
of  futilitarianism. 

In  the  Modern  Temper,  Mr.  Krutch 
accepted  the  Eliot  picture  and  fore 
saw  a  world  destined  to  revert,  in 
the  natural  course  of  events,  to  the  less 
cultured  but  more  vital  races  of  the 
earth.  He  didn  t  press  his  point,  sug- 
gest any  remedy.  He  left  the  problem 
where  he  found  it.  suggested  we  make 
friends  with  the  new  possessors  of  the 
earth,  and  then  closed  his  book  with 
a  sentimental  hard-boiled  touch  remi- 
niscent of  Hemingways  novel.  The 
Sun  Also  Rises. 

Since  the  publication  of  The  Waste 
Land,  Eliot  has  crossed  the  desert 
into  the  country  of  Christianity.  Among 
those  who  acclaimed  The  Waste  Land. 
this  was  tantamount  to  suicide.  Chris- 
tianity is  taboo.  Ergo.  Mr.  Eliot  is 
taboo.  C  hristianity  is  a  dead  religion. 
Crgo,  Mr.  El  iot   is  dead.  But  a  less 


biased  and  more  intellectual  examina 
lion  of  Ash  Wednesday,"  his  first 
poetry  after  The  Waste  Lai\d  (except 
for  7  he  Hollow  Men  w  hich  is  really 
a  sort  of  coda  for  it.)  w  ill  show  that  the 
later  poems  represent  an  advance  both 
in  qua  litv  and  technique  as  well  as  in 
thought. 

It  is  in  this  group  of  poems  that  his 
classicism  is  for  the  first  time  firmly 
applied.  And  in  his  best  work.  Mur- 
der in  the  Cathedral,  it  becomes  readi- 
ly apparent  that  he  is  of  the  same  tra- 
dition, if  not  of  the  same  stature,  as 
Dante.  The  form  of  both  these  later 
works  lacks  the  pyrotechnics  and 
complexity  of  The  Waste  Land.  It  is 
simple,  homogeneous  and  direct.  less 
dependent  on  the  violent  contrasts 
which  marked  the  earlier  work.  There 
is  a  progress  in  emotional  value  and 
in  mental  attitude,  as  well.  In  his 
earlier  poetry,  the  essential  aesthetic 
mood  w.i-  irony.  In  these  later  works, 
the  emotion  evoked  is  more  closely  al- 
lied to  humility,  ha  those  two  word-, 
irony  and  humility,  the  growth  of 
Eliot  s  perception  is  synthesized.  Irony 
proceeds  from  man's  failure  to  appre- 
(  i.ile  folly  and  stupidity.  It  is  an  emo- 
tion aroused  in  himself.  It  is,  essen- 
tially,  the  self-respect  which  proceeds 
Irom  a  sense  of  one  s  own  folly. 

But  the  classical  quality  of  Eliot's 
mind  does  not  lincl  complete  expression 
in  his  poetry.  In  Fact,  insofar  as  his 
own  performance  goes,  his  claim  to 
Classicism    is    supported    only    by  his 

technical  excellence,  an  excellence 
wlii<h  derives  in  part  Irom  his  stud) 
of  his  French  and  English  predeces- 
sors, in  part  from  his  ability  to  begin 
where  they  lelt  off.  His  \erse  is.  despite 
an  early  repudiation  of  the  genre,  vers 
lihre.  But  it  is  a  vers  lihre  whic  h  has 
its  associations  with  blank  verse  of 
the  Elizabeth. and  with  the  French- 
man, Jules  Laforgue. 

Primarily,  however,  his  classicism  is 
one  of  essence,  of  an  attitude  and  a  set 
of  beliefs.  He  does  not  approach  the 
forms  of  earlier  classicists,  of  Pope  or 
the  ancient  Greeks.  1  he  forms  of  tradi- 
tional c  lassicism  would  have  been  in- 
congruous, might  even  have  been  ri- 
diculous, if  applied  to  such  poems 
lis  Prufrock  or  /7ie  Waste  Laiul. 
Even  in  the  later  pieces,  the  rigidities 
of  form  would  have  mocked  the  tenia 
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live  and  hesitant  quality  of  the  reli- 
gions emotion  they  contain.  But,  while 
he  might  appear  on  the  surface  to  he 
most  unlike  the  classicists  of  old,  Eliot 
is  within  the  authentic  tradition. 

The  basic  doctrine  of  romanticism 
is  the  doctrine  of  the  individual.  It  is 
intuitive  and  brooks  no  restraining 
authority.  It  strives  to  express  the  in- 
dividual personality  of  the  particular 
poet.  Eliot,  on  the  other  hand,  in  what 
is  probably  his  most  widely  read  es- 
say, has  condemned  each  of  these 
points  quite  thoroughly.  In  this  essay, 
Tradition  and  the  Individual  Talent. 
he  writes.  One  is  rea  dy  f  or  art  when 
one  has  ceased  to  be  interested  in  one  s 
own  emotions  except  as  material.  .  .  . 
The  progress  of  the  artist  is  a  continual 
self-sacrifice,  a  continual  extinction  of 
personality.  His  basic  doctrine  is, 
therefore,  the  direct  antithesis  of  the 
romantic  theory  of  the  all-importance 
of  the  individual  personality. 

It  was  this  and  allied  statements 
which  called  down  upon  his  head  the 
accusation  of  sterility  and  caused  more 
than  one  critic  to  write,  By  preferring 
a  literary  tradition  to  a  human  one, 
he  has  limited  himself  to  form.  .  .  . 
Deprived  of  an  interest  outside  the 
world  of  poetry,  he  can  only  mount  to 
an  ever  narrower  and  less  significant 
lield  of  thought." 

Another  critic  has  phrased  the  same 
accusation  differently.  Edmund  Wil- 
son writes  that  "(Eliot  s)  anti-Romantic 
reaction  is  leading  finally  into  pedantry 
and  futile  aestheticism.  It  is  a  criti- 
cism whose  partial  truth  must  be  recog- 
nized. There  is  a  primness  in  the  tone 
of  Eliot  s  essays  and  an  occasional 
dogmatism.  But  such  judgments,  taken 
in  their  entirety  and  devoid  of  any 
qualifying  statements,  are  unfair.  Thev 
fail  to  appreciate  the  real  worth  of  his 
crusade  against  the  adolescent  attitude 
of  current  literature.  And  if  it  is  true 
that  he  has  retired  from  the  hurly- 
burly  of  everyday  life,  it  is  likewise 
true  that  he  has  hit  upon  the  essential 
weakness  of  that  life  and  has  proposed 
an  answer. 

He  has  refused  to  be  content  with 
transcribing  his  own  personal  emo- 
tions in  graceful  language.  The  poet 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  past,  he  writes, 
recognizes  the  oftentimes  insignificance 
and  flatness  of  his  own  emotions.  The 


poet  has  not  a  personality  to  express, 
for  it  is  not  in  the  way  that  he  is  dif- 
ferent from  his  predecessors  that  he 
is  great,  it  is  in  the  ways  that  he  sheds 
new  light  on  what  is  true  of  mankind 
and  not  of  himself  alone.  Therefore,  it 
is  his  function  to  act  as  a  medium  in 
which  impressions  and  experiences 
combine  in  peculiar  and  unexpected 
ways. 

Far  from  being  sterile  or  hyper- 
aesthetic,  as  his  critics  claim,  he  has 
re-defined  the  true  meaning  of  emotion 
in  literature.  The  classical  tradition 
which  he  upholds  does  not  exclude 
emotion  from  literature.  The  difference 
between  it  and  romanticism  is  a  differ- 
ence in  interpretation.  Classicism  de- 
nies the  value  of  an  untrammelled 
out-pouring  of  the  particular  poet  s 
pe  rsonality. 

It  is  this  poetry  of  sentimen  tal  sub- 
jectivity which  Eliot  opposes.  The 
main  burden  of  his  essays  and  the  trend 
of  his  poetry  has  been  toward  the  ac- 
ceptance of  some  traditional  Frame- 
work of  ideas  within  which  new  ideas 


can  evolve,  be  compared,  and,  if  lound 
worthy,  be  incorporated.  He  looks  for 
the  definition  of  his  classicism  in  the 
writing  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  for  his 
tech  nique  or  expression  in  the  writings 
of  Donne,  Gautier.  and  the  French 
Svmbolists. 

The  id  eal  which  he  has  in  mind  seems 
to  be  embodied  in  The  D  ivine 
Comedy.  In  it  he  has  found  what  is 
the  essential  lack  of  the  modern  world: 
a  fixed  relation  between  the  individual 
and  the  universe.  The  scientific  materi- 
alism o  f  the  I  ate  nineteenth  and  earlv 
twentieth  century  has  destroyed  that 
relation  and  has  supplied  no  substitute. 
Modern  man.  looking  within  himself, 
(  an  find  no  powers  which  compensate 
for  the  missing  fixity  of  relations.  He 
exists  in  a  waste-land,  strewn  with 
broken  gods  and  pockmarked  with 
treacherous  shell-holes.  This  lack  of  a 
homeland,  the  lack  of  an  accepted  con- 
ception of  the  universe  and  man  s  plac  e 
in  it.  has  been  an  obsession  with  con- 
temporary poets.  Eliot  was  among  the 
very  first  to  formulate  in  English  poetry 
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Ethiopian  Magic 

/  he  black  witch  man  oj  the  i\ubian  sands 

Is  new-returned  from  the  mountain  lands. 

In  his  gaze  is  guile,  and  a  sleek  black  smile 

L-urues  his  well  fed  mouth  with  cunning  while 

He  looks  at  the  rings  on  his  great  black  hands. 

I  U'o  jewels  are  there,  two  blazing  balls; 

And  strange  is  the  power  that  the  witch  man  calls 

From  //iose  depths  so  chill;  the  tribe  grows  still 

I  o  watch  how  he  works  his  awesome  will. 

How  the  ray  oj  death  from  those  two  stones  falls. 

7  he  lost  black  tribe  of  Nubia  knows 

i  hat  place  in  the  hills  where  the  witchman  noes. 

How  he  seeks  the  lair  of  the  dragon  there 

And  slays  its  young  with  a  spell  so  rare 

As  soon  in  the  spring  as  he  mo/y  grows. 

Though  it  makes  their  midnight  terrors  rise, 

I  he  strange  lost  tribe  of  Nubia  buys 

The  witch-man  s  wares — pale  flesh  he  bears 

From  his  dragon-hill;  for  a  price  lie  shares 

The  precious  meat  :  but  he  keeps  the  eyes. 

I  he  black  men  go  when  that  meal  is  done 

And  walk  untouched  in  the  lien  est  sun. 

From  the  heal  of  noon  they  more  immune 

For  the  dragon  flesh  brings  an  icy  boon 

I  hat  the  Nubians  crave,  though  their  spirits  shun 

I  he  hulelul  light  o\  those  dragon  stones 
I  hal  the  sleek  iritch  -doctor  prou    v  oirns 
For  a  man  may  die  of  a  dragon  eye. 
Some  night  they  will  hear  the  witch  man  S  Cry, 
Some  dreadful  dawn  find  /lis  fire  seared  bones. 

Franc  i     I  I  Ml 


the  devastating  effect  of  mis  rootless 
ness  on  modern  num.  The  under-  stated 
anguis  I.  of  El  iot  s  lines, 

Consequently  /  rejoice,  having  to 

construct  something 
I  pon  which  to  rejoice 
And  pray  to  God  to  hace  mercy 
on  ns. 

finds  an  echo  in  the  works  ol  a  dozen 
younger  poets.  Archibald  MacLeish 
asks : 

I  low  shall  we  learn  what  it  is  that 
our  hearts  believe  in? 
Another  writes: 

How  shall  we  find  the  bodies  of 
these  unslain,  exiled  from  war 
but  now  returned,  furloughs  of 
exiles  signed  from  all  green  ports 
on  earth? 

More  closely,  John  Peale  Bishop  paral- 
lels them  in: 

/  he  ceremony  must  be  found 
Traditional,  with  all  its  symbols 
ancient  as  the  metaphors  in  dreams: 
strange,  with  never  before  heard 

music;  continuous 
until   the   torches   deaden   at  the 

bedroom  door. 
And  Eliot  has  been  among  the  lirsl 
to  record  the  results  of  this  rootless- 
ness:  the  Apeneck  Sweeney  brood 
has  usurped  the  universe,  the  straw- 
brained  paralytics  stupidly  stumbling 
round  the  prickly  pear,  lor  whom  the 
world  ends  not  with  a  bang  but  a 
whimper.  And  Eliot  was  early  in  ad- 
vocating a  solution.  What  he  proposed 
was  a  return  to  tradition. 

I  his  adherence  to  the  classical  ideal 
of  an  ordered  universe  and  the  Thom- 
istic  interpretation  of  that  order  has  led 
Eliot  farther  and  farther  away  from 
the  writers  and  public  who  accLaimed 
The  Waste  Land.  He  has  left  the 
writers  of  revolt  who,  having  won  their 
battle  to  overthrow  the  conventions  of 
Yictorianism,  have  been  unable  to 
proceed  to  a  conception  of  any  lasting 
and  vital  convention  to  take  its  place. 
El  iot.  is  now.  of  that  generation  so 
boringly  unintellectual  and  decadently 
romantic,  almost  alone  as  a  spokesman 
lor  those  younger  writers  who  can- 
not be  content  with  the  disillusionment 
that  has  followed  the  conquest  of  the 
genteel  tradition.  His  influence  among 
them  has  been  to  lessen  the  rush  into 
the  simplified  concepts  and  question- 
able  solac  e  of  Marxism. 
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He  has  won  their  respect  through 
his  technical  mastery  and  Ins  intellec  - 
tual growth.  He  has  retained  it  for  his 
restatement  of  those  principles,  long 
hidden  under  the  out-modeled  gar- 
ments of  romanticism,  upon  which  a 
sound  understanding  ol  the  world  and 


society  and  the  individual  may  be 
<k  hieved.  He  has  been  a  true  poet, 
convinced  of  the  value  of  poetry  as 
something  more  than  propaganda, 
something  greater  than  a  parlor  accom- 
nlishment.  something  less  than  religion. 
I  le  has  been  one  who. 

.  .  .  when  all  the  wand  came  back 
And  the  light  crept   up  between 

the  shutters 
And  you   heard  the  sparrows  in 

the  gutters, 
.  .  .  had  Such  a  vision  of  the  street 
As  the  street  hardly  understands. 
And  the  street  has  been  the  world, 
the  contemporary  world,  the  was  tel  and 
— which  is  a  w  asteland  because  it  can- 
mil  see  the  springs  ol  love  and  truth 
and  life  which  could  gush  into  it  From 
the  wells  of  the  past,  from  the  well  of 
tradition,  il  there  were  not  dams  and 
diko  to  block  the  stream.  It  has  been 
liis  value— aside  From  all  aesthetic  and 
literary   importance  he   has  had— that 
he  ha*  been  one  w  ho  has  helped  crash 
through  tliosc  dikes  and  dams. 

The  Bostoman 


The  legendary  bridal  verse.  Some- 
thing old,  something  new,  something 
horrovved.  something  blue.  inspired 
Princess  Gourielli  to  create  a  perfume 
called  Something  Blue.  Something 
Blue  is  a  caressing  perfume— light, 
imaginative,  happy— inspired  by  the 
bride  of  yesterday,  today  and  tomorrow 
—and  dedicated  to  all  who  are  young 
in  heart,  romantic.  Something  Blue  is 
exquisitely  bottled  and  packaged,  with 
a  heart-shaped  sachet  attached  to  the 
box.  This  delightful  little  sachet  may 
be  detached  and  pinned  wi  thin  the 
bride  s  lingerie  and  be  her  something 
blue  to  accompany  her  to  the  altar. 
1  o  those  for  whom  the  wedding  is  a 
past  or  future  event,  this  appealing 
sachet  may  be  used  in  handkerchief, 
glove  or  lingerie  drawers.  Or.  it  is 
small  enough  to  use  personally,  to  be 
slipped  into  pocket  or  bag.  pinned  into 
garment  or  hat. 

Full  Bloom 
Just  as  a  rose  shows  off  its  beaut) 
when  it  is  in  lull  bloom,  so  too  does  a 
woman  s  skin   look  fresh  and  young- 


By  Carol  Thomas 

•     flEP.4BT.MB.VT  • 

W  hen  it  loses  this  essential  moisture, 
it  becomes  dry  and  lined.  There  is 
a  beauty  preparation  produced  by 
Charles  of  the  Ritz  for  combatting  this 
problem  of  keeping  the  older  woman  s 
skin  looking  youtbful  and  unlined.  It 
is  called  Revenescence  Cream,  and 
contains  a  scientific  blend  of  ingredi- 
ents that  help  to  give  the  skin  that 
fresh,  dewy  Finish.  Try  the  introductory 
size  offered  by  Charles  of  the  Ritz  and 
see  for  yourself. 

White  Flame 

Helena  Rubinstein  s  haunting  per- 
fume. White  Flame,  has  been  captured 


(  naries  of  lite   Rllz   Repenesoene  cream 
helps  lo  give  llie  shin  a  fresh,  dewy  {tnish. 

looking  if  it  continues  to  have  liiofsTure. 
It  is  the  moisture  in  the  rose  that  keeps 
its  petals  soft  and  smooth,  and  the 
same  principle  holds  true  with  a 
woman  s  skin,  which  remains  youthful 
looking   as   long   as   it    has  moisture. 
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Helena  Rubinstein  •<  \\  Kite  Flame  per- 
funic  in  In, ill  so/id  and  liquid  (w«i  lends 
nit  ciK  naniiruj  aura. 

in  ,1  smart  new  plastic  case — in  other 
words,  in  a  solid  perfume  that  lasts 
and  lasts.  It  is  wonderful  to  brush  over 
your  hair  between  dances,  dab  on  youi 
wrists,  behind  your  ears,  for  a  delight- 
ful aura.  You  can  carry  this  perfume 
compact  in  your  purse  all  the  time. 
Then  there  is  always  While  Maine 
perfume  in  liquid  form.  Whatever  you 
are  wearing,  wherever  you  are.  W  bite 
Flame  perlume  sets  you  apart  on  an 
island  ol  enchantment.  The  glass 
stopper  of  this  exquisite  nacon  grace- 
fully  tapers  off  into  a  flame.  The 
cylindrical  box  which  holds  the  per- 
fume is  a  rich  purple  rayon  moire — a 
torch-like  Hame  rising  majestically  from 


the  small  red  hearts  strewn  over  the 
box. 

Pink  Magic 

Pink  Magic  is  the  name  that  La 
Cross  has  given  to  its  new  nail  lacquer 
shade.  It  is  a  vivid  tone — a  flash  of 
fuchsia — a  rollicking  rose — all  com- 
bined in  a  shade  that  will  do  magic 
things  for  the  whiteness  of  your  hands. 
La  Cross  has  created  Pink  Magic  as 
an  accessory  shade  to  the  lovely  lady 
eleganc  e  in  clothes.  1  ou  II  find  Pink 
Magic  in  your  favorite  department 
store  in  the  easy-to-hold  bevelled 
bottle. 

Golden  Drops  of  Perfume 

I  he  thrilling  emotions  ol  <jreat  music 
have  been  captured  in  the  <_>olden  drops 
I  P  rince  Matchabelli  s  Stradivari  per- 
fume— a  fragrance  rich  and  mellow  a- 
•  i    note    from    the    heart    ol    a  violin. 


The  ihrillinu  IWIUltons  of  ureal  music  Rape 
heen  captured  i"  Prime  MatCMMM*  Sire 

(liiHiri  perfume, 

Stradivari  is  a  perfume  that  women 
wear  because  they  love  it.  love  the 
feeling  ol  elegance  and  glamour  that 

it  gives  them,  like  their  lurv  and  jewels. 
Stradivari  is  a  perlume  women  weai 
because  men  admire  it  at  once.  It  is 
powerful  and  unforgetable.  Stradivari 
comes  in  beautiful  frosted  crown  and 
gilt  trown  bottles,  which  distinguish 
all  of  Prince  Matchabelli's  perfumes— 
amoni>    them,    the   gentle   Duchess  ol 
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BATH  POWDER 


?ichly  scented  ...  La  Conga  is  the  bath  powder  smart 

women  love.  Fitting  the  hand  so  conveniently 
this  new  shaker  top  box  is  ideal  for  home  . . . 

for  travelling  ...  for  keeping  handy  at  all  times. 


AN 


IOTHER    M   FAMOUS  BEAUTIFIER  BY 


1  1    University  Place,  New  York  3,  N.  Y 


INC. 
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Peter  Flynn 

164  TREMONT  STREET 


\  ork  and  Ave  Maria,  the  tumultuous 

Katlierine    the   Great,  and   the  fresh 

Russian  Easter  Lily  and  Georgian 
C  arnation. 

For  Men  Only 
If  you  are  a  member  of  the  male  sex 
wild  myopia,  or  whatever  it  is  that 
makes  a  man  s  eves  slide  into  a  beaut v 
column,  don  t  go  away!  Pause  long 
enough  lo  read  how  the  female  adorns 
herself  to  lure  you — perfume,  powder, 
lipstick,  eye  shadow — while  you  stand 
around  casting  an  aura  of  tobacco. 
I  low  about  taking  a  leaf  out  of  her 
book  and  doing  a  bit  of  fixing  yourself? 
You  need  not  over-do  it — there  are  aids 
to  good-grooming  as  masculine  as  a 
paratrooper  s  division.  For  instance, 
llie  products  by  Seaforth.  designed 
especially  for  you.  There  is  shaving 
soap,  lotion,  talc,  cologne,  deodorant 
and  hand  soap.  You'll  like  the  Fresh 
fragrance  of  Seaforth! 

Yanky  Clover 

Richard  Hudnui  has  redesigned  its 
1  an  ky  CI  over  fragrance  line.  Delicately 
and  femininely  executed,  the  packages 
nave  the  wholesome  llavor  and  nostal- 


Rlcnard  fiuanut'i   Yaruty  Clover  pagranca 
ramps  i/i  per/umed  toilet  watur,  talcum,  auat- 

incj   poinlVr,    MCMrl   urn/  (ologne. 

gic  feeling  ol  the  early  1900  era— 
picnics  under  the  stars,  square  dances, 
box  socials — new  mown  hay.  fresh 
baking.  In  perfume,  toilet  water,  tal- 
cum, dusting  powder,  sachet  and 
cologne,  the  clean,  tangy  meadow - 
sweet  fragrant  e  0  I  Yanky  CI  over  re- 
mains the  same,  so  that  the  combina- 
tion ol  package  and  fragrance  are 
unmistakably    Americ  an  countryside.' 


Soft  Focus 

Lentheric  supplements  its  "Soft- 
Focus  cosmetic  group  with  a  new 
night  cream.  A  liberal  amount  of  lano- 
lin goes  into  its  creation  which  should 
please  many  women  who  feel  that 
lanolin,  and  lanolin  only,  will  save 
their  skins  from  the  ravages  of  weather 
and  worry.  It  is  quite  true  that  no 
better  softening  agent  has  yet  been 
found,  and  Lentheric  feels  most  fortu- 
nate in  being  able  lo  provide  it  in  its 
new  cream. 


A  powder  milt  tlmt  ''ill  sure  UMMllM  pre- 
cious   ■oeufl    field    /  >■</<    von    rii'iif    ami    u  >  ll 

yiutmieJ. 


Did  you  know  that  .1  powder  mitt 
c  .111  >ave  lots  of  extra  work.'  How  many 
times  have  you  heard  women  grumble 
bee  ause  at  least  1  :t  of  their  bath  powder 
is  wasted  on  the  floor?  How  many 
times  have  you  yourself  complained 
about  this  very  thin".'  We  know  we 
have.  It's  a  waste  of  the  powder,  and 
what  s  more,  it  s  a  darned  nuisance  to 
have  to  clean  it  up  afterwards. 

I  here  are  several  types,  but  the  de- 
luxe mitt  is  made  of  heavy  white- 
brocade  with  a  vo  lupl  UOUS  SI  Ik  velvet 
mitt  palm,  and  comes  trimmed  in  either 
Sunset  Pink  or  Heaven  Blue  bow  and 
piping;  Inside  the  mill  there  is  a 
special  pouch  where  the  powder  is 
placed  thai  snaps  down  sec  urely.  This 
feature  makes  it  refill. ihle  when  you 
have  used  the  powder  up.  As  you  pal 
it  on  your  body  after  your  bath  it 
leaves  a  heaven  h  lil  m  ol  Fragrance 
that  lasts  and  lasts,  but  there's  never 
thai  messy  exc  ess. 
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By  Whit  Hobbs 

•    SAT ERE  • 

I  orty-four  days1  after  the  birth2  of  a 
Puliter  Prize'^  winner4  in  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas. 0  another  Pulitzer  Prize  win- 
ner.6 Van  Wyck'  Brooks,8  was  born 
in  Plainfieid,9  New  Jersey10  on  Feb- 
ruary 16.  1886. 11 
He  is  still  alive.12 

1  I  wcnty  three  days  longer  than  the  title  of  the 
Iriiimus  novel  Three  Weeks  by  Elinor  Glyn, 
whose  maternal  grandfather  Colonel  Thomas 
Saunders  was  born  in  Paris  at  the  end  of  the 
I'renrh  Revolution  in  1795  and  was  related  to  the 
Admiral  Saunders  who  helped  to  take  Quebec. 

-  Other  people  who  were  born:  A.  Leo  Giuffre. 
I  inie  Zweigenbaum.  Algird  M.  Alyta.  tannic 
Lipof,  Offie  D.  ^oungblood. — Boston  Telephone 
Directory,  1945. 

3  Pulitzer  Prizes  arc  a  scries  of  prizes,  awarded 
annually.  1  hey  were  founded  by  Joseph  Pulitzer, 
the  son  of  a  Maygar- Jewish  father  and  an  Auslro- 
(  irrnian  mother,  who  married  Miss  Kate  Davis,  a 
distant  relative  of  Jefferson  Davis,  and  who  was 
the  sole  owner  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  on 

c  tober,  1  882  when  his  chief  editorial  aid,  Colonel 
John  A.  Cockerill  shot  and  killed  a  lawyer,  Colo- 
nel Alonzo  \V.  Slayback. 

4 1  his  particular  Pulitzer  Prize  winner,  John 
Gould  Fletcher,  was  born  the  only  son  of  a  Con- 
federate soldier,  John  Gould  Fletcher,  aged  fifty- 
five,  and  of  Adolphine  (Krause)  Fletcher,  of 
German  and  Dutch  descent,  and  twenty-four  years 
his  junior. 

5  Nowhere  near  West  Sixteenth  Street,  New 
^  ork  City,  the  birthplace,  fifty-six  days  earlier,  of 
Deems  Taylor,  who  was  graduated  from  the 
Ethical  Culture  High  School  in  1902,  the  same 
year  in  which  Mrs.  Annie  Johnston  wrote  The 
Little  Colonel's  He  ro. 

6  Still  other  Pulitzer  Prize  winners:  Bernadotte 
Everly  Schmitt,  Fred  Albert  Shannon,  Odell  Shep- 
ard,  Justin  Harvey  Smith,  Mrs.  Leonora  Von 
Stosch  Speyer. 

"  Not  to  be  confused  with  Van  Wyck  Mason, 
who  received  a  B.S.  degree  from  Harvard  in 
1924  and  wrote  mysteries  under  the  pseudonym 
of     Geoffrey  Coffin.  ' 

8  No  relation  to  Charles  Stephen  Brooks. 

9  The  re  are  20,738  Residental  Electric  Meters  in 
Plainfield. 

10  In  New  Jersey,  to  become  a  member  of  the 
State  Police,  an  applicant  must  be  more  than  five 
feet  six  inches  tall,  weigh  at  least  135  pounds 
and  be  between  the  ages  of  24  and  40.  The  state 
Rower  is  the  violet. 

1'  In  1886  James  Joyce  had  not  yet  written 
Ulysses  because  he  was  only  four  years  old. 

12  "He  (Van  Wyck  Brooks)  is  still  alive."— 
Van  Wyck  Brooks.  Who.  Every  Time  He  Open 
His  Mouth  Puts  His  Footnote  In  It."  Anon. 
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MK   AMETHYST   AND    RUBY   EARRINGS   .  . 

$150.     lax  included 


WITH  MATCHING  BROOCH  ! 

$150.    Tax  included 


Now  Located  AT  43  SUMMER  STREET 
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If  your  hair  is  anything 
less  than  radiantly  and 
colorfully  'young-look- 
ing:"—  you  should  see 
about  a  CLAIROL  Sham- 
poo Tint  treatment.  It's 
pleasant  and  exciting  to 
see  drabness  and  gray- 
ness  give  way  to  a  youth- 
ful rich  shade. 


If  you  are  just  starting  to  turn  gray,  we 
can  easily  blend  it  to  match  your  own 
natural  shade.  We  take  the  precaution  of 
using  Clairol  only  as  directed  on  the  label. 


JULIAN 


143  NEWBURY  ST. 

Com.  9155 
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A  SHOP  SINGLE  IN  EXCELLENCE 

of  a  ^evuel 
(Custom  l^f]ade 
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WATCH  REPAIRING 
REPAIRS  RESTRINGING 

376  IOYLSTON  ST..  BOSTON.  MASS. 


JJie  Sxtuice  Qlufrt 

By  Lillian  Bernstein 


CHI LDRENS  CLOTHES 
MUST  BE  RIGHT 
FOR  THE  DURATION 

Excellent  selection  of  clothes  for 

INFANTS 

BOYS  to  6  Years 
GIRLS  to  14  Years 

Also  for 

HIGH  SCHOOLERS 

MISS  WESTGATE 

141 A  Newbury  Street 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


ARTMCE.E  • 


(/.</» tor  s  Note:  Wfial  happens  at  all  these  service 
clubs  Bostonians  are  asked  to  support  ?  Do  the  men 
get  real  benefit  from  them?  Each  week  BoSTONIAN 
Mac.azinf:  s  Miss  Bernstein  it  ill  visit  several  of 
the  clubs  anil  report  her  impressions  and  observa- 
tions in  litis  new,  regular  column;) 

Bay  State-Buddies  Clubs 

The  Welcome  sign  is  always  out  at 
llie  Buddies  Club  for  service  men  and 
women  of  all  Allied  countries.  Lo- 
cated in  the  heart  of  the  city,  on  his- 
toric Boston  Common,  it  is  renowned 
from  the  far  Hung  Pacific  to  the  blue 
wdters  of  the  Mediterranean. 

I  he  atmosphere  is  entirely  an  in- 
lormal  one.  At  a  glance,  one  might  see 
a  group  huddled  around  a  piano  sing- 
ing songs,  a  game  of  bridge,  with  a  ca- 
pable instructor  in  attendance,  type- 
writers clanging  away  writing  letters 
to  dear  ones,  others  reading,  listening 
to  phonograph  records,  both  hot  and 
classical,  chatting,  or  indulging  in 
tempting  refreshments.  More  and  more 
dan<  ing  seems  to  be  the  preference  of 
the  guests  and  dances  are  held  nine 
times  every  week  to  the  gay  accom- 
paniment of  an  outstanding  orc  hestra. 

1  he  Buddies  Club  offers  many  fa- 
e  ililies.  among  them  at  I  onimodations 
lor  shaving,  showers,  telegraph  and 
telephone-  service,  an  information  desk 
where  a  Red  Cross  representative  is 
constantly  in  attendance  to  answer  all 
kinds  of  questions,  from  when  does  the 
next  train  leave  lor  Oswego,  Oregon 
to  where  is  the  nearest  roller  skating 
rink.  1  he  canteen  deserves  special  rec- 
ognition as  it  serves  thousands  ol  men 
and  women  each  week  at  a  nominal 
charge.  Consideration  is  also  due  the 
home  hospitality  group  who  arrange 
for  groups  to  attend  parties  and  dances 
in  people  s  homes.  I  he  banking  serv- 
ice is  outstanding  and  distinctive.  It 
enables  servicemen  and  women  to 
have  their  checks  cashed  at  any  time. 

Contributions  from  readers  of  the 
Boston  American  and  Daily  Record 
made  possible  the  opening  of  the  Bud- 
dies Club  in  May.  iQ.ji.  It  consisted 
of  one  large  building  which  housed 
a  large  social  room  and  a  couple  of 
sma  Her  rooms  for  relaxation  purposes. 
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In  November,  IQ42,  additions  to  the 
club  were  erected,  and  this  section 
came  to  be  the  Bav  State  Club,  ooon 
afterwards,  it  was  turned  over  to  the 
Soldiers  and  Sailors  Committee,  and 
last  year  it  was  absorbed  by  the  U.S.O. 
For  merriment  and  dancing  one  oc- 
cupies the  Buddies  Club,  and  for  re- 
laxation and  quiet  the  Bay  State  Club. 

Loads  of  credit  is  due  the  two  thou- 
sand volunteer  workers  who  give  of 
their  time  unstintingly  each  week  in 
making  so  many  people  just  a  little  bit 
happier.  To  mention  just  a  few  are 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Riley  Hampton  and  Mr. 
Boynton  of  the  Entertainment  Com- 
mittee. Mrs.  Durham  Jones.  Chairman 
of  Senior  Hostesses.  Misses  McPhee 
and  Pearson  in  charge  of  Junior  Host- 
esses, and  Mr.  I  .vnehan  Crocker. 
Chairman  of  the  House  Committee. 

For  fun  and  entertainment,  it  s  the 
Buddies  C  lub.  Buddies.  ^  ou  w  ill  be 
cordially  received  from  8:00  A.M.  to 
i  i  OO  P.M.  seven  days  per  week. 

Thl  Arlington  Akmv  anC  Navy 
Officers  Club 

At  the  corner  of  Arlington  Street 
ana  C  ommonwealth  Avenue,  directly 
opposite  the  Public  Gardens  stands  a 
four  story  brovvn>lone  \  ictorian  man- 
sion of  the  1N70S.  now  known  as  the 
Arlington  Armv  and  Xavv  Officers 
CI  ub.  rormerlv  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Montgomery  Sears  who  was  a  lover 
of  music,  art.  and  painting,  the  inte- 
rior is  indicative  of  these  things.  The 
decorations  are  unique.  On  close  ob- 
servation, one  would  note  a  Cobelin 
tapestry,  Italian  paintings,  and  a  por- 
trait, from  a  collection,  of  Queen  Isa- 
bella o  pain.  I  he  carved  Furniture, 
painted  ceilings.  brocaded  walls, 
brasses,  and  pewters  are  appealing 
even  to  the  eyes  of  an  amateur. 

The  Armv  and  Navy  Officers  Club 
official!)  opened  on  I'ebruarv  12.  1943. 
1  he  reason  for  this  undertaking  was 
due  to  the  great  influx  of  officers  in 
Boston  who  had  no  place-  to  go  when 
off  duty.  Originally,  it  functioned  at 
the  Hotel  Statl  cm  in  two  rooms  which 
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the  managers  ol  tlie  hotel  olleretl  Iree 
ol  charge.  Soon  afterward,  the  club 
was  invited  by  Colonel  Slokely  to  op- 
erate  at  tlie  Arlington  street  Iiome  of 
Mrs.  J.  D.  Cameron  Bradley,  daughter 
of  the  Sears,  who  bad  given  her  house 
lo  the  officers  of  the  Port  of  Embarka- 
tion for  an  officers  mess. 

The  I  irst  floor  consists  of  tlie  library 
which  is  chock  full  of  books  and  maga- 
zines. The  setting  is  conducive  to  com- 
plete relaxation.  In  addition,  there  is 
the  housing  bureau,  where  under  tlie 
expert  supervision  of  Miss  Peggy  Stu- 
art more  than  800  officers  and  their 
families  have  been  accommodated 
each  month. 

On  the  second  floor  is  the  spacious 
candlelit  dining  room  where  dinner 
is  served  every  night  with  a  special 
smorgasbord  on  Sunday.  The  bar  is  an 
intimate  rendezvous  with  choice  liq- 
uors served;  the  living  room  is  spacious 
and  comfortable.  A  very  informal  hour 
is  enjoyed  daily  at  tea  time.  Adjoining 
the  living  room  is  the  ballroom  which 
houses  the  Hulchins  organ,  the  first 
electric  organ  in  the  country.  Dances 
are  held  here  four  times  a  week  to  the 
music  of  Ruby  Newman  and  other 
well  known  orchestras. 

Not  ft  be  forgotten  on  the  second 
floor  is  Miss  Edna  Wells,  a  lady  whose 
duties  are  innumerable.  To  mention 
only  a  few.  she  is  in  charge  of  home 
hospitality  and  arranges  for  tickets  for 
private  clubs,  sports,  concerts  and 
other  events.  Her  cordiality,  friendli- 
ness, and  deep  understanding  are  an 
inspiration  to  the  officers  who  consult 
her  and  seek  her  advice  on  problems, 
such  as,  for  one  instance,  arranging 
a  wedding  and  honeymoon.  Her  vast 
training  overseas  as  a  recreational 
worker  for  the  American  Red  Cross  in 
World  War  1  has  prepared  her  for  the 
task  she  has  undertaken.  Miss  Wells 
is  ably  assisted  at  all  times  by  different 
members  of  the  various  committees 
w  hich  are  operating  the  club. 

The  two  upper  floors  consist  of  bed- 
rooms where  as  many  as  seventy-five 
officers  can  sleep. 

Informal  parties  are  held  nightly, 
with  music,  dancing,  bridge,  games, 
library,  hostesses  and  refreshments 
making  a  variety  of  entertainment.  The 
club  is  at  the  disposal  of  officers  twen- 
ty-four hours  a  day. 
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The  most  famous  dance 
*   J  orchestras  in  the  couly, 

you'll  always  find  them  in  the  2^ 

TerraceUoom 


Dinner  dancing  nightly  except  Sunday 
4  Supper  dancing  Tuesday  through  Saturday 

Hotel  StatUr  '  "BOSTON" 

D-B.  Stanbro,  manager.  ^ 
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A  diamond  ring 
is    the  supreme 
Sift.    We  offer 
fine  quality  dia- 
monds in  yellow 
"old  or  platinum 
mountings  of  the  latest  de- 
signs at  very  attractive  prices. 
f"or  more  than  100  years  we 
have    maintained    the  high 
standard   of  quality   of  our 
diamond  slock. 


120  Washington  St. 
BOSTON 

Uslahlislwd 


|  Copley 
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Coiffures 


Distinctive  styling  for 
the  exciting  season 
ahead  .  .  .  the  finest 
coiffure  artists  at  your 
service. 

(ftoplri)  Jllaza  Bjotcl 

Boston,  Mass 


Suite  101-107 


COM   7578  £ 


COOLEYS 

Established  1860 

English  Leather 
Billfolds 


INC. 
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34  Newbury  St. 
KEN.  3827  Boston 


By  Arthur  W.  Heintzelman 
•    DEI'AKTMEXT  • 


James  McBey  ranks  as  one  o  f  the 
greatest  contemporary  British  etchers, 
who  has  combined  a  flexible  style  with 
keenness  of  observation  in  recording  an 
enormous  variety  of  subjects.  However, 
few  admirers  of  his  prints  know  his 
water  colors  and  drawings,  where  his 
versatility  is  so  ablv  expressed. 

The  Januarv  exhibi-   

lion  is  composed  of  a 
group  of  representa- 
tive examples  from  the 
Albert  H.  Wiggin 
C  olie<  lion.  I  sent  .  .  . 
the  drawings  as  prom- 
ised,  the  artist  wrote 
to  Mr.  Wiggin  in 
September  I  Q  "5  I  . 
"T  h  e  v  may  seem 
somewhat  scrappy, 

bul  there  are  amongst 
them   interesting  and 

verj  personal  tiling. 
Wl  len  signing  them 
they  brought  back  viv- 
idly to  me  the  (  ir<  um- 

stani  es  under  which 
they  were  done.  I  feel 
the}   L.><)  to  a  sympathetic; 


SoUa  P  del  Orso 


a  sympatnetK  <  us  tod  Mil. 
else  I  would  not  have  parted  with  them, 
but  I  have  no  regrets  because  I  owe  you 
much.  ...  In  the-  letter  he  added  that 
Martin  Hardie.  Curator  of  Prints  at 
the  Y  i<  lori.i  and  Albert  Museum,  had 
intended  writing  a  book  on  drawings 
for  el<  hings,  and  that  he  had  seta  tea 
some  of  his  drawings  lor  purposes  of 
reproduction.  Unfortunately,  up  to 
this  time,  Mr.  Hardie  has  not  carried 
out  his  purpose.  Such  a  book  would 
undoubtedly  be  of  great  value. 

In  the  exhibition  held  in  o\  ember 
IQII  three  important  plates  of  McBey 
—  Barcarolle.  New  ^  ork  Harbor, 
and  Shipping  On  the  Cuiideeca'— 
were  shown  with  accompanying  stales 
and  trial  proofs  illustrating  the  de- 
velopment of  each  subject.  They 
(  reated  much  interest  at  that  time;  and 
now  the  educational  value  ol  the  col- 
lection is  further  demonstrated  through 
the  display  of  the  artist's  water  colors, 
studies,  and  drawings  which  were  the 
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lirsl  thoughts  for  his  plates.  A  student 
of  the  graphic  arts  can  find  guidance 
by  comparing  these  notes  wi  th  the 
finished  print,  in  which  the  artists 
ideas  are  developed  to  a  greater  degree 
in  technique,  but  are  by  no  means 
more  positive  in  character  or  progres- 
sive in  effect.  Here  one  can  have  the 
pleasure  of  sharing 
the  experience-  of  the 
arlist.  and  rec  reate  the 
moment  when  the 
ch  aw  ing  w  as  made. 

1  hese  drawings  are 
done  in  various  medi- 
ums,    responding  to 

the  arlisl  s  needs  with 
utmost  clclii  ,u  v.  Thev 
were  made  for  his 
ow  ii  referem  e,  not  for 
exhibition  purposes, 
like  so  many  notes  of 
fleeting  moment  or  de- 
tailed m  e  m  o  r  a  n  d  a  . 
I  lic\  cmbrai  e  the 
work  ol  more  lb, in 
three  decades.  Irom 
IQH)  to  1942.  and  en- 
compass widely  scattered  areas  in 
Lindane!.  Scotland,  Lurope.  America, 
and  Palestine.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most 
interesting  records  is  the  one  depicting 
the  departure  of  Christopher  Colum- 
bus from  Palos  at  dawn  September  4. 
1492.  This  fascinating  drawing  is  a 
combination  ol  strong  pen  strokes  and 
Wash  and  brown  conte  eravon.  The 
composition  is  broad  in  conception, 
with  the  caravel  Siim/ii  Maria  in  the 
immediate  foreground,  riding  a  grad- 
ual swell,  while  the  two  other  ships 
of  the  lleet  are  in  the  distance.  The 
drawing  was  made  from  a  full-sized 
replica  of  the  Famous  ship  which  is 
used  for  celebration  at  Palos.  There 
are  other  records  of  the  same  subject. 

Italy  has  supplied  the  material  for 
one  ol  the  finest  periods  of  Mr. 
McBey  "s  graphic  expressions.  La 
Fava.  the  facade  of  the  famous  old 
c  hurch  at  Santa  Maria  della  Fava  by 
night,  has  a  simple  dramatic  force,  de- 
picting people  arriving  by  gondola  and 
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pa-sing  into  the  church.  Farewell  to 
Venice.  Venetian  Night,  Bridge 
By  Night.''  "Molo.  Venice."  "Sotto 
Portico,  Sunset  Venice,  and  Ship- 
ping on  the  Guidecca  are  other  prom- 
inent drawings  in  this  group.  The  last 
shows  a  number  of  wood  boats  lying  at 
anchor;  San  Giorgio  Maggiore  reveals 
itself  through  the  maze  of  masts  and 
rigging  and  the  whole  is  bathed  in  the 
sunny  haze  of  early  morning. 

The  campaign  in  Egypt  and  Pales- 
tine during  the  last  War  produced 
work  which  marked  the  very  pinnacle 
of  McBey's  artistic  career.  "Dawn: 
The  Camel  Patrol  Setting  Out,  "Sur- 
render of  Jerusalem,  "Strange  Sig- 
nals. Hermon:  Cavalry  Moving  on 
Damascus  ,  are  among  these.  In  March 
1917,  Mr.  McBev  states.  "I  was  re- 
ca  lied  to  the  War  Office,  I  .onclon,  and 
there  offered  the  post  o  f  offi  cial  war 
artist  with  the  Egyptian  Expeditionary 
Force.  I  reached  Egypt  in  the  begin- 
ning of  June  and  made  drawings  and 
paintings  o  f  the  troops  in  that  cam- 
paign until  the  end  of  the  War.  These 
are  now  in  the  British  Museum  and 
the  Imperial  War  Museum.  The  etch- 
ings of  Palestine  and  Sinai  were  made 
in  London  after  the  War  from  some 
of  these  drawings.  These  records  give 
us  the  artist  s  thorough  knowledge  of 
perspective,  with  a  sense  of  the  great 
hot  expanse  of  the  dessert.  He  fixed  his 
memory  on  the  vital  forms  of  things, 
taking  note  o  f  the  character  o  f  the 
scene  and  the  actions  of  men  and 
beasts.  The  important  masses  were  set 
down  instantly  and  never  changed. 

Sight  can  survey  in  a  fraction  of  a 
second  an  infinite  number  of  forms, 
but  one  can  record  only  a  few  essen- 
tials. This  is  admirably  illustrated  in 
the  powerful  sketch  of  Zero:  A  Sixty- 
five  Pounder  Opening  Fire.  The  ac- 
tion took  place  at  dawn  in  a  surprise 
bombardment  on  the  morning  of  Sep- 
tember 19,  1918.  We  see  one  o  f  the 
guns  opening  fire  at  the  zero  hour. 
1  he  huge  gun  is  in  the  foreground  of 
the  picture;  on  the  extreme  left  are  two 
men,  one  of  whom  holds  his  hands  to 
his  ears  and  to  the  right  a  single  figure 
is  in  action  pull  ing  the  lanyard.  The 
plate  creates  all  the  noise  and  intensity 
o  f  th  is  dramatic  moment.  The  Bomb 
and  Moonlight  Attack  are  com- 
panion pieces. 
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.  .  .  sculptures  crisp  curls  out  ol  a  smart 
feathertrim  and  a  naturally  soft  permanent 
wave.   Perfect  for  daytime  .  .  .  with 
infinite  possibilities  for  lormal  evenings. 
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Designed 
tor  You  .  .  . 

Coc&fatt' 
JSoungc 

An  intimate  rendezvous  with  gay 
entertainment.     Ideal  for  cock- 
tails a  deux.  .  .  .  Choice  liquors, 
superb  service 

Continuous  Entertainment  5  P.M.  to  Cloning 


4  myles  standish 


BEACON  ST.  at  Bay  State  Rd. 

Sheraton  Operated 


BROOKLINE 
FEDERAL  SAVINGS 
AND  LOAN 
ASSOCIATION 

TWELVE   NINETY-  NINE 
BEACON  STREET 
COOLIDGE  CORNER 
• 

Savings  accounts  insured 
up  to  $5000 
• 

Consult  us  when  purchasing 
your  new  home 

LONgwood  8380 


By  George  Plimpton 
•    DEPARTMENT  • 


VicTor  Records  has  put  on  the  mar- 
ket an  allium  featuring  The  Unhappy 
Man.  Bunny  Berigan.  perhaps  the 
greatest  w  hile  trumpeter  of  all  time. 
Victor  has  selec  teel  the  records  care- 
fully  and  has  compiled  them  to  make 
a  line  album,  although  we  miss  Marie. 
one  ol  Bunny  s  most-liked  works. 

/  Can  I  Get  Started  with  You,  Beri- 
gan s  theme  song,  and  considered  hy 
many  the  greatest  record  he  ever  made, 
and  by  a  smaller  group  of  devotees, 
the  greatest  single  record  of  all  time, 
is  a  perlect  example  of  the  genius  and 
the  well-known  meaty  tone  of  Beri- 
gan s  trumpet  and  also  of  his  VOM  e. 
Slow,  dreamy  trumpet  tones  open  the 
business,  and  then  to  an  interesting 
wettling  background  on  drums.  Bunny 
vocalizes  about  his  frigid  friend,  and 
at  the  close  ol  the  work  sw  ings  into  the 
high  register  ol  his  trumpet  for  a  finale 
that  typically  leaves  the  listener  a  little 
breathless  in  admiration.  On  the  other 
side  is  a  stormy  and  hist  interpretation 
of  rrankie  and  Johnnie,  which  al- 
though fine,  is  no  more  than  a  filler 
for  /  (  .on  /  Gel  Started  with  You. 
I  hat  one  record  is  worth  the  price  ol 
the  album. 

Other  Berigan  records  in  the  album 
include  Russian  Lullaby,  trees,  a  line 
Jelly  Rose  Blues,  supporting  on  the 
other  side  lilaeli  Bottom,  which  fea- 
tures an  excellent  Sax-Trumpet  duel 
between  Berigan  and  Morgan.  Some 
fast  trumpet  work  in  High  Society  and 
Heed  I  Do  III  I  out  the  album. 

Josh  White,  who  in  the  dimness  ol 
C  ale  Society  I  )ow  ntown  in  New  York, 
puts  his  foot  on  a  chair,  strums  a  gui- 
tar, and  sings  lilting,  fantastic  songs, 
is  the  principal  on  an  album  put  out 
recently  l>\  f\sch  Records.  To  those 
that  like  White,  and  they  are  few 
that  don  I.  the  album  is  a  fair  com- 
pilation ol  his  songs.  We  miss  his 
Strange  t  rait,  one  of  the  gloomiest 
and  finest  in  his  repertoire,  but  the  rest 
of  his  favorites  seem  to  be  there.  The 
best  song  as  lar  as  we  are  concerned  is 
One  Meat  Ball,  which  evervbodv  seems 
to  be  taking  a  swing  at  these  days. 
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Jimmie  Savo  sings  it  at  Cafe  Up- 
town and  the  song  has  been  recently 
popularized  by  suc  h  as  Tony  Pastor 
To  our  mind,  the  best  interpretation 
is  rendered  by  Savo,  but  then  he  looks 
so  much  like  a  little  man  who  is  em- 
barrassed by  asking  for  one  meat  ball 
at  a  crowded  restaurant,  that  a  com 
parison  isn  t  really  fair.  Josh  White 
does  the  work  proud,  and  together  with 
Fare  the  Well,  I  Got  A  Head  Like  \ 
Rock.  On  Iskirts  Of  Towti.  I  lie  House 
I  Live  In.  and  W/ien  /  Lay  Me  Down 
To  Die.  I  le  presents  a  line  album. 

Bv  far  the  most  conceited  man  in 
Christendom  is  a  gentleman  by  the 
name  of  Harry  the  hipster  Gibson. 
The  onl\  interesting  things  about  his 
album  ol  Boogie- Woogie  are  the  cov- 
er, which  is  a  line  imagisl  interpretation 
ol  Boogie,  and  this  man  s  internal  and 
unbelievable  conceit.  Three  of  the 
ie<  orcls  .ire  entitled  the  llipslers  Blues 
(Opus  X  o.  6  /s) .  Handsome  Harry,  the 
Hipster,  and  the  llipslers  Blue  (Opus 
No.  7'/i).  There  is  also  a  record  en- 
titled  lor  some  unknown    reason,  Get 

Your  Juices  at  the  Deuces,  ana  who  do 
you  think  is  the  star  attraction  at  the 
Deuces,  and  a  gentleman  who  receives 
the  plaudits  ol  ,i  fuice-drinldng  crowd 
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— according  to  the  lovely  voice  of  Mr. 
Gibson?  Who  else?  Harry  the  hip- 
ster Gibson.  Not  only  is  the  hipster 
conceited,  but  he  is  the  original  hep- 
cat.  In  4F  Ferdinand,  the  Frantic  Beak, 
Mr.  Gibson  rasps  forth  in  his  lyric 
every  hep  word  I  ve  ever  heard,  and 
a  great  many  I  haven  t.  That  crime 
alone  is  enough  to  make  the  album  the 
worst  thing  I  ve  heard  since  Orson 
Welles's  Macbeth. 

There  is  some  justification  in  the 
jumble,  however.  Mr.  Gibson,  on  two 
records  entitled  Riot  In  Boogie  and 
Barrel-House  Boogie,  leaves  off  his 
voice,  himself,  reat  ,  hep  ,  and  plays 
some  passable  music.  But  then  he  hums 
in  the  background  which  spoils  a  mo- 
mentary shock.  The  thing  is  a  Musi- 
craft  Album  to  those  that  persist  and 
want  to  hear  about  The  Hipster.' 

1  he  latest  Victor  and  Columbia  sin- 
gle record  recordings  hold  no  gems  at 
all.  and  a  great  many  duds.  The  duds 
are  /  Dream  Of  You,  Opus  No.  1 
(which  isn't  bad  as  a  matter  of  fact) 
by  Dorsey  on  Victor,  and  Robin  Hood 
and  One  Meat  Ball  by  Tony  Pastor 
who  does  a  bad  job  on  both.  Charlie 
Spivak  plays  a  nice  trumpet  in  Con- 
fessin  but  the  record  is  spoilt  by  Blues 
on  the  other  side.  Then  there  s  that  hor- 
rible song  with  a  title  as  long  as  the 
boredom  it  produces— about  an  Irish 
Lullaby.  If  you  haven't  heard  it  over 
a  juke  box,  you're  lucky.  These  records 
above  are  all  Victor  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  20-1600. 

1  lie  only  Columbia  recording  worth 
mentioning,  and  even  that  is  a  ques- 
tion, is  Sinatra's  new  record.  He  has 
managed  to  find  an  orchestra  leader 
by  the  name  of  Alex  Stordhal  and  the 
twosome  do  a  record  with  White 
Christmas  on  one  side  and  //  You  Are 
but  a  Dream  on  the  other.  White 
Christmas  is  there  with  bells,  and  the 
dramatic  //  You  Are  but  a  Dream  made 
as  laugh  quite  loudly. 

Goon  Fellow 

He  likes  to  be  called  "A  good  fellow" 

W/f/i  whom  men  can  gossip  and  drink, 

So,  always  the  life  of  the  party. 

His  bodily  health  in  the  pink, 

He  rises  to  every  occasion 

But  nei>er  takes  time  out  to  think. 

—Mabel  Hatton  Marks 


W HE  RE  BOSTON  DINES  OUT 

The  Cafe  Royal 

FAMED  FOR  GOOD  FOOD 

QUICK  SERVICE  AND  MODERATE  PRICES 

IN  AN  ATMOSPHERE  OF  CHARM 


The  Tamworth  Bar 

AND 

Rendezvous  Cocktail 


Lounge 


TWO  POPULAR  SPOTS  FOR  REAL 
ENJOYMENT 


EXCLUSIVE  BAR  FOR  MEN 


January  12,  t945 
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#    IN  OUR  OVAL  ROOM  # 


MlTZI  MAYFAIR 

Dancing  Star  of  Stage  and  Screen 


BARBARA  LEEDS 

It    Lovely  New  Singing  Star  ^ 


TWICE  NIGHTLY  8  AND  II   (Saturdays  8  and  10:45) 

HARRY  GREENE  AND  HIS  ORCHESTRA 

NO  COVER  CHARGE  UNTIL  10  P.M. 

VL  COPLEY-PLAZA  Boston 

NEWTON  L.  SMITH,  General  Manager 


BOIilSfHI'S 


amous  for : 

STEAKS 
CHOPS 
LOBSTER 
CHICKEN 


Superbly  served  Italian  and 
American  dishes  a  specialty, 
for  luncheons,  dinners  and 
suppers.  Fine  wines  and 
liquors. 

before  and  after  your 
evening's  fun,  plan 
a  visit  here 


21  CORNING  ST. 

AT  SHAWMUT  AVE. 
A  Step  from  Metropolitan  Theatre 

Liberty  9744 


3n  the  Cl>ttny,  Maiv 


By  Art  Moger 
•    tin  u  i  t  • 


W  ith  the  announcement  that  Harry 
ML  Warner,  president  of  Warner 
Bros.  Pictures,  had  presented  the  seven- 
millionth  dollar  from  the  receipts  of 
THIS  IS  THE  ARMY,  to  General 
George  C.  Marshall.  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  U.S.  Army.  Boston  theatregoers 
are  proud  to  know  they  had  contrib- 
uted a  large  share  of  this  revenue  to  the 
Arms  Emergency  Relief  Fund. 

Having  played  its  first  Boston  en- 
gagement at  the  M&P  Metropolitan 
I  heatre  in  October  IQ45.  this  Techni- 
color musical  has  played  more  than 
12.000  theatres,  with  more  than  65,000- 

000  paid  admissions  in  this  country. 
It  is  still  playing  in  suburban  Boston. 

Since  .ill  ol  the  profits  go  to  Army 
Emergency  Relief,  local  exhibitors  feel 
that  they  are  voluntarily  contributing 
to  a  patriotic  agency,  by  showing  the 
picture  al  terms  highly  favorable  to 
A.E.R..  and  giving  the  pit  ture  ex- 
tended playing  lime.  In  many  instances, 
the  pit  lure'  I), iv  played  the  same  thea- 
tre more  than  once  w  ith  enthusiast  ii 
results  each  time. 

Few  will  lorget  the  ensuing  Ian- 
fare    <ind      Hollywood     opening  ol 

litis  Is  The  Army,  when  il  was  lirst 
unreeled    al    the    Mr-P  Metropolitan 

1  heatre,  what  with  Army  officials, 
stars  ol  stage,  screen  and  radio  and 
civic  am  I  Stale  ollic  iitls  in  attend, UK  e. 

All  <k  hed  to  the  seven  millionth  dol- 
lar bill,  when  it  was  presented  to  Gen- 
eral Marshall,  was  letter  from  Mr. 
Warner,  describing  the  history  ol  the 
picture.  It  read: 
I  )ear  ( reneral  N  larshall: 

As  you  know,  the  motion  picture. 

/  his  is  tlw  Army,  produc  ed  lor  t lie 
benefit  ol  .Army  Emergency  Rebel,  has 
been  playing  in  the  theaters  ol  ibis 
country  lor  nearly  a  year  and  a  half. 

I  be  binds  w  hic  h  Army  Emergency 
Reliel  has  received  from  the  earnings 
ol  I  be  picture  have  now  reached  the 
S7.000.000.00  mark  and  I  think  that  it 
is  appropriate  lor  me  to  give  you  a 
report  on  this  enterprise. 

•Orel  inarily  I  would  be  reluc  tant  to 
make  a  report  of  this  character.  In  time 
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of  war.  when  so  many  are  called  upon 
to  give  so  much,  anything  that  we  al 
home  may  do  is  negligible  compared 
to  the  sacrifices  of  the  men  and  women 
on  the  baltlelronts.  I  feel,  however,  thai 
w  e  ow  e  an  accounting  to  the  ofli<  er- 
and  men  who  carry  on  the  gre.it  work 
of  Army  Emergency  Relief,  to  the 
thousands  of  theater  owners  who  gave 
.1  part  of  their  receipts  to  the  Army 
Emergency  Relief  Fund,  and  to  the 
millions  ol  theater-goers  who  paid  ad 
mission  to  see  the  pic  ture. 

On  Oc  tober  14.  1Q42.  W  arner  Bros 
Pictures,  Inc..  agreed  to  produce  and 
distribute  a  motion  picture  of  Irving 
Berlins  Armv  musical  show,  This  IS 
the  Army.  Our  original  understanding 
with  the  Arms  had  been  that  we 
would  turn  over  "jo%  of  our  prolits  on 
the  picture  to  Army  Emergency  Relief. 
.After  reaching  this  agreement,  bow 
ever,  we  felt  that  Army  Emergen!  j 
Relief  should  receive  ihe  full  benefit 
of  whatever  prolit  we  might  make  on 
the  pic  lure.  Accordingly,  we  submitted 
to  our  Board  of  Directors  a  proposal 
tli.il  100%  of  the  profits  on  the  picture 
be  turned  over  to  Army  Emergen)  \ 
Relief.  This  proposal  was  given  en- 
thusiastic approval  and  the  War  De- 
partment was  so  noti  lied. 

I  be  pic  ture  went  into  production 
on  February  24,  1  01 1 .  with  the  arrival 
ol  the-  litis  is  the  Army  company  .il 

the  Warner  Bros.  Studios  in  Burbank. 


Night 

Whi  to  is  the  er/ening  mist 
Lace  clinging  to  the  flesh 
.\nc/  the  sun  is  gone. 
I  lent  bom  the  passing  day 
(  reeping  hack  to  the  soil 
.  \ntl  the  night  is  long. 

(  uol  arms  o|  sleeping  hours. 
Heavily  breathes  the  dying  light 
Trembles  in  the  dusk. 
Life  is  far  too  short 
And  the  night  is  long 
.  \nd  jar  the  down. 

— Jankt  Kl  1  I  V 


TlIK  BaSTOMtAN 


DINING+DANCING 
IN  THE  NEW 


atifeMavm 


BfiSTOrtS  MAKTTfT  and 

"toy  wrriA  rer 
w*i  - 

/wncAe*n6,  tfcc/rtaUb 
cud  PUvh&i 

fon  fiesenvATioaj 

The  Hotel  Ungate 

53*  BEACON  ST..  BOSTON 

&£*K£BD  SHMPC/fO  SA/IDS/T         GSM.  MGR. 


General  George  C.  MarsfiaJl  receives  from  Harry  Warner  (he  seren  millionth  dolhir  hill  raised 
for  Army  Emergency  Relief  by  the  picture  /  /•  i >  />  the  Army.  Ol/,,  ts  ol  l/ie  ceremony  (ire  Ma/of 
General  Waller  K.  Wilson,  director  of  Army  Emergency  Relief;  Major  General  Alexander  D. 
Sur/es.  director  of  die  War  /)e/)(n/nieo(  Bureau  of  Puofic  Relations,  and  (  Karfes  l.infeld.  Worrier 
officio/. 


C  <ilif.  Production  required  I (>  weeks 
and  the  picture  was  completed  on 
June  14.  1943. 

I  lie  world  premiere  of  llie  picture 
was  held  at  the  Hollywood  Theater  in 
New  York  on  July  28,  1945.  Since  that 
lime  it  has  played  in  over  12.000  thea- 
ters and  in  this  country  alone  more 
than  50,000.000  people  have  paid 
nearly  60.OOO.OOO  admissions  to  see  it. 

"On  November  1.  1944,  the  pic- 
lure  had  brought  into  the  treasury  of 
Army  Emergency  Relief  a  total  of 
S7.ooo.ooo.oo  and  I  am  happy  to  hand 
you  at  this  time  the  seven-millionth 
do  liar  to  be  turned  over  to  the  Relief 
Fund.  We  estimate  that  by  the  time 
the  picture  has  completed  its  run, 
Army  Emergency  Relief  will  have  re- 
ceived from  it  more  than  $7,500,000. 

This  sum  could  not  have  been 
raised  without  the  magnificent  and 
holeh  earted  cooperation  o  f  the  mo- 
tion picture  theater  owners  o  f  the 
country  who  are  responsible  for  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  total.  Thousands 
of  theaters  held  special  premieres  the 
total  proceeds  from  which  were  paid 
into  the  Fund.  The  exhibitors  of  the 
country  not  only  showed  the  picture  at 
trims  highly  favorable  to  Army  Emer- 
gency Relief,  but  also  gave  the  picture 
exten  ded  playing  time  and  generally 
handled  the  picture  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  bring  the  greatest  possible  return 
to  Army  Emergency  Relief. 

As  for  the  part  the  Warner  com- 
pany played,  we  produced  the  picture 


at  cost,  without  any  charge  for  over- 
head: we  are  distributing  it  at  cost; 
and  the  Warner  theaters  turned  over 
their  full  prolits  on  exhibition  to  Army 
Emergency  Relief.  In  producing  the 
pic  ture.  Jack  E.  Warner,  in  charge  of 
production,  spared  no  effort  to  make 
the  picture  worthy  of  the  great  job  the 
A  rmv  had  done  wi  th  the  snow  on  tlie 
stage.  In  distributing  it.  we  carried  on 
a  full-scale  sales,  advertising  and  pro- 
motion campaign  designed  to  provide 
the  w  idest  possible  showing  of  the  pic- 
ture and  the  maximum  possible  rev- 
enue for  the  Relief  Fund. 

In  a  report  of  this  kind  I  woidd 
not  presume  to  attempt  to  do  justice 
to  the  incomparable  contribution  of 
Mr.  Irving  Berlin  whose  genius  gave 
This  is  the  Army  to  America.  Nor  can 
I  hope  to  give  adequate  recognition 
to  Director  Michael  Curtiz  or  to  the 
other  artists  who  helped  make  the  pic- 
ture. I  want  to  pay  particular  tribute, 
however,  to  the  many  Army  officers 
and  enlisted  men  whose  splendid  co- 
operation and  wholehearted  efforts 
were  so  important  to  the  success  of  the 
production. 

"On  the  screen,  as  on  the  stage,  7  his 
is  the  A  rmv  was  a  tremendous  sine  ess 
and  brought  great  credit  to  the  Army. 
Th  ose  ol  us  at  Warner  Bros,  who  had 
any  part  in  the  enterprise  regard  it  as 
a  privilege  which  will  bring  us  deep 
gratification  for  many  years  to  come. 
Faithfully  yours. 

Harry  M.  Warner" 


Restaurants  Jf 

SMORGASBORD 

(Swedish  Hors  D'oeurrei) 
served  with  table  d'hote 
dinners  and  luncheons. 

Steak,  chicken  and  lobster 
dinners. 

Music  at  the  Sotooox 

442  STUART  STREET 

Ccpley  Square 

Re.ervation.-KEN.  6520-5333 
Open  daily — Sunday 
and  Holidays 


Air  Conditioned 
In  Boston,  "It's  the  Viking' 


y...  J  Worcester  Turnpike 
Viking  |  Pramingham  Center 


GARDNER 
GRILL 


*** 


A  distinctive  restaurant  combin- 
ing quality,  service  and  friendly 
atmosphere.  Where  you  will  Find 
Boston's  best  Food  and  liquors 
served  in  a  gracious,  informal 
atmosphere.  Luncheon  from  55c. 
Dinner  from  85c. 

HOTEL  GARDNER 

Mass.  Avenue  at 
Norway  Sfreef 

BOSTON 


January  12,  1945 
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JAeatte:  5lefiug,ee  3t>ta&£etn 

By  John  Clarke  Donahue,  Jr. 
•    DEPARTMENT  • 


While  hall  a  dozen  or  so  refugees 
from  Hollywood  had  a  field  day  on 
local  stages,  holiday  theatregoing  in 
Boston  on  the  whole  settled  down  to 
a  pretty  grim  chore  as  one  solid  medi- 
ocrity followed  another,  with  only  the 
hope  of  the  January  openings  finally 
left  to  cheer  a  Christmas  play  season 
that  proved  as  sodden  as  the  weather. 

After  Sophie — an  honest  and  homey 
play,  at  least,  if  flawed  in  other  ways 
and  decidedly  on  the  talky  side— had 
departed,  the  reaction  set  in  wi  th  a 
will.  The  Jane  Withers  opus.  Glad  to 
See  You,  stayed  over  until  New  Year  s, 
giving  the  cinema  batallion  an  advance 
beach-head,  and  wi  th  Ch  ristmas  thev 
landed  in  force. 

Ralph  Forbes  checked  in  Saturday 
with  The  Young  Know  Best  (they 
don  t;)  Carol  Landis.  in  A  Lady  of  ?, 
and  Mary  Astor  and  Neil  Hamilton  in 
Many  Happy  Returns,  all  opened 
Monday,  and  Madge  Kennedy  drew 
up  the  vanguard  with  Brief  Holiday  on 
Tuesday.  Oh.  yes.  there  was  also  that 
Star  Time  affair,  a  vaudeville  show 
with  Lou  Holtz,  the  DeMarcos,  and 
several  other  people,  which  rounded 
out   the  complete   holiday  playbill. 

Taking  them  individually,  it  mi  ghl 
be  best  to  begin  with  the  earliest,  and 
In  far  the  most  pleasant.  Sophie,  a 
comedv  by  C  ieorge  Ross  and  Rose 
Feld,  based  on  Miss  f"eld  s  Sophie 
Halenczik.  American  stories.  Aside 
from  an  occasional  tendency  to  wind 
up  and  talk,  and  a  distinct  predilec  tion 
to  sermonize  in  little  words,  lest  anyone 
should  fail  to  get  the  point,  the  play 
was  a  satisfactory  one.  Not  wonderful, 
by  any  means,  but  good. 

1  he  story  was  that  of  Sophie  Halen- 
(  zik,  a  Czech  immigrant  who  was  mak- 
ing her  home  in  Connecticut,  and 
whose  American-born  daughter  was  in 
love  w  ild  the  son  of  a  local  blue-blood. 
It  came  as  no  surprise  that  his  father 
disapproved  of  the  match. 

In  the  solution  of  their  problem  the 
authors  managed  to  bring  in  not  only 
a  moral,  but  a  lot  of  earthy,  touching 
family-life  scenes  which  were  written 


with  feeling  and  played  with  gusto.  It 
was  in  these  scenes  that  the  play  found 
iK  \alue.  And  in  them  Katina  Paxinou 
hit   her  stride. 

A  lusty  woman,  with  an  all-encom- 
passing heartiness  and  a  tremendous 
stage  personality,  the  Greek  actress 
threw  herself  into  the  part  and  gave 
a  performaru  e  that  full  y  justified  the 
reputation  she  earned  in  For  Whom 
the  Bell  Tolls.  For  her  honest  acting 
alone  the  play  was  worth  seeing. 

Unfortunately,  not  so  much  can  be 
said  for  the  other  plays,  where  even 
able  performers  were  unable  to  rescue 
what  was  non-existent  to  begin  with. 
That  blanket  statement  can  easilv 
(<>\<-r  all  three  of  them.  The  Young 
Know  Best,  Many  Happy  Returns,  and 
Briej  Holiday,  all  apparently  cut  from 
the  same  piece  of 
shodd)  . 

1  axing  them  one 
at  a  time.  The 
^  oung  Know  Best" 
was  a  one  set,  four 
character  opus  by 
Amdt  (  riusti  whic  h, 
as  someone  with  pro- 
found c  ritic  al  insight 
has  already  pointed 
out.  will  c  lean  up  a 
fortune  for  its  author 
in  summer  theatre 
royalties  once  the 
war  is  over. 

I  he  economy  of 
its  set  and  the  size 
of  its  cast,  however, 
are  its  only  two  ap- 
parent virtues,  and  thev  re  not  too 
apparently  virtues  to  a  metropolitan 
audience.  Basically  it  s  a  story  ol  two 
couples,  one  middle-aged  and  divorced: 
the  other  young  and  engaged.  Natu- 
rally the  young  girl  falls  madly  in 
love  with  the  older  man.  and  equally 
naturally  plans  are  being  made  for  a 
double  wedding,  in  the  proper  age 
groups,   at    the   third-act  curtain. 

Ralph  Forbes,  Barbara  Robbins. 
Lynne   Carter   and    Donald  Murphey 


were  the  four  pleasant  people  involved 
in  a  II  this  nonsense.  Thev  did  what 
they  could. 

*       *  * 

C  lare  Kummer  s  Many  Happy  Re- 
turns was  muc  h  like  a  reverse  etching 
o  f  the  same  thing,  this  time  with  a 
young  man  falling  madly  in  love  with 
an  older  woman  who.  it  seems,  had 
been  for  years  secretly  and  silently  in 
love  with  his  father.  After  much  pop- 
ping in  and  out  of  the  lad  y  s  apartment, 
with  everyone  discovering  everyone 
else  in  her  embrace,  it  all  wound  up 
not  amounting  to  much,  with  every- 
body being  just  real  nice  old  friends 
Mary  Astor  was  the  lady,  and  un- 
distinguished herself  admirably  in  the 
role.  Neil  Hamilton  was  the  father, 
and  managed  to  stay  passive.  Don  Gib- 
son was  as  assinine  as  his  part  called 
for.  Rex  O  Malley.  alone  in  the  ca^t. 
managed  to  give  a  noteworthy  per- 
formance as  a  business  partner  of 
Hamilton  s.  ()  Malley.  in  fact,  quietly 
stole  the  show  :  or  more  accurately,  lie 
actually  Was  the  show. 

Not  much  better, 
not  mm  h  w  orse  was 
Briel  Holiday.  a  little 
something  in  three 
acts  whic  h  Gretchen 
tin  letter  whipped  off 
in  a  moment  of 
weakness.  This  was 
the  one  that  involved 
Madge  Kennedy. 
Madge  K  en  nectv 
was  charming. 

She  w  as  also 
charmed,  w  hie  h  w  as 

the  w  hole  point  ol 
the  story.  Because 
her  husband  took  her 
for  granted,  she  en- 
^T/ji/tV  -  joyed  b.i\  i  n<j  .1  refu- 

1)0  gee  intellectual  make 

quiet  love  to  her.  w  lien  their  little 
intermezzo    stirred    up    a    rumpus  in 

the  famirj  however,  the  intellectual 
went  away  and  everything  settled 
back  in  its  old  routine. 

Madge  Kennedy  took  the  whole 
thing  wi  thoul  getting  ruffled,  and 
Boris  B.  Marshalov,  according  to  the 
program,  was  the  intellectual.  He 
w.isn  t  noisy.  Some  of  the  cast  was. 

So    much    for    the    dramatic  stage. 
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WHile  it  w.is  being  mild-mannered 
and  indifferent,  at  least  its  greatest 
sin  was  indifference.  It  came  forth  with 
nothing  quite  on  a  par  wi  If.  ti  le 
musical  stage  s  A  Lady  of  ?.  which, 
because  they  did  not  know  quite  what 
else  to  do  about  it,  people  referred  to 
,is  \  Lady  oj  Question.  Not  even  the 
title  was  intelligible. 

Piesumab  Iv  the  bl  ame  for  all  th  is 
can  be  left  at  the  doorstep  of  Jake 
Shubert,  who  produced  it  in  associa- 
tion wi  th  Clavton  Ashlev.  It  s  piece  ae 
resistance  was  the  debut  of  Carole 
Landis  in  legitimate  musical  comedy, 
if  such  it  can  be  called. 

Carole  Landis  has  nice  blonde  hair 
end  she  is  very  pretty. 

The  book — pleasant  euphemism — 
»  as  cut  about  a  notch  and  half  lower 
ih-n  the  book  of  Glad  to  See  You. 
which  really  stretched  quite  a  point  in 
ils  own  right.  A  Lady  of  ?  started  out 
in  a  hospital  where  a  naval  lieutenant, 
going  under  an  anesthetic,  dreamed  he 
was  back  in  1344  in  Venice,  making 
love  to  the  same  girl  he  had  been  mak- 
love  to  in  the  first  scene,  before  his 
nose  operation.  Only,  in  Venice  the 
girl  had  the  added  distinction  of  being 
a  courtesan,  which  was  a  nice  way  of 
saying  it. 

Confused?  Never  mind.  So  was 
Clayton  Ashley  when  he  wrote  it. 

On  the  credit  side,  the  show  had  a 
lot  of  scenery  and  costumes,  looking 
quite  expensive,  and  the  usual  chorus 
of  pretty  looking  girls.  It  also  had  Sue 
Ryan. 

This  was  luckv.  because  without  Sue 
Ryan,  aided  considerably  by  Bobby 
Morris,  the  show  wouldn  t  have  had 
much  of  anything  at  all. 

But  even  Sue  Ryan's  husky  voice, 
generous  good  humor,  and  exuberant 
energy  could  not  be  expected  to  make 
up  for  the  book,  the  noisy  music  by 
Fred  Spielman  and  Arthur  Gershwin, 
or  the  enervating  staging  by  some 
anonymous  director,  not  named  on  the 
program. 

On  the  whole  it  was  a  very  huge  af- 
fair, and  very  dull  going.  Sort  of  like 
the  whole  holidav  theatre  season,  now 
happily  departed. 

That  being  out  of  the  way.  the  thea- 
tregoer can  now  relax  and  look  forward 
to  things  that  hold  promise  of  making 
January  a  pleasant  month. 
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3l%ag,%CM  at  £a6,t 

By  Dolph  Sharp 
•    SAT  ME  • 

A  CERTAIN  professor  (who  shall  remain  and  go  on  with  this.  I  must  sec  Frank- 
nameless  here  since  I  don  t  know  his  enstein  s  Monster  at  ils  full  power, 
name  anyway)  has  come  out  for  chang-  Now  let  one  eye  read  one  book  while 
ing  the  direction  our  printed  lines  run  (he  other  is  reading  another.  Alter  all, 
in.  Rather  than  read  every  line  from  hasn  t  the  right  hand  been  doing  things 
left  to  right,  he  says  we  ought  to  read  the  left  hand  has  had  no  inkling  about 
every  other  line  from  right  to  left.  For  *  for  years?  You  might  find  your  right 

eye  has  entirely  different  tastes  from 
your  left  eye,  and  while  your  low 
brow  left  eye  is  amusing  itself  with 
Oeaf/i  Goes  To  A  Nut  House,  the  right 
will  be  reading  Finegans  Wake. 
(Maybe  it  would  be  easier  with  one 
eye.) 

It  might  get  so  that  your  right  eye 
will  be  ashamed  to  be  seen  with  your 
lell  eye.  They  will  have  nothing  in 
common.  Read  Death  Bores  Itself 
lo   Death    last   night.     left  will  say. 

Couldn  t  put  the  book  down.  Yes? 
light  will  sneer.  I  suppose  some  eyes 
find  that  type  of  book  interesting.  It  s 
within  their  grasp.  Mvself.  I  was  read- 
ing 7  he  Critique  Of  Pure  Reason. 
Devilishly  engrossing.  The  hell  vou 
say,  left  will  guffaw,  but  he  will  shrink 
before  your  eyes. 

They  might  even  move  furth  er  away 
from  each  other,  or  the  left  might 
shrink  completely  up.  You  might  find 
yourself  a  cyclops. 

Maybe  we  d  better  stick  to  the  old 
way.  You  know  from  the  movies,  there  s 
one  thing  man  shouldn  t  fool  around 
with.  Creating  monsters. 


example;  trying  it  on  these  lines:  go 
out  to  the  very  end  and  then,  like  a 
round  trip  excursion,  loop  back  on  J 
.out  went  we  track  same  the 
Like  it? 

J  he  prolessor  says  that  the  Zigzag 
Method,  as  he  has  named  it,  saves 
much  eye  strain.  He  s  tested  it  with  a 
measuring  machine  and  knows  for  a 
fact,  42  strains  are  saved  on  a  single 

page- 
All  that  saved  eye-strain  can  be 
used  on  something  else,  like  going  to 
the  beach  and  looking  at  the  legs,  from 
the  waist  down.  But  not  from  the  an- 
kles up.  That  s  the  old  way. 

That  professor  s  got  something,  but 
he  stops  too  soon.  Did  Henry  Ford 
slop  wi  th  half  a  Ford  car,  a  car  that 
had  a  horse  s  rear  where  the  gas  tank 
should  be?  He  didn  t. 

Why  not.  then,  start  in  the  middle  of 
a  line  and  have  one  eye  go  left  while 
the  other  goes  right/  There  are  big 
gains  to  be  had  in  the  Two-Way 
Method,  as  I  call  it.  J  he  tempo  of  our 
times  almost  demands  it.  Let  s  give  it  a 
try: 


(GOES  EYE  LEFT)       (START  HERE)       (RIGHT  EYE  GOES) 

vhile  line  the  half  reads  eye  one  if    X    the  other  is  reading  the  other  half 


(LEFT  EYE) 

we  can  speed-up  production 


(EYE  RIGHT) 

fast  as  twice  go  and 


(EYES  MEET  AGAIN) 


Now,  w  here  was  I?  Oh  yes  ...  let  s 
uncross  our  eves,  catch   our  breaths, 


Improving  the  method  of  reading 
might  be  another. 


Spoliation 

In  the  lovely  twilight  of  the  park,  the  old  men 
Hold  on  ancient  knees  the  branches  of  the  lime  tree 
And  pluck  its  lovely  perfume  in  the  fading  light 
While  one  bird  sings  its  lonely  prelude  to  the  night 

John  Keating,  from  the  French  of  Francis  Jammes 
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Delicious  FOOD 
at 

Popular  Prices 

in  the 


Colony\ 


Boston's  newest  and  most  delight- 
ful restaurant  designed  for  those 
who  enjoy  dining  in  comfort. 

BREAKFAST    •  LUNCHEON 
DINNER 

Get  the  COLONY  ROOM  habit! 
Dine  there  today  •  You'll  enjoy  it 


HOTEL 

ELIjEVUE 


Opposite  the  State  House 
PARKER  HOUSE  MANAGEMENT 


Ye  Boston  \ 

I  Chicken  Housed 

g  g 

it  Cocktail  Lounge  and  Bar 
it  Management  of  Ed  Bonardi 
and  Frank  Segalini 

(Owners  of  the  Famous 
Boraschi's) 

SPECIAL 

TOMATO  JUICE  OR  SOUP 

SOUTHERN  FRIED 

CHICKEN 

Fresh  Vegetable 
Candied  Sweet  Potato 
Dessert  Coffee 

$|  00 

Only  FRESH  Native  Chickens 
Served  Daily  and  Sunday 
from  4  p.  m.  to  1  a.  m. 

25  ELIOT  STREET 

Between  Tremont  and  Carver 

Near  Park  Square  2 


SAop  £a£(i:  (Zftet  the  MaCiday* 


By  Barbara  Brain erd 
DEPARTMENT  i 


After  the  holiday  season  comes  a 
slump  that,  unless  you  do  something 
ahout  it.  will  hang  on  and  on.  Now 
lhat  you  have  shopped  for  everyone 
else,  whv  not  take  some  of  that  Christ- 
mas money,  put  half  of  it  in  W  ar 
Bonds,  and  go  shopping  around  for 
yourself  with  some?  This  spree  should 
revive  your  drooping  spirits  and  give 
you  ideas  of  what  to  buy  for  presents 
during  the  year  at  the  same  time  you 
are  selecting  a  gift  for  yourself. 

We  d  like  to  tell  you  about  a  real 
Find  we  discovered  the  other  day.  It 
is  the  art  studio  at  ML  T.  Bird  Co.  on 
West  st.  If  you  have  always  wanted  to 
he  exclusive  and  different,  this  is  your 
answer.  There  you  can  find  everything 
from  ihe  sublime  to  the  ridiculous  and 
all  you  have  to  do  is  to  make  an  ap- 
pointment \\  i  th  the  creative  artist  at 
Bird  s  and  your  ideas  will  come  true, 
or  il  you  are  not  quite  sure  of  what 
you  do  want,  ideas  will  be  whipped  up 
for  you. 

For  a  lasting  portrait  that  will  bring 
out  the  character  and  personality  so 
clearly  that  it  seems  as  though  he  were 
right  in  the  room  with  you,  bring  a 
picture  to  Bird  s  and  have  it  done  in 
crayon  character  study  and  framed. 
You  will  see,  as  we  did.  that  it  is  the 
nearest  thing  to  real  life  that  can  be 
produced.  And  if  you  want  a  living 
memory  of  that  dear  one  who  died  in 
service,  bring  his  picture  to  the  art 
stud  io  and  a  beautiful  crayon  drawing 
will  be  made  with  his  war  record  done 
in  crayon  below  it.  It  will  make  a  valu- 
able possession  lo  be  kept  in  the  family 
forever. 

Cocktail  and  bridge  invitations  as 
well  as  wedding  and  gift  cards  can  be 
designed  lor  you  personally  in  any  form 
you  desire.  We  saw  one  delightful  set 
ol  cards  printed  with  dogs  and  family 
scenes  taken  from  portraits.  Varied  and 
humorous  menus  are  designed,  and  ,nn 
idea  you  have  will  be  carried  out  to 
please  you.  The  originality  and  superb 
craftsmanship  will  please  the  most 
particular  tastes. 

Shreve   Crump   and   Low    have  a 
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most  distinctive  line  ol  evening  bags 
and  pocket  books  ol  the  very  best 
quality  fabrics.  An  alligator  bag  is 
harder  to  find  than  a  needle  in  a  hay- 
stack these  days,  but  you  can  select 
from  a  wide  choic  e  these  bags  in  red, 
brown,  or  navy  blue  in  both  under  arm 
and  handle  types.  Then  there  is  the 
dressy  afternoon  bag  of  ioo%  virgin 
wool  broadcloth  with  a  zipper  and  a 
convenient  lucite  handle. 

There  are  evening  bags  lo  match  any 
ensemble,  bags  of  gay  colors  or  in  black 
w  ith  sequins  and  beads.  One  we  liked 
particularly  is  black  embroidered  with 
sequins  and  beads  with  a  wide  handle 
that  makes  it  easy  to  carry.  For  some- 
lliiiiL'  different  there  is  a  petit -point 
purse  embroidered  in  tapeslery.  telling 
a  story.  The  story  itsell  is  written  on  a 
card  in  the  purse.  It's  a  most  unusual 
and  unique  possession,  ol  which  you 
can  well  be  proud.  Cocklail  bags  are 
the  newest  1 1 1 i 1 1 .  and  you  will  rind  a 
lovely  one  of  Chinese  design  embroid- 
ered in  gold  leaf.  We  would  like  to 
suggest  a  red  satin  pill-box  purse 
to  match  your  new  pill-box  hat,  a 
striking  combination  thai  is  very  chic. 

Cooley  s  on  Newbury  St.  has  the 
latest  thing  for  the  kilchen.  lucite 
salad  and  punch  bowls  lhat  are  light 

as  a  Feather  and  unbreakable  while 
being  handsome  and  as  fragile-looking 
as  glass.  1  ou  will  Find  dinner  plates 
in  four  different  sizes  with  «  iolil  varied 
designs  of  birds  and  hunting  scenes 
done  by  Lynn  Bogue  Hunt,  with  a 
story  of  each  picture  on  the  back  of 
each  plate.  There  are  some  highball 
glasses  on  the  same  idea  with  small 
Fish  Hies  painted  on  them  to  give  the 
tired  business  man  a  sight  into  his 
Future  vacation.  Butler  plates  are 
usually  just  butter  plates,  but  there 
are  some  at  Cooley  s  that  are  made  in 
the  right  size  and  design  so  that  they 
can  be  used  lor  cocktail  plates  or 
c  anape  holders. 

Yerte  has  designed  some  dessert 
plates  that  will  almost  convince  you 
lhat  you  are  eating  out  in  the  country 
under  a  wide-spread  oak  Iree.  He  has 
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painted  pictures  of  rosy  cheeked  peas- 
ant girls,  small  thatched  houses,  and 
luscious  looking  fruit  on  each  plate. 
We  also  found  a  fine  selection  of  hand 
painted  trays  of  all  sizes  in  the  i  r 
original  state  of  preservation,  or  if  you 
preler,  some  new  trays  based  on  the 
earlier  copies. 

We  fo  und  some  heauti  ful  th  i  rigs 
for  the  home  at  ami  th  Patte  rson  in  the 
gift  shop.  There  are  coffee  tahles 
painted  by  hand  in  pastels  and  black 
that  have  sliding  trays  that  can  be  dis- 
lodged when  you  want  to  wash  them. 
I  hen  there  are  wooden  ware  trays  and 
dishes  with  hand-painted  designs  of 
hunting  scenes  on  them;  also  other 
trays  of  imported  mahogony  fashioned 
in  the  forms  of  leaves  and  flowers. 

Smith  Patterson  has  a  nice  selection 
of  figurines  in  the  forms  of  people  and 
animals  with  clever  facial  expressions. 
These  figurines  are  made  of  fragile 
china  and  are  ideal  for  the  mantel  or 
those  swinging  shelves  in  your  library. 

If  you  are  looking  for  something 
brand  new,  vou  will  find  it  in  the 
perfume  bottles  and  powder  boxes  of 
frosted  glass  in  pink  and  blue,  deco- 
rated With  dainty  flower  designs  to  re- 
decorate your  dresser. 

Singleton  s  jewelry  store  on  New- 
bury st.,  long  noted  for  its  wide  selec- 
tion of  beautiful  silver,  has  a  collection 
now  of  pre-war  articles  that  is  quite 
undreamed  of  in  these  days.  For  some- 
thing really  different,  see  the  pre-war 
large  tray  of  English  silver  on  copper 
with  its  wrought  handles  of  silver  and 
ornate  design. 

We  found  some  exquisite  after  din- 
ner CO  ffee  sets  in  sterling  silver  with 
creamer,  sugar  bowl,  and  coffee  urn, 
as  well  as  some  sterling  water  pitchers 
of  unusually  choice  patterns. 

Looking  for  some  sterling  serving 
pieces,  or  did  you  think  these  were 
extinct  till  after  the  war?  Well, 
Singleton  s  has  them:  cold  meat  forks, 
berry  spoons,  coffee  spoons,  mayonaise 
ladels,  and  sugar  tongs. 

We  don  t  believe  you  will  find  any- 
thing as  lovely  for  your  dressing  table 
as  the  three  piece  sterling  silver  backed 
combs,  mirrors,  and  brushes  in  en- 
ameled designs  at  Singleton's. 

So  happy  hunting  in  your  search  for 
a  gilt  all  your  own. 
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When  you  dine  out 

•  • 

*  Fine  Hotel  Food 

at  lrioaerate  Jr rices 

at  the  newly  decorated 

\ 

/BRADFORD 

f     ROOF  t- 

-f 

_,     Restaurant  " 

and  Sky  Bar 

Breakfast  -  Luncheon  ■  Cocktails  -  Din 

ner  1 

VER  7 


Cornea  Roam 

•  Continuous  Entertainment 

•  Tommy  Carr  and  his 

Broadcasting  Orchestra 

•  No  Cover  —  no  minimum 

•  12  Noon  to  1  A.  M. 


Washington  St.  at  Avery 
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By  Ronald  B.  Rogers 

•    DEPARTMENT  • 


With  the  1Q44  season  officially 
closed,  this  department  herewith  sub- 
mits its  selection  of  the  best  pictures 
and  performances  of  the  vear.  The 
Films  and  not  listed  in  order  of  prefer- 
ence. 

Going  My  Way 
Wilson 
Laura 
Lifeboat 

Double  Indemnity 
The  North  Star 
Cover  Girl 

None  But  The  Lonely  Heart 

Mr.  Skeffington 

Song  Of  Bernadette 
And  the  best  performances: 
Best  Male  Performance  of  1944  (tie): 
Alexander  Knox  in  Wifson;  Fredric 
March     in     Adventures     of  Mark 
Twain. 

Best  Female  Performance  of  1944: 
Betle  Dav  is  in  Mr.  Skeffington. 

Best  Supporting  Male  Performance  of 
1944  (tie):  Barry  Fitzgerald  in 
Going  My  Way;  Clifton  Webb  in 
Laura. 

Best  Supporting  Female  Performance 

of  1944:  Ethel  Barry  more  in  None 

But  the  Lonely  Heart. 
Best  Direction  of  1944:  Leo  McC  arev 

.  .  .  Going  My  Way. 
Best  7  echnicolor  of  1944:  Lady  In  7  he 

Dark. 

Best    Musical    S  core    o  f    1944  (back 
ground):    Aaron    Copland    for    /  he 
North  Star. 

Best  M  ustca  I  Score  of  1944  (  non-hack 
ground):    Jerome    Kern    for  Cover 

Girl  and  Can't  Help  Singing. 

$        $  $ 

Darned  near  (food  enough  for  the 
ten  best  lists  itself  is  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury- Fox's  downright  thrilling  picturi 
/.iilion  ol  Moss  Hart  s  Winged  Victory. 
Employing  a  gigantic  scope  which  the 
noteworthy  stage  production  could 
liardly  have  encompassed.  Darryl  Zan- 
nuck  s  tribute  to  the  Army  Air  Corps, 
the  proceeds  ot  which  will  go  to  Army 
charities,  is  the  most  articulate  tribute 
Hollywood  has  yet  paid  to  U.  S.  Armed 
f'orces.  with  the  possible  exception  of 


Guadalcanal  Diary  and  Wing  and  a 
Prayer. 

But  don  t  look  for  a  plot.  There  is 
none.  Moss  Hart  has  simplv  sketched 
the  development  of  six  boys  from  the 
time  of  their  induction  to  their  actual 
com  bat  service.  Winged  Victory  is  a 
story  of  six  American  flyers,  six  heroes 
— and.  hence,  in  the  broader  sense,  a 
storv  of  several  million  American  bovs. 
The  fil  m  is  touching,  beautifully  acted 
and.  as  much  as  I  detest  the  word,  in- 
spirational. Not  only  is  Winged  Vic- 
tory a  tribute  to  the  Army  Air  Corps, 
it  is  also  a  tribute  to  what  Hollywood 

can  do  when  it  sets  its  mind  to  it. 

$    1  * .  s 

If  ornate  sets,  some  impossible  magic 
tricks  and  Marlene  Dietrich  s  gilded 
gams  constitute  your  idea  of  good  en- 
tertainment, then  MGM's  colorful  flea 
circus.  Kismet,  will  satisfy  you.  For 
from  the  first  appearance  of  Miss 
Dietrich  s  celebrated  limbs,  curling 
like  two  well-fed  boa  constrictors 
around  a  palace  door,  and  Mr.  Col- 
man  s  ensuing  "neh-nen,  Kismet  is 
off  on  an  hour  or  more  of  the  most  im- 
possible magic  carpel  drama  since  Jon 
I  lall  s  last  cinema. 

Mr.  Colman.  you  see.  is  the  Kinu 
ol  the  Beggars,  n  dubious  honor  which 
he  employs  to  much  advantage.  Miss 
Diet  rich  is  the  premiere  danseuse  of 
villain  Edward  Arnold  w  ho  spends  his 
day  eyeing  her  gilded  legs  and  smok- 
ing his  L.S.M.F.T.  hookah.  Mr.  Col 
man  makes  his  big  impression  upon  his 
CO-star  by  turning  handkerchiefs  dif- 
ferent colors  and  doing  practically 
everything  wonderful  except  alleviate 
I  lie  cigarette  shortage. 

Of  course.  Kismet  has  (hanged 
radically  since  Otis  Skinner  made  his 


greatest  stage  success  (and  only  movie 
venture)  in  the  story.  Now.  the  tale 
is  rather  played,  at  least  by  Colman. 
in  a  tongue-in-the  cheek  manner.  Miss 
Dietrich  is  startingly  attractive,  em- 
ploying a  floor  mop  technique  in  her 
Tondeleyo  sex  dances  and  a  bland 
boredom  in  her  love  scenes.  The  other 
players,  James  Craig.  Joy  Ann  Page 
and  Edward  Arnold,  seem  properly 
mystified  by  the  proceedings,  as  well 
they  might  be. 

Captain  Ted  Lawson  s  fascinating 
book.  Thirty  Seconds  Over  Tok  yo.  has 
emerged  as  an  equally  interesting  mo- 
tion picture.  The  film  scenario,  essen- 
tiallv  the  tale  of  C  aptain  Lawson,  is 
powerful,  often  bri  lliant  propaganda — 
and  propaganda  of  a  noble,  war-bond 
selling  sort.  Van  Johnson.  Hollywood  s 
newest  Adonis,  is  exceptionally  fine  as 
Lawson.  and  Robert  Walker.  Phyllis 
Thaxter  and  the  others  are  fine,  one 
and  all.  The  attack  upon  Tokyo,  which 
emanated  from  Shangri  La  and 
which  was  led  by  Major  James  Doo- 
little.  is  recounted  in  tense.  stirrin<_> 
drama.  Furthermore,  director  Merwn 
I.eRoy  has  never  once  allowed  false 
sentimentality  or  obvious  nag-waving 
to  tarnish  this  frank,  admirable  motion 
picture.  Besides  the  above  players, 
there  is  Spencer  Tracy,  lending  his 
own  characteristics,  in  a  smaller  role, 
lo  Major  Dooliltle. 

Rachel  f  ield  s  And  Now  tomorrow 
brings  Alan  I. add  back  to  the  screen 
alter  approximately  two  years  absence. 
(  )ne  thing  is  quite  evident  from  this 
film:  Mr.  I  add  ai  ts  exactly  the  >. mu- 
ni this  current  role  ol  a  physician  as 
he  did  several  years  back  in  his  gang- 
ster  parts.  But  I  doubt  il  1 1 i >  fans  will 
mind.  Loretta  Young.  Barr\  Sullivan 
and  that  exc  ellent  ac  tress.  Susan  I  la) 
ward,  are  also  in  it.  ...  (  arolina 
Moon  is  a  musical  comedy  Featuring 
Kay  Kyser  and  some  old  jokes.  .  . 
The  Falcon  in  Hollywood  shows  whal 
i.in  happen  on  a  movie  set  il  you  re  not 
nice,  and  is  notable  lor  tlie  Fad  tli.it  il 
contains  just  one  more  killing  than 
Scarface  ol  which,  it  seems  to 

me.  has  held  the  all-time  record  for 
murders  these  main  \ear>  Mi.  but 
wait  until  Ten  Little  Indians  reaches 
the  silver  screen. 
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By  Jerry  Walters 
•  department 

Rolly  Rolls.  "The  Merry  Parisian," 
who  does  everything  with  a  piano  hut 
over  and  play  dead,  an 


make  it  roll  over  and  play  dead,  and 
Lstelle  and  LeRoy.  master  dancers  of 
swing,  will  open  at  the  Hotel  Statler 
Terrace  Room  January  I  j,  for  a  three 
week  engagement. 

In  addition  to  displaying  an  amazing 
dexterity  in  producing  music  against 
almost  any  hazard.  Monsieur  Rolls, 
who  is  actually  a  very  fine  concert 
artist,  finds  a  bewildering  array  of 
things  going  wrong,  each  mishap  cal- 
culated to  throw  any  audience  into 
mirthful  guffaws.  As  a  finale.  Rolls 
amazes  one  and  all  with  a  technically 
excellent  rendition  of  several  Gershwin 
tunes  on  the  world  s  smallest  concer- 
tina, an  instrument  less  than  four 
inches  long  which  can  only  he  played 
with  one  hand. 

Roily  Rolls  has  been  featured  at 
some  of  the  finest  night  spots  in  the 
land,  including  the  St.  Regis  Hotel, 
Persian  Room,  Hotel  Plaza,  Rainbow 
Room,  and  Biltmore  Roof  in  New  York 
as  well  as  the  Roxy  Theater. 

Estelle  and  Leroy  have  been  ac- 
claimed for  the  offerings  of  the  waltz, 
tango,  flirtatious  musical  comedy  num- 
ber, spirited  rhumba  and  the  sambixie. 
their  own  creation.  J  hey  have  been 
received  warmly  in  the  Rainbow  Room, 
Waldorf  Hotel,  and  Copacabana  Club 
in  New  York,  the  Club  Esquire  and 
Hollywood  Beach  Club  in  Miami,  as 
well  as  the  Ritz  Carlton  Hotel  and  the 
Club  Mayfair  in  Boston. 

Ran  Wilde  and  his  boys  and  his  girl 
harpist  will  provide  the  music  for  the 
Terrace  Room. 

*    *  * 

Buddy  Bonds  and  his  "Music  of 
Romance  on  the  electric  organ  con- 
tinues to  pack  them  in  at  the  Myles 
Slandish  Cocktail  Lounge.  Originally 
booked  for  four  weeks,  he  is  now  start- 
ing on  his  seventeenth,  and  his  in- 
triguing music  on  the  airwaves  ni  ghtlv 
over  station  WCOP  at  11:15  nas  re" 
sulted  in  more  and  more  coming  into 
the  lounge  to  hear  him  in  person. 
Tabbed     Society  s    Sensation   of  the 


Cocktail  Lounges  this  lad  is  plenty 
good,  when  he  can  as  he  did  keep  his 
audience  on  their  feet  for  lorty  minutes 
on  New  Year  s  Eve  as  he  ushered  in 
the  New  Year  with  his  versatile  play- 
ing ol  the  pops  and  classics. 

Lovely  Vicki  Nevada  and  her  dan- 
cing fingers  on  the  accordion  con- 
tinues to  be  held  over  in  the  same 
room. 

*    *  * 

Henry  L.  Cook,  long  a  member  of 
the  Carter  Hotel  chains  has  been  wel- 
comed back  to  Boston  as  general 
manager  of  both  the  Hotel  Essex  and 
Avery.  Mr.  Cook,  who  is  a  Bostonian, 
held  at  one  time  the  managership  of 
the  Essex  in  its  early  days. 

Featured  currently  at  the  Essex  is 
Boston  s  sweet  songbird,  Ruth  Carey, 
M.C.  Billy  Kelly,  Milton  George's  or- 
chestra, and  Les  Parker,  vocalist.  A 
good  take-in  at  the  tssex  is  the  zany 
antics  o  f  the  band,  apt  to  pull  a  stunt 
show  at  any  time  during  the  night. 
Tops  in  zanism  is  Auky  Menard  who 
can  do  more  wi  th  double  talk  tl  lan 
Danny  Kaye. 

The   special   chef  s  dinner   for  one 


dollar  is  a  favorite  at  this  hotel,  and 
the  policy  of  something  doing  every 
minute'  From  8:15  to  1  :oo  a.m.  makes 
the  I  lolcl  L  ssex  the  meeting  place  for 
merriment  in  Boston.  I  he  Essex  lounge 
bar  with  its  famous  afternoon  lish  c  akes 
for  nors  d  oeuvres  is  a  grand  place  to 

grab  a  sip  belore  train  time. 

#  *  * 

Continuing  on  its  merry  way  .1!  the 
famous  Latin  Quarter  is  the  latest  in  a 
long  line  ol  gay  and  colorful  revues. 
I  he  celebrated  Pat  Rooney.  Americ  a  s 
all  lime  danc  ing  favorite,  Nellie  Dur- 
kin.  "Q  ueen  of  the  Bl  ues.  Hibbert. 
Byrd  and  Le  Roy,  who  c  reate  "Bedl  am 
in  a  Ballroom  and  the  Three  Edwards 
Brothers,  sensational  acrobats,  plus  the 
Latin  Quarter  dancing  girls  all  con- 
tribute their  talents  to  this  headline 
revue.  In  the  lounge  Newell  and  Steger 
entertain  with  songs  and  piano  playing. 
Two  shows  are  presented  nightly,  at 

7  :  30  and  1  1  :  30  p.m. 

*  *  * 

1  he  Club  Mayfair  again  rings  the 
entertainment  bell  with  another  all  star 
show.  Ginger  Harmon.  "America  s 
Number  One  Jitterbug,  and  Walk 
Crane.  "The  International  Screwball, 
plus  the  smooth  dancing  of  Harger  and 
Maye  make  this  show  a  smash  hit. 
Herb  Lewis  and  Sally  Harris  entertain 
nightly  in  the  Mavfair's  Cockt  ail 
I  .ounge. 


"Sail  no  towels— Jem  laundries  exasperate  me! 
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Bowman  Room.  Hotel  Biltmore.  43rd  &  Madi- 
son Am-..  (ML1,  9-7920). 

(  ii  \ss  Mat.  Hotel  Belmont  Plaza.  Lex.  Ave.  8 
IQlli  Si.  (\Y1.  2-1200).  Enlerlainment.  Dinner 
Irom  $1.95.  Min.  Sat.,  hols.,  hoi.  eves.  $2.50 
alter  10  p.m.  and  $2.00  other  days. 

Roosevelt  Hotel  Grill,  15th  St.,  &  Madison 
Ave.  (MU.  6-9200). 

MoUi*  -Wett  of  Zifth 

Actor's  Broadway  Cocktail  Lounge.  Hotel 
Astor.  Times  Square.  (CI.  6-60O0). 

Blue  Room.  Hotel  Lincoln.  44th  fr  8th  Ave. 
(CI.  6-4500).  Sun.  $1.00  weekdays,  $1.50  Sat. 
Min.  $1.50  weekdays  and  $2.50  on  Sat. 

Cafe  Rouge.  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  33rd  6  ~th 
Ave.  (PE.  6-5000).  Dinner  from  $2.50.  Cover 
Si. 00  weekdays:  $1.50  Sat.  and  hoi.  eves. 

Cocoanut  Grove.  Park  Central  Hotel.  56th 
St.  6  7th  Ave.  CI.  7-8000.  Din.  from  $2.50. 
Min.  Irom  $1  weekdays;  other  days  from  $2. 
A  rool  top  fun  spot  overlooking  the  East  and 
Hudson  Rivers.  (Mon.  nite  service  only  $1  for 
dinner  and  show;  no  cover,  no  min  ). 

Green  Room.  Hotel  Edison.  471I1  S  B  way. 
(CI.  6-5000).  Dinner  from  S2.OO-S2.50  Sat.  & 
Sun.  Min.   $2  Mon.-Wed.;  $2.50  Thurs.-Sat. 

Hotel  Victoria  Chatterbox  Bar,  71I1  Ave.  at 

518I  Si.  All  cocktails  50c  4  to  7  daily.  I  .1  us 

Candlelight  Room  —  Luncheons  Irom  50c  —  Din- 
ner Irom  90c.  Dancing  nightly  Irom  10  p.m. 
No  cover — no  min. 

Marine  Hotel.  Hotel  McAlpin.  341I1  St.  f- 
Broadway.  (PE.  6-5700).  Dependahle  cuisine. 
Entertainment.  Dinner  from  $1.75.  No  cov.  Min. 
I  riday  alter  9.50.  $1.75:  Sat..  $2.25.  No  danc- 
ing Monday    A  unique  grotto  like  room 

lei  1 1 RRACE.  Hotel  New  Yorker.  5  |lh  St  f- 
8th  Ave.  (ML.  3-1000).  Dinner  from  $2.  Cover 
$1  alter  10  p.m.  e.xc.  Sat.  and  holiday  eves, 
when  it   is  $1.50. 

CCufo.  and  Such 

Algiers.  23  W.  8lh  Street.  (OR.  4  0845).  Ro- 
mantic Algerian  (  lull  in  (  irccnwic  h  V  illage. 
Dinner  Irom  $1.25.   5  shows. 

Armando s,  54  E.  55th  St.  (PL.  5-0760).  Lunch- 
eon, cocktails,  dinner  anil  supper.  No  cover  or 
min. 

Casino  Russe.  157  W.  56th  St.  (CI.  6-6116). 
A  glorious  and  sophisticated  Russian  (  lull  with 
entertainment  and  excellent  lood.  Min.  $2.50 
alter  10  except  Sat.  when  it  is  $3. 

CeRUTTI,  643   Madison    (Bet.   50,  8  60).  EL.  5- 

4194.  Luncheon  Irom  $1.25.  Dinner  from  $2.25. 

Coq  RoUGE,  65  E.  56th  St.  PL.  3-8887.  Excellent 

cuisine  Sophisticated  dining  place.  Entertain- 
ment. Min.  $1.50  alter  10:30. 

E.L  ChICO,  Mo  Grove  St.  (CM.  2-4645).  Show  at 
8:30.  11:30  and  1:30.  Dinner  Irom  $1.85.  Min. 
S2.00  wknts.;  $3.00  Sat.:  $2.50  Sun.  and  hoi. 

eves. 

El  Morocco.  154  E.  54th  St.  (EL.  5-8769).  $2 
c  over  alter  10: 50  p.m. 

Came  (  ock.  14  E.  44th  St.  For  luncheon,  dinner 
and  on  thru  the  evening.  Entertainment. 

(  iREENWICH  Village  Inn.  2  Sheridan  Square. 
(CI  I.  2  6165).  Dinner  from  $2. 


Hour  Glass,  Mary  O  Bricn's.  42  East  53rd  St. 
(EL.  5-7968—3-9159).  Cocktail  hour,  dinner, 
supper,    continuous   entertainment.    Open    till  4 

a.m. 

Jack  Dempsey  s.  1619  Broadway  at  50th  St. 
((  ()  5-7875)  Most  popular  Bmadwav  galhir 
ing  place-.  Good  lood — dancing.  No  cover.  No 
minimum. 

Latin  Quarter.  B'way  at  48th  St.  (CI.  6-1757) 
Gay  Parisian  show   at  8  and    12.  Dinner  Irom 
$2.00.  Minimum  $2  weekdays:  S3  I" riday  and 
Saturday. 

Leon  t-  Eddie's.  33  \V.  52nd  St.  (EL.  5-9414). 
FaDHIttfl  tun  and  lood  spot.  (  ontinuous  enter- 
tainment and  show  at  8,  10.  12.  2:50.  Min. 
$3.50  after  10  p.m.  weekkdays;  other  days  S4 

Movie  C  arlo.  51  E.  54th.  No  cover  ever  Mini- 
mum S5  weekdays  and  S4  Sat.  and  hols. 

Number  One  Bar.  i  Tilth  Ave.  Dinner  and  on 
thru  the  evening.  Ent  and  an  attractive  crowd. 

Old  Roumanian,  169  Allen  St.  (GR.  3-9595  ) 

I  anions  lor  Miislik  Steak  and  a  big  Interna- 
tional Revue.  Dinner  Si. 65. 

One.  Two.  Three,  L.  54th  St.  Sift  lights.  Dis- 
tinguished 1  ursine. 

Penthouse.  30  Central  Pk.  S>.  S-e  lor  yoursell 
this  lovely  dining  spot.  Luncheon  from  Si  Din- 
ner from  $2. 

Radio  I  rank's.  70  E.  531I1  St.  (EL.  5-9258). 
(  ontinuous  fun. 

Stork  Club.  3  53rd  St.  (PL.  3-1940). 

Village  Barn.  52  W.  8lh  St.  (ST.  9-8841). 
Very  good  lood  and  Inn  involving  a  show,  danc- 
ing and  rural  hi  jinks. 

Wi.ii.in  Bar.  5  |lh  St.  Last  ol  Madison  I  1111  lor 
cocktails.  Entertainment  Irom  sundown  on.  No 
c  over.   No  minimum. 

W'lNSi.ow  Bar.  551I1  f-  Madison  Ave.  A  1  ulc  har 
and  a  crowd  that's  run  to  be  with 

Cimeiican  Menu 

Bryant  TRANSPORTATION  Room.  54II1  S  B  way. 
For  luncheon  and  dinner  and  top  notch  drinks. 

Chesapeake.  Madison  Ave.,  bet.  34th  6  35th. 
Outstanding  cuisine  and  ilelightlul  atmosphere. 

Skipper.  Really  Home  Cooked  l  ood.  Famous  for 
File!  Mignon,  Fried  (  hicken  and  Lobster  Din- 
ners. -  East  441I1  St..  56  West  47th  St..  160 
E.  48th  St.  Open  1  a.m.  daily.  Sun.  Dinner 
Irom  1  p.m..  $1.35.  C  ocktails. 

lows  8  1  hi  \  iki.  - s  1  I  '.irk  f\ve.  Manhattan's 

newest  and  clelinitely  the  place  to  dine,  lamed 
Drury  Lane  lood.  C  ouillry  dining  room  lor  men 

only  Drurv  I  jane  branch  at  47  East  49th  St. 


Continental 

English  Grill,  in  the  lower  Plaza  Rockefeller 
Center.  1  ypical  English  Menus  a  la  carte. 
Luncheon  entrees  from  60c .  Open  11  to  1  a.m.. 
inc  h  Sunday. 

Dutch 

Holland  House  Iaverne.  10  Rockefeller  Plaza 
at  48th  Street.  Recommended  for  its  Dutch  Cui- 
sine and  the  many  and  interesting  authentic 
Dutch  antiques  used  in  the  decoration.  Lucheon 
Specials  Irom  60c.  Dinner  from  Si. 75. 

5xench 

Belle  Meuniere.  12  E.  52nd  St.  (Wl.  2-9437). 
Decorative  triumph.  Royal  fare  served.  Closed 
Sunday. 

Honori  s  La  CoUQUILLE.  159  East  52nd  St.  (EL. 
5-8561).  (  harming  French  Restaurant. 

Cafe  Louis  XIV.  Rockefeller  Center  (CL.  6- 
5800).  I  rem  h  elegance.  Prix  fixe  luncheon 
$1.50.  and  a  Pre-1  heatre  dinner  from  ,*2  from 
()  p.m.  A  la  carle  spec  ialties. 

La  Salle  Du  Bois.  56  E  60th  St.  and  the  Cafe 
clu  Bois  at  10  L.  52nd  St.  Distinguished  cuisine 
and  liqueurs  at  reasonable  prices. 

JntetnatianaC 

LiNDY  s.   1635  B'way,  Broadways    lown  Hall. 

Mayan,  in  West  5"st  Street.  (0-5800).  Intriguing 
decoration  and  superb  food.  Luncheon  entrees 

Irom  65c  Sizzling  skillet  dinner.  Irom  Si. 75 
Dillerent    national    dish   each  day. 

Sardi's.  254  W.  44th  St.  (LA.   I-5785 ) .  Tin  alii 

ml  celebrities  meeting  place. 


Station 

Barbetta's.  jai  W.  46th  St.  (ME  38185) 

rhirty-six  years  ol  ~cr\iie  of  good  Italian  food. 

Inexpensive. 

VlSUVIO.  163  W  48th  Sl  Authentic  Italian  food, 
inc  hiding  time*  honored  lavorites.  Bar.  1 .11111  hcons 
and  Dinner.  C  losed  Sundays. 

Ace  vs.  118  W   |Oth  Si.  (BR.  9-5311).  A  25 

year  reputation  lor     the  perlect  meal.  Bar. 

Sivedi&h 

CaSTLEHOLM,    551    W.    57tb   St.    (CI.  708-5). 
Smorgasbord  as  prelude  to  hearty  dining.  Dun 
ing  to  the  music  ol  the  Norsemen. 

WlVEL.  W.   54th  St.   (CI    --lK>5f>)    I  anions 

lor  its  Swedish  StUorgaslxird.  Dinner  fnim  Si. 85. 
No  minimum  except  Satllltlay. 

SuUAA 

Swiss  Pavilion.  38  E.  501I1  St  (El..  5-8680). 
Superb  Swi^s  and  Continental  food.  Paul  Bur- 
ger,  Mgr.   Luncheon   Irom   Si. 25.   Dinner  Irom 

$2.00.  Closed  Sundaj 
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Setuicetnen  dnfy 

All  service  c/ubs  admit  nonorably  discharged  veterans. 

Soldiers  and  Sailors  Clubs 


American  Theatre  Wing  St  ace  Door  Canteen 
of  Boston.  B.  Y.  M.  C.  Union  Bldg..  48  Boyl- 
ston St..  Boston.  Open  nightly.  6  P.  M.  to  mid- 
night. Stage  entertainment,  free  refreshments. 
Dancing— Dev.  8845. 

Atlantic  Service  Club  (near  So.  Sta.),  641 
Atlantic  Ave..  Boston— Lib.  7794. 

Bay  State — Buddies  Club.  Boston  Common. — 
Tel.  Information.  Home  Hospitality  and  Social 
Events.  Ticket  Office— Lib.  1381. 

North  Station  Service  Center.  149  Staniforcl 
Street.  Boston — Laf .  1  259. 

South  End  Service  Club,  580  Mass.  Ave.,  Bos- 
ton— Ken.  923"). 

Esplanade  Service  Club,  1  50  Newbury  St.  (cor. 
Dartmouth) — Ken.  9299. 

Soldiers  and  Sailors  Club,  8  Fayette  St..  Bos- 
Ion — Han.  0733. 

Army  &  Navy  Officers  Club,  12  Arlington  St.. 
Boston — Com.  3727. 

Union  Jack  Club.  Inc..  118  Milk  St..  Boston- 
Lib.  7020. 

Red  Shield  Club  for  Service  Men  (Salv  n 
Army),  4  Bulfinch  PI..  Boston— Laf.  1333 

(  iiristian  Science  Service  Men  s  Center.  80 
Boylston  St..  Boston — Dev.  8676. 

Overnight  Accommodations 

-\!/  Boston  Police  Stations  provide  free  hed  and 
balh.  Ken.  6700.  Dormitory  accommodations  50c 
or  less,  at  these  centers. 

Knights  of  Columbus  Servicemen's  Club,  36 
Commonwealth  Ave. — Com.  8430. 

Army  &  Navy  Y.M.C.A.,  32  City  Sq.,  Charles- 
town — Cha.  2660. 

Boston  J.W.B.  Army  &  Navy  Club.  17  Com- 
monwealth Ave. — Com.  6620. 

Boston  Y.M.C.  Union  (Sat.  only).  48  Boylston 
St..  Boston— Hub.  1122. 

Boston  Y.M.C. A..  316  Huntington  Aye— Ken. 
7800. 

Sailor's  Rest  (for  Seamen  &  Navy  Men).  287 
Hanover  St.,  Boston — Cap.  6357. 


Seamen's  Club  of  Boston  (all  Ser.  men),  22 

Batterymarch  St.— Lib.  8155. 
Soldiers  and  Sailors  Club.  8  Fayette  St..  Bos- 
ton— Han.  0733. 
I  he  Argonne,   4   Bulfinch   Place.  Boston— Cap. 
949-1- 

Lodging  for  Service  Mens  Families,  Call  Liberty 
7713.  11  A.M.- 11  P.M.  Call  Han.  0733  if  un- 
able to  find  lodgings. 

Home  Hospitality.  Evening  and  Sunday  dinners 
in  private  homes  in  Greater  Boston.  Apply  to 
Directors  of  Service  Clubs.  641  Atlantic  Ave.. 
Liberty  779d;  149  Staniford  St..  Lafayette  1259; 
Hospitality  Office  Buddies  Club.  Boston  Com- 
mon. Liberty  7918.  or  Dir.  Boston  J.W.B.  Army 
&  Navy  Club,  17  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Com- 
monwealth 6620. 


rERSONAL  SERVICES 

Ticket  Office.  The  Ticket  Office  for  the  distri- 
bution of  all  free  tickets  for  events  in  and  around 
Boston  is  located  at  the  Y.M.C.U.  Building.  48 
Boylston  Street,  next  to  Touraine  Hotel.  The 
room  will  be  open  from  12  Noon  to  8  P.M. 
daily.  Telephone.  Liberty  7968. 

Legal  Aid.  Members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who 
cannot  afford  an  attorney  and  who  need  legal 
advice  and  assistance  may  receive  free  service  at 
the  Boston  Legal  Aid  Society,  16A  Ashburton 
Place  (near  State  House),  Mon.-Fri.  9  A.M.- 
5  P.M.;  Sat.  9  A.M.- 12  Noon. 

Sewing  and  Repair  Service.  Red  Cross  Sewing 
Unit  at  Atlantic  Service  Club.  641  Atlantic 
Ave..  Mon..  Wed..  Fri..  at  6  P.M. 

Facilities  for  Pressing  Uniforms  for  members 
of  armed  forces  at  Salvation  Army  Red  Shield 
Club.  4  Bulfinch  PI. 

Socks  Darned.  Salv  n  Army  Red  Shield  Club. 
4  Bulfinch  PI. 

Soldiers  and  Sailors  Library.  158  State  St.. 
Boston— Laf.  4796.  Members  of  Armed  Forces 
may  take  books  away. 

American  Merchant  Marine  Library.  408  At- 
lantic Avenue.  Technical  books  and  recreational 
material  may  be  taken  or  read  on  premises.  De- 
liveries to  ships  on  request.  Merchant  marine 
men  onlv. 
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Go   ahead  and 

DREAM  .  .  . 

the  first  step  toward 

HOME  OWNERSHIP 

Yes,  before  you're  in  the  mood 
to  buy  a  home,  you'll  want  to 
dream  about  it  —  furnish  it,  shruo 
it — all  in  your  mind. 

This  is  step  one— you  take  yourself. 

Steps  two  and  three  —  we  take 
with  you  into  our  Own-Your- 
Own-Home  Club. 

Neverwasowning  your  own  home 
more  practical  than  under  this 
plan.  It  is  custom-er  made,  to 
suit  one's  own  particular  wants 
and  financial  needs. 

If  home-owning  is  on  your  mind, 
come  in,  and  talk  it  over. 

"  We  are  Homema^ers 

MERCHANTS 

COOPERATIVE  B\\k 
24  SCHOOL  ST..  BOSTON 

Largest  Co-operative  Bank  111  Ma-.sachusi.tts 
^  ★  £ 
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BUY  MORE  WAR  BONDS 


An  Illustrated  Folder 
mailed  upon  request. 

Our  studio  available  ^ 
by  appointment. 


M.  T.  BIRD  AND  COMPANY 

39  WEST  STREET 
BOSTON  1  1 
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THEATRE 

Current 

Star  in  the  Window— (Wilbur)  A 
new  comedv  bv  Ladaeus  BusK-Felcete, 
Sid  nev  Sheldon  and  Marv  Helen  Fav, 
produced  by  Edward  Choate  in  as- 
sociation with  Marie  Louise  Elkins. 
Dealing  with  the  readjustment  prob- 
lem of  a  demobilized  Wac,  the  play 
stars  Peggy  Conklin,  supported  by 
Kirk  Douglas,  Roger  Clark,  William 
Lynn,  G.  Albert  Smith  and  others. 
Joseph  Calleia  directed,  with  sets  by 
Frederick  Fox.  (Mats.  Wed.  and  Sat, 
through  Jan.  27) 

Catherine  Was  Great  —  (Shubert) 
Aided  and  abetted  by  producer 
Michael  Todd,  Mae  W  est  has  con- 
cocted her  own  play  on  the  life  and 
times  of  Catherine  of  Russia,  starring 
of  course,  Mae  West.  (Mats.  Wed. 
and  Sat.,  through  Feb.  5) 

The  Searching  Wind  —  (Colonial) 
Lillian  Hellman's  latest  drama,  which 
is  offered  under  the  sponsorship 
of  Herman  Shumlin,  deals  with  the 
consequences  of  appeasement  as  shown 
in  the  private  and  public  lives  of  a 
group  of  people,  and  has  been  running 
for  almost  a  year  in  New  York.  Fea- 
tured are  Dennis  King,  Cornelia  Otis 
Skinner,  Dudley  Digges  and  Barbara 
O'Neil.  Mr.  Shumlin  directed.  (Mats. 
Wed.  and  Sat.,  through  Feb.  3) 

Hope  for  the  Best— (Plymouth)  A 
new  comedy  by  William  McCIeery, 


Eric  Rou'ton,  tenor,  sings  with,  the  Boslon 
Opera  Company  in  repefoire  at  the  Boston 
Opera  House,  January  27  through  February  3. 


presented  by  playwright  Marc  Con- 
nelly and  press  agent  Jean  Dalrymple, 
the  play  is  about  the  writer  of  a  suc- 
cessful humor  column  who  decides  to 
do  something  more  in  tune  with  the 
times.  Franchot  Tone  and  Jane  Wyatt 
have  returned  from  Hollywood  for  the 
leading  roles,  and  are  supported  by 
Joan  Wetmore,  Leo  Bulgakov,  Ed- 
mond  Ryan  and  others.  Mr.  Connelly 
directed.  (Mats.  Thurs.  and  Sat., 
through  Feb.  3) 

Openings 

Tom  Sawyer— (New  England  M^utual 
Hall)  The  Tributary  Children  s  Thea- 
tre will  offer  a  repeat  performance  of 
its  first  production  of  the  season. 
Estelle  Ritchie  will  direct.  (Saturday 
Jan.  27,  at  2:30  only.) 

Signature— (Wilbur)  Elizabeth  Mc- 
Fadden's  new  play  will  be  presented 
by  Richard  Skinner  and  Dorothy  Wil- 
lard.  Heading  the  cast  are  Paul  Hub  er, 
Marjorie  Lord,  Judson  Laire  and  Bob 
Stevenson.  The  set  is  by  Stewart 
Chaney  and  Roy  Hargrave  is  respon- 
sible for  the  direction.  (Jan.  31  through 
Feb.  10) 

Foolish  Notion  —  (Colonia  I)  Tall 
Bankhead  is  starred  in  the  third  of  the 
Theatre  Guild- American  Theatre  So- 
ciety subscription  series  plays.  Philip 
Barry's  latest  comedy.  The  title  comes 
from  a  poem  by  Robert  Burns.  In  the 
supporting  cast  are  Henry  Hull  and 
Donald  Cook.  John  c.  w  nson  is  the 
director,  with  sets  by  Jo  Mielziner. 
(Mats.  Thurs.  and  Sat..  Feb.  3  through 
Feb.  17) 

Bella's  Got  a  Fella  —  (Wilbur) 
Arthur  Kobert  has  dramatized  his  New 
^  orker  stories.  My  /)  ear  Bella.  Elmer 
Rice  is  director  of  the  comedy,  pro- 
duced bv  Michae  I  Todd.  (Feb.  13 
through  Feb.  24) 

The  School  for  Scandal  —  (iV.  E. 
Mutual  Hall)  The  Richard  Brinxsley 
Sheridan  restoration  comedy  classic 
will  he  revived  for  three  performances 
by  the  Boston  Tributary  Theatre. 
Helen  Kelly  and  Richard  Kilbride  will 
head  the  cast,  directed  by  Eliot  Duvey 
(Feb.  13  through  Feb.  17) 

Dark  of  the  Moon— (Shubert )  The 
Howard  Richardson-  Will  iam  Bernev 
folk  play  which  was  tried  out  in  Cam- 
bridge last  summer  will  be  produced 
by  Lee  Shubert.  Carol  Stone  and 
Richard    Hart    have    the    roles  thev 


Franchol  Tone  is  slarre</  iril/i  Jane  Wycill 
in  Hope  for  the  Best. -current  tenant  of  tin- 
Plymouth. 


created  in  August.  Robert  Berry  is 
responsible  for  the  staging  and  John 
Huntington  for  the  production.  (Feb. 
IQ  through  Mar.  5  I 

DANCE 

Martha  Graham— (Jordan  Hall)  The 
noted  American  dancer  and  her  com- 
pany ol  lilteen  will  appear  in  two  re 
c  itals.  Li  en,'  Soul  Is  a  Circus.  Heaths 
and  Entrances.  Appalachian  Spring. 
Friday  evening,  Jan.  20.  Lrerv  Sou/  Is 
A  C  ircus.  Mirror  Before  Me.  Appala- 
chian Spring.  Saturday  matinee.  Jan. 
27. 

MUSIC 

Boris  Goldovsky— 'First  public  appear- 
ance in  a  recital  in  Jordan  Hall,  featur- 
ing a  Chopin  program  with  comments. 
Sunday  afternoon,  Jan.  28. 

Misc  h  a  Elm  an— World  famous  violin- 
ist at  Symphony  Hall.  Jan.  50,  8:30 
p.m. 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra — Fri- 
day afternoon.  Jan.  20.  2:30  and  Sat- 
urday evening,  Jan.  27,  at  8:30.  George 
Szell  conducting:  program:  Symphony 
in  C  major.  No.  Q~.  Haydn:  Sym- 
phonic Metamorphosis  oj  Themes  /)>• 
con  Weber.  Hindemith  (Boston  prem- 
ier): Symphony  No.  2  in  C  major.  Op. 
61,  Schumann.  Sunday  afternoon.  Jan. 
j8,  at  3:30,  George  Szell  conducting; 
program:  Unfinished  Symphony  in  li 
minor.  Schubert:  Symphonic  Metamor 
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gliosis  of  I  hemes  hy  von  Wooer, 
Hindemith;  Symphony  No.  \  in  E 
minor.  ( )p.  9<s.  Brahms.  Friday  after- 
noon,  Feb.  2.  at  2:30  and  Saturday 
evening,  Feb.  3,  at  8:50,  Richard  Bur- 
gin  conducting;  program:  Variations 
on  «  Theme  hy  Mayan,  Brahms; 
Second  Piano  (  oncerto,  Cliopin  (Wi- 
lold  Malcuzynski,  soloist):  Don  Qui- 
xote,  Strauss.  (Symphony  Hall.) 

Boston  Opera  Company  —  (Opera 
I  louse)  Jan.  27,  Carmen;  Jan.  28,  La 
/  raviata:  Jan.  20,  La  Boheme;  Jan.  50, 
7  osca;  Jan.  31.  Caralleria  Rusticana 
and  Paqliacci;  Feb.  1,  Faust;  Feb.  2, 
Tannhauser;  Feb.  3  matinee,  La  Travi- 
ala.  evening,  Carmen;  Feb.  4,  Aida. 

Lecture  —  Contemporary  Conductors 
and  Their  Interpretations,  by  Dr.  Hans 
Nathan,  radio  commentator  of  the 
Boston  Symphony,  with  recordings. 
Koussevitsky,  Stokowski.  Toscanini 
and  Walter  will  be  discussed.  Sunday, 
Jan.  28,  8  p.  m.  (Boston  Public  Li 
hrary.) 

David  Shand  and  Althea  Everitt— 
Joint  recital,  violin  and  piano,  Sunday 
Feb.  4  at  8  p.m.  (Boston  Public  Li- 
brary.) 

Alan  Havhaness—  Second  concert  of 
Armenian  music  by  the  Boston  com- 
poser, Sunday,  Feb.  4.  at  8  p.m.  Com- 
positions for  string  orchestra  with  flute, 
trumpet,  piano  and  baritone  solo  will 
be  performed,  with  the  composer  con- 
ducting. (Jordan  Hall) 

Civic  Symphony  of  Boston— Season's 
second  concert,  conducted  by  Paul 
(  lierkassky,  with  Emil  Kornsand  as 
viola  soloist  in  the  premier  of  his  own 
new  work.  Thursday  evening,  Feb,  8. 
Program:  Prelude  to  the  Oratorio, 
The  Creation.  Haydn;  Concerto  for 
Violn  and  Orchestra.  Kornsand;  Zora 
havde  Legende,  Johann  Svendsen; 
Eighl  Russian  Folk  Songs,  Anatole 
Liadow.  (Jordan  Hall) 

ART 

Lt.  L.  Gerard  Paine— Water  colors. 
Exhibition  of  the  overseas  work  of  the 
American  Field  Service  officer,  through 
Feb.  3.  (Doll  and  Richards  Galleries) 

Alpiionse  J.  Shelton— Oils  of  marine 
and  Maine  coast  subjects,  Jan.  29 
through  Feb.  10.  (Guild  of  Boston 
Artists) 


hibil  of  the  Boston  Society  ol  Watei 
Color  Painters,  through  Feb.  10. 
(Robert  C.  Vose  Galleries) 

w  1 1.1.  R.  Davis— Memorial  exhibition 
al  Boston  Artist  Guild,  162  Newbury 
St.,  Jan.  13  through  Jan.  27. 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts— Lithographs 
by  Honore  Daumier,  through  Jan.  31; 
Boston   Looks  Ahead,  post-war  plan 
ning  exhibit,  through  Feb.  18. 

Focg  Museum— James  McNeill 
Whistler  exhibit,  largely  from  the 
(  rrenville  Lindall  Winthrop  collection, 
(losing  date  indefinite;  Graphic  Art 
of  Whistler,  through  Feb.  17;  Baroque 
(  rraphic  Art  in  Flanders  and  Holland, 
through  Feb.  17;  American  portraits, 
indefinite. 

SPORTS 

Hockey  —  (Boston  Garden)  Bruins 
Schedule:  Canadiens,  Jan.  28,  8:30; 
Chicago,  Jan.  30,  8:30;  Rangers,  Feb. 
4,  8:30;  Toronto,  Feb.  6,  8:30.  Olym- 
pics Schedule:  HMS  Montcalm,  Jan. 
26,  8:30;  New  York,  Feb.  I,  8:30; 
Baltimore,  Feb.  3,  8:30.  Silver  Skates 
derby,  Sunday  afternoon,  Feb.  4. 
Schoolboy  hockey,  G.  B.  I.  League. 
Jan.  27,  1  p.m.  (Boston  Arena)  Olym- 
pics vs.  New  York,  Feb.  9,  8:30.  City 
of  Boston  Schools:  Jan.  26,  2:30,  Feb. 
2,  2:30.  and  Feb.  9.  2:30.  Bay  State 
League:  Jan.  27  and  Feb.  3  at  1  p.m. 
Eastern  League:  Jan.  27  and  Feb.  3 
at  7  p.m. 

MORE  ON  PAGE  6 


Mae  West  as  Catherine  of  Russia  in 
Catherine  Was  Great,  tier  own  version  of 
doings  at  the  Imperial  court,  current  at  the 
Shubert. 


Soutine  and  Chagall  —  Two-man 
snowing  of  the  work  of  these  contem- 
porary Russian  painters,  through  Feb. 
23.  (Institute  of  Modern  Art) 

Group  Show— Fifty-sixth  annual  ex- 


Marjorie  Lord,  Hollywood  starlet,  has  the  leading  feminine  rale  in  Signature!  the  F.lizahcth 
McFadden  play  which  arrives  next  week  at  the  W'ilhur. 
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Cool,  refreshing  colors  and  the  strong, 
simple  architectural  lines  accentuate  the 
spaciousness  of  the  living  room.  The 
"come-Iive-with-me"  look  is  the  result  of 
a  happy  comhination  of  versatility  and 
practicality  —  the  friendly  conversation 
groups  ahout  the  game  table  and  across 
from  the  fireplace  ■  the  big,  double  desk 
(not  shown)  which  can  be  cleared  for 
action  in  the  event  of  a  party. 

(Photoqrapli,  courtesy  o 


The  PAINE  Post- War  Modern  Home  is  built 
for  com  fortable  Irving  and  pleasant  entertaining. 
It  is  designed  to  suit  the  needs  and  personality  of 
its  occupants.  If  your  home  does  not  fit  your  own 
pattern  of  living,  let  a  PAINE  decorator  help  you 
select  appropriate  furnishings  and  accessories- 
he  it  city  apartment  or  country  house.  Tod 
decorator  s  knowledge  of  where  to  find  the  right 
materials  is  most  essential.  The  PAINE  decora- 
tors, with  a  wide  background  of  study  and  experi- 
ence, are  always  available  to  offer  interested  ad- 
vice and  suggestions.  The  PAINE  galleries  of 
fine  furniture  and  rugs  are  your  keys  to  individ- 
uality and  distinction. 
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Art  and  Science 

Fogg  Museum,  cor.  Broadway  and  Quincy  St.. 
Cambridge.  Ancient  art:  Oriental  sculpture, 
bronzes,  pottery,  jades!  Romanesque  sculpture; 
Italian.  Spanisb.  Flemish  painting,  French  nine- 
teenth century  painting:  English  and  American 
painting:  drawings;  prints;  Pre-Columbian  art; 
special  exhibitions.  Open  week-days  9-5:  Sun- 
days 2-5.  gallery  talk  at  5  o  clock;  closed  legal 
holidays. 

Gardner  Museum,  Worthington  Street  and  Fen- 
way. Italian  and  Dutch  Masters.  Open  Tuesday. 
Thursday,  and  Saturday.  10  to  4;  Sunday.  1-4. 


Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Hunt- 
ington Ave.  at  Fenway.  Out- 
standing Asiatic  Art  collec- 
tion. 9-5  weekdays,  except 
Monday;  Sunday,  2-6. 

Institute  of  Modern  Art.  138 
Newbury  Street.  Contemporary 
art  in  all  fields,  including  paint- 
ing, sculpture,  prints,  architec- 
ture, industrial  arts.  Week- 
days, 10-5.  Closed  Sundays. 

Robert*  C.  Vose  Galleries. 
559  Boylston  Street.  Contem- 
porary and  old  masters.  Week- 
days. 9-6:30.  Closed  Sundays. 


Natural  History,  corner  Berkeley  and  Boylston 
Streets.  Notable  collection  of  birds,  eggs,  stuffed 
animals,  fauna,  shells,  botannical  specimens. 
Weekdays,  9-4:30:  Sunday,  1-4:30. 

University  Museum,  Divinity  Avenue,  Harvard 
University.  World-famous  glass  flowers,  forest 
models,  birds,  and  other  rare  collections.  Week- 
days. 9-4:30;  Sundays,  1-4:30. 

Peabody  Museum.  Harvard  University.  Cam- 
bridge. Archaeological  collections.  Weekdays. 
9-4:30;  Sunday  and  holidays.  1-4:30. 

Otis  House.  Cambridge  and  Lynde  Sts..  Harrison 
Gray  Otis  House  for  Preservation  of  N.  E. 
Antiquities;  exhibits  periods  furnishings.  Week- 
days. 9-4:45:  Saturday.  9-12:45.  Admission 
25  cents. 

Semitic  Museum,  Divinity  Avenue.  Cambridge. 
History  and  arts  of  Arabs,  Aramaeans,  Assyri- 
ans, Babylonians.  Hebrews  and  Phoenicians. 
Oldest  known  map  in  the  world.  Weekdays, 
9-5;  Sunday.  1-4:30. 

The  Jewish  Museum,  an  intimate  institution,  its 
collections  featuring  ceremonial  objects,  etch- 
ings and  books.  Open  Sunday  mornings  from 
10:30  A.M.  to  1  P.M.,  and  Monday  evenings 
from  8  o'clock.  122  Elm  Hill  Avenue.  Roxbury. 
(near  Seaver  Street.) 


Sight  Seeing 

Easy  to  reach  f>y  subway,  street  car,  bus,  on  foot, 
or  fia  Gray  Line  al  Staller  Hotel. 

Boston  Common,  between  Charles  and  Tremont 
Streets.  Monuments,  commemorative  tablets.  Sol- 
diers and  Sailors  recreations.  Across  Charles  is 
Boston  Public  Garden  with  swan  boats  in 
season. 

Boston  Massacre.  State  Street  at  Congress  St. 
First  blood  of  Revolution  shed  here  on  March 
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5,  1770.  Site  marked  by  circle  on  pavement  and 
table)  on  nearby  building. 

Boston    I  EA    Party.  Atlantic  Avenue  at  Pearl 
Street.  I'amous  site  marked  by  tablet. 

Bunker  Hill  Monument,  Charlestown.  221  foot 

granite  monument  erected  on  hill  site  or  Bunker 
Hill  battle.  Daily.  Q-4.  Admission  lOc. 

Cop p  s  Hill  Burial  Ground.  Hull  Street,  lo  be 
lound  here  is  tomb  ot  Edmund  Hartt,  builder  of 
Old  Ironsides  ,  Robert  Newman,  lamous  pa- 
triot who  displayed  signal  lanterns  in  tower  of 
"Old  North"  Church. 


Custom  House.  State  Street. 
Prominent  city  landmark,  404 
feet  high.  Obs  ervation  towers 
reached  via  special  elevator. 

Faneuil  Hall.  Faneuil  Hall 
Square.  Given  by  Peter  Fan- 
euil as  Town  Hall  for  Boston. 
Here  was  center  of  Revolu- 
tionary activities  in  Boston  and 
colonies.  Weekdays,  9-6. 

Franklins  Birthplace.  17 
Milk  Street.  Site  marked  by 
tablet. 


Granary   Cemetery.  Tremont 
Street      near      Park  Street 
Church.  Suih  historic  names  as  Peter  Faneuil, 
Paul    Revere,    and    Boston    Massacre  victims 
buried  here. 

King  s  Chapel,  corner  Tremont  and  School  Sts. 
The  British  worshipped  here  during  the  Siege. 
Was  first  Unitarian  Church  in  the  U.  S.  in 
1785.  Daily.  9-4. 

Old  North "  Church.  Salem  Street.  The  old- 
est church  in  Boston.  Signal  lanterns  of  Paul 
Revere  displayed  from  this  steeple  on  April  18, 
•775,  warning  country  the  British  troops  were 
coming.  Daily,  9-5. 

Old  South  Meeting  House.  Washington  Street 
near  School  Street.  Boston  citizens  gathered  here 
to  protest  British  custom  of  forcing  men  to  join 
English  Navy.  Used  as  riding  school  by  British 
during  Siege  of  Boston.  Daily.  10-4.  Admission 
2gc. 

Old  State  House.  Washington  Street  at  head 
of  State  Street.  Site  of  first  Town  House,  whip- 
ping post,  stocks.  Homes  of  Bostonian  Society, 
famed  for  collection  of  ship  models  and  relics. 
Open  daily. 

Pakk  Street  Church.  Tremont  and  Park  Streets. 
Built  in  1810  on  site  of  Granary.  Gunpowder 
stored  in  basement  during  War  of  1812  resulted 
in  title  of  "Brimstone  Corner  for  spot.  Here 
"America    was  first  sung  publicly  July  4.  1831. 

Paul  Revere  House.  19  and  21  North  Square. 
Oldest  frame  building  in  city  of  Boston,  with 
many  Revere  relics.  Daily.  10-4.  Admission  23c. 

Paul  Revere  Statue.  Paul  Revere  Mall.  Hano- 
ver Street.  Cyrus  Dallin's  masterpiece  in  opinion 
of  critics.  Equestrian  statue  of  Paul  Revere. 

State  House.  Beacon  Street  and  Park  Street. 
Designed  by  Bulfinch.  With  statuary  and  his- 
torical relics,  including  celebrated  Codfish  em- 
blem in  House  of  Representatives.  Original 
manuscript—  "History  of  Plymouth  Plantation 
by  Bradford,  located  in  library.  Open  9-5. 
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A  RARE 

TREAT  ! 


We  have  the  largest  collection  of 
individual  CUPS  and  SAUCERS 
in  the  EAST.  AJso  fine  CHINA, 
PORCELAINS,  OLD  SILVER  and 
JEWELRY,  BRIC-A-BRAC  and 
WORKS  OF  ART. 

If  you  enjoy  looking  at  fine  OLD 
THINGS  and  ANTIQUES,  suitable 
for  a  collection  or  gift,  this  is  your 
invitation  to  shop  at  the 


2vrt  (Salltrirn,  Htb. 

66  Arlington  St.  Entrance 
of  Hotel  Statler 


BLAKE'S 


GIFTS 


Est.  i86q 

RECORDS 

STATIONERY 

CANDLES 


GREETING  CARDS 
SHEET  MUSIC 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 
MUSIC  BOXES 

CHINESE  IMPORTS 

MEXICAN  IMPORTS 

HAITIAN  WARES 

Collectors  Miniatures 

of  all  Designs 

BLAKE'S 

156  BOYLSION  STREET 
BOSTON 

HANcock  0087 

Open  .Mondays  end  Wednesdays 
9  30  A.  M.  lo  S.30  P.  M. 


PRESIDENT'S 

BIRTHDAY 
PARTY 

Monday  Evening 

JAN.  29 

Adm.  $1.00  -  Res.  Seats  $1.80 

Tax  Inc. 

•BOSTON  GARDEN* 


Basketball— (Boston  Garden)  Syra- 
cuse vs.  St.  Joseph's  and  University  or 
Akron  vs.  Brooklyn  College,  Jan.  31, 
8  p.m.;  Westminster  vs.  Hamline  and 
Holy  Cross  vs.  St.  Francis,  Feb.  8, 
8  p.m.  Tripleheader  Schoolboy  basket- 
ball. Jan.  31,  2  p.m. 

Wrestling— (Boston  Arena)  Jan.  31. 
8:15.  (Boston  Garden)  Feb.  7.  8:13. 

Public  Skating — (Boston  Arena)  Jan. 
26.  8-10:30  p.m.,  Jan.  2Q.  9-12  noon: 
Jan.  30.  Q-12  noon  and  8-10:30  p.m.: 
Feb.  1 ,  9-12  noon:  Feb.  2,  8-10:30  p.m.: 
Feb.  4.  2-3  p.m.  and  8-10:30  p.m.:  Feb. 
8,  9-12  noon:  Feb.  9.  9-12  noon. 

Sportsman's  Show  —  (^lechanics 
Budding)  Opens  Saturday  February  3 
and  continues  through  Sunday  Febru- 
ary 1  1 . 


RADIO 

Serious  Music— Sundays : 


9 

30  a.m. 

WBZ  NBC  String  Quartet 

1 1 

30 

WEEI  Invitation  To  Music 

1 2 

30  p.m 

WBZ  Stradivari  Ore 

2 

30 

WBZ  John  Charles  Thomas 

OO 

WEEI  N.  Y.  Philharmonic 

Symphony 

4 

jO 

WBZ     Orchestra.  Arthur 

Fiedler 

5 

00 

WBZ    Symphony,  Eugene 

Ormandy 

P  londays 

8 

30  p. 111 

WBZ  The  Voice  of  Fire- 

stone 

9 

00 

WBZ  1  he  1  elepnone  Hour 

9 

WNAC  Mush  ol  Worship, 

Frederick  Dvonch 

7  uesdays 

1  1 

30 

WBZ  Musi.   You  Want 

Wednesdays 

10 

OO  p.m. 

WEEI   Cire.it   Moments  in 

Music 

1  1 

30 

WEEI  Invitation  Jo  Music 

7  hursdays 

9 

30  p.m. 

WNAC  Alfredo  Antonini  s 

Orchestra 

Fridays 

1  2 

1  3  p.m. 

WBZ  Music  Appreciation, 

Nicholas  Slonimskv 

9: 

OO 

WBZ  Waltz  Time 

Saturdays 

OO  a.m. 

WBZ  First  Piano  Quartet 

3 

30  p.m. 

WBZ    Orchestras    of  the 

Nation 

5 

OO 

WEEI     Philadelphia  Or- 

chestra 

8:30         WNAC  Detroit  Orchestra. 
Karl  Kiueger 
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Ci«j(x/y  Cioothllr  and  Jack  Dun's  feature  l/u> 
entertainment  uf  1/,  neir  Circus  Room  at  the 
Hole/  Bradford. 


I  )<'M/n's    Kiiuj.    Currently    in    Tlie  Searching 
Wind  al  die  Colonial 

THE  BOSTO.MAX 


Qood  Stood  *  *  *  Qood  &un 


ARARAT,  71  Broadway  (Dev.  8875).  Specializes 
in  Shish  Kebab  (Iamb  broiled  on  skewers), 
also  chicken  and  duck.  Open  daily  1 1  a.m.  to 
10  p.m. 

Restaurant  Du-Barry,  at  159  Newbury  Street, 
specializes  in  cuisine  francaise.  Closed  Sundays. 

(Com.  8280). 

The  Viking.  442  Stuart  St.  (Ki  n.  8335).  Smor- 
gasbord served  with  table  d  hote  dinners  or 
luncheons.  A  place  to  eat  in  Copley  Square  dis- 
trict. Features  an  attractive  lounge  bar. 


S,ea  freed 

I'u  Rosis  Sea  Grills,  603  Washington  St.. 
(Han.  8287).  13  Stuart  St.  (Han.  4215), 
and  7  Park  St.  (Han.  1100).  Specialists  in  fine 
sea  foods  prepared  by  expert  chefs. 

Atlantic  Lobster  House.  42  and  46  Warren 
Ave.  (Cha.  0820).  Known  from  coast  to  coast 
for  lobster  and  sea  food.  Located  near  the  North 
Station. 

Di)RCIN-PaRK,  30  North  Market  Street  (Cap. 
2038).  Nationally  famous  dining  rooms.  Good 
substantial  food  served  the  way  you  like  it. 
Located  in  the  heart  of  Boston's  market  district, 
and  plenty  of  market  men  eat  here,  too. 

Union  Oyster  House,  original  at  41  Union  St.. 
not  far  from  Faneuil  Hall  (Cap.  2750); 
branches.  M3  Stuart  St.  (Lib.  9091),  122 
Canal  St.  (Laf.  6329).  Noted  especially  for 
steaks,  lobsters,  shore  dinners. 


frine  frond 

Braemore  Hotel,  Commonwealth  Ave.  at  Ken 
more  Sta.  (Ken.  4600).  Leisurely  dining,  good 
food,  not  too  expensive.  American  cuisine. 

BoRAScm  Cafe.  21  Corning  Street.  (Lib.  9744). 
This  restaurant  of  the  old  school"  and  grotto 
is  noted  for  fine  Italian  foods  and  rare  wines. 
Favorite  of  theatrical  people.  Near  the  'Met.' 

Colony  Room.  Hotel  Bellevue.  on  Beacon  Hill 
near  Park  Street.  (Cap.  2900).  Bostons  newest 
price  restaurant,  fine  food,  nicely  served. 
Breakfast,  luncheon,  dinner,  including  Sundays. 

Dinty  Moore  s,  611  (rear)  Washington  Street. 
(Hub.  9040).  In  an  alley  off  Avery  Street,  be- 
hind the  Tremont  Theatre  in  the  heart  of  down- 
town Boston.  Open  daily  except  Sunday  for 
luncheon  and  dinner.  Food  of  the  quality  kind. 
Go  early  if  you  want  a  steak. 

Fredas  Capri  Restaurant.  175  Hanover  Street 
(Laf.  8000).  In  the  heart  o[  historic  Boston, 
where  good  food,  service  and  atmosphere  reign. 
Specializing  in  ravioli  and  spaghetti.  Dancing. 
Open  4  p.m.  to  1  a.m.,  including  Sundays. 

Gardner  Grill,  Mass.  Avenue  at  Norway  Street. 
(Com.  3110).  Here  s  a  plate  to  dine  if  you 
want  a  friendly  spot  where  the  emphasis  is  on 
food  and  service. 


Hi-Hat,  Columbus  at  Mass.  (Ken.  0550).  Bar- 
becued chicken  dinners.  Dancing.  Luncheon,  din- 
ner and  supper.  Open  till  3  a.m. 

Kenmore  Hotel,  490  Commonwealth  Ave.  at 
Kenmore  Square  (Ken.  2770)  offers  food  and 
the  best  wines  and  liquors.  Notable  at  this 
Rendezvous  of  C  afe  Society"  is  the  versatility 
of  the  chef.  Almost  any  special  dish  you  name 
will  be  served. 

Locke  Oher  Co.,  3  Winter  Place  (Lib.  1340). 
Patronized  by  lovers  of  fine  food  that's  pre- 
pared by  chefs  who  know  their  business. 

Myles  Standish  Hotel.  Beacon  Street  at  Ken- 
more Square.  (Com.  4500)  carries  on  the  tradi- 
tion of  fine  old  New  England  Cooking  in  the 
English  Dining  Room.  Here  you'll  find  favorite 
Boston  dishes  prepared  and  served. 


Articles 

Preventing  Worthless  Checks 

Frank  J.  Danton  22 
Low  Dow  n  on  a  Blow-up 

Warren  Donahue  24 

Features 

Civic  Symphony       Lucia  Barber  19 

Fiction 

The  One  Word 

W.  Francis  Potter  12 
Dear  Blue  Eyes  Len  S.  Rubin  15 
Luncheon  Guest 

William  H.  Matchett  20 

Satire 

Pro  Bono  Publico 

William  J.  Murdoch  18 

Humor 

Ads  of  the  Times 

Lawrence  H.  Singer  37 

Vignettes 

Hollow  Valley  Isabel  Langis  26 

The  Squabs     Phebe  Ann  Clarke  27 

Departments 

Common  Talk  9 
Art:  Boston  Conspiracy 

Charles  V\radsworth  28 
Pacific  Report:  Backstage 

Pjc.  Ryan  Wafer  30 
Food:  For  the  Ladies  in  a  Hurry 

Anne  Bowns  Green  32 
Beauty  Beacon:  Winged  Victory 

Carol  Thomas  34 
Shop  Talk:  Shades  of  Spring 

Barbara  Brainerd  38 
Books:  Earth  and  High  Heaven 

Claire  Colquhoun  40 
Theatre:  The  Bard  of  Webster 

John  Clarke  Donahue,  Jr.  42 
Jazz:  Johnson  and  White 

George  Plimpton  44 
Movies:  Hollywood  Canteen 

Ronald  B.  Rogers  46 
Entertainment :  After  Dark 

Jerry  Waiters  47 


Tiif  Pioneer.  410  Stuart  Street,  (Ken.  7940) 
provides  good  lood.  allra<  lively  served  in  both 
the  dining  room  and  the  coffee  shop.  These  are 
open  to  men  and  women. 

Revere  Room.  Parker  House.  Tremont  at  School 
Streets  (Cap.  8600).  A  popular  price  restau- 
rant serving  world  famous  Parker  House  food. 
One  of  Boston  s  showplace  restaurants.  Open 
for  breakfast,  luncheon  and  dinner  except  Sun- 
days. 

Sheraton  Hotel.  91  Bay  Slate  Road  (Ken. 
2960).  Outstanding  food  in  surroundings  that 
are  sure  to  please  the  most  discriminating  diners- 
out. 

Town  House.  100  Warrenton  St..  near  Plymouth 
Theatre  (Hub.  0930).  Daily  except  Sunday. 
1  1  a.m. -I  a.m.  Luncheon,  dinner,  supper  in  a 
subdued  atmosphere. 

Hotel  Vendome,  Commonwealth  Ave.  (Com. 
4700)  maintains  a  high  standard  of  cuisine  and 
service.  You  II  appreciate  the  surroundings  and 
food  in  both  the  Cafe  Vendome  or  the  Fife  & 
Drum  Room.  The  latter  is  a  supper  room. 

Ye  Chicken  House,  Eliot  Street,  between  Tre- 
mont and  Carver  (Dev.  7147).  Specializing  in 
chicken  cooked  in  every  one  of  the  most  popular 
styles.  A  good  place  to  take  the  family. 


&itextainment 

Hotel  Avery.  Washington  Street  at  Avery  (Han. 
1200)  offers  continuous  entertainment  along  with 
a  nicely  varied  menu.  Its  central  location  makes 
it  popular  with  downtown  visitors. 

Circus  Room,  Hotel  Bradford,  273  Tremont 
Street.  (Han.  1400).  One  of  the  most  unusual 
fun  rooms  in  America,  featuring  a  midway,  a 
side  show,  and  a  long  drum  bar. 

Copley  Plaza  Oval  Room.  (Ken.  9000)  top 
food  and  entertainment  add  up  to  a  thoroughly 
enjoyable  evening.  No  food  is  served  during  the 
shows,  so  plan  accordingly.  Hotel  has  three 
other  fine  rooms  and  grills  where  the  same  food 
is  served.  $1  cover  charge  after  xo  p.m. 

Hotel  Essex,  just  a  step  from  the  South  Station, 
(Hub.  1600)  is  a  place  to  enjoy  entertainment 
while  dining.  Dinners  are  moderately  priced. 
No  cover  or  minimum  at  any  time. 

Latin  Quarter.  46  Winchester  St.  (Hub.  1920). 
Open  daily  and  Sunday.  Good  food,  floor  shows. 
Evening  s  entertainment  in  nice  surroundings. 

Hotel  Lenox.  Exeter  and  Boylston  Sts.  (Ken. 

5500).   Dining   and  dancing   in   the  V-Room. 

Bob  Hardy  s  band  provides  music.  Pleasant 
surroundings. 

Mayfair.  54  Broadway  (Lib.  0700).  is  a  smart 
intimate  club  with  an  excellent  kitchen. 

Music  Box,  in  the  Copley  Square  Hotel  at  47 
Huntington  Ave.  (Com.  9200)  has  a  supper 
room  that  provides  food  in  intimate  surround- 
ings. Continuous  entertainment  featured  is  seen 
in  supper  room  too. 

Satire  Room.  Fensgate  Hotel,  534  Beacon  Street 
(Ken.  4460).  Food  is  excellent  although  ex- 
pensive, and  the  intimate  size  of  the  room  is 
definitely  on  the  exclusive  side.  $2  minimum 
charge  at  all  times. 

Statler  Terrace  Room,  Hotel  Statler.  Park  Sq. 

(Han.  2000).  Fine  food  and  dance  music.  Fa- 
mous name  entertainment  the  policy  here.  Sl 
cover  charge  after  9  p.m.  Lounge  Bar  for 
cocktails.  Cafe  Rouge  and  English  Lunch 
Room  lor  breakfast,  luncheon  and  dinner. 


January  26,  1945 
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Catnmaa  5,atk 


Friend  of  ours,  a  lieutenant  in  the  sea- 
going U.  S.  Coast  Guard  and  as  salty 
a  sailor  as  you'd  ever  want  to  meet,  has 
just  come  back  be-ribboned  from  a  tour 
of  duty  in  the  Pacific  that  ran  for  a 
year  and  a  half.  In  Boston  for  a  bit  of 
fun  and  frolic  before  he  goes  back  to 
sea  again,  the  lieutenant  was  out  on  a 
dinner  and  theatre  date  a  few  nights 
back. 

He  had  taken  the  lady  to  the  Viking 
for  dinner,  had  paid  his  check,  and  had 
stepped  outside  the  door  for  a  breath 
of  fresh  air  while  waiting  for  his  date 
to  catch  up  with  him.  While  walking 
leisurely  back  and  forth  enjoying  the 
air  and  contemplating  the  theatre  to 
come,  he  was  accosted  by  a  sailor  com- 
ing out  of  the  darkness  that  surrounded 
them  with  a  surprising  "Hey,  Mac,  the 
food  in  here  any  good? 

Never  a  man  to  stand  on  ceremony, 
our  lieutenant  turned  and  started  to  say 
something  like  Sure  is,"  to  supply  the 
data  requested,  but  as  he  turned  the 
sai  lor  caught  sight  of  that  large  spread- 
eagle  and  the  gold  braid  on  his  hat. 

Pulling  up  and  saluting  abruptly,  the 
sailor  blurted,  Sorry,  sir,  but  the  way 
you  were  pacing  back  and  forth  there 
I  thought  you  were  the  doorman. 

When  we  heard  about  all  this,  it 
reminded  us  of  a  time  a  while  back 
when  we  ourselves  ran  into  a  similar 
situation  involving  protocol  and  all 
tha  t,  and  since  we're  on  the  subject,  we 
may  as  well  pass  it  along. 

This  was  back  in  the  days  when  the 
aviation  greens  first  came  out  for  naval 


aviators,  and  before  most  people  had 
become  used  to  seeing  the  new  uniform 
around  much.  Beyond  doubt  the  sailor 
involved  in  this  tale  was  among  those 
who  were  yet  to  become  used  to  them. 
From  his  looks  he  had  just  come  off  a 
ship,  and  was  on  his  way  to  Boston  on 
leave.  When  the  train  stopped  at  Hart- 
ford, he  hopped  off  with  a  paper  in 
one  hand  and  some  money  in  the  other, 
obviously  intent  on  sending  a  telegram. 

One  quick  glance  up  the  platform 
and  he  bellowed  Hey,  Western 
Union. 

A  guy  in  a  green  suit  turned  around. 
The  sailor  looked  startled,  and  while 
he  didn  t  know  just  what  the  guy  was, 
he  was  certain  that  Western  Union 
boys  didn  t  wear  Navy  insignia  and 
gold  braid  on  their  hats,  so  he  hopped 
back  into  the  train  on  the  double  and 
became  lost  in  a  hurry. 

We  never  did  know  whe  ther  or  not 
he  ever  had  a  chance  to  send  that  tele- 
gram. 

*    *  * 

The  Authority 
Evenings,  around  six-thirty,  they  strag- 
gle down  the  hill  and  into  the  tea- 


rooms that  cluster  along  Charles  Street. 
Those  that  are  old  and  alone  eat  their 
solitary  meals  at  small  tables  in  corners. 
They  are  known  by  the  proprietors, 
who  greet  them  and  remark  about  the 
weather  as  they  fill  their  glasses,  but  it 
is  only  occasionally  that  two  of  them 
break  through  their  shells  of  solitude 
to  share  a  table  and  a  conversation. 

Such  was  the  old  man  who  had  the 
table  next  to  ours  the  other  evening, 
and  such  was  the  older  man  who,  find- 
ing the  tearoom  full,  crept  over  to  his 
table. 

May  I  join  you,  Charles,"  he  said, 
with  his  hand  on  the  back  of  the  chair. 
"Of  course,"  was  the  loud  answer. 
I  should  be  glad  to  have  you."  Each 
word  was  enunciated  with  exaggerated 
distinctness. 

The  older  man  had  trouble  hearing 
even  so. 

Eh?"  he  said. 
But  he  knew  that  the  answer  could 
be  only  one  thing. 

Thank  you,"  he  said,  and  sat  down. 
I'm  afraid  that  I  am  far  ahead  of 
you,"  said  the  younger,  a  man  in  his 
late  fifties. 

"That's  all  right.  That's  all  right. 
Don  t  wait.  Order  your  dessert.  And, 
waitress,  could  I  have  a  dish  of  ice 
cream  brought  now.  It  will  be  just  soft 
enough  to  eat  when  I'm  readv  for  it." 

The  conversation  wandered  through 
the  snow  to  last  month's  holidays.  The 
family  of  the  older  man  had  come  home, 
as  always,  but  the  younger  man  had 
traveled  to  where  his  son  was  stationed. 


There  were  grandchildren  to  compare 
and  photographs  were  exchanged  across 
the  table. 

"It  wasn't  the  same,"  said  the  older 
man,  not  having  my  other  son  home. 
He  didn't  have  too  happy  a  Christmas, 
I  expect.  He's  in  a  naval  hospital  on 
the  west  coast." 

"That's  not  too  happy,  said  the 
younger  man,  but  they  get  good  care. 
I  know  about  those  hospitals  and  they 
give  them  good  care.  You  see,  I  was  in 
one  in  the  last  war." 

"I  didn  t  know  you  were  in  the  Navy, 
Charles. 

"No,  I  wasn't,  I  was  in  the  Army.  It 
was  an  Army  hospital  in  Washington. 
Of  course  I  was  only  in  for  one  night, 
but  they  took  good  care  of  me. 

"You  see,  I  was  an  officer,  of  course, 
and  I  used  to  go  riding  three  times  a 
week.  One  afternoon  they  gave  me  a 
thoroughbred.  I  shouldn't  ride  one;  my 
hand  is  too  heavy.  You  have  to  have  a 
light  hand  to  ride  a  thoroughbred." 
"Yes,  you  do,"  said  the  older  man. 
Do  you  still  ride?" 

Yes,  but  I  haven't  for  several  years." 
The  waitress  came  and  went.  The 
older  spooned  a  piece  of  ice  from  his 
glass  to  his  soup. 


John  rides,  he  said,  "that's  the  son 
in  the  hospital.  He  has  a  beautiful 
horse.  We're  keeping  it  for  him  out  on 
the  farm." 

"Well.  I  shouldn  t  have  taken  that 
horse  out,  but  I  did.  It  was  the  only 
good  one  left  that  afternoon.  Well,  he 
bolted.  That's  what  happens  with  a 
thoroughbred  when  your  hand's  too 
heavy.  It  wasn't  the  horse  s  fault. 

Throw  you,  did  he? 
"Not  right  away.  He  dashed  off  the 
parkway  and  out  into  the  street.  He 
we  nt  right  into  Sixteenth  Street,  but 
even  the  traffic  didn  t  slow  him  down.  I 
had  to  steer  him  into  a  little  park,  and 
then  I  picked  a  likely  spot  and  rolled 
off." 

I  d  like  to  have  seen  that. 
"Well,  enough  people  did.  I  was 
pretty  well  bruised  up  by  it.  I  got  a 
taxi  to  the  Army  hospital  and  they 
really  took  good  care  of  me." 

"They  d  idn  t  mind  that  it  wasn  t  .  .  . 
er,  that  it  was  that  kind  of  an  acci- 
dent?" 

"No,  I  just  told  them  the  facts  and 
it  didn  t  make  any  difference  to  them. 
They  took  X-rays  and  I  don  t  know 
what  all,  but  fortunately  nothing  was 
broken.   They   have   beautiful  equip- 


ment, all  kinds  of  things,  I  don  t  know 
what  it  all  is." 

By  this  time  we  had  finished  our 
dessert  and  there  were  others  waiting 
for  the  table.  The  younger  man  was 
still  speaking  as  we  left. 

It  was  all  rather  humiliating 
though,  he  said,  "and  the  thing  that 
makes  me  mad  even  today  when  I  think 
of  it  is  that  horse.  It  just  wanted  to  get 
rid  of  me.  and  as  son  as  I  was  off.  it 
stopped  running.  Just  stopped  dead  in 
its  tracks,  and  stood  there,  too.  meek  as 
a  Iamb,  while  somebody  walked  over 

and  picked  up  its  reins. 

$     sj:  $ 

Young  Loue 

Louise  lives  in  Swampscott  and  her 
latest  boy  friend,  an  Air  Corps  Lieu- 
tenant, is  proving  a  sensation  among 
the  home  folks. 

He  planned  to  get  clown  to  see  her 
the  other  Sunday  and  then,  the  Army 
being  what  it  is.  found  he  could  not 
make  it.  So  just  to  show  his  devotion 
he  came  roaring  by  in  a  bomber  in- 
stead. He  kept  circling  low  around 
Louise  s  house  until  finally  she  grabbed 
a  towel  and  rushed  out  into  t  he  yard 
to  wave  it  at  aim. 

Love  s  yotmg  encounter  was  not  verj 
private  because  all  the  neighbors  came 
rushing  out  too.  Not  on  the  same  ten 
der  mission  but  out  of  apprehension  at 
the  sight  of  this  enormous  sinister  thing 
swooping  down  over  all  their  houses 
with  its  bomb  racks  full. 

It    interrupted    a    wake    across  the 
street  and  in  the  house  next  door  a 
young  mother  grabbed  her  baby  out  of 
the  crib.  1  hen  the  word  got  around. 
It  s  Louise  s  boy  friend. 

Louise's  Family  ought  to  be  asked  to 

leave  the  vicinity  any  day  now. 

*    *  * 

Ci race  Note 

Several  times  each  winter  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  visits  Hartford 
and  gives  a  concert  in  one  of  the  city's 
movie  theaters.  According  to  regula- 
tions all  of  the  musicians  have  to  re- 
port before  the  concert  even  though 
they  may  not  be  playing  that  night. 

One  member  in  that  position  found 
himself  faced  with  the  necessity  of 
amusing  himself  for  a  full  evening. 
He  left  by  the  stage  door  and  wan- 
dered   around    Hartford    for   a  while 
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I  looking  for  a  movie.  He 

||  finally  saw  some  posters 
which  looted  interesting 
and  joined  the  end  of  a 
long  line  which  slowly 
inched  itself  to  the  ticket 
window. 

The  admission  seemed 
pretty  steep  to  him,  hut 
he  paid  it.  When  he  got 
inside  the  auditorium  he 
discovered  that  he'd 
bought  a  ticket  for  a  con- 
cert of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

*    *  * 

Foreign  Correspondence 
The  Bostonian  is  al- 
ways happy  to  give  praise 
where  praise  is  due.  The 
New  Yorker,  long  noted  as 
a  humorous  magazine,  is 
gaining  the  reputation  of 
being  to  its  readers  only 
slightly  less  infallible  than 
the  Bible.  For  instance,  in 
the  issue  of  January  6,  in 
The  Talk  of  the  Town, 
there  is  an  item  which 
reads,  "Midway  between 
the  Harvard  Yard  and 
the  Radcliffe  dormitories,  not  far 
from  Longfellow's  home,  the  site  of 
the  Washington  Elm,  and  other 
landmarks,  is  the  Commander  Hotel, 
itself  something  of  a  landmark.  The 
other  day  a  guest,  quietly  walking 
through  the  lobby,  halted  in  as- 
tonishment before  a  bulletin  board 
which  bore  this  notice,  'Wild 
Wedding  Reception— Martha  Wash- 
ington Room.'  Before  the  guest's  eye- 
brows were  any  higher  than  half-mast, 
an  assistant  manager  stood  at  his  side, 
discreetly  murmuring,  'Some  people 
named  Wild,  you  know'." 

The  item  was  so  intriguing  that  the 
Bostonian  called  the  manager  and 
asked  for  details.  He  was  polite  but 
somewhat  evasive,  so  that  we  began  to 
wonder  if  the  incident  really  had  oc- 
curred. He  hadn't  been  there,  but  he 
knew  it  was  absolutely  true.  It  seems 

he'd  read  it  in  the  New  Yorker. 

*       *  * 

Woof! 

The  other  morning  during  a  lull 
at  one  of  the  basement  restaurants  in 


mow 


the  Copley  Square  section  one  of  the 
busboys  and  a  slightly  inebriated  cus- 
tomer were  amusing  themselves  and 
incidentally  the  few  other  guests  by 
woofing  gently  at  each  girl  who  passed 
by.  Most  girls  rated  one  woof,  a  few 
rated  two,  so  tha  t  when  they  suddenly 
began  to  woof,  woof,  woof,  woof,  woof, 
every  customer  in  the  place  stretched 
his  neck,  expecting  to  see  at  least  a 
Gene  Tierney. 

Tripping  by  was  a  frail  woman  of 
eighty,  wearing  a  fabulous  hat,  skirts 
to  her  ankles  and  a  black  ribbon  around 
her  neck. 

*        *  * 

He  Asked  For  It 
In  his  extensive  travels,  Paganini, 
famed  Italian  violinist  and  composer  of 
the  early  nineteenth  century,  came 
upon  a  street  musician  literally  butch- 
ering one  of  his  (Paganini's)  composi- 
tions. With  the  permission  of  the  street 
musician,  the  composer  took  the  an- 
cient violin  and  played  the  piece  as 
beautifully  as  anyone  could  play  it  on 
the  equipment  at  hand.  Then  handing 


the  instrument  and  bow  back  to  the 
owner,  he  said,  It  may  interest  you  to 
know  that  I  am  Paganini,  composer  of 
that  piece. 

The  following  day,  Paganini  passed 
the  same  spot  and  was  rather  taken 
aback  when  he  beheld  the  same  musi- 
cian with  a  sign  above  him  reading 
"Student  of  Paganini." 


Vice 

We  have  a  friend  who  works  in  a 
ticket  office.  The  other  day  a  middle- 
aged  man  approached  her  window  to 
buy  a  furlough  ticket  from  South  Caro- 
lina to  Boston. 

"I'm  sorry,"  said  Barbara,  we  can't 
sell  them  except  to  men  in  uniform." 
I  want  it  for  my  boy,    said  the  man. 

Barbara  explained  patiently  that 
regulations  would  not  permit  it. 
"Why  don  t  you  send  him  a  money  or- 
der and  let  him  buv  his  own  ticket?" 

The  man  shook  his  head.  "I  did  that 
once  before  and  he  never  came  home. 
He  spent  the  money  on  vice!'' 
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JAe  One  Watd 

By  W.  Francis  Potter 
•    in  rut  \  • 


There  is  a  fascination  about  things 
cinematic,  almost  a  mass  hypnosis. 
Take  a  typical  audience  at  one  of  Mi- 
lita  Gordon  s  films.  Few  can  resist 
Glamour,  for  it  is  a  strong  urge  en- 
abling man  to  forget  the  raw  realities. 

Yes,  even  Joe  Stanley  succumbed. 
Joe  was  Hollywood  born,  Holly- 
wood  geared  and  Milita's  press 
agent.  He  should  have  been  im- 
mune from  the  confusion  follow- 
ing the  Chicago  affair,  but  he 
wasn't.  Everyone  had  their  pet 
version,  but  let's  string  along  with  Joe  won't 


On  two  days  notice?  You  re  crazy  I 
Besides,  your  last  flesh  spread  wasn't 
so.  .  .  . 

With  your  Theda  Bara  setup!  This 
is  mine.  Just  pick  up  your  emcee  script 
at  the  Stevens  desk  and  make  the  Para- 
mount. 

He  stared.  Wha  t  was  it  r  cere- 
bral dysrhythmia  on  the  loose? 
"Two  days!  You  can't  get  the 
public   to  bite!" 

"No?    They    pack    the  sneak 


previews.     don't     they.'  Why 
they     pack     the  Paramount 


lor 


for  he  was  in  on  the  go  and  the  kill. 

"So?"  Milita  scratched  high  C  that        He  wanted  to  remind  her  again  of 
morning.  "My  pictures  smell!  And  the     the  take  at  the  last  tour.  Terrible.  Even 
public  is  tired!  Well,  I'm  tired.  Even     her  home  town  of  Boston  stayed  home, 
the  government  doesn  t  want  me  to  sell 
war  bonds! 

Joe  shrugged.  Your  five  exes  might 
block  the  public.  What  we  need  is  a 
new  angle,  honey.  A  few  bad  ones.  So 
what?" 

Milita  didn't  appear  to  be  calmed. 
My  contract  folds  next  month  and 
where  s  all  that  clamoring  you  write 
about? 

You  can  free  lance.'  He  suggested 
quickly,  then  wondered  if  Milita  would 
break  their  contract.  He  didn't  want  to 
be  tied  up  with  a  has-been.  Not  that  he 
wasn't  faithful,  but  he  had  the  kids  to 
think  about,  didn't  he?  He  watched  the 
star  chain  light  another  cigarette  and 
knew  the  cells  were  clicking  on  every 
cylinder.  No  one  underestimated  Mi- 
lita. American-born  and  with  enough 
degrees  under  her  dickey  cap  and  now 
titian  hair  to  make  the  cinemarrogants 
avoid  arguments.  "Perhaps,  you'd 
better  rest." 

Yeah?  And  let  the  wolves  tear  me 
out  from  under?  We  need  a  new  angle, 
or  is  it  angel,  dearie?" 

He  yawned.  Nothing  would  surprise 
him.  He  had  probably  thought  of  it 
and  it  wouldn't  work.  You  can't  bring 
back  youth.  "Don't  tell  mel" 

She  didn't.  "Meet  me  in  Chicago 
Saturday.  At  the  Stevens.  You  emcee 
a  whangeroo  personal  appearance!" 
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What  of  it?  Hollywood  had  everything 
over  the  invasion!  You  re  the  boss. 
I'll  be  there  Saturday. 

She  snipped  the  butt  and  grabbed 
her  furs.  "Don't  hurry.  Just  get  there 
by  dinner  time.  Curtain  at  eight  and 
Milita  should  have  everything  in  hand 
—either  tha  t  or  else  1  don't  know  mv 
public!" 

"Skol!"  He  shouted  after  her.  Let 
her  hang  up  a  new  low.  After  all,  he 
had  the  kids — he  thought  of  those  kids, 
the  new  corn  at  the  drive-in  cheese- 
burger joint  on  the  drive.  The  gals 
really  needed  a  daddy  s  hand  to  guide 
them,  or  perhaps  he  needed— well, 
nice  either  way! 

Even  from  the  plane  window,  he 
could  feel  the  dynamo  of  approaching 
Chicago.  It  was  his  allegiance  to  Hoik- 
wood  which  told  him  the  city  was  big, 
vibratingly  big.  because  Milita  w.is 
there.  A  few  miles  out  over  the  lake,  a 
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stunt  plane  was  smoke  writing.  Alter 
a  while  he  could  make  it  out.  "One 
word.  Over  and  over  again.  Probably 
,i  new  candy  bar. 

1  he  plane  rolled  up  to  the  adminis- 
tration building  and  he  was  able  to 
stretch  again.  Somehow,  he  couldn  t 
forget  that  smoke  message.  One 
word. 

It  slapped  him  again  as  the  taxi  took 
him  down  toward  the  Loop.  Who 
could  miss  it?  Every  other  billboard 
screamed  it.  It  was  only  when  he  got 
up  close  that  the  full  message  came 
into  view  with  Milita  s  picture.  He  had 
the  driver  stop. 

"Milita  Gordon!"  He  read.  Star 
of  innumerable  screen  masterpieces. 
Glamourous-amourous  plus!  Here  is 
your  chance  to  see  her  once  before  her 
retirement. 

He  caught  his  breath  with  a  Damn! 
The  fool!  Throwing  away  everything 
with  a  phony  gesture.  It  was  better 
this  way,  better  for  him.  He  read  the 
rest  of  the  blurb. 

"What  would  you  pay  to  see  your 
favorite  in  person?  The  Star  of  Stars 
will  show  her  latest  picture,  her  last 
and  best  picture,  and  will  appear  and 
say  but  one  word.  Would  you  pay  to 
hear  one  word?  At  the  Paramount 
Saturday.  Pay  your  highest  or  lowest 
price!  Now!" 

One  word  stuck  out  like  Stokow-* 
ki  at  a  jam  session.  It  whirled  around 
inside  and  made  him  forget  where  he 
was  going.  The  taxi  meter  clicked  $5.00 
before  Joe  snapped.  $3.00!  For  a  fifty- 
cent  ride.  They  must  have  looped  the 
Loop  a  dozen  times. 

Nice  work.  '  He  shoved  a  finn  at 
the  driver. 

The  guy  grinned.  And  I  got  it. 
Milita  wasn't  at  the  Stevens  when  he 
larrived.  He  picked  up  the  script  from 
the  clerk  and  went  into  dinner.  The 
usual  stuff.  The  usual  adjectives.  The 
usual  lines.  He  would  have  to  give 
plenty  to  make  the  last  ones  really 
good.  Now,  my  dear,  dear  public,  — 
le  would  say  pew-blick  and  make 
hem  like  it —  here  is  that  glamourous 
3f  all  Helens,  of  all  Cleopatras,  o  all 
Magdalenes,  of  all  Elizabeths,  of  all 
^.achelles  and  Saras.  Here  is  the 
.voman  you  love— or  want  to!  Milita 
3ordon  to  say  but  one  word.  Better 


I  m  glad  to  see  your  wife  s  getting  her  strength  bach. 


take  a  deep  breath.  Remember,  one 
word! 

It  was  seven-thirty  when  he  got  to 
the  Paramount.  The  manager  was 
tearing  at  his  toupee.  What  goes  on? 

Joe  helped  himself  to  the  smokes  and 
wished  he  hadn  t.  Stinkos  at  two  for 
five.    You  tell  me." 

Lookit  1"  The  man  yelled,  rive 
conventions  in  town  and  my  house  is 
closed  to  horror  in  the  flesh.  Why  did  I 
let  that  woman  talk  me  into  this,  I 
ask  you? 

Joe  knew  and  said  it.  "Maybe,  you  d 
like  to  marry  her,  huh? 
That  was  ignored. 
How's  the  box  office? 
Terribly  terrific,  but  I'm  showing 
Donald  Duck,  too! 

Joe  bit  into  one  of  his  own  smokes. 
Get  yourself  a  bromidel  One  day's 
business  in  three  hours.  Soft!" 
Milita  guaranteed  that." 
She  would! 
"But  where's  that  witch,  anyway? 


She  hasn  t  been  around  since  last 
night  s  hurricane.  If  this  is  a  trick.  .  .  ." 

Don  t  raise  your  centigrade."  Joe 
soothed  him.    She  never  misses  a  trick, 
even  if  her  pictures  do.  She'll  be  here. 
What  is  it— eight?  How  s  the  picture? 
The  manager  held  his  nose. 

I  know,  I  know."  Joe  said.  Still 
they  come  in  with  the  do-re-mi  and 
tha  nk  your  Hollywood  stars  they  do! 
Otherwise,  we'd  be  washing  dishes! 

Not  me!  I  was  a  tailor!  You  re  on  in 
five  minutes.  I'm  going  front." 

Milita  wasn't  down  stairs  when  he 
got  to  the  stage.  Probably  she  was  tim- 
ing her  entrance  all  around.  So  what 
if  she  didn't?  All  the  better.  Their 
contract  would  be  cancelled  and  he 
would  be  free  to  get  those  new  young 
things  on  the  way  up.  It  wouldn't  em- 
barrass him.  A  clever  crack  about  fall- 
ing stars  and  away  baby  goes  to  a  bar. 
If  she  did  show  up,  it  was  up  to  her. 
It  would  be  only  a  matter  of  time. 
He   was   on   before   the   light  had 
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flashed  up  over  the  jammed  house.  A 
polite  applause  came  as  the  spotlight 
circled  him.  The  spiel  began  smoothly, 
a  few  chuckles  here  and  a  belly  laugh 
there.  He  even  interpolated  the  inci- 
dent about  the  Treasury  Department 
turning  Milita  down,  even  when  she 
was  among  the  ten  highest  tax  payers 
in  the  country. 

The  n,  it  came  to  him  so  suddenly 
that  he  knew  it  was  inspiration. 
"Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  he  injected 
before  the  final  windup.  He  caught  a 
stir  in  the  wing  but  didn't  turn.  He 
knew  Milita  was  there.  The  atmosphere 
was  electric,  or  was  it  that  essence  of 
drawn  skunk  she  wore?  Each  of  you 
paid  good  defense  money  for  this 
show.  It's  worth  it  all  right.  But  it 
could  have  given  you  a  hot  weekend 
trip,  or  a  new  zoot  suit,  or  a  dozen 
nylons,  or  even  helped  toward  a  War 
Bond.  You  decided  that  Milita  was 
worth  more  than  these.  Well,  nere  she 


is.  Here  is  that  most  glamourous  of  all 
Helens,  of  all —  He  waved  his  arm 
and  hoped  she  was  there. 

The  lights  d  immed  and  the  spot 
went  soft  as  it  followed  a  slim  woman 
from  the  left  wing  to  the  <  (  litre  as  Joe 
faded.  It  was  Milita  all  right.  No  one 
questioned  that.  Who  could  forget  that 
unusual  face,  that  quirk  of  the  mouth 
which  brought  happiness  to  mill  ions, 
and  millions  to  Hollywood?  What 
woman  didn  t  envy  that  lovely  hair? 
What  man  didn  t — ?  But  it  wasn't 
Milita.  the  glamourous.  It  was  just 
Milita. 

Joe  did  a  double  take  when  he  was 
safe  in  the  wing.  He  stared  as  the  spot 
turned  from  soft  purple  to  a  dazzlingly 
clear  white.  Militia  in  gingham  !  Mil  itia 
in  brushed  back  hair!  Milita  in  low 
shoes!  Milita  almost  without  makeup! 
Just  looking  like  every  other  woman, 
clear  white.  Milita  in  gingham!  Milita! 
I  le  waited,  breathlessly,  just  as  anxious 


as  he  felt  the  audience  was  to  hear  the 
one  word  they  came  to  hear. 
It  came. 

She  was  gone  before  he  felt  the  im- 
pact of  the  word  on  his  ear  drum.  The 
crowd  roared  applause  and  kept  it  up, 
but  she  didn  t  appear.  Finally,  most  of 
them  left  as  the  newsreel  came  on. 

There  is  a  hypnosis  about  things 
cinematic  and  the  American  public 
goes  for  it  and  with  it.  Not  Joe.  But 
that  is  what  he  says.  All  the  way  back 
to  the  Coast,  the  word  brought  back 
things  he  didn  t  care  to  remember,  and 
alter  a  while  even  he  was  confused,  as 
he  learned  later  others  were  in  Chi- 
cago.  Instinctly,  he  knew  that  Milita  s 
stock  would  boom  again. 

According  to  the  fan  magazines,  the 
wise  boys  in  Chicago  agreed  that  the 
only  word  Milita  said  was  Suckers! 

In  Joe  s  mind,  another  took  form  un- 
til he  was  sure  she  had  said  it.  Perhaps 
it  meant  the  same.  He  and  most  o  f  the 
others  insis  ted  that  she  had  said,  under 
terrific  emotional  strain.  Traitors! 

There  is,  however,  a  third  group  who 
know  positively  Milita  just  opened  her 
mouth  and  shrugged  without  uttering 
one  word.  This  may  be  the  typical 
American  group.  Thev  demanded  their 
money  back  but  couldn  t  get  it.  The 
United  States  Treasury  had  it  for  ten 


\  car 


s! 


My  Life 

Look  around  you — 
/  his  is  my  village. 
I  was  born  here 
Amidst  tall  pines, 
Snow  covered  bushes, 
.  \nd  white  tipped  hills. 

Look  down  tliis  street — 
/  luit  is  my  liouse. 
I  learned  to  live  there 
Amidst  home  loving  lolks. 
Sol/  animals  everywhere. 
And  loving  friends  near. 

Look  this  wav— 

77,  is  is  my  grave 

I  was  placed  here 

Amidst  long,  clioked  sighs; 

Sweet,  icet  tears; 

.  \nd  hist  goodbyes. 

—Janet  Kli  i  y 


Till  IIOSTOM\> 


5)ea*  Sitae,  Eye* 

By  Len  S.  Rubin 
•    FICTMOX  • 


The  army  cot  creaked  when  he  turned 
over.  It  was  dusty  in  the  harracks.  The 
sun  streaming  through  the  window 
played  with  the  thousand  dust  specks 
Moating  in  the  center  aisle. 

Sunday  was  no  time  to  be  on  any 
Army  post.  But  Bob  Lenton  s  pockets 
were  empty.  There  was  no  money  to 
be  borrowed;  the  fellows  were  off  in 
town. 

Tomorrow  was  payday.  Lots  of  good 
that  does  on  the  day  before. 

His  eyes  roved  over  the  empty  bar- 
racks. A  mop  stood  disconsolatedly  in 
the  corner.  Who  the  devil  used  a  mop 
on  Sunday.  On  a  far  bed  the  turned 
pages  of  a  pulp  magazine  caught  his 
eye.  He  doubled  himself  out  of  bed, 
straightened  up  into  his  full  six  feet 
and  sidled  over  to  the  other  end  of  the 
room,  passing  by  the  only  other  GI  in 
tlie  barracks,  a  corporal  who  was  snor- 
ing loudly  from  underneath  his 
blankets. 

1  ne  name  o  f  the  magazine  was  Deep 
Love  Stories.  Bob  sat  down  and  began 
turning  through  the  pages.  To  think 
that  people  mushed  through  this  stuff. 

Some  of  the  illustrations  were  note- 
worthy. Not  bad.  He  tried  hard  to  re- 
member what  a  girl  looked  like  in  a 
one-piece  bathing  suit.  Those  days 
seemed  gone  forever. 

Bob  was  about  to  toss  the  magazine 
back  on  the  bed  when  the  last  page 
stopped  him.  Find  Yourself  a  Pal, 
was  the  arresting  caption.  A  bunch  of 
small  letters  followed,  all  addressed  to 
a  Miss  Marie  Martin. 

Didn  t  take  long  to  put  the  whole 
thing  together.  Here  was  some  kind  of 
pen  pal  club,  probably,  where  lone- 
some hearts  clutch  out  for  other  lone- 
some hearts  and  maybe  get  married. 

•A  major  portion  of  Bob  s  interest 
went  out  the  window  after  he  read  the 
introductory  note  by  Miss  Marie. 
Dear  Readers: 
This  d  epartment  is  interested  in 
introducing  readers  of  Deep  Love 
Stories  to  each  other  and  presenting 
opportunities  for  people  of  the  same 


interests  and  desires  to  form  deep  and 
lasting  friendships.  We  will  gladly  ex- 
change all  letters,  reserving  the  right 
to  forward  correspondence  between 
those  of  the  same  sex  only.  We  aim  to 
create  friendships  rather  than  ro- 
mances. 

"Marie  Martin" 
Same  sex,  indeed.  What  point  in  the 
whole  department  if  you  couldn  t  get 
to  meet  some  redhead  with  a  lonesome 
soul    and    an    empty    roadster.  Bob 
sniffed  and  his  interest  slowly  curled 
itself  up  and  died.  A  moment  later, 
however,  it  returned  to  life  and  jumped 
seventy  degrees  centigrade  when  his 
eyes  hit  the  letter  at  the  bottom  of  the 
left  column. 
Dear  Fellow  Readers: 
"I'm  a  jazz-stricken,  happy-go-lucky 
twenty-year-old     New     York  miss, 


anxious  to  meet  girls  from  other  parts 
ol  the  country,  also  interested  in  learn- 
ing what  makes  this  old  world  tick. 
Willing  to  exchange  experiences,  pho- 
tographs and  the  like.  I  love  many 
th  ings,  mostly  social  life  and  jitter- 
dancing.  Have  my  own  car  and  am  a 
whiz  at  tennis. 

"Blue  Eyes." 

Bob  grinned  at  that  one.  This  is  one 
girl  he  would  like  to  meet.  He  was  a 
New  Yorker  himself  and  not  sluggish 
by  any  means.  A  jitterbug  of  the  first 
calibre,  Bob  was  suddenly  interested 
in  slinging  himself  around  a  dance  floor 
with  this  Blue  Eyes.  She  had  a  car, 
didn't  she. 

And  a  bright  light  suddenly  burned 
inside  him.  With  a  broadening  grin, 
the  same  one  which  made  Bob  Lenton 
the  popular  GI  that  he  was,  he  threw 
on  a  pair  of  fatigues.  He  walked  the 
short  distance  over  to  the  Public  Rela- 
tions office  where  six  typewriters  were 
spending  their  one  day  of  rest.  He 
picked  out  his  favorite,  the  one  that 
would    jump    under    his    fingers  as 


'  I  have  a  funny  feeling  we  re  not  doing  this  right. 


.January  26,  1945 
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though  it  were  a  doped-up  race  horse. 

There  was  a  twinkle  playing  in  his 
eye  which  threw  out  an  extra  spark 
ahout  every  second  sentence.  He  was 
smiling  hroadly  w  hen  he  finally  pulled 
the  last  sheet  out  of  the  typewriter  and 
read  the  letter  back  to  himself. 

Slowly  he  wrote  out  his  final,  neat 
copy,  using  his  most  meticulous  hand- 
writing. 
Dear  Blue  Eyes, 

My  letter  will  he  different 
than  most  letters  you  receive, 
mostly  because  my  life  has 
been  different.  I  am  a  strange 
product  of  the  times.  For 
years  now  I  have  been  living 
inside  a  shell  and  I  am  hop- 
ing that  you  will  be  able  to 
help  me  come  out. 

"I  am  also  a  girl  of  twenty 
years,  rather  pretty.  My  mis- 
fortune lies  in  the  fact  that 
my  parents  died  when  I  was 
barely  fourteen  and  I  became 
the  only  support  for  my  aged 
grandmother.  From  that  point 
on,  my  life  was  a  tangle.  It 
is  a  somewhat  sordid  story 
and  I  hesitate  to  burden  you 
with  many  details. 

"Actually,  my  life  has  been 
a  void,  a  social  failure.  Be- 
cause of  my  great  love  for  my 
grandmother,  there  seemed  to  be  no 
other  way  out.  Believe  me,  when  1  tell 
you  that  I  have  never  gone  on  a  date, 
never  to  dances.  Nothing.  I  did  not 
even  graduate  from  high  school,  but 
had  to  study  at  home  on  my  own  initia- 
tive. I  have  stayed  with  my  grand- 
mother all  these  years,  tied  as  one  is  to 
a  ball  and  chain. 

"We  live  in  a  tiny  village,  far  from 
a  town  of  any  size  and  we  existed  on 
what  I  could  grow  from  our  small  farm 
and  from  money  sent  by  an  aunt,  about 
whom  1  will  soon  tell  you.  I  have  been 
grandmother's  cook,  nurse,  companion. 

"But  a  new  vista  has  opened.  My 
New  York  aunt,  the  one  who  has 
helped  us  with  money  although  she 
never  knew  how  badly  we  were  in 
need,  has  invited  me  to  New  York!  She 
is  very  wealthy  and  is  sending  down 
one  of  her  maids  to  care  for  grand- 
mother during  the  weeks  that  I  am 
away. 


And  you.  You  sounded  wonderful 
in  your  letter;  alive!  Just  the  kind  of  a 
girl  I  would  want  to  know  and  have 
with  me  to  explain  what  makes  New- 
York  tick.  My  aunt  would  be  glad  to 
give  us  money  for  this. 

I  want  to  learn  to  dance,  I  want  to 
go  out  w  ith  a  boy,  I  want  to  see  a  big 
building.   Will  you   help  me?  This 

Ballad  to  Our  Lady 

On  a  gray  and  wintry  morning,  set  for  snow, 
Wait  mg  on  the  winds  that  soon  will  blow 
Down  from  the  table  land,  down  from  the  hill- 
Mother,  your  lovers  will  visit  you  still. 

Your  garden  is  barren  and  empty  of  green, 
rhe  blossomless  hedges  are  all  can  be  seen, 
The  blossomless  hedges  ranked  on  the  hill— 
Mother,  your  lovers  will  visit  you  still. 


And  when,  in  the  Winter,  the  snow  piles  are  deep 
Round  the  grotto  you  grace,  do  not  weep, 
Dearest  Mother,  for  the  white-buried  hill- 
Mother,  your  lovers  will  visit  you  still. 

In  cold  as  in  aututmi  when  tree  tops  were  red, 
In  snow  as  in  springtime,  their  steps  are  yet  led 
Toward  your  sacred,  slieltering  shrine  on  tlie  hill 
Mother,  your  lovers  will  visit  you  still. 

—John  Keating 


really  will  mean  the  world  to  me. 

"With  nope, 

Barbara 

Bob  was  completely  fascinated  with 
the  name  Barbara  Lenton.  Exceedingly 
clever.  As  return  address,  he  gave  that 
ol  .1  house  in  town.  He  h.ul  often  re- 
ceived mail  tliere.  ever  since  he  became 
the  family  s  adopted  Gl.  an  honor  he 
had  lirst  resisted.  His  obstinacy  was 
broken  clown  gradually  but  definitely 
by  the  fried  chicken  dinners  served  at 
liim  hot.  When  they  saw  the  name 
Barbara  on  the  envelope,  he  could 
easily  explain  it  away  as  a  mistake  or 
one  o  f  Ins  buddv'  s  jokes. 

He  airmailed  the  letter  and  for  an 
he  sat  around  fidgeting  at  the  bril- 
lia.  ol  liis  idea,  fie  had  a  furlough 
coming  up  the  following  month.  By 
that  time  he  will  have  heard  from  this 
blue-eyed  babe,  answered  her.  That  is. 
if  the  whole  thing  worked. 

Almost  three  weeks  went  bv  before 


the  scented  letter  arrived.  The  delay. 
Bob  realized,  must  have  come  because 
of  Marie  Martin  and  her  role  as  middle 
man. 

He  opened  the  letter  anxiously,  first 
propping  himself  up  at  his  desk.  And 
then  he  read: 
Dear  Barbara, 

I  was  very  happy  to  get  your  letter. 
I  have  received  dozens  of 
them  but  yours  was  the  most 
interesting  of  all.  I  sympa- 
thize with  all  that  you  have 
endured  and  would  be  most 
happy  to  help  you.  Showing 
New  1  ork  to  you  would  be 
more  my  pleasure  than  yours. 
I  have  always  hoped  for  a 
chance  to  show  a  stranger 
around  this  amazing  city. 

I  know  exactly  where  I 
would  start — a  ride  down  the 
Henry  Hudson  Parkway,  a 
tour  through  Radio  City, 
Central  Park,  Times  Square 
at  night  and  some  of  its 
many  clubs,  Harlem  and  its 
not  music.  .  .  .  oh.  maiq 
things. 

Let  me  hear  from  you,  let 
me  know  when  you  are  com- 
ing, so  that  I  can  make 
arrangements.  Don  t  worry— 
you'll  gel  to  go  out  with  a 
boy!  I  nave  just  the  right  fellow  lor  you. 

"Love, 
Alice. 

I  here  was  another  exchange  of  let- 
ters before  Bob  s  name  ranked  on  the 
lurlough  roster.  By  this  time,  his  in- 
terest was  razor  keen  and,  judging 
from  the  tone  of  Alice  s  second  per- 
fumed note,  she  too  wa^  sharpening 
the  edge  to  her  curiosity. 

Just  before  tossing  his  things  into  a 
valise,  including  a  sharp  civilian  shirt 
he  had  never  been  able  to  throw  away. 
Boh  wrote  Alice  a  detailed  letter,  ex- 
plaining when  he  (or  she)  would  ar- 
rive in  New  I  ork. 

Giving  himself  time  to  run  home 
after  the  Pacemaker  pulled  into  Grand 
Central  St  ation.  sav  a  few  hellos  to  the 
Family  and  slick  down  his  hair:  Bob 
estimated  that  high  noon  would  be  a 
proper  meeting  time.  Alice  had  sug- 
gested the  lobby  of  the  Hotel  Astor. 
traditional    meeting    place    of  lovers. 
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lo(  ated  right  in  the  heart  of  New 
York  s  noisy  entertainment  section.  To 
this,  lie  readily  agreed. 

"So  that  you  can  not  mistake  me. 
Boh  wrote,     I  will  he  wearing  a  pink 
carnation."  And  then  he  gaily  signed 
his  new  name,  Barbara. 

On  the  long  train  trip  home,  Bob 
was  annovea  at  the  fact  that  this  little 
escapade  had  taken  on  proportions  far 
beyond  what  common  sense  would 
sanction.  Here  he  was,  on  his  first  trip 
hack  in  more  than  fourteen  months, 
and  getting  a  severe  headache  from 
Irving  to  picture  a  flimsy  red-headed 
gal  who  wrote  letters  to  love  story 
magazines. 

What  about  his  folks,  his  kid 
brother,  the  friends  who  were  still 
floating  around,  the  three  girls  with 
v.  hom  he  had  been  corresponding  on  a 
slightly  dangerous  scale.  They  all 
seemed  strangely  subordinate,  and  Bob 
was  annoyed — but  excited. 

The  trip  finally  ended  and  he 
dragged  his  big  valise  into  a  taxi  and 
rode  uptown. 

The  large  clock  over  Forty-Third 
Street  seemed  to  have  only  one  handle 
as  Bob  swung  onto  Broadway  and 
started  out  for  the  Astor.  The  hands 
were  overlapping;  it  was  exactly  twelve 

0  clock,  noon. 

The  carnation  he  had  bought  at  the 
flower  shop  was  too  big.  He  was  going 
to  be  conspicuous,  of  that  he  could  be 
sure.  Gl  uniform  with  a  pink  carnation. 
Bob  Lenton  go  home  and  dunk  your 
head. 

He  stepped  through  the  Astor  re- 
volving doors,  moved  a  short  distance 
inside  and  stopped.  The  lobby  was 
fairly  crowded  with  a  transient 
luncheon  crowd,  and  other  people  wait- 
ing for  friends. 

Should  have  picked  a  less  populated 
spot  for  a  deal  like  this. 

Bob  took  up  his  vigil  near  a  large 
plant.  He  pinned  the  carnation  on  the 
lapel  of  his  blouse  and  tried  to  blend 
into  the  foliage.  Several  people  threw 
quick  looks  at  him  as  they  walked  by. 
Polite  smiles  whipped  across  their 
mouths. 

Bob  s    face   slowly   turned  crimson. 

1  wo  or  three  young  girls  giggled  at  the 
(  il  with  the  flower.  Several  people 
Standing  about,  having  nothing  better 


to  do,  kept  staring  at  the  young  ser- 
geant. 

Born  of  a  nice  family,  Bob  had  lived 
a  quiet  life.  He  really  didn  t  have  a 
temper.  But  he  could  feel  the  boil  start- 
ing deep  down  in  his  system.  His  blood 
was  getting  hot. 

All  those  damn  people.  It  was  going 
to  be  too  bad  if  those  girls  didn't  stop 
giggling. 

Another  soldier  passed;  a  corporal. 
He  stopped,  looked  at  Bob,  smiled  and 
w  alked  by.  Bob  threw  a  dirty  look  after 
him.  At  least  a  soldier  in  the  same 
Army  should  have  more  sense. 

The  corporal  suddenly  stopped, 
turned  on  his  heel  and  came  back, 
coming  to  a  halt  in  front  of  the  ser- 
geant with  the  carnation.  He  stared. 

Th  is  was  a  last  straw.  Bob  glared 
back.  The  needle  on  his  temper  ther- 
mometer was  dancing  near  the  explo- 
sion point. 

Stiddeny  the  corporal  bent  over  in  a 


laugh.  He  put  his  hand  on  Bob  s 
shoulder  reaching  for  support.  He  tried 
to  say  something,  but  laughter  gagged 
him.  Bob  s  fists  clenched. 

The  corporal  managed  to  blurt  out, 
Barbara! 

Bob  s  hands  unclenched.  His  eyes 
narrowed,  glittered.  And  then  it 
dawned. 

"Alice!" 

They  laughed  for  minutes,  Bob  and 
Al,  with  astonished  people  standing  by. 
With  hardly  a  word,  the  two  GI's 
started  walking  out  of  the  hotel,  into 
the  milling  Broadway  people. 

They  celebrated.  They  toured  Radio 
City,  hit  the  night  spots,  pushed  their 
way  through  Times  Square  at  night, 
laughed  uproariously  every  time  they 
thought  of  Miss  Marie  Martin.  They 
drank  all  kinds  of  liquors  at  all  kinds 
ol  places. 

They  passed  out  together  in  Central 
Park,  late  that  night,  very  happy. 


'famiury  2ii.  HUCi 
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3t%a  £ana  3lu&£ica 

By  William  J.  Murdoch 

•    SATIRE  • 


Actors,  painters,  musicians  and  other 
devotees  of  the  muses  are  frequently 
cited  for  their  sacrifices  in  the  name  of 
art,  but  when  it  comes  to  downright 
suffering  in  the  interests  of  one  s  ac- 
tivity in  his  chosen  field.  I  hel  ieve  the 
copy  writers  who  whip  up  those  ads 
for  patent  medicines  and  remedies  can 
make  the  long-haired  boys  go  way 
back  in  their  ivory  towers  and  sit  down. 

The  chap  who  is  going  to  write  of, 
say,  disorders  of  the  duodenum— their 
agonies  and  how  to  alleviate  them— 
must  know  first  hand  not  only  the  dis- 
orders but  also  the  accompanying 
agonies,  else  how  is  he  going  to  write 
so  descriptively  of  the  blessed  relief 
one  experiences  when  one  tries  Dr. 
Drengledop's  Dandy  Duodenum  De- 
mulcent? 

He  just  can't  hope  to  know  unless 
he's  been  through  the  mill,  that's  all, 
so  what  happens  when  the  advertising 
agency  first  lands  the  Dr.  Drengledop 
account  may  very  well  be  something 
like  this: 

The  scene  is  an  inner  office  of  the 
agency  where  a  solemn  meeting  is 
under  way. 

"Men,  says  the  chief  in  a  trembling 
voice,  "we  have  landed  the  account  for 
Dr.  Drengledop  s  Dandy  Duodenum 
Demulcent."  He  looks  from  grey  face 
to  grey  face.  "You  all  know  what  that 
means,  of  course.  Do  I  hear  any  volun- 
teers? 

No,  he  does  not.  He  hears  only  the 
heavy,  scared  breathing  of  his  writers 
and  the  grinding,  rasping  thought 
processes  of  his  idea  men  who  are  hard 
at  work  on  reasons  why  they  can  t 
volunteer. 

"I  was  afraid  of  this,  he  says  bit- 
terly. "I  hate  to  assign  the  task,  but 
since  there  are  no  volunteers— 

At  this  point,  however,  young  Jell- 
aby,  bright  of  eye,  sturdy  of  body,  and 
flabby  of  brain,  jumps  to  his  feet  ana 
throws  back  his  shoulders.  I  volun- 
teer!" he  says  in  clear,  ringing  tones. 
He  has  ideals.  Til  do  it!  Pro  bono 
publico!  For  the  public  good! 


Jellaby  is  immediately  pounded  on 
the  back  and  congratulated  by  white- 
lipped  men  who  mutter  wistfully  that 
they  wish  they  were  young  again— just 
for  a  little  while.  But  it's  too  late,  be- 
cause the  die  has  been  cast.  If  there 
are  any  pay  raises  to  be  tossed  around, 
Jellaby  will  get  them,  the  luck  y  stiff; 
and  if  there  are  any  floral  wreaths  to 
be  tossed  around,  Jellaby  will  get 
those  too,  the  stiff. 

Anyway,  the  chief  leads  Jellaby  out 
to  the  cashier  and  in  a  few  minutes  our 
hero  walks  bravely  out  of  the  office,  his 
pockets  stuffed  with  five  and  ten-dollar 
bills  and  his  head  crammed  with  ad- 
vice. 

"Don  t  come  back,  is  the  chief  s 
parting  warning,  "until  you  re  a  com- 
plete mess  internally. 

I  won't,"  Jellaby  replies  in  the  same 
clear,  ringing  tones.  "I  ll  do  a  Number 
Nine  job  of  it. 

And  Jellaby  does.  For  days  and 
nights  on  end  he  stuffs  himself  like  an 
olive  with  cucumbers,  cherry  stones, 
ligs.  steaks,  Swiss  cheeses  on  rye, 
marshmallows,  asparagus  tips,  cante- 
loupes.  hamburgers,  and  other  odds  and 
ends  of  the  dietitian's  nightmare.  He 
swigs  beer  and  milk  and  chases  them 
down  with  vermouth  and  pickle  juice. 
He  eats  everything  that  isn  t  walking 
and  sometimes  takes  a  chance  on  an 
item  that  has  slowed  down  to  a  slight 
c  rawl.  You  understand,  of  course,  that 
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he  commits  these  gastronomic  outrages 
pro  bono  publico,  in  the  name  of  duty, 
research,  and  Dr.  D. 

And  all  this  time  the  chief  is  im- 
patiently waiting.  What  can  be  keep- 
ing Jellaby?  Why  don  t  they  hear  from 
hi m  r  Do  you  suppose  ?— but  that  hor- 
rible question  is  left  unposed. 

And  then  one  morning  in  he  stag- 
gers. True  to  his  word,  he  went  out  and 
got  his  duodenum  in  a  honey  of  a  mess, 
and  he  has  all  the  beauty,  verve,  and 
comeliness  of  a  woodchuck  that  has 
been  kept  wrapped  in  a  warm,  damp 
washrag  for  three  weeks.  His  voice,  in- 
stead of  being  firm  and  ringing,  is 
barely  audible  as  he  lurches  to  his 
desk. 

"Quick!  he  gurgles  to  the  awestruck 
spectators  who  have  never  seen  any- 
thing quite  like  this  outside  of  a  labora- 
tory jug  bearing  a  red  label.  Quick! 
Dr. — Dr.  Drengledop  s — 

In  an  instant  a  large  bottle,  the 
eighty-nine  cent  size,  of  Dr.  Drengle- 
dop s  Dandy  Duodenum  Demulcent  is 
thrust  into  Jellaby  s  claw-like  hands, 
and  he  upends  it  and  takes  a  long,  deep 
pull.  Finally  he  sets  the  bottle  down, 
wipes  his  trembling  lips,  and  stares  off 
into  space.  And  waits.  The  chief  and 
his  henchmen  also  wait,  chewing  the  ir 
nails  and  standing  First  on  one  foot, 
then  the  other. 

Suddenly  Jellaby  stirs.  "Paper!  he 
i  rouks.  a  glad,  relieved  note  in  his 
voice.  "Paper  and  typewriter' 

Eager  hands  push  the  implements  ol 
trade  into  Jellaby's  hands  and  the  copy 
begins  to  roll  off  the  typewriter  platen. 
The  c  hief  and  the  others  join  hands  and 
shout  their  glee.  Good  old  Jellaby  and 
Dr.  D.  have  come  through.  In  a  few 
weeks  or  so  the  world  at  large  is  told 
just  how  soothing  Dr.  D.  D.  D.  can  be 
to  an  upset  stomach,  and  even  the 
veriest  dunce  is  convinced  that  this  here 
Dr.  Drengledop  has  went  and  invented 
just  the  lickdob  to  make  innards  Fed 
gooder. 

That,  friends,  is  suffering  for  a  cause. 
You  pay  all  the  tribute  you  like  to  the 
long-haired  boys,  hut  m\  mone\  -  on 
chaps  like  Jellaln  A  sacrifice  to  mod 
ern  living,  that's  what  it  is.  and— Say 
Mac.  hand  me  that  bottle  of  Dr.  D. 
there,  will  you?  I'm  sick  to  my  stomach, 
just  thinking  about  it. 
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Civic  SympAaruf 

By  Lucia  Barber 
•     FEATURE  • 


Conductor   Paid  Cherkassky 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is 
beyond  question,  at  least  to  a  Boston- 
Ian,  the  world's  finest,  and  Serge  Kous- 
sevitzky is  without  peer  as  a  conduc- 
tor. It  is  very  much  to  the  credit  of  the 
lesser  known  Civic  Symphony  Orches- 
tra of  Boston  that  it  is  quietly  but 
rapidly  building  a  loyal  following 
among  an  audience  which  has  come 
to  accept  the  best  as  almost  common- 
place. This  is  by  no  means  to  suggest 
that  the  Civic  Symphony  is  ready  to 
challenge  the  older  organization's 
claim  to  the  world  title.  Rather  than 
being  in  any  sense  competitive,  the 
two  orchestras  occupy  complementary 
positions  in  the  musical  life  of  the 
city. 

As  surely  as  the  Boston  Symphony 
reflects  the  uncompromising  musician- 
ship and  personal  integrity  of  Dr. 
Koussevitzky  in  its  performances,  so 
is  the  Civic,  even  after  so  brief  a  time, 
beginning  to  reflect  the  personality  of 
its  conductor,  Paul  Cherkassky.  Like 
Dr.  Koussevitzky,  Mr.  Cherkassky  was 
born  in  Russia.  He  attended  the  Im- 
perial Conservatories  (they  had  Im- 
perial Conservatories  in  those  days)  in 
his  home  town  Odessa,  and  later  the 
one  in  St.  Petersburg  back  in  the  days 
before  that  city  was  renamed  for  Rus- 
sia's later  patron  saint.  From  there  he 
went  to  Finland  as  concertmaster  of 
the  Hels  inki  Orchestra,  and  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  he  was  conductor  of  the 
National  Opera  of  Finland  as  well. 


It  was  during  those  years  that  Mr. 
Cherkassky  became  close  friends,  lucky 
man,  with  Jan  Sibelius  and  had  the 
honor  of  being  invited  by  him  to  play 
the  first  performance  of  his  six  Im- 
promptus for  violin  and  orchestra  as 
well  as  his  famous  violin  concerto, 
under  the  composer's  direction.  The 
friendship  of  the  two  is  reflected  in 
Mr.  Cherkassky's  understanding  in- 
terpretations of  Sibelius'  works. 

Boston  is  indebted  to  Richard  Bur- 
gin,  present  concertmaster  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  for  a  number  of  things, 
for  some  mighty  nice  fiddling,  for  some 
excellent  conducting,  and  for  Mr.  Cher- 
kassky, for  it  was  largely  Mr.  Burgin's 
influence  which  was  responsible  for 
his  coming  to  the  Boston  Symphony 
twenty-one  years  ago. 

Mr.  Cherkassky  has  been  a  frequent 
guest  conductor  at  Pops  and  at  the 
Esplanade  concerts  at  the  Hatch  Shell 
during  the  summer.  He  was  a  natural 
choice  to  succeed  Joseph  Wagner,  who 
had  founded  the  Civic  Symphony  or- 
chestra eighteen  years  ago  and  had 
been  its  only  conductor  when  he  re- 
signed to  go  into  radio  work  in  New 
York. 

The  Civic  Orchestra  has  had  its  ups 
and  downs,  and  like  many  such  groups, 
the  downs  have  been  frequently 
sharper  than  the  ups.  The  unfortu- 
nate truth  of  the  matter  is  that  in  the 
past,  Boston  has  been  slow  to  give 
the  group  the  backing  which  it  cer- 
tainly deserves.  The  recent  reorgan- 
ization of  the  orchestra  and  the  elec- 
tion of  a  new  Board  of  Directors  is  a 
healthy  sign  of  potential  growth.  Bos- 
ton needs  the  orchestra  fully  as  much 
as  the  orchestra  needs  Boston. 

Possibly  because  of  his  long  asso- 
ciation with  Dr.  Koussevitzky,  Mr. 
Cherkassky  shares  with  him  a  pro- 
found faith  in  the  creative  ability  of 
the  American  composer.  Every  effort 
is  made  by  the  conductor  and  the  or- 
chestra to  include  on  each  program  at 
least  one  work  by  a  contemporary 
American,    thus    providing   a  double 


opportunity,  for  the  composer  to  hear 
his  work  played  and  the  public  to  share 
it  with  him. 

Since  Mr.  Cherkassky  is  a  violinist, 
it  is  perhaps  only  fair  that  the  associate 
conductor  should  be  a  concert  pianist. 
Jules  Wolffers  is  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  the  Boston  University  Col- 
lege of  Music,  and  conducts  the  Bos- 
ton String  Orchestra. 

Ernest  Bloch,  whose  compositions 
are  frequently  played  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  has  said  that  Harriette 
Elkind-Wolffers,  the  concertmaster,  is 
one  of  America's  outstanding  women 
violinists.  She  has  studied  with  a  num- 
ber o  fwell  known  teachers,  Felix  Win- 
ternitz,  Leopold  Auer  and  Toscha 
Sidel. 

Among  the  plans  which  the  Ci  vie 
Orchestra  is  cherishing  is  one  for  the 
formation  of  a  Youth  Orchestra.  Mas- 
sachusetts can  be  very  proud  of  the 
work  done  by  the  high  schoo  Is  of  the 
state  in  their  music  departments.  Many 
fine  young  musicians  are  developed 
each  year  by  high  school  orchestras 
and  bands,  but  on  graduation,  very 
few  have  any  opportunity  for  continu- 
ing. So  parents,  who  have  paid  for 
lessons  and  endured  with  great  pa- 
tience the  nerve-wracking,  ear-splitting 
blatting  and  squeaking  of  the  learning 
stage,  once  a  certain  proficiency  has 
been  attained,  see  their  investment  and 
agony  wasted. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  the  Civic  Sym- 
phony not  to  mention  the  delightful 
Relevant  Notes  which  Nicolas  Slon- 
imsky  writes  for  each  concert.  One  can 
hardlv  imagine  Boston  Symphony  pro- 
gram notes  including  the  slightly  ir- 
reverent limerick  which  appeared  at 
the  head  of  this  season's  first  Civic 
concert  notes. 

There    was    a    young    irom<in    named  Hatch 
\V/io  was  fond  of  die  music  of  Bach* 

Jl  isn't  so  fussy 

As  that  of  Debussy** 
Sit  down,  I'll  play  you  a  snatch. 

Pronounced  Batch 
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£uncflean  Que^t 

By  William  H.  Matchett 
•   ncno\  • 


When  the  small  alarm  by  her  bedside 
began  its  crescendo,  Georgia  Harvey 
awoke  with  a  start.  "Eleven  o  clock? 
she  said  huskily,  That  couldn  t  be 
right.  Then  as  her  mind  cleared  she 
lay  back  against  her  pillow. 

For  months  this  day  had  been  ahead 
of  her.  She  had  been  able  at  times  to 
avoid  thinking  of  it,  sometimes  for  a 
space  of  two  or  three  hours,  but  it  was 
never  far  from  her  mind  s  horizon.  In 
a  movie  she  could  ignore  it  until  a 
chance  remark  or  the  shift  from  the 
feature  to  the  newsreel  would  bring  her 
thoughts  rushing  in  upon  her,  and 
there  in  the  distance  loomed  the  dav, 
plodd  ing  closer. 

In  the  more  than  two  years  that  her 
son.  Milton,  had  been  overseas  her  hair 
had  become  predominantly  grey,  but 
only  in  these  past  few  months  had  she 
felt  so  old.  This  was  the  morning  she 
had  dreaded,  the  morning  when  she 
most  needed  her  strength,  and  she  was 
dead  tired.  Every  muscle  ached  as 
though  she  were  a  youngster  who  had 
just  been  out  for  his  first  day  of  foot- 
ball practice.  How  Cathy  managed  to 
get  onto  a  train  that  brought  passen- 
gers into  Boston  at  two-forty  in  the 
morning  would  be  hard  to  say.  Some 
agency  must  have  arranged  the  trip, 
and  thev  should  have  known  better. 
But  perhaps  it  was  another  case  o  f  take 
what  you  can  get  and  she  coiddn  t 
blame  Cathy  for  that. 

Again  she  thought  that  she  must  be 
very  careful  about  the>;e  first  impres- 
sions of  Cathy;  it  was  so  hard  to  rid 
oneself  of  first  impressions  at  times. 
Yet  she  must  admit  that  she  was 
usually  right.  Actually  she  had  two  sets 
of  impressions  of  Cathy  to  guard 
against:  her  first  impression  of  last 
night  and  that  which  she  had  gained 
through  the  letter*  and  photographs 
Milton  had  sent  her.  All  the  while 
driving  in  to  the  station  last  night  she 
had  reminded  herself  that  she  mustn't 
trust  the  first  appearances  of  a  person 
just  completing  a  trip  by  boat  across 
an  ocean  and  bv  train  across  a  conti- 


nent. She  expected  an  exhausted,  timid 
little  girl  who  would  be  disheveled  and 
wrinkled  after  days  of  living  from  a 
suitcase,  but  Cath  y  came  from  the  plat- 
form tall  and  almost  crisp.  Her  coat 
was  open  and  the  dress  she  wore  was 
the  one  with  the  tailored  collar  that 
she  wore  in  the  wedding  picture. 

You  are  Mrs.  Harvey  aren  t  you? 
she  asked.  She  didn't  seem  to  need  an 
answer  for  she  set  her  suitcase  down  as 
she  said  it. 

"Yes,  .  .  .  Catherine." 

There  was  so  little  they  could  say  to 
each  other  driving  back  out  to  Welles- 
ley.  Those  things  she  was  most  anxious 
to  know  she  could  only  discover  for 
herself  in  time.  Those  things  that  could 
be  said  in  that  first  hour  ot  conversa- 
tion were  all  things  she  knew  already 
from  Milton  s  letters  or  from  the  few 
Cathy  had  written  her.  However,  they 
were  the  elements  from  whic  h  her  re- 
lationship wi  th  Cathy  must  spring,  so 
she  had  decided  to  begin  from  the 
beginning  as  though  those  letters  had 
never  been  written. 

"Its  hard  to  know  where  to  start, 
isn  t  it?"  said  Cathy  simply. 

There  s  a  bit  of  good  news  we  can 
start  with,     she  answered: 
there  are  two  letters  from 
Milton  waiting  for  you  at 
home. 

Cathy  seemed  to  relax  in 
her  seat.  "I'm  so  glad,  she 
said  quietly.  "They  are  the 
first  in  weeks.  There  was 
one  just  the  day  belore  I 
left  Sidney:  that  s  the  only- 
one  I  ve  had  from  Milt  since 
he  went  into  it.  I  on  ve 
heard  from  him.  haven't 
vou.'  Me  was  in  N  ew 
G  ninea.  1  think,  though  he 
couldn  t  say.  ' 

Yes.  I've  heard.  New 
Guinea  was  what  we 
■thought  too  from  that  first 
letter.  Now  we  think  he's 
moved  on  again. 

She  hoped  Cathy  hadn  t 


noticed  the  we.  She  an  d  Beth  had 
always  shared  their  letters  from  Milton, 
read  them  and  reread  them  and  dis- 
cussed them. 

'loud  think  there  was  nothing  else 
in  the  world.  Beth  had  said,  and  she 
had  meant  that  they  knew  there  wasn't. 

One  of  the  things  she  had  been  de- 
termined to  tell  Cathy  before  they  got 
home  that  night  was  that  Beth  was 
coming  to  lunch  the  next  day.  Driving 
through  the  darkened  streets  with 
Cathy  an  actual  person  beside  her  she 
had  lost  her  nerve.  Why  hadn  t  Beth 
realized  that  she  should  give  them  some 
time  to  get  settled,  that  she  couldn  t 
come  on  the  very  first  day.  She  might 
just  as  well  have  asked  to  come  to  the 
train.  In  the  morning  she  would  have  to 
c  a  II  Beth  and  ask  to  postpone  it.  Cathy 
would  want  sleep,  and  getting  in  after 
four  wasn  t  going  to  insure  her  own 
sprightliness. 

They  had  had  a  cup  of  tea —  This 
will  be  our  breakfast,  she  said — and 
then  gone  straight  to  their  rooms.  Cathy 
clutching  her  two  unopened  letters. 

She  did  not  know  when  she  got  to 
sleep:  thoughts  pounced  at  her  from 
all  directions:  Would  Cathy  share  her 
letters  as  Beth  had  done?  She  mustn't 
compare  the  two  girls,  for  it  would  be 
unfair  to  both,  but  even  as  she  thought 
this  she  knew  thai  it  would  be  impOS 
sinle  not  to  compare  them.  At  each 
move  C  athv  made,  each  thing  she  said. 


"Wtatl  Another  new  dress' 
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slie  would  be  thinking  within  herself, 
this  is  the  girl  Milton  married,  how' 
does  she  compare  with  the  fiancee  he 
left  at  home/  How  could  they  get  into 
situations  like  this?  Was  one  to  decide 
that  all  the  standards  one  had  believed 
in  were  wrong?  What  of  faithfulness? 
Milton  had  loved  Beth,  she  knew  he 
had.  You  can  t  keep  a  young  man  away 
from  home  for  two  years  and  expect 
him  to  be  faithful,  they  said.  That  was 
till  right  in  theory.  X  minus  Y  w  ill  turn 
tow  ards  Z.  but  Milton  w  as  her  son,  she 
loved  Beth,  and  she  knew  that  she 
was  coming  quickly  to  love  Cathy;  she 
couldn  t  reduce  them  to  sexual  formu- 
lae. In  a  formula  Beth  would  react  and 
turn  away,  but  here  she  was  going  out 


of  her  way  to  meet  Cathy  and  be  nice. 

She  reached  under  her  pillow  for  her 
handkerchief.  It  wasn  t  the  first  night 
she  had  cried  thinking  of  Beth. 

Now  Cathy  too  was  a  real  person 
and  she  cried  for  Cathy  too.  She  knew 
Cathy  was  pregnant:  she  had  written 
her  ol  it.  Pregnant.''  Did  it  show?  She 
had  n  t  noticed.  She  hoped  not.  She 
hadn  I  told  Beth  yet;  seeing  Cathy 
and  learning  that  in  one  day  would  be 
too  much.  It  was  going  to  be  hard  for 
Cathy,  having  her  baby  among  strang- 
ers, her  husband  overseas.  But  she 
wouldn  t  be  among  strangers — they 
would  be  close  by  then.  She  was  a 
brave  girl  to  leave  the  family  and  peo- 
ple she  knew  in  order  to  have  her  child 


among  her  husband's  people  in  his 
country— her  country  now.  She  would 
call  Beth  and  postpone  the  meeting  for 
a  few  days.  What  would  Beth  think  of 
that?  Would  she  think  she  didn't  want 
them  to  meet?  Would  she  think  Cathy 
was  afraid,  or  she  was  afraid?  Would 
she  be  hurt?  No.  she  couldn't  postpone 
it.  It  was  the  meeting  she  had  been 
dreading  and  would  have  to  be  faced 
sometime  by  all  of  them.  She  wondered 
if  Cathy  and  Beth  dreaded  it  as  much 
as  she  did.  She  wondered  if  they  could 
ever  come  to  like  each  other. 

She  didn  t  know  when  she  fell 
asleep,  but  she  did  get  some  sleep  for 
here  it  was  eleven  o'clock  and  the 
alarm  had  rung.  She  must  wake  Cathy 
ana  tell  her,  and  then  she  had  a  lunch 
to  get. 

She  laid  the  covers  back  and  sat  up 
on  the  edge  of  the  bed.  It  was  going 
to  be  good  to  have  someone  in  the 
house  again.  She'd  been  alone  so  much 
she  d  begun  talking  to  herself.  Milton 
had  said  that  she  would  like  her  and  he 
had  good  taste.  Both  Beth  and  Cathy 
were  evidence  of  it.  But  then,  what 
else  could  he  sav  ? 

Cathy  w  as  already  up  and  seated  in 
the  living  room  looking  at  a  photo  al- 
bum of  Milton  when  she  came  down- 
stairs. 

Good  morning,  Mrs.  Harvey,  I 
didn  t  think  you'd  mind  if  I  looked 
through  this.  I  found  it  on  the  table 
here. 

Good  morning,  my  dear,  of  course 
not.  I  got  it  out  for  you.  And  you  can't 
go  on  calling  me  Mrs.  Harvey!  How 
about  just  mother.'  Her  voice  caught 
for  a  second.  Beth  had  been  calling  her 
that  for  years.  Then  she  went  on  as 
casually  as  she  could,  "How  w  ould  you 
like  to  help  me  get  some  lunch?  Beth 
is  coming  over,  she  s  anxious  to  meet 
you. 

Cathy  glanced  up  quickly  and  then 
down  again.    I  want  to  meet  her  too, 
she  said  quietly.    Can  we  be  friends, 
cto  vou  think?" 

I  think  so  my  dear;  I  hope  so  very 
much.  Tears  were  coming  to  her  eyes 
again. 

Cathy  laid  aside  the  album  and  stood 
up  to  go  to  the  kitchen.  Georgia  Harvey 
glanced  quickly  at  the  girl  s  figure. 
Good,  she  thought,  no  one  can  tell  yet. 
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Perhaps  you  are  one  of  thousands 
who  have,  at  one  lime  or  another, 
yielded  to  the  beguiling  wiles  of  a  bad 
check  artist.  Very  likely,  in  the  interests 
of  your  business,  to  make  a  sale  or  to 
assist  someone  in  an  emergency,  you 
traded  good  currency  for  a  piece  of 
paper  and  experienced  the  shocking 
setback  of  catching  the  check  on  the 
rebound,  marked  no  account,  insuf- 
ficient funds,  account  closed  and  so 
on.  And  in  most  cases  you  suffered  the 
loss. 

How  can  such  swindles  be  avoided 
and  losses  reduced  by  about  ninety  per 
cent?  By  the  same  application  of  logic 
that  would  inspire  you  to  mend  a  screen 
through  which  flies  entered  your  home. 
That  is,  to  remove  the  advantage  en- 
joyed by  the  rogues  who  have  ac- 
counted for  millions  in  the  bad  check 
or,  professionally  speaking,  the  paper 
hanging  racket. 

How  can  the  advantages  be  deter- 
mined and  where  does  the  screen  need 
repairs? 

It  is  obvious  that  the  remedy  lies  in 
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By  Frank  J.  Danton 
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ascertaining,  at  the  time  the  check  is 
proffered,  whether  it  is  bona  fide.  Since 
the  transaction  in  most  cases  takes 
place  after  5  p.m.,  or  on  Saturday  after- 
noons and  holidays,  and  there  exists  no 
agency  to  call  upon  for  verification  of 
a  check  during  these  hours,  then  the 
solution  is  to  create  just  such  an 
agency! 

This  would  mean  the  organizing  of 
a  new  enterprise  and  a  system  based 
upon  the  following  suggestions  could  be 
established  and  operated  at  a  profit  to 
all. 

First,  national  acceptance  of  this 
check  checking  service  by  banks, 
tradespeople  and  all  branches  of  busi- 
ness, large  or  small,  would  be  needed. 
As  all  concerned  would  benefit  finan- 
cially and  directly,  cooperation  should 
be  automatic. 


AnA  plru^c  rion  I  lei  /11m  run  for  a  jijth  term. 


The  ob  ject  would  be  to  have  in  everv 
town  of  reasonable  size  and  population, 
a  branch  office  of  the  C.  C.  S.,  a  bureau 
located  in  the  bank  itself,  or  in  a  pri- 
vate office  building.  The  bureau  would 
be  staffed  by  bonded  employees  whose 
duties  would  be  to  transfer  account 
balances  into  a  duplicate  set  of  ledgers, 
examine  accounts  and  provide  maxi- 
mum information  to  any  business  man 
registered  who  requests  verification  of 
a  check  or  data  regarding  a  depositor 
who  is  trying  to  cash  a  check. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  an  honest 
person  doesn  t  mind  being  bonded. 
Just  so,  an  honest  man  doesn't  mind  a 
store  verifying  his  checks.  He  would  he 
glad  to  see  such  a  system  in  operation 
as  it  would  aid  him.  as  well  as  the 
merchants. 

Of  vital  importance  are  the  hours 
during  which  the  CC  S.  remains  open. 
From  3  p.m.  to  c)  a.m.  and  all  holi- 
days. In  fact  the  bureau  will  be  open 
during  the  hours  when  most  bunks  ELK 
c  losecl.  1  hat  is  the  way  to  remove  the 
most  important  advantage  now  held  by 
the  bad  check  operator. 

II  eat  h  bank  operated  a  separate 
bureau  the  plan  would  work,  but  it 
would  be  lar  more  effective  lor  the 
hanks,  working  (is  a  team,  to  locate 
their  night  clerks  in  the  same  building, 
if  not  the  same  room,  where  one  tele- 
phone number  could  be  the  center  for 
all  verification. 

Each  account  must  have  a  code  num- 
ber and  all  possible  information  con- 
cerning the  depositor.  The  maintenance 
of  separate  journals  and  handling  of 
duplicate  ledgers  are  not  nearly  as  com- 
plicated as  they  sound,  once  the  system 
is  accepted,  endorsed  and  organized. 

\ow  who  will  pay  for  the  service 
and  how  much?  The  answer  is.  those 
affected  and  benefited.  Call  upon  an 
independent  hotel,  store,  tavern,  mer- 
chant—in fact  nearly  any  businessman 
—•and  ask  him  how  much  he  lost  in 
had  checks.  He  will  usually  confess  t" 
substantia]  figures.  The  costs  will  vary 
but  for  every  type  and  size  of  business 
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there  will  be  a  yearly  service  charge 
which  that  business  will  gladly  pay 
and  which  will  be  designed  to  repre- 
sent a  very  small  percentage  of  their 
previous  losses.  If  he  is  a  rare  indi- 
vidual who  has  never  taken  a  chance 
on  a  check  outside  banking  hours,  he 
will  still  pay  the  service  charge  because 
he  knows  he  will  now  gain  new  cus- 
tomers and  make  sales  his  former  policy 
ohibited. 

Following  acceptance  of  such  a  plan, 
the  bank  or  retailers  association  sets 
up  a  sales  force  to  call  upon  every  ac- 
count in  all  banks  and  even  those  not 
doing  business  w  ith  a  bank.  From  these 
service  charges,  the  bank,  or  the  opera- 
tor of  the  selling  force,  could  collect 
more  than  enough  to  pay  their  night 
force  and  maintain  their  territorial 
bureau.  All  surface  money  could  be 
applied  to  whatever  purpose  the  direc- 
tors of  the  bureau  propose. 

In  the  event  the  banks  display  no 
interest  in  sponsoring  a  profitable  en- 
terprise, especially  a  protective  service 
for  their  own  customers,  a  group  of  the 
retail  merchants  association  could  re- 
quest the  bank  to  furnish  the  informa- 
tion required  from  their  ledgers,  bond 
the  operator  and  establish  this  bureau. 
Details  and  business  management 
could  then  be  worked  out  and  improved 
upon. 

Assume  such  a  system  has  been 
organized  and  let  us  see  whether  it 
ac  complishes  its  purpose. 

Suppose  a  professional  appears  in 
town  ready  for  work."  You  are  credit 
manager  of  a  large  department  store. 
At  3:30  p.m.  the  pro  enters  the  toy 
department  in  your  store.  He  looks  at 


tricycles;  he  mentions,  casually,  his 
baby's  birthday.  After  much  wrangling 
he  nearly  decides  upon  a  ten-dollar 
three-wheeler.  But  it  costs  more  than 
the  amount  of  currency  he  has.  Now 
he  goes  into  the  check  routine.  Say  his 
name  is  Frank  Johnson — he  has  a 
check,  to  himself,  signed  by  William 
Johnson  for  $50.  and  cashing  the  check 
now  becomes  the  issue.  Under  ordinary 
circumstances,  his  dignified  appear- 
ance, persuasive  voice  and  manner, 
plus  the  very  item  he  wants  to  buy 
would  induce  you  to  cash  the  check, 
return  $40  change  and  arrange  to  de- 
liver the  birthday  present  as  early  as 
possible  the  following  day.  You  could 
not  verify  it,  but  he  has  planted  the 
idea  of  domesticity  and  family  back- 
ground in  your  mind;  so  you  consider 
his  identification  (he  s  prepared)  plus 
a  fairly  good  sale,  representing  a 
worthy  profit,  and  you  decide  this  case 
is  O.K.  Next  day.  he  s  unknown  at  the 
address  to  which  you  deliver  the  item, 
and  the  check  comes  bouncing  back. 


As  pointed  out  before,  this  racket,  in 
all  branches  of  business,  causes  losses 
of  millions  of  dollars. 

Then  th  ere  is  the  pro  who  lives 
in  hotels.  He  registers  Saturday  and 
receives  telegrams,  phone  calls,  and 
so  on.  Obliging  credit  managers  take 
chances  on  general  appearance  and 
bite  their  nails  when  the  bird  has  flow  n. 

But  with  the  Check  Checking  Serv- 
ice operating  at  all  hours,  the  pro 
wouldn't  get  far. 

If  you  could  telephone  your  bureau, 
giving  the  customers  name,  code 
number  and  amount  of  the  check,  he'd 
have  to  have  a  legitimate  deposit  on 
hand  and  you  would  be  able  to  ascer- 
tain on  the  spot,  whether  or  not  the 
check  was  any  good. 

The  idea,  then,  is  to  create  this 
agency,  and  because  bad  check  artists 
operate  successfully  because  night 
hours  and  holidays  favor  them,  simply 
crush  the  advantage  by  keeping  records 
open  twenty-four  hours  a  day.  every 
day  in  the  year. 


January  26,  1945 
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By  Warren  Donahue 
•    ARTE  CLE  • 


I  hi  rk  were  three  people  in  the  booth — 
two  men  and  a  girl.  One  was  short 
and  odd;  one  was  short  and  pretty  (the 
girl) :  the  other  was  me. 

I  know  what  inflation  is,  the  short 
and  pretty  one  was  saying.  It's  where 
the  government  prints  more  money 
than  they  have  gold. 

Sure,"  said  the  short  and  odd  one. 
1  hat's  what  it  is,  isn  t  it.  I  mean, 
that's  the  general  idea,  isn't  it." 

I  never  scream.  I  don  t  think  I  have 
screamed  more  than  twice  since  I  was 
a  baby.  There  are  a  lot  of  people  who 
have  not  my  fine  self-control.  I  do  not 
know  what  they  would  have  done.  It 
might  be  terrible.  I  just  sat  there  and 
toyed  with  my  straws. 


P 


ltlv,  I  turned  to  them  and  told 


them  substantia  Ily  what  I  have  written 
here.  Inflation  is  an  important  topic  and 
they  ought  to  nave  known  about  it 
because  they  are  nice  people.  You  re 
nice,  too,  so  read  on. 

Please,  never  say  what  the  short  and 
pretty  one  said  about  inflation. 

Inflation  is  not  any  of  those  things 
that  you  think  it  is.  It  is,  instead,  the 
temporary  excess  of  purchasing  power 
over  production.  It  occurs  when  the 
means  of  payment  in  the  hands  of 
buyers  and  potential  buyers  exceeds 
the  current  supply  ol  goods  and  the 
current  rates  of  production.  It  is,  in 
essence,  a  short  -term  condition  because 
its  very  action  of  raising  prices  even- 
tually restores  the  balance  between 
purchasing  power  and  available  goods. 

The  short  term  character  of  the  in- 
flationary process  is  no  criterion  of  its 
devastating  effect  on  all  types  of  people 
and  businesses.  Primarily  it  injures 
those  with  fixed  incomes  and  variable 
costs:  included  in  this  group  is  the  vast 
majority  of  wage-earners,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  banks,  insurance  companies, 
heavily  endowed  educational  institu 
tions,  and  people  with  sa\'ings.  There 
is  a  fraud  of  an  early  vintage  still  cur- 
rent that  inflation  is  a  sort  of  borrower  s 
holiday.  There  is  ample  evidence  to 
show  that  inflation  would  bring  no  holi- 


day for  our  government,  which  is  one 
ol  the  world  s  largest  debtors.  Specili- 
cally,  inflation  is  a  boon  only  to  those 
borrowers  who  have  contracted  their 
debts  before  inflation,  who  spent  the 
proceeds  before  inflation,  and  w  ho  will 
be  in  a  position  because  of  a  variable 
income  to  pay  during  inflation.  This  is 
obviously  not  a  majority  of  the  people. 

The  equation  between  ■  purchasing 
pow  er  and  the  supply  of  goods,  already 
relerred  to.  may  be  set  out  of  balance 
in  various  ways.  According  to  the  way 
in  which  purchasing  power  is  increased 
we  describe  the  inflation  as  either  a 
currency  inflation  or  a  credit  inflation. 
It  was  a  currency  inflation  that  the 
short  and  pretty  one  was  referring  to  in 
her  charming,  ungrammatical  Fashion. 

A  currency  inflation,  properly  speak- 
ing, is  brought  about  by  the  indiscrimi- 
nate printing  ol  the  paper  money  of  a 
country  to  tin  amount  in  excess  ol  the 
current  requirements.  1  lie  important 
factor  in  this  type  of  inflation  is  that  the 
amount  ol  currency  printed  is  in  excess 
ol  the  requirements  for  >iu  h  a  circulat- 
ing media.  The  amount  of  gold  that  a 


country  owns  has  no  importance  at  all 
in  this  type  of  inflation. 

1  he  credit  inflation  is  the  more 
sophisticated  of  the  two,  and  tfie  deli- 
cate nuances  and  subleties  of  which 
this  type  is  capable  in  the  hands  of 
an  expert  are  wonderful  to  witness.  In 
essence,  it  loo,  is  quite  simple  and  re- 
quires only  that  the  government  bor- 
row whatever  funds  are  not  being  used 
and  spend  them,  thereby  directly  in- 
creasing purchases  and  secondly  in- 
creasing purchasing  power  *over  sev- 
eral translers  of  the  same,  funds  at  a 
decreasing  rate.  .  % 

\  he  test  of  the  inflationary  content 
of  any  measure  is:  Does  it  increase 
purchasing  power?  Borrow  ing  does  not. 
except  when  it  comes  from  idle  funds. 
The  prerequisite  for  a  successful  infla- 
tion by  credit  means,  therefo/e,  is  the 
existence  of  idle  funds.  In  t he  I  nited 
States  a  large  portion  of  our  idle  funds 
is  evident  in  the  form  of  excess  re- 
serves. Just  before  the  war  we  had  ap- 
proximately six  and  one  hall  billion 
dollars  worth  of  these.  This  credit  base 
i>  capable  ol  an  expansion  to  approxi- 
mately Forty- five  billion  dollars.  1  his 
itself  is  not  the  ultimate  that  we  are 
capable  of  in  t lie  matter  of  increasing 
our  purchasing  power.  1  he  velocity  of 
(  ire  ulation  o  I  both  our  bank  deposits 
and  our  <  urrem  \    w<i^   below    par.  al- 


'/  m  not  eitlwr  swimming  in  your  JisfcuHBlW  —  you  r*  ic<is/iiru|  di>lies  in  my  btitlwaler. 
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'  But  the  boohs  show  a  ten  million  dollar  /oss.'  ' 


though  it  has  risen  since  the  war.  A 
further  acceleration  of  both  these  is 
possible  and  probable  in  a  period  of 
inflation.  The  degree  and  spread  of 
inflation  that  our  monetary  system  is 
capable  of  is  immense. 

The  government  had  been  borrow- 
ing from  idle  funds  in  the  form  of  ex- 
cess reserves  for  a  period  of  nine  years 
before  1942  with  the  admitted  inten- 
tion ol  inflating  or  reflating  prices  to 
the  1926  level.  It  failed  because  we 
have  bad  a  tremendous  unused  pro- 
ductive capacity,  a  tightening  of  the 
expenditures  of  other  agencies,  and  a 
declining  velocity  of  credit  and  cur- 
rency. As  these  restraining  influences 
tended  to  disappear  in  the  defense 
boom  and  the  expenditures  of  the  gov- 
ernment increased,  the  possibility  of 
inflation  became  oppressive. 

Purchasing  power  at  the  moment  ex- 
ceeds productive  capacity.  Inflation 
can  still  be  prevented,  in  the  absence 
of  further  artificial  controls,  only  by 
keeping  purchasing  power  at  its  pres- 
ent level  or  as  near  to  it  as  possible. 
We  can  eliminate  the  possibi  Ity  of  a 
great  part  of  the  threatened  increase  in 
purchasing  power  by  eliminating  all 
idle  funds.  Even  this  we  cannot  accom- 
plish entirely.  We  can,  however,  elimi- 
nate the  main  source  of  these  idle  funds 
— the  excess  reserves  of  the  banks.  The 
second  great  measure  we  can  use  to 
prevent  an  effective  inflation  is  to  fi- 
nance as  much  as  possible  of  our  war 
expenditures  from  current  income. 
This  would  mean  economy  in  non- 
mililary  expenditures  and  further  in- 
creased taxation.  Since  we  have  been 
forced  to  raise  a  part  of  our  war  fund 
by  borrowing,  we  have  nullified  the 
inflationary  influence  of  this  sum  by 
selling  the  bonds  to  the  public,  which 
buys  them  out  of  active  funds. 

Finally,  we  can  stop  rising  wage- 
levels  and  recover  a  part  of  the  in- 
creased income  on  a  basis  of  the  in- 
creased productivity  of  our  present 
tax  rates  at  higher  income  levels. 
There  is,  therefore,  a  complete  possi- 
bility of  avoiding  inflation. 

The  policy  of  the  present  Adminis- 
tration is  in  active  opposition  to  in- 
flation. Artificial  con  trols  were  early 
invoked.  Principal  among  the  con  trols 
effective   in   preventing  inflation  from 


reaching  the  surface  is  price-fixing  and 
ceilings  on  cost  of  living  goods.  But 
as  the  spread  between  purchasing 
power  and  production  becomes  wider, 
more  strenuous  controls  must  be  re- 
sorted to.  Eventually  there  will  have 
to  be  an  over  all  price  ceiling,  strictly 
enforced.  If  the  dislocation  becomes 
excessive,  one  of  two  things  must  hap- 


pen: either  the  price  controls  will  have 
to  be  abandoned  and  an  effective  in- 
flation will  set  in.  or  a  greater  degree 
of  control  will  have  to  be  established. 
The  extent,  type  and  degree  of  this 
control  is  almost  impossible  to  fore- 
see. One  thing  only  is  certain— its  es- 
sential character  will  be  that  of  a 
planned  economy. 


January  28,  1945 
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By  Isabel  Langis 

•     ViGNETTE  • 

WiitN  I  met  Louise  at  Sherry's,  she 
was  sipping  a  Manhattan  and  looking 
terribly  lovely  and  terribly  sad. 

"Why  the  long  face?  I  asked,  sit- 
ting down  and  concentrating  on  the 
waiter. 

"It  s  the  book  I've  been  reading. 
Don't  have  a  drink  here.  Pay  my  check 
and  we'll  go  some  place  it  s  lively. 

I  did  and  we  did.  Ten  minutes  later 
we  were  firmly  wedged  into  the  Bilt 
lounge,  and  still  Louise  looked  sad. 
Not  that  I  mind.  Sadness  becomes 
Louise.  What  doesn  t? 

"What'll  you  have?    1  asked. 

"White  Lady.  Ted,  I'm  terribly  de- 
pressed. The  book. 

"Ah— book.  I  didn't  know  you  read. 

"Well,  I  don't  much,"  she  apologized, 
"but  Mimi  left  it  around,  so  I  just  hap- 
pened to.  I  mean,  it's  not  the  book  that  s 
sad.  It  just  makes  you  think  about 
things. 

"Oh.  What  was  it?  That  tree  in 
Brooklyn? 

The  waiter  tunnelled  his  way  up  just 
then,  like  a  mouse  in  a  maze,  and 
Louise  took  the  opportunity  to  renew 
her  mouth  while  I  ordered.  When 
Caesar  had  retreated,  she  continued 
ner  encounter  wi  th  life. 

It  was  about  St.  Francis.  You  know, 
that  book  everyone  is  talking  about. 
Honestly,  Ted,  it  makes  you  stop  and 
think.  You  know  a  bout  St.  Francis  f 

Vaguely,  I  answered,  not  quite 
sure  whether  1  was  bored  or  not.  Louise 
is  generally  satisfied  to  sit  and  look 
ornamental,  which  is  plenty  sufficient. 
Her  new  trend  confused  me.  "Wasn't 
he  the  bird  man  or  something? " 

"Oh  really,  Ted."  She  made  a  small 
deprecating  gesture.  I  mean,  that  s  al- 
most talking  against  the  church.  It 
didn  t  say  he  had  anything  to  do  with 
birds.  Just  about  his  life  and  how  he 
loved  being  poor. 

"Loved    being    poor!      I  exploded. 
What  is  this  you're  telling  me?" 

The  drinks  came  then,  and  we  bold 
had  a  cigarette. 

That  s  just  it,    she  resumed,  toying 


with  the  stem  <>l  her  glass.  ^  on  simply 
(,ni  I  believe  anyone  could  love  being 
poor. 

Is  thai  what  makes  you  sad?    I  in- 
quired, |)(>  litely. 
SI  ie  signed. 

No.  ^  on  really  don  I  sec  nrj  point 
at  all." 

Keep  talking.  I  urged.  I  II  catch 
eventually. 

"Oh,  I  did  n  t  me. in  tkat.  I  mean,  il  s 
a  queer  point  for  me  to  have.  That's 
the  whole  trouble.  I  hink  oJ  it,  Ted. 
Really,  all  we  do  is  work.  work.  work. 


I  sil  in  front  ol  that  stupid  old  camera 
all  day  and  you  have  to  see  people,  and 
all  we  get  is  money. 

I  here  s  something  wrong  with 
that?" 

No,  nothing  wrong  with  it  exactly. 
But  it  doesn  t  get  us  anywhere,  you 
know.  I  mean,  we  don  t  Wo  anything. 
We  just  live.  He  practically  won  the 
Crusades  all  by  himself. 

Well,  what  do  nou  want  us  to  do 
God.  Louise,  we  can  t  all  be  saints, 
w  e  re  doing  all  th.it  s  expe<  ted  ol  iiv 
I  was  a  little  vague  on  what  I  was  de- 
Fending  and  lelt  a  little  silly.  Anyway, 
there  are  no  more  Crusades. 

Oh.  Ted,  von  take  things  so.  .  .  so 
.  .  ."  She  retired  into  her  White  Lady, 
having  no  five-legged  word  at  her  com- 
mand. 

"I'm  sorry."  1  said,  and  decided  to 
help  her  out.  I  his  w  as  strange  country 
lor  Louise.  "You  have  decided,  then, 
that  you're  not  satislied  with  life?" 

"Practically,"  she  grasped  .it  the 
straw.  "Give  me  a  cigarette.  But  you 
know,  what  it  all  adds  up  to.  you  get  to 
wondering." 
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"Don't,"  I  advised.  "All  you  get  out 
ol  it  is  wrinkles." 

She  drew  one  perfect  hand  across 
her  perfect  forehead. 

"Well,  if  that's  the  way  you  want 
to  be,  all  right.  I  thought  you'd  under- 
stand." 

"I  do,  I  do,"  I  interposed  hastily,  not 
wishing  to  pique  her.  Louise's  piques 
usually  have  to  he  salved  with  little 
things  from  Cartier's.  "You  read  a  hook 
and  it  made  you  sad." 

"I  suppose,"  she  said,  resignedly,  then 
tried  one  last  stab.  "But  aren't  you  in- 
terested in  life,  Ted?" 

"Certainly.  More  than  anything  I 
can  think  of." 

"Oh.  well.  It  doesn't  really  matter." 

"That's  right,  chicken,"  I  cheered,  a 
little  relieved.  "Do  you  know,  no  one 
can  wear  a  hat  quite  like  you  can.' 

At  which  Louise  only  smiled,  a  little 
smugly,  and  said,  "Oh,  dar-Iing!" 


Boston  Ban 

Boston,  she  of  the  cod  and  bean, 
Suppresses  everything  obscene; 
Books  of  prose,  especially. 
I  wish  she'd  ban  one  done  by  me! 

For,  he  who  writes  one  to  displease 
Bostonian  authorities 
Assures  himself  of  royalties. 

Orville  E.  Reed. 


JAe  Sxjuafo, 

By  Phebl  Ann  Clark/; 

•     ViGNETTE  • 


The  cottony  halls  that  hounded 
Catherine  s  veil  quivered  when  she 
talked.  You  re  a  second  wife  too, 
she  said,  so  you  know  what  I  mean. 
Funny  isn  t  it,  the  way  men  can  t  get 
over  the  past  no  matter  how  you  work 
on  them.  She  burrowed  into  her 
honeydew  with  a  proud  toss  of  her 
chiseled  head. 

"Well,"  Mary  Little  ob  served  sagely, 
it  s    different    being    married    to  a 
divorce. 

I  suppose  so.  The  cotton  balls 
bounced.  But  really,  my  dear — if  you 
were  in  my  shoes  you  d  understand 
what  I've  been  through.  She  laughed 
a  little,  brightly.  My  predecessor  was 
a  nobody,  you  know,  an  absolute  no- 
body. It  almost  frightens  me  to  think 
about  it.  W^here  would  Ray  be  today, 
I  ask  you  if— well,  she  did  her  own 
cooking  even,  and  that  was  in  the  days 
of  servants  for  everybody,  and  she 
made  him  dry  the  dishes." 

"No!"  Mary  breathed.  "No.  I  can  I 
believe  it,  Catherine.  She  blew  a  long 
stream  of  smoke  in  fascinated  amaze- 
ment. Imagine,  darling,  the  famous 
sporting  medico  in  the  dishpan. 

"Not  in  the  dishpan,  dear,"  Cath- 
erine said  coldly,  dipping  three  dia- 
mond-starred fingers  in  her  fingerbowl. 
I  said  he  dried  the  dishes. 

Oh,  said  Mary  Little.  I  see.  It 
must  have  bored  him  frightfully. 

They  lived  in  Minnesota,  and 
raised  chickens.  She  had  one  that  laid 
an  egg  at  the  front  door  every  morning. 
Mary,  do  you  hear  me— at  the  fronf 
door]''  Unspeakable  horror  dripped 
from  the  cotton  balls. 

Mary  was  convulsed.  You  re  kill- 
ing, Catherine,  she  gasped,  positively 
[tilling.'' 

The  soup  came.  When  she  had  dried 
her  eyes  of  laughter  she  looked  up, 
marveling.  But  Catherine,  she  said 
throatily.  I  never  never  realized  what 
you've  been  through.  You  re  simply 
wonderful.  Why  you  ve  made  Ray 
over. 

"He's    funny    though,  Catherine 


said.  Sometimes  I  simply  can'i  <  oin 
prehend  him  at  all.  I  found  his  most 
expensive  shooting  jacket  the  other 
day — the  one  he  lost  a  year  ago.  Natu- 
rally, you  d  think  he  d  have  been 
thrilled." 

"Wasn't  he?" 

Catherine  beckoned  into  the  plush 
distance,  where  a  waiter  hovered  over 
two  golden  squabs.  "No."  she  said 
sharply,  I  told  him  about  it  when  he 
came  in  late  that  night,  after  an  opera- 
tion or  something.  But  he  just  stood 
there  looking  at  me. 

Mary  gasped.  Didn  t  he  say  any- 
thing?" 

The  cotton  balls  were  marble  on 
that  chiseled  head.  He  stood  there 
looking  at  me,  and  looking  at  me,  and 
then  he  said.  Maybe,  Catherine,  if 
you  keep  on  looking  in  the  closets, 
you  II  find  my  first  wife  . 

The  squabs  came. 


Black-out 

We  nave  no  war-time  black-out  here 
In  th  is  our  land  so  richly  favored, 
Yet  there  is  one  that  we  need  fear 
And  only  one: 

If  faith  be  blanked  out  anywhere, 
Its  candles  quenched  within  the  spirit, 
Then  comes  the  darkness  of  despair 
And  day  is  done. 

—Mabel  Hatton  Marks 
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By  Charles  Wadsworth 


DEPARTMENT 


There  is  at  present  a  conspiracy  afoot 
in  Boston  to  convince  its  inhabitants 
that  painting  did  not  die  around  1890 
but  rather  gained  a  new  lease  on  life 
and  has  grown  and  spread.  This  is  a 
fact  of  which  Boston,  immersed  in 
memories,  has  been  only  barely  aware, 
but  the  occasional  breezes  from  the 
outside  have  savored  of  new  manifesta- 
tions, some  strange  and  unsettling  to 
the  Victorian  taste,  and  promising  now 
to  blow  into  a  brisk  gale.  The  Institute 
of  Modern  Art  on  Newbury  Street  is 
the  storm  center  around  which  will 
buffet  the  discussion  and  controversy 
that    threatens    to    arise.  Cooperating 

th  it  in  the  new  venture  is  the  Boris 
Mirski  Gallery,  105  Charles  Street, 
where  Mr.  Mirski  has  long  encouraged, 
shown  and  sympathized  with  a  large 
group  of  young  and  promising  paint- 
ers; the  Stuart  Art  Gallery,  455  Stuart 
Street;  Today's  Art  Gallery,  176  New- 
bury Street,  and  the  Charles  E.  Smith 
Co.,  203  Clarendon  Street.  Also  par- 
ticipating are  department  stores  and 
shops  of  various  different  sorts.  I  he 
whole  organization,  under  the  name  ol 
United  Modern  Art  in  Boston,  has  as 
its  announced  purpose  "the  furtherance 
of  the  cause  of  Modern  Art  in  every 
manner  possible." 

Catalogues  are  issued  which  include 
in  their  listing  every  painting  being 
shown  in  all  the  gall  eries.  In  each  cata- 
logue is  a  coupon  suggesting  that  an 
essay  be  written  on  the  topic  "Why  I 
Would  Like  to  Hang  This  Fainting  in 
My  Home."  Bostonians  will  thus  have 
an  ©pportunity  to  wax  honestly  rhap- 
sodic over  something  almost  as  impor- 
tant in  life  as  a  new  breakfast  food  or 
soap  product  and  some  fortunate  in- 
dividual will  receive  for  nis  e  fforts  a 
painting  by  one  of  the  important  paint- 
ers of  our  time. 

An  impressive  galaxy  has  been  as- 
sembled to  storm  the  rampart*  of  Bos- 
ton frigidity.  The  opening  show  at  the 
Institute  will  feature  Chaim  Soutine 
and  Marc  Chagall,  both  Russian  born 
and  both  members  of  the  School  of 


Paris,  that  international  group  which 
did  so  much  to  change  the  label  "aca- 
demic" from  one  of  approbation  to  one 
of  reprobation.  Soutine,  who  died  re- 
cently in  Chartres,  France,  has  long 
been  a  name  with  which  to  conjure. 
Savage  and  morose  in  style,  he  has 
fairly  impaled  life  upon  his  canvasses. 
They  are  palpitant  and  bloody  with 
the  effort  of  the  struggle.  He  is  one  of 
the  important  exponents  of  the  expres- 
sionist school,  which  counts  Van  Gogh 
as  one  of  its  patron  gods  and  included 
such  men  as  George  Nolde,  Kandins- 
sky,  Franz  Mart  .  Max  Beckmann  and 
the  rest  ol  the  expressionists  that  came 
out  ol  pre-World  War  Germany. 

C  hagall,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
gentler  spirit.  A  man  highly  aware  of 
the  abstract  values  which  make  any 
painting  function,  he  pervades  his  can- 
vasses with  .111  almost  tragic  air  of 
fantasy;    embracing,   dreamlike  lovers 


lloat  in  line  disregard  of  gravity  over 
I  lie  twilight  streets  of  Russian  villages. 
Clocks,  roosters  and  violins  levitate  at 
w  ill  and  there  is  something  drolly  ten- 
der in  these  bewitched  assemblages, 
sailing  with  such  illogical  incongruity 
through  the  blue  spaces  of  their  private 
world.  The  flowers  that  bloom  in  this 
fairytale  universe  are  almost  as  lovely 
as  anything  the  earth  yields.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  find  two  painters  of  our 
lime  to  better  illustrate  the  many  facets 
encompassed  within  the  label  "Mod- 
ern Art."  The  sh  ow  opened  this  week 
and  will  extend  through  February. 

Boris  Mirski.  as  his  contribution  to 
the  proceedings,  is  offering  a  show  of 
Mexican  painters.  Cantu.  Siquieros. 
Ch  arlot.  Galvan,  Rivera.  Meza  are  all 
names  that  have  high  import  in  renas- 
cent Mexican  painting.  Below  the  Rio 
Grande,  these  last  twenty  years  have 
seen  a  iiow  ering  in  no  way  mate  bed  in 

the  I  nited  Stales.  \i  res  <,l  wall  space 
have  been  covered  by  murals  and  deco- 
rations of  power  and  profundity.  The 
squabbling  and  bickering  that  has  ac- 
companied this  large  achievement  is  in- 
dii  d t i \  «■  not  only  of  the  Latin  spirit  but 
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of  the  vitality  of  the  new  movement 
and  the  seriousness  of  its  purpose. 
Many  of  its  practitioners  have  been 
virulently  leftist  in  their  sympathies, 
and  this  fact  has  been  reflected  in  their 
work,  and  in  the  quarrels  stimulated 
by  the  exquisite  divisions  of  the  left. 
Their  political  differences  have  appar- 
ently acted  more  as  a  spur  than  a  de- 
terrent if  one  can  judge  by  quantity 
and  quality  seldom  matched  in  North 
or  South  America.  For  its  size,  Mexico 
has  produced  a  startling  number  of 
good  painters.  The  show  will  open  late 
this  month. 

The  Stuart  Gallery  offers  to  anyone 
intrigued  by  painting  a  wide  variety 
of  examples  both  of  originals  and  re- 
productions ranging  from  Picasso  to 
Leonardo.  Among  the  original  etchings 
and  lithographs  are  at  least  four  etch- 
ings by  the  Spanish-Frenchman  Miro. 
one  in  particular  done  in  cadmium  red 
and  black,  a  sort  of  cosmic  doodle,  be- 
ing among  his  most  handsome  efforts. 
Ludvvig  Mestler  has  a  landscape,  Win 
ler  Loneliness,  that  in  its  sparseness  of 
treatment  and  nervous  drawings  of 
twigs  and  branches  comes  very  close  to 
the  essence  of  wintry  emptiness. 

As  its  share  in  the  efforts  of  United 
Modern  Art  the  Stuart  Gallery  will 
show  contemporary  American  painters. 
Well  represented  will  be  the  young 
Bostonian.  Jack  Levine.  whose  work, 
influenced  by  Soutine  and  Roualt,  has 
attained  to  a  maturity  great  for  his 
years.  Others  will  be  Kuniyoshi.  lyricist 
in  subtle  grays,  browns,  greens,  and  a 
recent  winner  of  fi  rst  prize  in  the  Car- 
negie show;  Rico  Lebrun;  William 
Zorach,  sculptor  and  water  colorist; 
Charles  Sheeler,  exponent  of  restrained 
objectivity,  and  various  others.  Lyonel 
Feinin,  repatriated  from  Germany 
some  time  ago  and  since  reinstated  here 
as  a  painter  of  high  sensibility,  will  be 
represented.  He  and  Marsden  Hartley 
have  recently  had  a  retrospective  show 
together  at  the  New  York  Museum  of 
Mod  em  Art.  PI  ans  to  date  do  not  in- 
clude a  Hartley,  which  is  a  loss  to 
Boston  which  we  hope  may  soon  be 
remedied.  This  group  is  scheduled  for 
this  week. 

Today's  Art  Gallery  will  finish  up 
the  roster  of  contemporary  Americans. 
Among   those   to   be   shown   will  be 


Henry  Mattson,  Woodstock  painter, 
who  in  his  country  studio  spins  moon- 
light and  waves  into  poetic  and  ma- 
jestic sea-scapes;  Morris  Kantor,  whose 
themes  extend  from  Union  Square  to 
Cape  Cod;  Philip  Evergood,  who  spe- 
cializes in  social  protest;  Rockwell 
Kent;  Aaron  Bohrod,  of  the  neon  signs 
and  back  alleys  of  Chicago,  and  others. 

Like  any  movement  which  breaks 
with  long  accepted  mores,  modern 
painting  has  gathered  to  itself  a  cer- 
tain preciousness.  It  is  more  accurate  to 
call  it  living  painting  for  all  good  paint- 
ing is  contemporary.  The  first  man  who 
decided  it  would  be  fun  to  enliven  the 
walls  of  his  cave  with  the  drawing  of 
a  mammoth  might  very  well  find  that 
he  shared  the  creative  impulses  and 
could  have  a  friendly  beer  with  Mr. 
Picasso  or  various  other  of  our  impor- 
tant painters  that  have  so  thoroughly 
upset  the  applecart  of  nineteenth  cen- 
tury painting.  They,  who  for  the  love  of 
God  and  man.  created  so  nobly  in  thf 
cathedrals  of  the  Middle  Ages,  would, 
if  they  were  alive  today,  welcome 
Roualt  among  their  company.  Kuni- 
voshi's  fastidious  Horse  m  a  Sfo,  in 
could  well  be  hung  with  Chinese 
sculpture  or  the  best  Japanese  prints. 
Actually  the  twentieth  century  has  been 
a  return  to  tradition.  It  is  simply  that 
we  have  too  little  understood  the  mo- 


tivation o  f  the  past's  greatest  achieve- 
ments. 

Painting  has  been  diverted  into 
channels  of  flattery  and  easy  accept- 
ance of  the  pretty  and  superficial.  In 
reacting  against  it  much  modern  paint- 
ing has  alienated  people  by  its  difficult 
exterior,  but  style  can  and  must  be 
separated  from  substance.  Familiarity 
alone  can  give  one  the  opportunity  to 
decide  that  this  is  idiosyncratic  and 
meaningless;  that  is  idiosyncratic  and 
valuable.  It  is  not  a  distinction  of  which 
one  is  aware  overnight.  It  requires  co 
operation  and  a  willingness  to  give 
generously  of  one's  self.  Perhaps  a  new 
familiarity  can  change  contempt  or  in- 
ch flerence  to  love  and  appreciation. 

Most  difficult  at  first  or  second 
glance  are  those  paintings  which  are 
austerely  non-representational.  As  I  sit 
here  the  frosts  make  crystaline  progress 
across  the  window  pane.  I  am  moved 
by  the  design  that  grows  there.  It  is 
Mich  natural  phenomena,  difficult  to 
label,  that  have  lent  inspiration  and  in- 
ventiveness to  non-representational 
painting.  Natlutf,  fertile  and  catholic 
in  its  inventing,  is  an  inexhaustible 
source. 

At  any  rate,  it  will  be  interesting  to 
note  the  effect  of  this  frontal  assault 
upon  Boston's  public  monuments  and 
portraits  of  lesser  statesmen. 
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By  Pfc.  Ryan  Water 
•    DEPARTMENT  • 


Private  Charles  Hohman  has  just 
finished  what  was  probably  the  tough- 
est job  in  the  Army  today.  For  the  past 
two  and  a  half  months  he  has  been 
kissed  at  least  three  times  a  day  by  a 
pair  of  Hollywood  beauties — and  he 
has  had  to  make  like  he  didn  t  like  it. 

1  hey  couldn't  have  picked  a  better 
man  for  the  work  if  they  had  searched 
the  Army  through.  Pvt.  Hohman  is  in 
love  and  just  ran  I  whip  up  any  interest 
in  L'amour  unless  the  person  doing  the 
amouring  is  a  girl  named  Harriet  Shep- 
herdson.  So,  while  the  two  cinema 
lovelies  pursued  him  passionately 
through  three  acts  of  Lawrence  Riley's 
comedy  Personal  Appearance,  he  main- 
tained an  air  of  aloof  detachment  with 
no  trouble  whatsoever. 

The  two  starlets  doing  the  pursuing 
were  Jane  Fl  ynn,  of  Seattle,  who  looks 
like  something  Varga  dreamed  up  on 
an  especially  inspired  day,  and  Eloise 
Hardt,  of  Lawton,  Okla..  whose  pretty 
puss  has  gleamed  out  at  you  from  the 
covers  of  magazines  like  Coronet  and 
Cosmopolitan. 

The  girls  are  part  of  a  group  of  six 
who  arrived  in  the  Central  Pacific  last 
summer  to  work  with  Major  Maurice 
Lvans  entertainment  section  o  f  the 
A  rmy  Special  Services  Division.  All 
but  one  of  the  six  were  cast  in  Personal 
Appearance  which  they  took  .ill  ovei 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  through  most 
of  the  coral-and-cocoanut  country 
down  under.  The  corned)',  which  has 
been  playing  to  capacity  audiences 
from  the  beginning,  has  closed  now 
but  the  girls,  with  two  exceptions,  plan 
to  stay  on.  Miss  Hardt  and  Martin 
Shaw  ,  who  has  spent  all  but  her  cradle 
months  in  the  theater,  have  been  re- 
called to  Hollywood. 

1  he  leader  and  more  or  less  "house 
mother  o  f  the  troupe  is  Dorothy  Fay 
of  Prescott,  Ariz.,  whom  you've  seen 
lor  the  past  couple  of  years  waiting  pa- 
tiently for  Tex  Ritler  to  sing  and  shoot 
his  way  through  a  succession  of  horse 
operas.  She  has  been  his  leading  lady 
in  twenty-six  of  the  things. 


In  real  life.  Miss  Fay  fills  the  same 
ro  Ie.  She  and  Tex  took  time  out  from 
making  life  miserable  for  the  horse 
thieves  and  rustlers  one  afternoon  and 
got  married.  They  re  still  that  way. 

1  he  other  girls  are  ancv  Lee 
Worth,  of  Milwaukee,  Wise,  whom 
you  may  have  seen  in  Thank  Your 
Lucky  Stars,  and  Maryot  Guildford,  of 
Los  Angeles,  the  only  member  of  the 
group  not  on  display  in  Personal  Ap- 
pearance. She  is  very  much  on  display 
however  in  the  almost-daily  hospital 
shows  which  the  girls  do  in  addition  to 
the  regularly  scheduled  program. 

The  girls  are  unanimous  in  their 
praise  for  the  G.  I.  audience-  tlic-v  have 
played  to  these  past  three  months.  And 
even  more  enthusiastic  in  their  approval 
of  the  soldier  actors  who  have  played 
opposite  them. 

Private  Hohman,  a  tall,  thin  Jimmy 
Stewart  sort  of  guv  with  Clark  Gable 


ears,  is  typical  of  the  G.I.  s  in  the  show. 
I  Ie  had  spent  seven  of  his  twenty-four 
years  in  show  business.  Hohman,  a  St. 
Louis.  Miss,  boy,  tooled  up  and  down 
the  river  for  a  couple  of  years  w  ith  the 
Goldenrod  Show  Boat,  which  Ed 
Ferber  made  famous  with  her  novel 
and  play.  Show  Boat. 

All  the  others,  with  the  exception  of 
the  company  manager.  Cpl.  Frank 
Rooney,  of  Los  Angeles,  have  had 
stage  or  screen  experience  before  put- 
ting on  Uncle  Sam  s  khaki.  Rooney. 
a  dramatic  tenor,  spent  his  civilian 
days  in  the  concert  halls  and  opera 
houses  of  the  West  Coast. 

In  their  tour  o  f  the  islands  down  un- 
der, the  company  has  put  on  the  show 
under  conditions  that  would  scare  most 
Broadway  producers.  They  ve  played 
outdoors,  with  a  backdrop  of  cocoanut 
trees  and  grass-skirted,  bare-breasted 
n<iti\c's.  I  liev  ve  played  Rec  halls  built 
of  cocoanut  logs  and  coral  and  cocoa- 
nut  leaves.  They  ve  even  played  in 
theaters. 

J  he    Seabees    on    Kwajalein.    im  i 
dentally,  won   a  special   place  in  the 
hearts  of  the  girls,  which  is  very  nice 
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territory  to  win  a  special  place  in,  by 
building  overnight  a  theater  which 
ranked  with  the  best  they  have  played 
in.  Tbe  day  they  arrived  there  was 
nothing.  By  the  time  they  were  ready 
to  do  a  show,  they  had  a  theater. 

We  asked  tbe  girls  about  tbe  wolf 
problem  down  under,  where  somebody 
who  looks  like  Jane  Fl  ynn  or  Eloise 
Hardt  is  a  cover  on  a  magazine  and 
they  told  me  there  wasn't  any.  Must  be 
a  different  Army. 

I  have  always  bad  a  special  affection 
for  actors  and  con  men  of  all  sorts.  One 
of  my  favorite  pre-war  pastimes  was 
wandering  down  the  by-ways  of  Broad- 
way watching  the  actors  at  work  and  at 
play  in  their  native  habitat.  You  see 
some  amazing  things  there. 

I  recall  one  pre-dawn  morning  when 
my  sleeplessness  was  jarred  by  the  eerie 
picture  of  a  tiny  colored  man  leading 
an  equally  tiny  and  very  dusty  looking 
jackass  out  of  Shubert  Alley  and  down 
Forty-Fifth  Street  to  Broadway.  You've 
no  idea  what  a  jar  a  thing  like  that  can 
give  you  at  four  in  the  morning. 

It  was,  no  doubt,  this  ingrained  af- 
fection for  persons  and  things  theatrical 
which  led  me  backstage  at  the  Little 
Theatre  in  Schofield  Barracks  when 
Major  Evans  Entertainment  Section 
was  putting  on  Personal  Appearance. 
I  may  also  have  been  influenced  by  tbe 
presence  of  those  five  beautiful  Holly- 
wood starlets  we  were  just  talking 
about.  Beautiful  Hollywood  starlets 
are  another  type  of  character  we  have 
a  special  affection  for. 

In  the  men's  dressing  room  things 
were  as  they  always  are  fifteen  minutes 
before  curtain  time.  There  was  one  lad 
with  a  shirt  on  but  no  pants  and  an- 
other with  pants  and  no  shirt.  Cpl. 
Rooney,  the  company  manager  who  is, 
incidentally,  also  character  lead  in  the 
show,  had  his  face  two  inches  from  the 
mirror,  putting  an  edge  on  his  mous- 
tache. Rex  Fletcher,  another  corporal, 
was  wailing  loudly  because  the  prop 
man  hadn't  picked  up  a  stiff  shirt  to  go 
with  the  tux  he  wears  in  his  role  as  a 
movie  star. 

Corporal  Fletcher,  incidentally,  is  an 
amazing  person.  He  is  the  only  Texan 
I  have  ever  met  who  doesn  t  beat  his 
breast  and  go  into  raves  about  That 
State  whenever  the  question  of  home 


towns  comes  up.  He  prefers  to  look 
upon  his  early  childhood  in  Texas  as 
an  unfortunate  interlude  which  his 
parents  remedied  as  quickly  as  they 
could.  They  moved  to  Los  Angeles  and 
that  s  tbe  place  he  calls  home. 

Everything  went  along  fine  until 
midway  through  the  second  act  when 
Cpl.  Joe  Coogan,  who  plays  two  roles 
and  is  supposed  to  help  Fletcher  with 
off-stage  noises  and  such,  fell  asleep 
and  forgot  to  honk  a  horn  that  should 
have  been  honked.  The  stage  manager. 
Victor  Klempper,  whose  father  was 
formerly  conductor  of  tbe  Los  Angeles 
Symphony  Orchestra,  tore  at  his  thin- 
ning blonde  hair  and  swore  he  d  have 
Coogan  on  K.P.  for  a  week.  Rooney 
suggested  a  fine  of  a  dollar  for  each 

iiuff. 

"Id  be  paying  more  than  I  m  mak- 
ing,   Eloise  Hardt  broke  in. 

Why,  Mantrap,  such  modesty," 
Fletcher  ribbed.  "Yeddy  becoming. 
Yeddy  unusual,  too.  Incidentally,  have 
vou  met  our  visitor  o  f  the  evening,  Pri- 
vate First  Class  Ryan  Water/ 

She  hadn  t  but  she  did  and  was 
(  harmed  and  so  was  Jane  Flynn,  w  ho 


bad  joined  the  group.  Miss  Flynn  was 
wearing  a  strapless,  shoulderless.  back- 
less evening  gown  that  sent  the  house 
into  ecstatic  oohs  at  her  entrance. 

You  know,  Mr.  Water,  you  re  the 
first  first-class  soldier  I  ve  met  in  a  long 
time.  Miss  Flynn  said.  "All  these 
c  haracters  are  Corporals,  it  seems. 

I  explained  to  her  that  there  is  a 
difference  between  being  a  Private 
First  Class  and  a  soldier  first  class. 
Privates  First  Class  are,  rather  fre- 
quently, different  people  than  soldiers, 
lirst  class. 

What  d  ya  mean,  we  re  all  cor- 
porals! Charlie  Hohman.  who  plays 
the  juvenile  lead,  butted  in  I  ve  been 
sweating  out  two  years  as  a  Pee  Vee 
Tee. 

If  Hohman  was  complaining  he 
shouldn  t  have  been.  Any  guy  who  has 
a  job  that  calls  for  someone  like  lane 
Flynn  to  kiss  him  once  and  another 
like  Eloise  Hardt  to  do  it  twice  each 
evening  shouldn't  complain. 

1  he  huddle  we  were  in  broke  up 
w  hen  somebody  brought  in  a  boxful  of 
sandwiches  and  cokes.  Actors  are  al- 
ways  hungry. 
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By  Anne  Bowns  Green 


DEPARTMENT 


This  column  is 
dedicated,  with 
all  s  y  m  p  a  thy 
and  under- 
standing, to 
those  women 
who  arrive  in 
the  kitchen  at 
six  p.m.,  worn  out  from  a  lull  day  s  work 
in  ollice,  factory  or  committee,  and  w  ilh 
a  hungry  family  to  appease  within  the 
hour.  Those  who  do  this  five  or  six 
days  a  week  deserve  a  Distinguished 
Service  Medal,  and  it  is  a  rare  woman 
in  these  limes  who  doesn  I  have  two  or 
three  days  a  week  given  to  some  war 
activity  that  makes  kitchen  duty  a 
harder  job  than  ever. 

When  faced  with  such  a  problem, 
there  is  nothing  to  do  but  plan.  Plan, 
plan.  plan.  If  it  is  a  nightly  question, 
the  simplest  and  best  way  out  is  to  plan 
the  entire  menu  for  the  week  at  one 
blow,  and  shop  on  whatever  free  time 
you  have.  It  isn  t  pleasant  to  devote 
your  Saturday  afternoon  to  gro<  erj 
hunting,  but  it  is  much  better  than 
stopping  by  on  the  way  home  to  collet  I 
whatever  picked-over  pieces  the  early 
shoppers  have  left.  Corral  all  the  as 
sistance  possible  for  the  parcel-lugging, 
and  lay  in  a  good  store.  That  w  ill  take 
care  of  your  headaches  for  the  week. 
And  if  you  know  that  each  1  uesday 
or  Thursday  is  devoted  to  Red  Cross 
or  Nurses'  Aide-ing,  remember  it  the 
day  ahead.  It  saves  aspirin. 

The  question  is  not  only  when  to 
cook  but  what  to  cook.  Limiting  your- 
self to  quick-cooking  foods  can  make 
for  a  monotonous  menu  unless  you  arc 
\<*rv  (  lever.  A  girl's  best  friend  is  her 
cook  book,  and  a  small  library  ol  cook 
books  is  an  aid  every  woman  should 
permit  herself.  In  these  days,  steaks  and 
(  hops,  the  well  known  stand-bys  of  the 
hurry-up  meal,  are  hard  to  come  by, 
and  what  steaks  you  can  find  will  not 
be  of  the  good  quality  of  meat  that 
comes  out  of  a  few  minutes  broiling 
tender  and  succulent.  But  the  prospect 
isn  t  as  grim  as  it  sounds:  in  fact,  the 


very  absenc  e  of  good  steaks  and  chops 
and  the  limitations  of  the  point  budget 
make  the  exercise  of  a  little  ingenuity 
necessary,  and  provide  a  good  spur  to 
thinking  up  more  unusual  meals. 

T  o  begin,  you  c  an  work  on  left  overs 
w  I  th  skill.  To  most  people.  left  overs" 
means  a  collection  of  little  dishes  of 
limp  lood  scraped  together  from  past 
meals,  heated  up  and  tossed  forth  in  a 
fleet  ol  sauce  dishes  to  appease  hunger 
il  not  to  satisfy  the  palate. 

Well,  that'  s  one  opinion.  I  choose  to 
differ.  Beginning  with  a  roast  on  Sun- 
day,  you  have  the  backbone  of  one  or 
two  subsequent  meals,  and  you  needn  t 
recognize  t lie  meat  as  last  Sundav  s  ,il 
all.  II  il  is  lamb,  try  currying  it,  or  put- 
ting cubes  on  skewers  with  mushrooms 
and  onion,  and  broiling  to  make  a 
prettied-up  slush  kebab,  or  chopping  it 
up  into  a  shepherd  s  pie.  Beef  can  come 
out  in  ragout,  goulash,  beef  pot  pic. 
quick  slew,  or  even  something  as  exotic 
as  hoeuj  Stroganoff,  with  slices  of  meat 
in  a  rich  sour-cream  gravy.  Chicken  and 
pork  turn  easily  into  C  hinese  dishes, 
and  chow  mein  can  be  clone  in  ten 
minutes,  believe  it  or  not.  I  hat  s  jusi  a 
beginning,  and  none  of  it  is  hash. 

And  alter  you  have  run  out  ol  the 
remains  ol  the  roast,  you  can  turn  to 
lish.  which  cooks  very  quickly,  and 
which  can  provide  quite  a  variety  in 
your  meals,  and  to  eggs,  which  can  ap- 
pear in  rich  souffles,  or  with  hollandaise 


,,n  rags  Benedict,  or  steamed  with  a 
sauce.  All  these  things  come  to  light  in 
standard  cook  books,  you  know,  and 
each  one  provides  good  eating,  but  fast. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  meat  is  really 
less  of  a  problem  to  the  ingenious  cook 
than  vegetables  and  desserts.  Potatoes 
just  take  a  long  time  to  cook,  and  there 
isn't  much  that  can  be  done  about  it. 
The  period  can  be  shortened  if  you  are 
willing  to  sacrifice  nutrients  by  peeling 
them  first,  but  that  really  isn  t  much  of 
a  help.  However,  if  you  are  having 
boiled  potatoes  one  night,  you  can  cook 
extra,  and  have  them  German-fried  the 
next  night,  or  quickly  scalloped  with 
onions  and  milk,  or  mashed  and 
brow  ned  cm  gratin. 

There  is  a  new  variety  of  quick  cook- 
ing rice  on  the  market  that  can  prove 
an  answer  to  the  starchy  vegetable 
problem,  and  ladies  with  time  trouble 
should  look  into  it.  The  manufac  turer> 
of  Irozen  foods  have  clone  much  for  the 
harassed  queen  of  the  kitchen  range, 
and  when  their  products  can  be  substi- 
tuted lor  canned,  it  is  a  good  idea  to 
do  so.  And  there  is  always  one  more 
help.  \  great  mam  vegetables  that  are 
i  ustomarily  ( ooked  lor  a  long  period  are 
much  better  done  quickly. 

1  he  C  hinese  are  expert  in  rapid  (  OOK- 
ing.  and  that  delec  table  crunchiness  in 
C  hinese  dishes  comes  from  the  fact 
that  all  vegetables  .ire  cooked  only 
enough  to  Warm  them  through.  Ibis 
doesn't  work  with  things  like  string 
beans  or  peas,  but  li\  it  with  your  celerj 
and  cabbage  and  broccoli  for  a  change. 

I  he  Havoc  is  belter  and  the  lood  values 
are  less  impaired,  and  the  texture  is 
really  much  pleasanler  when  the  lood 
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"'We've  had  to  put  up  with  this  ever  since  she  got  her  commission.' 


is  crisp  and  firm  rather  than  cooked  to 
a  limp  pulp.  Chinese  cabbage  cooked 
this  way  is  a  wonderful  vegetable.  And 
for  another  Oriental  notion,  the  Chi- 
nese cook  very  young  peas  in  the  shell, 
and  frankly,  they  are  wonderful.  The 
time  of  shelling  is  saved,  and  the  flavor 
of  a  tender  young  pod  is  delightful. 

Desserts  require  planning  ahead.  A 
cake  or  pie  can  be  made  ahead  of  time, 
and  if  the  latter  is  warmed  in  the  oven 
a  few  moments  before  serving,  it  re- 
gains its  flakiness  quickly.  With  a  little 
forethought  and  really  very  little  effort, 
dozens  of  gelatin-base  desserts  can  be 
compounded  the  night  before.  If  you 
are  weary  of  the  packaged  flavors,  turn 
to  unflavored  gelatin,  and  turn  out 
Bavarian  ream,  Spanish  cream,  or  cof- 
fee flavored  gelatin  with  dates  and  nuts. 


or  any  one  of  many  similar  sweets. 
Again,  the  cook  book  will  provide  the 
means  for  achieving  many  puddings 
and  jellies  which  cannot  be  turned  out 
in  a  second,  but  which  can  be  made  in 
advance  without  the  expenditure  of  too 
much  effort.  If  Ihe  situation  is  reallv 
dire,  a  custard  sauce  can  turn  a  pro- 
saic dish  of  canned  fruit  into  something 
original,  you  know,  and  if  you  must 
get  fancy,  zabaglione  is  elegant,  rich 
and  speedy,  and  so  is  creme  brulee. 

And  one  of  the  best  wavs  to  save 
time  is  to  adopt  a  few  industrial  tech- 
niques. Make  a  brief  time-study  of  your 
culinary  operations,  and  decide  which 
things  should  come  first  for  maximum 
efficient  y  and  which  operations  can  best 
be  combined.  And  remember  little 
things— like  saving  scraps  of  meat  and 


vegetable  and  converting  them  into 
stock.  Noth  ing  helps  in  the  pinch  like 
a  stock  pot,  which  can  turn  out  gravies 
and  soups  and  the  bases  for  a  good 
many  other  things  with  the  minimum 
of  work.  In  other  words,  spread  out 
your  effort:  a  little  done  Frequently 
saves  those  back-breaking,  heart-ren- 
ding hours  when  there  is  just  too  much 
to  be  done  at  once. 

It  is  by  no  means  awi^easy  way  to  live, 
and  it  doesn  t  allow  the  variety  in  meals 
that  time  alone  can  provide.  But  when 
it  must  be  done,  it  needn  t  be  either  ex- 
hausting or  tedious.  It  isn  t  necessary 
to  have  scrambled  eggs  and  bacon  sim- 
ply because  there  isn  t  time  for  a  roast. 
Bring  your  wits  into  the  kitchen— and 
you  can  beat  even  that  most  formidable 
adversary,  the  clock. 
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{Beauty  ffieacati:  Winded  Victatty 

By  Carol  T  homas 


Newest  triumph  in  t lie  long  series  of 
beautiful  lipstick  shades  created  by 
Elizabeth  Arden  is  Winged  Victory, 
a  color  that  fairly  sings,  a  color  that  is 
all  things  to  all  women,  taking  on  the 
personality  of  every  wearer,  giving  an 
exciting  (ill  ip  to  every  costume.  At  this 
season  of  the  year  when  women  are 
apt  to  become  bored  with  their  ward- 
robe, their  make-up,  their  surroundings, 
a  new  look  created  by  a  lipstick  shade, 
is  as  important  as  a  new  hat.  Winged 
Victory  is  not  only  exceedingly  new  but 
its  adaptability,  the  way  it  dramatizes 
clothes  and  accessories,  makes  it  more 
than  a  new  lipstick — it  is  a  new  adven- 
ture in  color! 

*    *  * 

Made-to  -order 

Have  you  had  powder  blended  to 
match  your  own  skin  tones?  If  not,  you 
have  a  great  treat  in  store  for  you.  It  is 
a  fascinating  experience  to  watch  the 
consultant  scoop  up  various  powder 
colors  from  crystal  jars.  Each  shade  is 
weighed  meticulously  on  a  scale.  Then 
the  colors  are  placed  on  a  sanitary  sheet 
and  blended  professionally  with  a 
spatula  until  all  of  them  dissolve  into 
one  shade  that  is  individually  yours. 
Before  you  leave  the  beauty  bar,  the 
expert  will  let  you  try  your  own  shade 


Charles  of  the   Ritz   offers   a  custom-made 

face  powder  to  ma  ten  your  own  shin  tones, 
eyes,  and  hair. 


•     10  E  V  A  It  T  M  Mi  X  T  • 

on  your  skin  to  show  what  effect  it  has 
on  your  skin  tone,  your  eyes,  your  hair. 
Every  Charles  of  the  Ritz  consultant  is 
expertly  trained  for  this  work.  She 
graduates  from  a  special  training  course 
before  she  is  appointed  as  a  powder 
consultant.  She  keeps  your  beauty 
formula  on  file  for  future  reference  so 
that  reordering  is  an  easy  procedure. 
Th  is    custom-made    luxury    may  be 

found  at  Filene  s. 

*    *  * 

Background  for  Beauty 

No  make-up  can  be  entirely  satis- 
factory without  the  use  of  a  powder 
foundation.  The  House  of  Gourielli 
has  crea  ted  Ermine  Foundation  and 
Moonlight  Mist  Make-Up  Lotion  as  a 
background  for  beauty.  Nine  faces  out 
of  ten  may  find  that  Ermine  Founda- 
tion is  ideal  lor  them.  The  tenth,  the 
extremely  oily  type,  will  find  her  volu- 
tion in  the  Gourielli  Moonlight  Misl 


Gourielli  Ermine  Foundation  liahls  the  skin 
with  a  luminous  lowliness  nun  makes  it 
recepiire   lo  make  up. 


Make-Up  Lotion.  Ermine  Foundation 
is  a  creamy  lotion  that  remains  on  the 
skin  surface.  A  few  drops  are  sufficient 
lor  hu  e  and  net  k.  It  spreads  easily, 
giving  the  skin  a  suit,  satiny  quality. 
Powder  and  rouge  applied  over  it  re- 
main fresh  and  color-true  unbeliev- 
ably long.  Ermine  Foundation  comes 


in  one  neutral  skin  tint  since  its  pur- 
pose is  to  add  a  more  beautiful  surface 
receptive  to  make-up.  rather  than  to 
change  the  basic  tone  of  the  skin.  It  is 
bottled  in  a  quaint  blue  apothecary 
jar.  Gourielli  Moonlight  Mist  Make- 
Up  Lotion  is  o  I  the  I  icjuid  powder  type, 
a  blessing  to  the  oily  skin,  or  for  use 
in  very  hot,  humid  climates.  It  comes 

in  two  tones.  Blonde  and  Brunette. 

$    $  $ 

.  \  Beautiful  Reflection 

The  smart  woman  ol  todav  who  is 
high-style  not  only  in  fashion  but  in 
her  thinking,  knows  that  perfume  is 


For  those  momenls  when  n  iroman  fias  the 

spirit  of  adl  •enlure.  Risque  perfume  will 
carnitine  femininity  with  true  sophistication. 


much  a  part  ol  her  daily  ensemble  as 
her  lipstick.  She  chooses  her  perfume 
.1-  careful!}  .iv  sne  <l<«-s  the  color  and 
tone  of  her  lipstick.  Today  a  woman 
realizes  that  there  are  perfumes  for 
types  and  perluines  for  moods.  Leigh 
Perfumes  offer  a  perfume  wardrobe  to 
satisfy  all  types  ana  moods.  For  the 
sophisticated  woman,  there  is  the 
smouldering  Risque  perfume  that  will 
surround  her  with  an  air  of  wicked 
(  harm,  especially  when  trailed  From  her 
lips,  her  hair,  her  fingertips,  hor  the 
laughing,  gay  woman  who  is  young  in 
heart  there  is  I  leartbeat.  It  is  a  lilt  m»_> 
Fragrance  that  expresses  the  time  when 
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Because  it's  liquid  .  .  .  creamy  liquid  .  .  . 
Feather  Touch  penetrates  .  .  .  cleanses  .  .  . 

the  moment  it  touches  your  sensitive  skin. 
No  rubbing  ...  no  massaging  ...  no  waiting  for  it 

to  melt.  Easy  to  apply  . . .  quicker  to  remove 
.  .  .  this  finer  creamy  liquid  way. 

$1.25,  2.25,  4.00  the  bottle.   At  Fine  Stores. 

DISTINGUISHED  FO«  HAND-8UNDE0    I     POWDH  AND  IXQUISHI  COSMlllt  S 


Make-up,  fficvt 

From  Foundation  to  Face  Powdeh 

I'or  everyone  .  .  .  from  bachelor  girl 
to  bride  .  .  .  with  special  emphasis  on 
brides,  filene's  Charles  ol  the  Ritz 
Make-up  Bar  (the  only  Ritz  Make-up 
Bar  in  Boston)  is  most  conveniently 
situated  right  next  to  the  fourth  floor 
Bridal  Shop. 

It's  a  peaceful,  pink-tinged  private 
place  where  a  bride-to-be  (in  particu- 
lar) can  relax  for  a  moment,  gather 
her  thoughts  together,  and  get  a  new 
lease  on  her  complexion  under  the 
expert  guidance  of  Miss  Barbara  Carr, 
the  trained  and  attractive  Charles  of 
the  Ritz  representative. 

Miss  Carr  is  often  called  into  the 
Bridal  Shop  to  meet  prospective  brides 
and  their  bridal  attendants.  To  them 
she  offers  the  luxury  of  a  trial  Charles 
of  the  Ritz  make-up,  just  a  few  steps 
away  .  .  .  make-ups  that  will  flatter 
the  gowns,  just  as  the  gowns  are 
intended  to  flatter  the  wearers! 

The  bride's  wedding-day  make-up 
should  be  just  as  special  as  the  gown 
for  which  she  has  combed  the  city  .  .  . 
ever  so  natural,  spirit-lifting  and 
beauty-revealing  ...  a  make-up  care- 
fully prepared  to  conceal  the  least  sign 
of  fatigue.  light  sparkles  in  her  eyes, 
and  bring  out  the  underlying  natural 
pink  tones  of  her  skin  in  a  regular  old- 
fashioned  blush!  The  trial  make-up 
also  gives  the  bride-to-be  the  chance 
to  have  her  skin  skillfully  analyzed. 

Often,  Miss  Carr  saves  the  day  in  a 
costume  color  crisis!  For  instance,  in 
a  large  wedding  party,  there's  always 
the  problem  of  having  four  or  five 
girls  of  varied  colorings  compelled  to 
wear  bridesmaids'  gowns  of  the  same 
(and  unflattering  to  a  few)  hue.  Pity 
the  red-haired  bridesmaid  who  must 
conform  and  wear  a  dress  of  pink.  In 
her  case,  the  plight  is  simply  solved, 
through  a  visit  to  the  Charles  of  the 
Ritz  Make-up  Bar.  With  Miss  Carr's 
make-up  magic  and  made-to-order 
face  powder,  the  vivid  pink  tones  in 
her  skin  can  be  subdued  .  .  .  the  gown, 
becoming!  Not  that  Charles  of  the 
Ritz  nor  Filene's  encourages  brides- 
maids to  steal  the  bridal  spotlight  . 
just  be  charming  foils  for  the  bride's 
unforgettable  loveliness  1  You'll  find  it 
in  a  convenient  hide-away  on  the 
fourth  floor.— Advertisement. 


PRESENT  OVAL  ROOM  ENTERTAINMENT 

*  ★  * 

The  Wesson  Brothers 

"Globe  Trotting  Comedians" 

*  *  * 

Enrico  and  Novello 

A  pleasure  to  witness  their 
Incomparable  Dancing 

*  *  * 

TWICE  NIGHTLY  8  AND  II    (Saturdays  8  and  10=45) 

HARRY  GREENE  AND  HIS  ORCHESTRA 

NO  COVER  CHARGE  UNTIL  10  P.M. 

VL  COPLEY-PLAZA  &J„n 

NEWTON  L.  SMITH,  General  Manager 


hearts  are  high.  It  complements  tweeds 
or  the  unsophisticated  evening  gown. 
Dulci  nea  is  a  conservative  floral  blend. 
Reminiscent  of  Don  Quixote's  lady 
love  it  weaves  a  spell  of  the  woman 
beloved  as  she  greets  the  man  of  her 
heart.  When  a  woman  wants  an  out- 
of-this-world  feeling,  for  her  del  icate 
feminine  gown  and  chapeau,  she  11 
choose  Poetic  Dream.  The  golden  un- 
dertones of  mocking  naivety  will  waft 
her  on  a  cloud  of  sheer  enchantment. 
Whether  you  choose  one  type  of  per- 
fume as  your  own  and  stick  to  it,  or 
whether  you  choose  a  perfume  ward- 
robe if  you  are  a  creature  of  many 
moods,    choose   your   perfume  wisely 

and  use  it  well! 

&     &  a 

Fascinating  Hands 
Madame  Helena  Rubinstein  has 
noted  with  anxiety  the  harsh  effects  of 
toil  and  exposure  on  the  beauty  of  the 
hands  of  the  American  women  as  they 
help  build  ships  and  planes  during 
these  war  years.  Her  solution  of  the 
problem  is  a  new  product.  Herbal  Hand 
Cream,  for  beautifying  the  hands  while 
one  sleeps.  Hands  that  have  become 
rough  and  coarse  through  work  or  con- 
tact with  harsh  substances  will  respond 
to  this  lubricating  emollient  cream.  It 
should  be  worked  carefully  over  each 
linger,  over  the  backs  of  the  hands,  the 
wrists.  A  pair  of  clean,  old  cotton 
glove-  ovei  your  hands  at  night  will 
help.  For  daytime  protection  and 
beauty,  Madame  Rubinstein  has 
created  a  rich  Herbal  Hand  Lotion, 
wlmli  helps  keep  hands  softer  and 
smoother.  It  acts  as  a  fragrant  finishing 
and  protective  cream.  Make  it  a  habit 
Id  smooth  hand  lotion  over  your  hands 
every  time  you  wash. 

The  Idler 

//is  dreaming*  erect  an  air  castle 
Oj   high  lifted  turreled  walls; 
Fame,  Fortune.  Romance  are  its 
du-ellers 

While  laughter  and  song  till  the  halls. 

To  enter,  /lis  spirit  must  storm  it. 
Hut  hopefully,  calmly  he  waits 
For  someone  to  lon  er  the  drawbridge. 
For  someone  to  open  the  gates! 

—Mabel  Hatton  Marks 
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CLch  afi  the  5imz6 

By  Lawrence  H.  Singer 
•    HUMOR  • 


A  New  York  delicatessen  recently 
advertised  as  follows: 

Our  Regular  Smoked  Salmon 
60  cents  a  pound 
"Special  Nova  Scotia  Smoked  Salmon 
$1.25  per  pound 
Be  good  to  your  husband— he  may 
he  drafted  any  day. 

*  *  * 

The  manpower  shortage  apparently 
has  hit  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa,  with  a 
thump.  Here's  an  ad  that  appeared  in 
a  local  paper: 

He-man  for  flunky,  young  or  old, 
tall  or  short,  fat  or  slim,  dumb  or 
smart,  feeble  or  strong.  4-F  or  T.B. 
Lazy  or  snappy,  handsome  or  homely, 
dead  or  alive,  and  I  will  pay  $5  a  week 
more  than  you  re  worth. 

&    $  $ 

A  restaurant  in  Millington,  Tenn. 
offered  this  bargain  breakfast  for  35 
cents:  "Two  eggs,  any  style,  black 
coffee,  two  aspirin,  one  hour's  sym- 
pathy." 

*  *  * 

An  eastern  liquor  store  closed  its 
doors,  and  placed  this  touching  sign 
in  the  window:  "No  whiskey.  No  beer. 
Very  little  wine.  What  have  I  got  to 
stay  open  for?" 

*  *  * 

The  practical  approach  in  Holly- 
wood,  as  evidenced  by  this  Los  An- 
geles newspaper  announcement:  If 
and  when  you  get  me  a  speaking 
part  in  motion  pictures,  will  rent  beau- 
tiful six-room,  unfurnished  duplex." 

We'  ve  heard  that  Columbia,  South 
Carolina,  is  badly  congested,  but 
maybe  this  ad  should  be  taken  witr 
that  proverbial  grain  of  salt:  "Nicely 
furnished  steam-heated  bathroom  for 
rent,  convenient  to  town  and  busline. 

This  eye-catching  announcement 
was  spotted  in  the  Personal  Notices 
of  a  Ma  nnattan  newspaper:  "JULIUS 
—you're  l-A.  Come  home." 

A  desperate  couple,  aware  of  most 
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landlords  dislike  for  couples  with 
children,  inserted  this  poignant  an- 
nouncement in  an  Illinois  newspaper: 
"Wanted— to  rent  four  or  five-room 
house  or  apartment.  Two  adults  and 
one  cute  2-year-old  boy.  Will  drown 
him  if  necessary." 

Milady's  hose  have  become  an  im- 
portant item  of  barter.  1  his  ad  ap- 
peared in  Milwaukee:  Six  pairs  of 
gorgeous  nylon  stockings  to  the  per- 
sons who  will  rent  me  a  su  itable 
house." 

But  on  the  west  coast,  the  require- 
ments were  slightly  different,  as  can 
be  judged  from  this  offer:  "Bourbon 
whiskey  exchanged  for  nylon  hose." 

*  *  * 

A  midwest  housewife,  in  despera- 
tion, offered  a  prospective  maid  these 
terms:  Live  in,  $15  a  day.  No  cook- 
ing, cleaning,  serving  or  laundry.  .  .  . 
Loan  of  mink  coat  Thursdays  and 
Sundays.  Two  children,  but  mistress 
will  take  care  of  them.  .  .  .  Must  be 
willing  to  eat  such  meals  as  mistress 
prepares. 

*  *  * 

As  a  happy  straw  in  the  wind,  a 
Bud  apest  newspaper  was  reported  to 
have  carried  this  significant  insertion 
not  long  ago:  '  For  sale — first  edition 
of  Mein  Kampf,  Cheap. 


If  IS 


HOULD 


Die 


//  /  should  die 
"Over  There" 
Place  not  upon  my  heart 
4  Wv> 

But  entwine  between  my  fingers 
A  rose, 

That  reflecia  the  sunset  glotv. 
And  then 

Wasfe  not  your  tears 
For  me. 

That  for  which  I  fought 

I've  found. 

Oh,  God,  at  last 

I'm  free. 

—Janet  Kelly 
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A  SHOP  SINGLE  IN  EXCELLENCE 

^Jke 

or  a  ^evuel 
C^udtom  Iflfjadt 


e 
ou 


WATCH  REPAIRING 
REPAIRS  R  EST  RINGING 

376  BOYLSTON  ST.,  BOSTON.  MASS. 


FOR  THE  EXQUISITE  IN  STYLE 

^Sztzctioni.  oj- 

ana  acczaoxizi 
.  .  .  unmiitalialjCs. 

ai  tiis.  mailt  oj~ 
J.L±c£.xnLncj  talks.. 

Our 

axtnisnt 
J^rsisnti  me. 

44  NEWBURY  STREET 
Commonwealth  1850 
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AMSON 


UBBARD 


Est.  74  Years 

Clearance  \ 
Sale 
In 
All 

Departments 


Boylston  at  Arlington  Street 

SUBWAY  TO  THE  DOOR 
Open  Every  Wednesday 
9:45  A.M.  to  9:00  P.M. 


Shap,  5jxtk:  Shaded  afi  Sptinty 


By  Barbara  Brainerd 


DEPARTMENT 


diamonds 

A  diamond  ring 
is   I  lie  supreme 
gift.    We  •  offer 
line  quality  dia- 
monds in  yellow 
gold  or  platinum 
mountings  of  (lie  latest  de- 
signs at  very  attractive  prices. 
For  more  tlian  100  years  we 
liave    maintained    I  tie  liigli 
standard  of  quality  of  our 
diamond  stock. 

(J/ieCB.flmCo. 

12°  Washington  St. 
BOSTON' 
Established  /S'lQ 


It  s  not  too  early  to  think  of  spring 
clotfies,  and  in  these  lagging  winter 
days,  we  dream  of  soft  colors  of  spring 
even  though  the  temperature  is  still  near 
zero.  So  how  about  giving  yourself  and 
your  wardrobe  a  new  lift  with  some 
bright  new  wools  and  a  few  silk  dresses 
to  hurry  the  warm  season  along? 

Peter  Flynn  Co.  has  the  finest  col- 
lection of  date  dresses  we  ve  seen  for 
some  time.  There  is  a  gray  wool  with 
a  wide  swing  skirt,  sporting  a  peplum 
with  bows  of  the  same  material.  The 
V-neck  has  the  same  bow  design,  and 
three-quarter  length  sleeves  complete 
the  dress.  Another  peplum  dress  is  of 
powder  blue  wool  with  a  leaf  design  in 
gold  embroidered  on  the  bodice. 

Two  piece  dresses  are  taking  the 
place  of  suits  this  season,  because  they 
are  easier  to  wear  under  a  fur  coat,  and 
look  softer  and  more  feminine.  We 
found  a  two  piece  rose  wool  dress  with 
rhinestones  on  the  jacket  and  a  butter- 
fly of  rose  rhinestones  on  the  pocket. 
Willi  an  outlook  toward  spring,  see 
ihe  two  piece  suit  dress  of  navy  and 
yellow — the  jacket  is  o  f  soft  plaid  with 
,i  blue  line  running  through  it  to  match 
the  navy  skirt.  1  he  jacket  is  longer  than 
most  of  the  suit  jac  kets,  much  like  the 
pre-war  styles.  Three  large  pearl  but- 
tons add  a  feminine  touch  to  it.  This 
can  be  found  in  raspberry  and  navy 
too. 

Peter  Flynn  has  some  silk  and  rayon 
dresses  that  can  be  worn  even  now 
under  winter  coats.  There  is  a  rayon 
aqua  dress  with  a  softly  draped  skirt 
and  a  narrow  belt;  this  can  be  decorated 
with  various  clips  of  rhinestones  or 
plastic.  We  especially  liked  a  candy 
striped  taffeta  dress  with  a  blac  k  velve- 
teen top  and  apron  that  can  be  worn 
in  spring  or  winter.  For  something  new 
and  different,  see  the  purple  and  rose- 
checked  dress  of  silk  jersey  wi  th  a  V- 
neck  and  cup  sleeves. 

l  ilene  s  has  a  special  shop  for  the 
war  bride  who  will  follow  her  husband 
South  this  winter.  Fay  Foster  is  the 
designer  ol  most  of  these  clothes,  and 
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being  from  California,  knows  just  what 
to  prepare  for  the  warm  winter. 

The  capsule  clothes  are,  for  your 
information,  all  matching  garments, 
from  sun  suit  to  informal  evening 
c  lothes.  We  saw  some  sun  back  dresses 
of  soft  prints  in  silk  and  crushed  linen 
with  little  bolero  jackets  in  a  darker 
shade.  These  dresses  have  shorts  with 
bra  tops  in  the  same  design.  These  re- 
sort clothes  have  a  bare  look,  practical 
and  pretty,  so  that  milady  will  get 
plenty  of  sun,  and  no  little  attention. 
There  is  also  a  white  linen  dress  with 
a  black  bolero  jacket  and  narrow  black 
sash,  extremely  dainty  and  cool. 

The  latest  fad  is  a  boys  striped  shirt 
in  gay  colors,  reminiscent  of  the  shirts 
worn  by  the  old  barber  shop  quartet, 
and  reminding  us  of  the  beer  jacket  of 
not  so  long  ago.  This  shirt  is  long 
enough  to  be  worn  over  a  bathing  suit, 
to  take  the  place  of  the  terry  cloth  robe. 
The  ideal  bathing  suit  to  wear  under 
this  shirt  is  of  cotton  print,  and  jersey 
lined,  that  can  be  worn  with  a  halter 
or  straps,  the  lacing  on  the  side  goes 
very  well  with  the  barber  shop  design 
of  the  shirt. 

I  he  South  American  design  is  going 
to  be  used  more  and  more  in  clothes. 
Sc  hnurer  Cabana  is  the  latest  of  these 
designers  of  the  briefest  of  clothes. 
I  here  is  a  brief  bathing  suit  of  spun 
rayon  in  aqua  that  has  a  long  printed 
skirt  to  wear  over  it.  The  skirt  could 
almost  be  used  to  make  the  ensemble  a 
dinner  dress  in  less  formal  circles. 

The  dresses  in  this  line  are  of  the 
gayest  colors  ever  seen,  with  bright 
colors  mixed  with  each  other.  For  in- 
stance, there  is  a  linen  dress  with  a 
purple  panel  on  one  side,  and  bright 
yellow  on  the  other,  a  dress  to  make 
you  look  like  some  exotic  flower  flour- 
ishing in  the  sun.  Our  favorite  is  a  pink 
and  black  rayon  print  with  cup  sleeves 
and  a  black  lac  e  frill  on  the  Iront  of  the 
bodice.  This  can  also  be  found  in 
chartreuse. 

Laura  Steven  s  exclusive  town  and 
i  ountry    shop    in   Wellesle\    has  the 
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finest  of  tweeds,  woven  of  soft  durable 
slietland.  Suits  are  most  welcome  at 
any  time,  but  right  now,  more  than 
ever,  they  add  a  festive  note  of  warmer 
tilings  lo  come.  These  suits  can  be 
found  in  two  or  three  piece  sets,  and 
in  any  <  olor  you  wish.  The  best  thing 
about  them  is  the  slit  in  the  back  of  the 
long  jacket,  and  Laura  Steven's  is  per- 
haps the  only  place  that  carries  these 
beautiful  long  jackets.  You  won't  have 
to  wait  till  alter  the  war  to  get  that 
smooth  tailored  look,  for  these  suits  are 
plentiful  in  this  shop.  The  tweeds  are 
l)\  Davidow,  something  to  make  you 
proud  to  own  one. 

^1  on  can  line!  beautiful  sweaters  here 
in  all  pastel  shades,  sweaters  lo  be 
worn  with  tweed  skirts,  suits,  and 
slac  ks.  These  can  be- found  in  both  the 
cardigan  and  pull  over  styles  and  are 
the  answer  to  a  maiden  s  prayer. 

Distinctive  afternoon  and  dinner 
dresses  may  be  found  here  of  silk  crepe 
trimmed  with  sequins.  These  dresses 
i.iii  be  worn  without  worry  of  seeing 
them  on  someone  else,  for  there  are  no 
two  of  a  kind.  The  dinner  dresses  are 
called  "over  the  table  top"  creations, 
with  the  accent  on  the  bod  ice  which 
glitters  with  secpuins  and  embroidery ; 
the  skirt  is  usually  plain  except  for  a 
soft  drape  that  gives  it  a  smoother  line 
than  the  strictly  straight  skirt  would  do. 

Nothing  creates  a  good  impression  as 
does  a  well  shod  foot,  and  the  place  to 
find  shoes  for  your  every  need  is  Thayer 
McNeil  on  Temple  Place.  They  nave 
some  new  patent  leather  pumps  that 
shine  and  sparkle  like  the  rhinestones 
on  your  new  dress,  and  are  as  dainty. 
Among  the  various  styles,  there  is  the 
sandal  pump  with  open  toe  and  heel 
in  medium  or  high  heels  and  a  low 
vamp  to  give  more  beauty  to  your  legs. 
Another  style  that  is  just  made  to  go 
with  your  dressier  suits  is  the  open  back 
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opera  pump  in  black  suede,  calf,  or 
patent. 

For  thai  sport  suit,  we  suggest  an 
alligator  grained  calf  pump  in  brown 
with  a  flat  bow  ol  the  same1  material. 
If  you  do  a  lol  ol  walking,  the  scptarc 
toe,  high-front  pump  in  polished  blac  k 
or  tan  is  just  the  thing.  Another  service- 
able yet  good  looking  shoe  is  the  all 
o<  <  asion  pump  thai  is  hand  sewn  and 
made  for  beauty  as  well  as  durability; 
it  comes  in  black  or  brown  call,  or 
black  suede  with  a  medium  heel. 

I  he  loafer,  which  has  been  worn 
mostly  by  the  bobby  sox"  crowd,  is 
coming  into  the  adult  world  now,  and 
about  time  too.  These  can  be  found 
now  with  a  small  flap  in  the  front  in 
tan  or  black  calfskin;  or  with  a  higher 
heel  and  stitching  lo  take  away  that  too 
flat  look. 

Jewelry  is  the  final  and  most  impor- 
tant touc  h  to  your  wardrobe,  and  there 
is  nothing  that  will  suit  the  individual 
personality  like  original  pieces  designed 
just  lor  you.  Jewel  Crest  Inc.  specializes 
in  designing  and  creating  jewelry. 

All  you  have  to  do  is  to  go  to  their 
salon,  where  everything  is  designed  for 
your  comfort,  and  tell  them  what  you 
want  to  wear  the  jewelry  with,  and  a 
competent  designer  will  show  you  vari- 
ous drawings  to  c  hoose  from.  The  work 
is  done  in  the  craft  shop  of  the  com- 
pany, and  of  course  is  all  done  by  hand. 

Among  the  many  pieces  that  we  saw 
made  up  for  customers  was  an  earring 
set  of  silver  in  the  shape  ol  a  scroll,  with 
narrow  bands  of  emerald  stone  in  the 
base,  and  bordered  by  minute  dia- 
monds. 1  here  was  a  dainty  pin  of  gold 
in  the  shape  of  a  leaf  with  a  moonstone 
in  its  center  and  garnets  bordering  it. 
Another  set  was  a  pin  and  earrings  to 
match,  set  in  silver  with  small  sapphires 
around  it. 

There  are  some  silver  earrings  in  the 
form  of  small  disks,  and  heavy  silver 
bracelets  that  are  just  the  thing  for  a 
very  tailored  suit.  For  softer  suits  we 
suggest  two  tiny  birds  done  in  gold  for 
the  lapel,  and  earrings  of  the  same  de- 
sign. 

You  can  also  have  collars  of  silver  or 
gold  made  to  wear  with  your  plain  black 
dresses,  and  perhaps  a  bracelet  or  two 
to  finish  off  your  three  quarter  length 
sleeves. 
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BOSTONIANS 

of  five  generations 

have  turned  to  Jones 
McDuffee  for  their  most 
highly  prized  possessions — 
their  lovely  china  and 
glassware.  And  now  the  sixth 
generation  is  finding  both 
pleasure  and  profit  in] 
observing  this  ancient  and 
honorable  custom. 


2nd  cab  stop  beyond 
Kenmore  Square 

JONES,  McDUFFEE  &  STRATTON 


Giea/umce  Sale 

°i 

We  are  offering  coats  of  excel- 
lent quality,  smartly  styled  in  the 
season's  most  popular  furs  at 
prices  which  are  substantially 
reduced. 

Spaulding  fir  Riedel 

Incorporated 

FUR  SALON 


376  BOYLSTON  ST.,  BOSTON 
Telephone  KENmore  3870 


INVEST 
IN 

WAR  BONDS 


3$aak&:  Lanth  and  3tiyfi  Mecwen 


GARDNER 
GRILL 


*** 


A  distinctive  restaurant  combin- 
ing quality,  service  and  friendly 
atmosphere.  Where  you  will  find 
Boston's  best  food  and  liquors 
served  in  a  gracious,  informal 
atmosphere.  Luncheon  from  55c. 
Dinner  from  85c. 

HOTEL  GAKDNER 

Mass.  Avenue  at 
Norway  Sfreef 


Restaurants, 

SMORGASBORD 

(Swedish  Hors  D'oeuvrei 
served  with  table  d'hote 
dinners  and  luncheons. 

Steak,  chicken  and  lobster 
dinners. 

MuiU  at  the  Solooox 

442  STUART  STREET 

Ccpley  Square 

Reaervat.on.-KEN.  6520-o333 
Open  daily — Sunday 
and  Holidays 


Air  Conditioned 
In  Boston,  "It's  the  Viking' 


y..,.  J  Worcester  Turnpike 
Viking  |  Framinghom  Center 


By  Claire  Colquhoun 

•      DEPARTMENT  • 


Earth  and  High  Heaven,  by  Gwelhalyn  Grahame; 
/.    B.    hippincott   Company;    288   p.;  S2.50 

It  is  not  unusual  for  a  novel  to  spring 
from  the  serious  consideration  of  a  con- 
temporary social  problem;  much  of  the 
best  inspiration  for  modern  fiction  has 
been  this  very  element.  There  have 
been  novels  designed  to  explore  a  stra- 
tum of  societv  and  to  bare  it  for  scrutinv 
and  criticism;  there  have  been  books 
of  tremendous  range  attempting  to  cap- 
ture our  entire  society  in  a  capsule  of 
words;  there  have  been  many  books, 
of  which  Earth  and  High  Heaven  is 
one.  that  deal  wi  th  the  impact  of  a  cer- 
tain set  of  social  conditions  upon  an 
individual. 

But  Gwethalyn  Grahame  has 
brought  emotional  integrity  to  her  prob- 
ing, and  consequently,  has  written  a 
moving  book  as  well  as  a  thoughtful 
one.  She  has,  furthermore,  chosen  for 
her  problem  one  of  the  most  common— 
the  shoal-infested  question  of  relations 
between  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  the  in- 
evitable crisis  of  a  marriage  between 
the  two.  While  her  locale  is  her  own 
nation,  Canada,  every  scene  and  con- 
clusion which  she  draws  is  present  and 
applicable  in  the  United  States,  with 
the  exception  of  her  brief  delineation  of 
the  French-Canadian  influence  in  Mon- 
treal. But  insofar  as  she  deals  with  the 
relation  of  Marc  Reiser,  an  obscure  and 
sensitive  Jewish  lawyer,  and  Erica 
Drake,  a  well-bred,  socially  prominent 
(  hristian  girl,  she  speaks  for  hundreds 
ol  thousands  of  Americans  faced  with 
the  same  question  and  the  same  dim- 
culties.  and  for  millions  of  Americans 
who  are  sincerely  perturbed  that  such 
a  situation  provokes  these  difficulties. 

Miss  Grahame  has  not  filled  her 
book  with  problems  but  with  people, 
and  the  people  have  the  charm  of  the 
living.  There  is  sometimes  a  certain 
naivete  in  her  portraits,  but  even  the 
most  exaggerated  and  simplified  is  not 
without  the  redeeming  touch  of  hu- 
manity or  the  power  of  being  con- 
vincing. She  has  taken  Erica  Drake,  a 
woman  in  her  late  twenties,  a  person 

Pace  10 


of  extreme  sensitivity  and  somewhat 
warped  courage,  and  has  shown  the 
impact  upon  her  of  her  family's  dis- 
approval of  her  love  for  Marc  Reiser. 

The  driving  force  behind  the  dis- 
approval springs  from  Erica's  father, 
Charles,  and  w  hile  at  times  his  action 
seems  a  trifle  far-fetched,  his  person- 
ality is  given  to  the  reader  in  such  a 
manner  that  he  becomes  not  only 
plausible  but  living.  And  in  the  per- 
sons of  Marc  and  David  Reiser,  Miss 
Grahame  has  done  even  better.  She 
has  made  Marc  into  the  very  thing  that 
persecution  so  often  makes  of  the  per- 
secuted— a  man  too  sensitive  for  de- 
cisive  action,  unable  to  face  bringing 
upon  another  the  particular  discrimi- 
nations from  which  he  suffers.  Marc  is 
inflexible;  he  is  weak  wi  th  the  weak- 
ness of  those  who  always  have  every- 
thing to  lose  and  very  little  to  gain  by 
any  decisive  step,  of  those  who  must 
be  perpetually  on  guard. 

Marc's  inability  to  ask  of  Erica  the 
sacrifice  necessitated  by  her  becoming 
his  wife  is  very  like  the  pitiful  state  of 
a  cripple  unwilling  to  ask  the  woman 
he  loves  to  assume  the  burden  ol  his 
handicap.  And  it  is  by  such  use  of 
emotional  implication  that  Miss  Gra- 
hame makes  her  book  both  beautiful 
and  telling.  1  he  conclusion  is  never 
forced  upon  the  reader,  and  yet  he  can- 
not help  drawing  it:  why  has  our  so- 
<  iety  placed  Jews  in  such  a  position 
that  their  Judaism  has  become  a  crip- 
pling thing?  The  justice  that  she  ob- 
viously wishes  to  see  done  is  furthered 
more  by  her  quiet  barbs  and  her  simple 
portraiture  than  it  ever  has  been  by 
the  violence  of  propaganda. 

Miss  Grahame  has  also  been  wise 
enough  to  draw  a  contrasting  figure  to 
Mian  in  the  person  of  his  brother 
l)a\id.  a  doctor,  and  a  man  w  ho  has 
come  to  live  with  his  faith  ana  with 
tlic  rest  ol  society  tlirouuli  dependence 
upon  his  own  inward  reserve  of 
strength  and  security.  David  Reiser  has 
en-lied  no  bulwarks  against  discrimi- 
nation, and  he  has  not  turned  to  the 
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futility  of  bitterness  or  escape;  Ke  has 
grown  larger  than  discrimination  and 
richer  than  the  poor  minds  who  are 
prey  to  the  stupidity  of  prejudice.  Con- 
sequently, it  is  David  who  can  bring 
Marc  and  Erica  together;  who  can  for- 
tify Marc  and  convince  him  that  if 
Erica  is  willing  to  undertake  the  sacri- 
liccs  entailed  in  their  marriage,  the 
greater  selfishness  lies  in  refusing  her. 
The  person  of  David,  who  is  upon  the 
scene  only  briefly,  dominates  the  book: 
his  strength  and  integrity  are  presented 
as  the  alternatives  to  the  over-sensitive 
weakness  that  handicaps  Marc. 

In  almost  no  respects  has  Miss  Gra- 
hame  failed  in  creating  not  only  her 
characters  but  her  point.  She  suffers 
from  certain  defects  in  technique,  but 
fortunately,  the  narrative  is  strong 
enough  to  carry  the  novel  despite  these 
things.  For  one,  she  is  unskillful  in 
synopsizing  action,  and  when  she  at- 
tempts it,  she  falls  into  an  amateurisli 
and  jerky  style  which  is  almost  never 
present  when  she  is  handling  dialogue 
or  description.  For  another,  she  is  not 
bold  enough  in  outlining  her  funda- 
mental psychological  situation.  This  is 
particularly  evident  in  her  presentation 
of  the  relationship  between  Charles 
Drake  and  Erica.  That  Charles  has 
come  to  substitute  Erica  for  the  son 
who  proved  a  disappointment  to  the 
father  is  clearly  indicated,  but  the  con- 
sequent close  bond  between  father  and 
daughter  and  the  inevitable  effect  upon 
Erica  of  such  a  father-worship  is  men- 
tioned but  not  illustrated. 

Perhaps  this  is  because  the  antago- 
nism is  introduced  immediately  at  the 
opening  of  the  novel,  and  the  reader  is 
never  permitted  to  realize  fully  the  psy- 
chological atmosphere  prior  to  the  dis- 
ruption of  the  relation. 

However,  Miss  Grahame  has  made 
her  protest  with  tenderness  and  emo- 
tion. It  has  all  the  effect  of  a  subtle 
protest,  for  it  is  only  upon  closing  the 
book  that  the  reader  is  prompted  to  re- 
flect fully  upon  social  prejudice  and  its 
consequences.  The  reaaabi  Iity  of  the 
narrative  disguises  her  purpose  without 
concealing  it  or  rendering  it  less  effec- 
tive, and  for  all  that  Earth  and  High 
Heaven  is  primarily  a  love  story,  it  is 
one  that  the  thoughtful  reader  can  find 
to  his  taste. 
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By  John  Clarke  Donahue,  Jr. 
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Undisputed  high  spot  of  the  month, 
and  certainly  one  o  f  the  most  distin- 
guished efforts  seen  this  season  in  Bos- 
ton was  Margaret  Webster's  produc- 
tion of  Tlie  Tempest.  Miss  Webster 
had  already  gained  for  herself  an  en- 
viable reputation  for  giving  the  Bard's 
works  lucid  and  intelligent  productions, 
and  her  latest  only  served  to  enhance 
it. 

Naturally  enough,  however,  when 
anything  as  good  as  her  productions 
have  been,  becomes  as  popular  at  the 
box  office  as  they  have,  there  is  inclined 
to  be  a  reaction  against  them  in  the 
more  scholarly  circles  of  Shakespearian 
devotees.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  pre- 
sumably a  truism  that  nothing  that  is 
popular  with  the  great  paying  public 
can  be  really  good,  and  in  the  second, 
that  stage  sets  with  turntables  can  be 
viewed  only  with  alarm  by  the  purists. 

These  arguments  would  not  merit 
discussion  at  all,  except  that  they  are 
inclined,  even  if  subconsciously,  to  in- 
fluence legitimate  critical  thinking. 
Standards  of  public  taste  are  frequently 
likely  to  be  anything  but  good,  it  is 
true,  but  it  can  hardly  be  assumed  from 
that,  that  because  any  given  work  does 
lind  great  favor  with  the  public  it  is 
therefore  bad.  That  is  patently  untrue. 

More  than  in  any  other  field,  it  is 
untrue  of  Shakespearian  theatre.  Over 
a  period  of  centuries  Shakespeare's 
plays  have  earned  the  approval  of 
thoughtful  and  intelligent  playgoers 
and  students  of  the  theatre.  But  before 
that— and  primarily— the  poet  wrote  for 
the  groundlings,  a  trite  enough  state- 
ment that  can,  nevertheless,  stand  a 
great  deal  of  repetition.  People  keep 
forgetting  it.  even  the  same  people  who 
keep  repeating  it  in  classrooms.  If  ever 
a  man  wrote  for  popular  appeal  and 
popular  approval,  it  was  Shakespeare, 
and  if  ever  the  value  of  a  production 
can  be  gauged  by  so  arbitrary  a  thing 
as  popularity,  that  should  be  the  yard- 
stick by  which  one  should  measure 
Shakespeare.  The  plays  themselves 
are   basically   good;   if  in  production 


they  appeal  to  the  mass  of  theatregoers, 
at  whom  they  were  originally  directed, 
then  the  production  is  good. 

This  most  certainly  can  be  said  of 
Margaret  Webster's  staging  for  it  does 
make  the  plays  both  understandable 
and  appealing.  The  Tempest  is  a  prime 
example.  Here  is  a  fantasy  that  is 
fragile  and  delicate,  and  could  easily 
become  bogged  down  in  heavy-handed 
stoginess,  or  gummed  up  with  coy  and 
self-conscious  humor.  Or,  because  of  its 
innumerable  rapidly  changing  scenes 
—not  untypical  of  Shakespeare — it 
could  easily  settle  down  to  a  long,  con- 
fused, mu  Itipl  e-set  bore,  with  curtains 
going  up  and  down  and  people  scurry- 
ing across  the  stage  as  though  in  a  six- 
day  bicycle  race. 

Instead.  Miss  Webster  has  taken  the 
play  and.  using  scholarship  on  her 
script,  imagination  in  her  production, 
and  intelligence  in  her  direction,  has 
turned  out  as  completely  delightful  a 
fantasy  as  could  be  wished  in  any 
theatre,  anc  ient  or  modern.  She  has  ap- 
proached the  play,  not  as  another  in 
a  series  o  f  Sha  kespeanan  revivals,  hut 
as  an  entity  in  itself,  and  while  the  re- 
sult unmistakably  bears  her  stamp,  and 
is  a  worthy  addi- 
tion to  her  long 
list  of  triumphs, 
it  remains  an  in- 
cli  \  idual  work. 

Aided  no  end 
by  the  Motleys, 
who  designed 
the  sets  and  cos- 
tumes for  her, 
she  has  edited 
the  script  to  give 
it  lucidity,  and 
staged  it  on  a 
turntable  to 
eliminate  the 
time  -  consuming 
and  confusion- 
creating  changes 
of  scene  that 
have  so  often  in 
the    past  made 


Shak  espeare  seem  more  like  grand 
opera  than  theatre.  Sets,  costumes,  and 
staging  have  been  kept  simple,  clean 
cut.  and  in  excellent  taste. 

Her  casting  has  been  impeccable. 
Surely  in  a  tale  of  spirits  and  magic, 
evil  men  and  monsters,  aggrieved 
royalty  and  sweet  young  love,  no  better 
choice  of  Ariel  could  be  made  than 
ballerina  Vera  Zorina,  whose  grace  and 
swiftness  of  action  lend  the  role  an 
airy  and  ethereal  touch  that  would  have 
been  hard  to  obtain  from  an  actress  not 
trained  in  ballet.  Canada  Lee,  an  actor 
who  has  brought  honesty  to  many  roles 
before,  does  no  less  by  Caliban,  the 
monster,  with  a  performance  that  is 
human  and  believable. 

Prospero,  outcast  duke  of  Milan, 
whose  magic  rules  the  little  isle  on 
which  he  lives  waiting  the  arrival  of 
his  enemies  and  revenge  upon  them, 
becomes  a  regal  lord  indeed  in  the 
hands  of  Arnold  Moss,  who  speaks  his 
lines  with  authority.  Frances  Hen  in,  as 
his  daughter,  lends  grace  and  inno- 
cence to  the  role. 

Two  Czech  comedians.  George  Vos- 
kovec  and  Jan  Wench,  also  distiii 
guished  themselves  in  the  contrapuntal 
roles  of  the  jester  and  butler.  Their 
broad  humor  provided  an  appropriate 
contrast  to  the  subtle  gentleness  of  the 
rest  of  the  play. 

Shakespeare's  slor\  <>l  the  good  duke, 
and  how  late  and  magic  brought  his 
enemies  to  his  feet  and  a 
noble  suitor  to  his  daugh- 
ter's hand,  has  been  brought 
to  engaging  life.  He.  who 
enjoyed  a  good  show  ,  would 
have  liked  it. 

The  other  reviva  I  that 
featured  the  first  half  of 
January  in  Boston's  play- 
houses was  The  Merry 
Widow.  It  was  at  the  other 
extreme  from  The  Tempest. 
In  lac  t.  it  was  so  bad  that  it 
is  difficut  to  understand 
how  professional  people 
could  possibly  he  involved 
in  its  production.  It  is  im- 
possible to  believe  that  they 
wenl  out  ol  their  way  to 
make  hash  of  the  famous 
old   Franz  Lehar  operetta. 
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but   that   is   exactly   how   it  looked. 

On  the  program  it  said  that  it  was 
the  version  "originally  adapted  for  the 
English  stage  modernized  hy  Rowland 
Leigh  and  Randolph  Carter."  Consid- 
ering the  general  bad  taste  and  dish- 
water humor  that  went  into  the  mod- 
ernization, it  is  hardly  a  surprise  that 
the  Messrs.  Leigh  and  Carter  lacked 
the  perspicacity  to  remain  anonymous. 
Perhaps  they  are  even  proud  of  their 
handiwork. 

Whoever  staged  the  show  had 
g.eater  discrimination.  Not  that  the 
staging  was  any  better  than  the  mod- 
ernizing—it wasn't— but  at  least  the 
director  kept  his  name  a  secret. 

The  settings  were  quite  obviously 
some  old  junk  that  Lee  and  Jake  Shu- 
bert,  who  produced  this  magnum  opus, 
dug  out  of  their  warehouse.  Apparently 
they  found  the  cast  there  too.  Certainly 
they  neither  looked,  acted,  sang  or 
danced  like  professionals,  nor  even  like 
a  group  of  children  in  a  high  school 
production.  At  least  the  children  would 
have  been  animated. 

Responsibility  for  the  whole  sorry 
mess  can,  of  course,  be  placed  with 
the  Shuberts,  those  two  New  York  real 
estate  operators  who  sometimes  dabble 
in  theatrical  production,  as  well  as 
renting  theatres  to  producers  with 
legitimate  plays.  The  Shuberts  seem  to 
specialize  in  this  sort  of  revival,  and 
in  noisy,  garrulous  vaudeville  shows. 

The  really  regrettable  thing  about  the 
production  of  The  Merry  WrJoif, 
however,  is  that  the  New  Opera  Com- 
pany also  has  a  version  of  it  on  tour, 
and  from  all  accounts  an  excellent  one. 
The  New  Opera  version  ran  for  a  sea- 
son or  more  in  New  York  following 
good  notices,  and  has  been  well  re- 
ceived elsewhere.  The  Shubert  edition, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  been  lambasted 
wherever  it  has  been  shown.  It  ought 
to  become  apparent  pretty  soon,  even 
to  Lee  and  J.  J.,  that  it  isn't  much  good 
and  is  only  spoiling  things  for  the 
good  production. 

'  And  it  shouldn't  go  back  to  the  ware- 
house. It  should  be  junked. 

*    *  * 

Among  the  pleasant,  if  unimportant, 
things  to  hit  town  the  past  fortnight 
was  The  Overtons,  a  new  comedy  by 
Vincent  Lawrence.  It  is  not  only  un- 


important, but  is  also  pretty  insubstan- 
tial, and  couldn't  stand  the  glare  of 
a  strong  critical  light. 

Mr.  Lawrence  has  taken  a  couple 
who  at  the  end  of  eight  and  one-half 
years  not  only  are  still  faithful  to  each 
other,  but  actually  still  act  like  a  pair 
of  newlyweds.  Not  only  that,  but  they 
drink  like  a  couple  of  proverbial  fish. 
Into  their  happy  home  he  has  thrown 
a  woman-menace  to  tempt  the  man, 
and  a  man-menace  to  tempt  the  wife. 
Neither  falls,  but  the  wife  is  led  to  be- 
lieve that  her  husband  has, 
and  it  looks  like  the  end  of  a 
happy  home  until  all  is  un- 
derstood somewhere  close  to 
the  final  curtain.  4r' 

All  this  would  never  win 
any  drama  critics  award,  but  Mr.  Law- 
rence has  written  lightly  and  facilly, 
filling  his  scenes  with  open  comedy 
and  pleasant  patter.  He  proves  nothing; 
he  gets  nowhere.  But  he  does  have  an 
engaging  time  on  the  way. 

He  is  helped  materially  by  the  pro- 
duction Paul  Czinner  has  given  him. 
and  by  Elizabeth  Bergner's  capable  job 
of  directing.  Arlene  Francis  makes  a 
charming  wife,  and  Jack  Whiting  does 
well  enough  by  the  husband.  The  rest 
of  the  cast,  including  Glenda  Farrell 
and  Walter  N.  Greaza,  acquit  them- 
selves well. 

*    *  * 

Pleasant,  too,  is  Star  in  the  Win 
clow,  still  playing  at  the  Wilbur.  Star 
in  the  Wind*ott>  is  a  not  too  profound 
probing  into  the  emotional  reactions  of 
a  Wac  Lieutenant  who  returns  home 
with  an  honorable  discharge  after  duty 
overseas,  and  her  problems  of  readjust- 
ment to  life  in  an  America  that  knows 
practically  nothing  of  the  war,  that  has 
no  concept  of  what  suffering  and  sacri- 
fice is  really  going  into  this  war. 

The  Wac  readjusts  well,  because 
along  about  the  third  act  she  herself 
seems  hardly  conscious  that  there's 
a  war  on,  even  though  she  does  marry 
a  soldier  from  her  old  outfit  rather 
than  her  former  fiance,  who  fought  the 
war  in  a  ball-bearing  factory. 

The  play  seems  to  have  suffered 
from  too  much  authorship.  At  least  it 
suffers  from  something,  and  the  pres- 
ence of  three  authors,  Ladieus  Bush- 
Fekete,    Sidnev    Sheldon,   and  Mary 


Helen  Fay,  would  indicate  that  the 
soup  was  well  stirred.  It  starts  out  well 
enough,  but  alter  wandering  around 
aimlessly,  gets  nowhere.  This  might 
be  perfectly  acceptable  in  an  ordinary 
light  comedy,  but  considering  the 
weight  of  the  problem,  and  the  tenor  of 
its  statement  in  the  first  act,  its  final 
shift  to  pointless  pleasantries  results  in 
a  disappointing  and  unsatisfying  play. 
Pleasant  enough,  but  lacking  in  other 
qualities. 

The  acting,  the  greatest  burden  of 
which  falls  on  Peggy  Conklin 
as  the  Wac,  is  almost  uni- 
formly good,  and  the  staging 
is  competent. 


Perhaps  the  less  said  about 
O  Genteel  Lady,  the  Boston  Tributary 
Theatre  production  for  January,  the 
better.  Derived  from  Esther  Forbes' 
novel,  the  Sarah  Newmeyer  dramatiza- 
tion just  never  came  off. 

The  story,  about  a  young  lady  artist 
in  Boston  around  1850,  and  how  she 
chased  an  Englishman  to  Italy  and  al- 
most to  Arabia  in  search  of  freedom 
and  adventure  before  she  realized  that 
she'd  be  happier  back  in  Boston,  was 
just  too  much  for  the  Trib's  stage,  as 
it  was  for  this  sentence.  It  was  long  and 
rambling.  So  was  the  staging.  So  was 
the  evening.  The  actors  were  just  ram- 
bling. 

However,  in  all  justice  to  the  Trib 
and  its  energetic  director,  Eliot  Duvey, 
it  must  be  said  that  these  experimental 
things,  and  premiers,  are  well  worth 
doing,  and  the  theatre  as  an  institution 
should  be  grateful  for  them.  Some  day 
great  good  will  come  of  it  all.  If  1  rib 

can  afford  to  wait. 

4»     sfc  ¥ 

It  is  regrettable  that  only  fourteen 
lines  remain  in  which  to  praise  the 
splendid  joint  Harvard-Radcliffe  pro- 
duction of  Henry  James'  Owen  Win 
grave  last  week-end.  A  hard-hitting, 
tightly  written  one-act  play  about  a 
young  man  who  refused  a  traditional 
military  career  but  died  a  soldier's 
death  of  courage  at  the  hands  of  the 
family  ghost,  it  was  acted  to  the  hilt  by 
a  cast  able  to  catch  and  sustain  a 
mood,  and  project  it  across  the  foot- 
lights. Mrs.  Mark  de  Wolfe  Howe's 
direc  tion  was  sensitive  and  well  paced. 
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Am  ii  Rkcords  has  produced  two  new 
albums,  one  entitled  New  York  Jazz, 
and  other  Blues,  and  both  are  decidedly 
worthy.  James  P.  Johnson  is  billed  in 
New  York  Jazz,  and  Blues  consists  of 
a  crew  of  musicians  of  whom  we  will 
speak  later. 

James  P.  Johnson,  who  at  present 
heads  a  captivating  little  jazz  group  at 
the  new  Pied  Piper  in 
Greenwich  Village,  N.  ^  ., 
is  presented  by  Asch  in  a 
series  of  the  shuffle-foot 
and  rag-time  jazz  melodies 
of  Manhattan  and  Harlem 
—  from  the  early  lQOOs  to 
the  present  time.  Euphonic 
Sounds,  an  example  of 
rag  time  in  the  1890  s,  is 
portrayed  by  Johnson  in  a 
piano  solo  w  hich  is  a  peer- 
less James  P.  interpreta- 
tion. On  the  other  side  of 
the  record  is  The  Dream, 
also  a  survival  of  rag-time 
from  the  1890  s  known  as 
slow  drag.  Slow  drag  is  a  quiet, 
heavy  blues  and  was  a  hn  orite  at 
patties  when  the  hour  was  late  and 
noise  unwelcome.  J  he  music  was  punc- 
tuated by  the  shuffling  of  the  dancers 
feet,  and  by  an  occasional  sleepy.  Play 
it,  papa,  play  it  from  a  dark  corner. 
Really  to  appreciate  The  Dream,  the 
atmosphere.  I  think,  is  necessary,  but 
the  record  is  good.  Frankie  New  Ion 
opens  with  muted  trumpet  over  shuffle 
drumming  by  Eddie  Dougherty,  good 
bow  work  on  bass  by  Pops  Foster,  and 
piano  background  by  James  P..  who 
near  the  end  of  the  record  takes  a  solo 
before  the  open  horn  of  Newton  closes 
the  work. 

In  Hesitation  Blues  Johnson  gets  up 
and  sinys.  which  incidentally  he  hasn  t 
done  on  records  before.  His  voice  is 
rough  and  uncouth  in  the  singing  of 
the  \Y.  C.  Handy  score,  which  is  an 
example  of  1914  New  ^  ork  jazz,  but 
Johnson  hasn  t  ever  pretended  he  s 
much  of  a  vocalist.  On  the  other  side  is 
/  our  O  Clock  Groove  starring  New  ton 
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on  open  trumpet,  an  Al  Casey  guitar, 
and  a  short  Johnson  piano  solo. 

The  remaining  record  in  the  group 
has  Hot  Harlem  on  one  side  and  Boogie 
Dream  on  the  other.  This  record  brings 
the  journey  through  New  1  ork  jazz  up 
to  the  present,  but  it  seems  the  weakest 
ol  the  lot.  Hot  Harlem  with  a  loud  and 
not  very  good  Newton  trumpet  and  a 
low  bass  is  tough  for  a 
-v^-j  -  phonograph  to  handle,  and 
^cA»tj4-  as  for  Boogie  Dream — it  s 
incredibly  slow  ,  quiet,  and 
dull.  But  the  album  as  a 
whole  is  an  interesting 
study  of  a  type  of  jazz 
which  has  never  gained 
much  respect  and  has  al- 
most been  forgotten. 

\*  lor  the  allium  called 
Blues— we  found  only  one 
really  good  record  in  it, 
the  renditions  of  Careless 
Love  and  T.  B.  Blues  by 
Jos  h  White.  The  lilting, 
unprecedented  depic  tion  of 
blues  by  Josh  White  with  his  superb 
artistry  on  the  guitar  is  an  original  and 
inspiring  form  of  blues  thai  can  be 
done  only  by  \\  hite.  His  unnatural, 
uncultivated  and  hollow  voice  is  a  per- 
fect blues  voice  and  he  uses  it  to 
advantage  in  these  renditions  of  Care- 
less Love  and  T.  B.  Blues.  Careless 
Love  is  the  better  of  the  two. 

In  Careless  Love  all  the  pathos  of 
blues  is  in  White  s  voice,  and  his 
guitar  music  is  an  instrumental  master- 
piece. White  can  certainly  sing  blues, 
as  may  be  heard  in  these  two  works. 

It's  incredible  how  Asch  Recordings 
will  turn  out  an  album  with  only  one 
good  record  in  it.  and  the  rest  hardlv 
worth  listening  to.  Among  the  other 
records  in  the  album  are  Lonesome 
Train  Blues,  done  by  Sonny  Tern-  on 
a  mouth  organ  in  a  rendition  smelling 
vilely  of  Spike  Jones,  with  interming- 
lings  of  hoots  and  whistles.  On  the 
other  side  is  Ain  t  Gonna  Be  Treated 
This  Way.  which  is  no  more  than  a 
cowboy   ballad   sung   very  badly  by 
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Wood)  GutKrie,  and  Cisco  Houston. 

The  other  record  in  the  album  has 
Champion  Jack  Dupree  breaking  a 
piano  with  a  monstrous  touch  and  sing- 
ing 7oo  Evil  To  Cry  on  one  side,  and 
on  the  other.  Unlil  My  Baby  Comes 
Home  done  by  Mary  Lou  Williams  on 
piano  with  Nora  Lee  King  singing  in- 
sipid vocals.  The  album  isn  t  worth 
much  unless  you  are  an  extreme  de- 
votee of  blues,  of  Josh  White,  of  Spike 
Jones,  of  cowboy  ballads,  and  mon- 
strous touches. 


Wait  For  Me 

Wen'/  for  me.  and  I'll  come  back. 

But  wait  with  all  your  heart. 

Wait  when  yellow  clouds  hang  low 

And  rains  of  autumn  start. 

Wail  i  -lien  snowstorms  swirl  and  drift. 

V  'ail  when  nights  grow  hot. 

Waif  when  friends  no  longer  wait; 

Have  yesteryear  forgot. 

\\rait  when  from  far  battlefields 

You  receive  no  word. 

Wait  when  mind  grows  weary,  and — 

When  others  all  have  heard. 

Wl 

Waif  for  me,  and  I'll  come  bach. 

Learn  to  pity  those 

Who  found  it  easy  to  forget; 

Their  waiting  at  a  close. 

Let  my  mother  and  my  son 

Be  emptied  of  all  trust. 

If  you're  with  friends  about  the  hearth. 

Drink  not  to  my  dust. 

Let  them  pass  the  mourning  cup 

And  toast  it  to  my  wraith. 

Sit  with  folded  hands  and  wait. 

Still  keep,  in  me,  your  faith. 

Waif  for  me.  and  I'll  come  back 

When  others,  back  from  wars 

Shall  lift  their  brows  and  briefly  say, 

"Ah!  What  luck  that  was ! 

They'll  not  know,  nor  will  the  rest, 

How.  in  the  battle's  fire, 

Your  waiting  brought  me  back  from 

death  :<—> 
Your  ardence  of  desire. 
Only  you  and  I  shall  know 
What  saved  me  from  my  fate 
Was  not  luck,  but  was  because 
You  knew  how  to  wait. 

—  Jerry l  L.  Keane,  from  the 
Russian  of  Konstantine  Simonov 
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A  Circus  of  Fun 
THE  MOST  UNIQUE 

"Big  Top"  in  the  country] 

•jr  Circus  Wagons — Midway 
jr  Side  Show — Merry  Go  Round 
■A"  A  long,  long  drum  bar 
•ft  Fiery  Dragon — Animals 

(       CONTINUOUS  ENTERTAINMENT 
Daily  from  5 

'    Saturday  and  Sunday  from  4 


The  cagey  thing  to  do: 
GO  CIRCUS  ROOM! 


Hotel  BRADFORD 
New  CIRCUS  ROOM 


VER  7 


3amea  Roam 


•  Continuous  Entertainment 

•  Tommy  Carr  and  his 

Broadcasting  Orchestra 

•  No  Cover  —  no  minimum 

•  12  Noon  to  1  A.  M. 


Washington  St.  at  Avery 


HANcock  1200 


J/laviet:  3tMy,iaaad  (ianteen 

By  Ronald  B.  Rogfrs 
•     DEPARTMENT  • 


In  Holly  wood  Canteen,  the  motion 
picture  industry  or,  rather,  Warner 
Bros.,  Inc.,  which  appears  to  symbolize 
it,  hows  modestly  three  times  and  pro- 
ceeds to  give  itself  a  big,  hearty  pat  on 
the  back.  A  good,  swift  kick  directed 
at  some  of  the  other  studios  which  re- 
fused to  allow  their  stars  to  appear  in 
a  rival  company's  tribute  to  a  worthy 
organization  might  have  resulted  in  a 
less  biased  and  more  representative 
picture  of  the  canteen.  But,  even  so, 
as  has  been  illustrated  numerous  times 
before,  such  all-star  undertakings  seem 
unable  to  help  but  emerge  as  lengthy, 
conceited,  self-conscious  and  weari- 
some hodge-podges. 

The  dialogue  is  for  the  most  part 
infantile.  The  great  stars  hardly  act 
themselves  convincingly.  And  over 
all,  despite  obvious  good  intentions, 
there  is  an  exceedingly  smug  atmos- 
phere. Intelligent,  rugged  GIs  will 
stand  stupidly,  gaping  open-mouthed 
like  a  baby  seeing  its  first  Christmas 
tree  and  breathe  in  wonderment: 
"Gosh,  a  real  movie  star!"  Another 
soldier,  upon  being  introduced  to  Bette 
Davis,  gasps:  "Golly,  Mrs.  Skeffing- 
ton!"  Or  another  variation:  sergeant 
dancing  with  Joan  Crawford:  "You 
look  just  like  Joan  Crawford."  But, 
although  the  armed  forces  are  forced 
to  take  the  rap  for  it,  it  is  quite  obvi- 
ously Hollywood  which  is  impressed 
by  Hollywood. 

Of  the  sixty-two — count  'cm — sixty- 
two  stars,  a  few  do  themselves  justice. 
Joseph  Szigeti  is  very  well  photo- 
graphed and  performs  The  Bee  with 
considerable  eclat  in  the  only  serious 
musical  portion  of  the  film.  Jack 
Benny  joins  him  later  in  an  amusing 
skit.  Joe  E.  Brown  is  engaging  in  his 
Few  scenes  with  the  boys;  Kitty  Car- 
lisle sings  Sweet  Dreams,  Sweetheart 
just  as  it  should  be  sung;  Joan  Mc- 
Cracken,  the  Oklahoma  girl,  appears 
in  an  amusing  ballet  sequence:  The 
Andrews  Sisters  harmonize  on  Corns 
for  My  Country  entertainingly;  and 
Eddie  Cantor  and  Nora  Martin  do  the 


Vernon  Duke  song.  We're  Having  a 
Baby,  which,  if  I'm  not  mistaken,  was 
featured  in  Mr.  Cantor's  last  Broad- 
way musical,  Banjo  Eyes.  These  are 
the  best  routines.  The  others,  such  as 
the  appearance  of  cowboy  star  Roy 
Roge  rs  whose  horse  is  a  better  enter- 
tainer, are  not  worth  mentioning. 

Carrying  the  featherweight  plot 
about  a  GI  who  meets  and  falls  in  love 
with  a  beautiful  Hollywood  actress, 
Robert  Hutton  as  the  soldier,  Dane 
Clark  as  his  buddy  and  Joan  Leslie 
as  herself  do  some  engaging  work.  It 
is  only  too  bad  that  their  story  is  gen- 
erally lost  in  the  heavy  cheers  and  ac- 
colades that  are  Hollywood  praising 
itself. 

*  *  # 

r/ie  Canterville  Ghosi  is  a  good 
natured  jest  at  legendry.  It  is  a  delight- 
ful "escapist"  picture,  perfectlv  tailored 
for  its  stars,  Charles  Laughton  and 
Margaret  O'Brien.  The  story  com- 
mences in  1603  when  Sir  Simon  de 
Canterville.  elected  to  fight  a  duel  for 
his  injured  brother,  races  terrified  from 
his  opponent  and  cowers  in  his  father's 
castle.  When  his  adversary  jestingly 
suggests  that  the  passageway  in  which 
Sir  Simon  is  hiding  be  sealed.  Pop 
Canterville  does  so,  placing  a  curse 
upon  his  son  who  must  thereafter  roam 
the  castle  until  some  kinsman  does  a 
heroic  deed.  Not  until  104").  subse- 
quent Cantervilles  all  being  cowards, 
does  an  American  nephew  restore  the 
family  honor. 

Of  course,  Charles  Laughton  has  a 
lield  day  with  his  role  of  the  timid 
ghost.  He  plays  the  part  sometimes 
satirically,  sometimes  with  pathos,  al- 
ways superlatively.  Robert  Young,  who 
for  some  ten  years  has  typified  Ameri- 
can manhood  for  M(  rM,  is  fine  as  the 
Yankee  descendant.  But  there  is  also 
\\  onderlu  I.  little  Margaret  O'B  rien  who 
somehow  makes  you  forget  the  others 
when  she  is  on  the  screen,  which  is 

often.  Recommended. 

*  *  * 

Apparently  finding  themselves  stuck 


with  an  antiquated  saloon,  a  few  trees 
left  over  from  Cbristmas  and  some  soap 
flakes,  the  Monogram  studios  had  a 
hasty  scenario  outlined,  added  some 
dialogue  as  they  went  along,  and  came 
up  with  a  picture  someone  entitled 
Alaska.  At  least  that  is  the  most  plau- 
sible excuse  this  department  can  find 
at  the  moment  for  Monogram's  new 
epic,  allegedly  purloined  from  Jack 
London's  Flush  of  Gold,  from  which 
title  unfl  attering  analogies  could  be 
drawn. 

At  least  the  studio  didn't  spare  the 

cliches.  Every  Yukon  bromide  is  to  be 

found   somewhere:    the  dashing  hero 

held  for  a  murder  he  did  not  commit 

but  should  have;  the  dance  hall  gal 

with  a  heart  of  gold:  the  gold  mine 

over  which  the  hero's  poppa  is  killed: 

the  saloon  owner-villain:  the  goo  d-for- 

nothing  drunk  who  turns  hero  at  the 

strategic  moment  and  dies  heroically. 

Even  Hamlet's  Soliloquy  receives  its 

due,  which  is  more  than  such  players 

as  John  Carradine,  Margaret  Lindsay, 

Nils  Asther.  Dean  Jagger  and  Kent 

Taylor  do.  Oh,  yes,  there  is  a  grand 

Fisti<  uffs  finale  in  which  one  desk,  two 

overstuffed  chairs,  a  card  table  and  a 

stove  are  completely  demolished. 
*        *  * 

Bob  Crosby's  latest  effort.  My  Gal 
Loves  Music,  is  the  worst  musical  since 
Mr.  Crosby's  last  picture  two  months 
ago.  .  .  .  Columbia's  Let's  Go  Steady, 
probah  Iv  lil  med  on  one-  fourth  the 
budget  of  Hollywood  Canteen  and  run- 
ninL'  hall  as  long,  is  just  about  t\\  ii  <• 
as  entertaining.  Featuring  some  new- 
players,  a  bright  script  and  imaginative 
direction,  the  film  fairly  radiates  hap- 
piness. Jackie  Moran.  newcomer  Pat 
Parrish  and  June  Preissier  turn  in  fine 
jobs,  but  Mel  Torme  (plus  his  Mello- 
tones  group)  nearly  steals  the  show. 
The  songs  /  Don't  Want  to  Love  You 
and  Puffy  Cake  Man  are  swell  tunes, 
well  handled.  Let's  Go  Steady  is  a  "B." 
but  it  ranks  with  many  contemporary 
"A"  pictures.  .  .  .  The  Majestic 
Theater  has  inaugurated  a  new  policy 
of  booking  selected  lilm  classics.  Hav- 
ing opened  most  successfully  with 
W  ttthering  Heights,  the  theater  is 
currently  showing  A'aug/ity  Marietta. 
which  Metro-Golawyn-Mayer  ha*  re- 
issued nationally.  A  splendid  idea. 
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Cutevtauwient:  CLftet  SXatfi 

By  Jerry  Walters 

•     »  E  V  A  It  T  >*  K  A7  T  • 


One  of  the  seasons  most  sensational 
night  cluh  shows  may  he  currently  seen 
at  the  Cluh  Mayfair.  Combining  the 
talents  o  f  G  racie  Barrie,  "Lovely  Lady 
ol  Song,"  and  Johnnie  Howard,  "Hol- 
lywood's Favorite  Comedian,"  plus  the 
dan<  e  team  of  Mack  and  Desmond,  the 
show  moves  at  a  fast  pace. 

(  iracie  Barrie  in  private  life  is  Mrs. 
Dick  Stahile,  wife  of  the  famed  orches- 
tra leader  who  is  in  the  service  of  his 
country  at  the  present  time.  Among 
the  many  Broadway  productions  she 
has  clicked  in  are  The  Show  Is  On, 
Crazy  With  The  Heat,  Strike  Me 
Pink,  George  Wnife's  Scandals  and 
many  more.  When  her  husband  joined 
the  Coast  Guard  she  stepped  into  his 
place  and  led  his  hand  on  one  of  the 
most  successful  tours  a  hand  ever  had. 
After  the  tour  she  turned  the  baton 
over  to  Jimmy  Palmer,  who  was  the 
hand's  male  vocalist,  and  returned  to 
become  one  of  the  nation's  outstanding 
attractions. 

Don  Dudlev  and  his  orchestra  play 
for  dancing.  Happy  Herb  Lewis  of 
radio  fame  and  Sally  Harris,  a  singer 
who  is  really  going  places,  sing  and 
play  the  songs  of  the  day  in  the  cock- 
tail lounge.  Two  shows  are  presented 
nightly. 

*  *  * 

Mainta  ining  its  high  standards,  the 
famous  Latin  Quarter  presents  its 
newest  and  most  colorful  revue  March 
Crras,  featuring  an  all  star  cast  includ- 
ing Billy  Wells  and  the  Four  Fays  in 
acrobatic  novelties,  RoIIo  and  Verna 
Pickert,  dancing  deluxe,  and  Joan 
Barry  in  steps  and  taps,  the  revue  hits 
a  high  note  in  entertainment  value. 
Tony  Bruno  and  his  orchestra  play 
nightly  for  dancing.  In  the  Lounge 
Newell  and  Steger  with  Cogan  and 
Burke  are  held  over  again. 

Two  shows  nightly  at  7:50  and 
1  I  :  p.m. 

*  *  4 

Although  the  Town  House  has  been 
open  for  only  a  short  time  it  is  already 
proving  itself  to  be  a  favorite  eating 


and  meeting  place  in  Boston  for  stars 
of  stage,  screen  and  radio.  Without 
dancing  or  music  the  restful  atmos- 
phere of  the  dining  room  and  cocktail 

lounge  is  an  ideal  tonic  in  these  days. 

*  *  * 

Out  at  the  Myles  Standish,  Buddy 
Bonds  and  his  "Music  of  Romance" 
and  Vicki  Nevada  and  her  accordion 
continue  their  record-breaking  stay  in 
the  Cocktail  Lounge.  Gil  Johnson, 
managing  director  of  the  hotel  and 
creator  of  the  lounge  room,  has  been 
welcomed  back  following  three  months 
illness  in  New  York.  In  designing  the 
room,  he  planned  it  with  a  motif  of 
English  box  hedges,  which  has  been 
carried  through  not  only  in  the  decora- 
tions, but  even  to  the  wine  list.  That, 
incidentally,  is  a  work  of  art,  inside. 
Some  of  the  rarest  and  finest  wines, 
liqueurs,  and  whiskies  that  one  could 
hope  for  even  in  the  best  days  of  the 
pre-war  era,  are  still  listed.  These  come 
from  an  extensive  wine-cellar  at  the 
Myles  th  at  was  built  up  years  before 
the  war. 

*  *  * 

The  Satire  Room  in  the  Hotel  Fens- 
gate  is  currently  breaking  all  records, 
and  it's  little  wonder  with  a  show 
headed  by  those  "Sweethearts  of 
Song."  Noble  and  King.  The  charm 


and  style  of  Noble  and  King  are  not 
unfamiliar  to  smart  Bostonians,  for 
here  at  The  Satire  Room  is  where  they 
launched  the  successful  career  which 
led  to  I  lollyvvood  contracts.  In  Boston 
for  a  vacation,  Bernard  Shepard 
Snider,  managing  director  of  The 
Satire  Room,  lost  no  time  in  convinc- 
ing them  that  working  at  The  Satire 
Room  is  considered  a  vacation  with  pay 
especially  when  the  pay  goes  into  four 

figures  weekly. 

*  *  * 

The  new  Circus  Room  in  the  Hotel 
Bradford  is  fast  becoming  Boston's 
most  popular  Cocktail  Lounge  and 
rightly  so  for  not  only  is  it  the  most 
beautiful  room  of  its  kind  (describing 
it  fully  would  not  do  justice)  but  it 
also  features  fine  entertainment. 
Headed  by  the  world  famous  Adrian 
Rollini  Trio,  and  ably  supported  by 
Jack  Da  vis  and  Goody  Goodelle,  Bos- 
ton's favorites,  Manager  Bob  Appleton 
has  put  together  a  show  that  is  second 
to  none. 

*  *  * 

Newcomer  in  the  line-up  at  the 
Hotel  Es  sex  is  Billy  Payne,  famous 
master  ol  ceremonies.  He  joins  the 
show  already  there  that  features  such 
well-known  personalities  as  Ruth 
Carey,  Boston's  sweet  songbird,  vocal- 
ist Les  Parker,  and  Milton  George's 
orchestra. 

Also  at  the  Essex,  the  press  photog- 
raphers are  again  making  plans  for 
their  annual  Photogenic  Queen  contest 
to  be  held  this  year  on  February  12. 
They  will  also  pick  the  best  photos 
of  the  year,  and  award  other  prizes. 
Judges  in  the  Photogenic  Queen  con- 
test will  be  famous  columnists,  news- 
papermen and  photographers. 

*    *  * 

The  current  bit  of  beauty  and  charm 
entertaining  with  Bob  Hardy  and  his 
band  in  the  V  Room  of  the  Hotel 
Lenox  is  Miss  Lucille  DeCoteau,  win- 
ner or  me  titles  "Miss  Lowell"  and 
Miss  Massachusetts  in  the  Miss 
American  Boauty  Pageant  Contest" 
L.J  this  fall  at  the  RKO  Theatre. 

Miss  Massachusetts"   is   not  only 
lovely  to  look  at  but  delightful  to  hear, 
particularly   when   she   sings    in  her 
sweet   contralto,    her   favorite  Parlez 
moid' Amour. 
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Matet*  —  last  of  $iftn 

Bowman  Room.  Hotel  Biltmore.  43rd  &  Madi- 
son Ave.  (MU.  9-7920). 

I  .1  \ss  Hat.  Hotel  Belmont  Plaza.  Lex.  Ave.  & 
491I1  St.  (W'l.  2-1200).  Enlerlainmenl.  Dinner 
from  $1.95.  Min.  Sat.,  hols.,  hoi.  eves.  $2.50 
.illcr  10  p.m.  and  $2.00  other  days. 

Roosevelt  Hotel  Grill,  45th  St..  &  Madison 
Ave.  (MU.  6-9200). 

Actor's  Broadway  Cocktail  Lounge.  Hotel 
Astor,  Times  Square.  (CI.  6-6000). 

Blue  Room.  Hotel  Lincoln.  44th  &  8th  Ave. 
(CI.  6-4500).  Sun.  $1.00  weekdays.  $1.50  Sat. 
Min.  $1.50  weekdays  and  $2.50  on  Sat. 

Cafe  Rouce.  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  33rd  &  7th 
Ave.  (PE.  6-5000).  Dinner  from  $2.50.  Cover 
$1.00  weekdays:  $1.50  Sat.  and  hoi.  eves. 

Cocoanut  Grove,  Park  Central  Hotel,  56th 
S(.  &  7th  Ave.  CI.  7-8000.  Din.  from  $2.50. 
Min.  from  $1  weekdays;  other  days  from  $2. 
A  roof  lop  fun  spot  overlooking  the  F.ast  and 
Hudson  Rivers.  (Mon.  nite  service  only  $1  for 
dinner  and  show;  no  cover,  no  min.). 

(  •  u  1  1  n  Room.  Hotel  Edison.  47th  &  B'way. 
(CI.  6-5000).  Dinner  from  $2.00-$2.5O  Sat.  6 
Sun.   Min.   $2   Mon.-Wed.;   $2.50  Thurs.-Sat. 

Hotel  Victoria  Chatterbox  Bar,  71I1  Ave.  at 
5 1  si  St.  All  cocktails  30c  4  to  7  daily,  famous 
Candlelight  Room—Luncheons  from  50c — Din- 
ner from  90c.  Dancing  nightly  from  10  p.m. 
No  cover — no  min. 

Marine  Hotel.  Hotel  McAlpin.  34th  St.  & 
Broadway.  (PE.  6-5700).  Dependable  cuisine. 
Entertainment.  Dinner  from  $1.75.  No  cov.  Min. 
I  riday  after  9.30.  $1.75:  Sat..  $2.25.  No  danc- 
ing Monday.  A  unique  grollo  like  room. 

Ice  Terrace,  Hotel  New  Yorker.  34th  St  f- 

8th  Ave.  (ME.  3-1000).  Dinner  from  $2.  ("over 
$1  after  10  p.m.  exc.  Sat.  and  holiday  eves, 
when   it    is  $1.50. 

dtuft*,  and  Such 

Algiers.  23  W.  8th  Street.  (OR.  4-9845).  Ro- 
mantic Algerian  Club  in  Greenwich  Village. 
Dinner  from  $1.25.  3  shows. 

Armando's.  54  E.  55th  St.  (PL.  5-0760).  Lunch- 
eon, cocktails,  dinner  and  supper.  No  cover  or 
min. 

Casino  Russe.  157  W.  56th  St.  (CI.  6-6116). 
A  glorious  and  sophisticated  Russian  Club  with 
entertainment  and  excellent  food.  Min.  $2.50 
after  10  except  Sat.  when  it  is  $3. 

Cerutti.  643  Madison  (Bet.  59  &  60).  EL.  5- 
4194.  Luncheon  from  $1.25.  Dinner  from  $2.25. 

Coo  Rouge.  65  E.  56th  St.  PL.  3-8887.  Excellent 
cuisine.  Sophisticated  dining  place.  Entertain- 
ment. Min.  $1.50  after  10:30. 

El  Chico.  80  Grove  St.  (CH.  2-4645).  Show  at 
8:30.  11:30  and  1:30.  Dinner  from  $1.85.  Min. 
S2.00  wknts.;  $3.00  Sat.;  $2.50  Sun.  and  hoi. 

eves. 

El  Morocco.  154  E.  54th  St.  (EL.  5-8769).  $2 
cover  alter  10:30  p.m. 

Game  Cock.  14  E.  44II1  St.  For  luncheon,  dinner 
and  on  thru  the  evening.  Entertainment. 

Greenwich  Village  Inn.  2  Sheridan  Square. 
(CH.  2-6165).  Dinner  from  $2. 


K44L 

Hour  Glass.  Mary  O'Brien's,  42  East  53rd  St. 
(EL.  5-7968 — 5-9159).  Cocktail  hour,  dinner, 
supper,  continuous  entertainment.  Open  till  4 

a.m. 

Jack  Dempsey  s.  1619  Broadway  at  50th  St. 
(CO.  5-7875).  Most  popular  Broadway  gather- 
ing place.  Good  food — dancing.  No  cover.  No 
minimum. 

Latin  Quarter.  B'way  at  481I1  St.  (CI.  6-1737). 
Gay  Parisian  show  at  8  and  1 2.  Dinner  from 
$2.00.  Minimum  $2  weekdays:  S3  Friday  and 
Saturday. 

Leon  &  Eddie's.  33  W.  52nd  St.  (EL.  5-9414). 
Famous  fun  and  food  spot.  Continuous  enter- 
tainment and  snow  .it  B,  IO,  1  J.  2:50  Min. 
$3.50  aller  10  p.m.  weckkdays:  oilier  clays  $4. 

Monti:  Carlo.  51  E.  54II1.  No  cover  ever.  Mini- 
mum $3  weekdays  and  $4  Sat.  and  hols. 

NUMBER  One  Bar.  i  FttHl  Ave.  Dinner  and  on 
thru  the  evening.  Lnt.  and  an  attractive  crowd. 

Old  Roumanian,  169  Allen  St.  (GR.  3-9395.) 

f  amous  for  Mushk  Steak  and  a  big  Interna- 
tional  Revue    Dinner  $1.65. 

One.  Two.  Three.  E.  54th  St.  Soft  lights.  Dis- 
tinguished cuisine. 

I'l  n  1  1101  si  .  V>  Central  I 'k  So  See  lor  yourself 
ibis  lovely  dining  spot.  Luncheon  from  Si.  Din- 
ner from  $2. 

Radio  Frank's.  70  E.  55th  St.  (EL.  5-9258). 
Continuous  lun. 

Stork  Club.  3  53rd  St.  (PL.  3-1940). 

Villace  Barn.  52  W.  8th  St.  (ST.  9-8841). 
Very  good  food  and  fun  involving  a  show,  danc- 
ing and  rural  hi  jinks. 

Weyi.in  Bar.  34th  St.  Last  of  Madison.  I'un  for 
cocktails.  Entertainment  from  sundown  on.  No 
Cover.    No  minimum. 

Winslow  Bar.  55th  t-  Madison  Ave.  A  arte  bar 
and  ,1  Crowd  that  s  Inn  lo  be  with. 

(Zmexican  Menu 

Bryant  Transportation  Room.  54th  &  B  wa> 
I  or  lunc  heon  and  dinner  and  top  notch  drinks. 

Chesapeake.  Madison  Ave.,  bet.  34th  6  35th. 
Outstanding  cuisine  and  delighllul  atmosphere. 

Skipper,  Realk  Home  Cooked  lood.  1  amous  for 

Filet  Mignon.  Tried  Chicken  and  Lobster  Din- 
ners. 7  East  44th  St..  56  West  47th  St..  160 
E.  48th  St.  Open  1  a.m.  doily.  Sun.  Dinner 
Irom  1  p.m..  $135.  Cocktails. 
Town  &  COUNTRY,  284  Park  Ave.  Manhattan  s 
newest  and  definitely  the  place  to  dine  I  allied 
Drury  Lane  lood.  Country  dining  room  for  men 
only.  Drury  Lane  branch  at  47  East  49th  St 


Continental 

English  Grill,  in  the  lower  Plaza  Rockefeller 
Center.  Typical  English  Menus  a  la  carte. 
Luncheon  entrees  from  60c.  Open  1 1  to  1  a.m.. 
incl.  Sunday 

®utch 

Holland  House  Taverne.  10  Rockefeller  Plaza 
at  48th  Street.  Recommended  for  its  Dutch  Cui- 
sine and  the  many  and  interesting  authentic 
Dutch  antiques  used  in  the  decoration.  Lucheon 
Specials  from  60c.  Dinner  from  $1.75. 

Sxench 

Belle  Meuniere.  12  E.  52nd  St.  (\VI.  2-945?) 
Decorative  triumph.  Royal  fare  served.  Closed 
Sunday. 

I  Ionorf's  La  Couquille.  139  East  52nd  St.  (EL. 
5-8561).  Charming  French  Restaurant. 

Cafe  Louis  XIV.  Rockefeller  Center  (CL.  6- 
5800).  French  elegance.  Prix  Fixe  luncheon 
$1.50.  and  a  Pre-Thealre  dinner  from  S2  from 
6  p.m.  A  la  carte  specialties. 

La  Salle  Dc  Bois.  36  E  6olh  St.  and  the  Cafe 
du  Bois  at  10  E.  52nd  St.  Distinguished  cuisine 
and  liqueurs  at  reasonable  prices. 

Sntetnatianai 

I.indy's.   1655  B'way.  Broadway's  Town  Hall. 

Mayan.  16  West  51st  Street.  (6-5800).  Intriguing 
decoration  and  superb  food.  Luncheon  enlrees 
from  65c.  Sizzling  skillet  dinner,  from  S1.7S 
Different    national   dish  each  day. 

S\RDi  s.  25  1  W  44lh  St.  (LA.  4  5785)  The..tri 
cal  celebrities  meeting  place. 

Italian 

IUrhittas.  321  W.  46th  St.  (ME.  5-81 85). 
Thirty-ail  years  of  service  of  good  Italian  food. 

Inexpensive. 

VeSUVIO.  163  W.  48th  Si.  Authentic  Italian  food, 
including  lime  honored  favorites.  Bar.  Luncheons 
and  Dinner.  Closed  Sundays. 

Zucca's.  118  W.  49th  St.  (BR.  9-551 1)  A  25 

year  reputation  for    the  perfect  meal.  Bar. 

Swedi&A 

Castleholm.  354  W.  57th  St.  (CI.  7-0873). 
Sniorgaslwrd  as  prelude  to  hearty  dining.  Danc- 
ing lo  the  music  of  the  Norsemen. 

W  ish.  254  W.  54th  St.  (CI.  7-9056).  Famous 
lor  its  Swedish  Smorgaslxird.  Dinner  from  Si. 83. 
No  minimum  except  Saturday. 

SmiAA 

Swiss  Pavilion.  38  E.  50th  St.  (EL.  5-8080). 
Superb  Swiss  and  Continental  food.  Paul  Bur- 
ger. Mgr.  Luncheon  Irom  Si. 25.  Dinner  Irom 
Sa.OO.  Closed  Sunday 
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If  Mark  Twain  had  ever  owned  an 
Alpine  Downs  overcoat,  he'd  never 
have  said,  "Everybody  talks  about 
the  weather  but  nobody  does  any- 
thing about  it." 

For  Stein  Bloch  has  done  much 
in  making  your  winter  warmer 
.  .  .  they've  blended  fine  Guanaco 
and  Angora  yarns,  creating  from 
strength  the  Alpine  Downs,  an 
overcoat  that's  softer,  lighter  and 
WARMER. 

Add  to  this  the  deft  tailoring  and 
fashion-wise  styling  natural  to 
Stein  Bloch  clothes,  and  you'll  un- 
derstand why  the  man  in  an 
Alpine  Downs  greets  winter  with 
a  grin. 
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5a*  Setuicemen  &n£y, 

All  U.S.O.  service  clubs  admit  lionorably  discharged  veterans  of  World  War  11. 

Soldiers  and  Sailors  Clubs 


American  Theatre  Wing  Stage  Door  Canteen 
of  Boston.  B.  Y.  M.  C.  Union  Bldg..  48  Boyl- 
ston  St..  Boston.  Open  nightly.  6  P.  M.  to  mid- 
night. Stage  entertainment,  free  refreshments. 
Dancing— Dev.  8845. 

Atlantic  Service  Club  (near  So.  Sta.).  641 
Atlantic  Ave..  Boston — Lib.  7794. 

Bay  State — Buddies  Club.  Boston  Common. — 
Tel.  Inform  ation.  Home  Hospitality  and  Social 
Events.  Ticket  Office— Lib.  138 J. 

North  Station  Service  Center.  149  Staniford 
Street.  Boston— Laf.  1259. 

South  End  Service  Club,  380  Mass.  Ave..  Bos- 
ton— Ken.  9253. 

Esplanade  Service  Club.  150  Newbury  St.  (cor. 
Dartmouth) — Ken.  9299. 

Soldiers  and  Sailors  Club.  8  Fayette  St..  Bos- 
ton— Han.  0733. 

Army  &  Navy  Officers  Club.  1a  Arlington  St.. 
Boston — Com.  3727. 

Union  Jack  Club.  Inc..  118  Milk  St..  Boston- 
Lib.  7020. 

Red  Shield  Club  for  Service  Men  (Salv'n 
Army).  4  Bulfinch  PI..  Boston— Laf.  1535. 

Christian  Science  Service  Men's  Center.  80 
Boylston  St..  Boston — Dev.  8676. 

Overnight  Accommodations 

All  Boston  Police  Stations  provide  free  bed  and 
bath.  Ken.  6700.  Dormitory  accommodations  50c 
or  less,  at  these  centers. 

Knights  of  Columbus  Servicemen's  Club,  36 
Commonwealth  Ave. — Com.  8430. 

Army  6  Navy  Y.M.C.A..  32  City  Sq..  Charles- 
town — Cha.  2660. 

Boston  J.W.B.  Army  &  Navy  Club.  17  Com- 
monwealth Ave. — Com.  6620. 

Boston  Y.M.C.  Union  (Sat.  only),  48  Boylston 
St..  Boston — Hub.  1122. 

Boston  Y.M.C. A..  316  Huntington  Ave  — Ken. 
7800. 

Sailor's  Rest  (for  Seamen  6  Navy  Men),  287 
Hanover  St..  Boston— Cap.  6357. 


Seamen's  Club  of  Boston  (all  Ser.  men).  22 

Batterymarch  St. — Lib.  8133. 
Soldiers  and  Sailors  Club,  8  Fayette  St.,  Bos- 
ton— Han.  0733. 
The  Argonne.  4  Bulfinch  Place,  Boston— Cap. 
9494 

Lodging  for  Service  Men  s  Families,  Call  Liberty 
7715.  11  A.M.-tt  P.M.  Call  Han.  0733  if  un- 
able to  find  lodgings. 

Home  Hospitality.  Evening  and  Sunday  dinners 
in  private  homes  in  Greater  Boston.  Apply  to 
Di  rectors  of  Service  Clubs.  641  Atlantic  Ave.. 
Liberty  7794;  149  Staniford  St..  Lafayette  1259; 
Hospitality  Office  Buddies  Club,  Boston  Com- 
mon, Liberty  7918.  or  Dir.  Boston  J.W.B.  Army 
&  Navy  Club.  17  Commonwealth  Avenue.  Com- 
monwealth 6620. 


Personal  Services 

Ticket  Office.  The  Ticket  Office  for  the  distri- 
bution of  all  free  tickets  for  events  in  and  around 
Boston  is  located  at  the  Y.M.C. U.  Building.  48 
Boylston  Street,  next  to  Touraine  Hotel.  The 
room  will  be  open  from  12  Noon  to  8  P.M. 
daily.  Telephone.  Liberty  7968. 

Legal  Aid.  Members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who 
cannot  afford  an  attorney  and  who  need  legal 
advice  and  assistance  may  receive  free  service  at 
the  Boston  Legal  Aid  Society.  16A  Ashburton 
Place  (near  State  House).  Mon.-Fri.  9  A.M.- 
5  P.M.;  Sat.  9  A.M.- 1 2  Noon. 

Sewing  and  Repair  Service.  Red  Cross  Sewing 
Unit  at  Atlantic  Service  Club.  641  Atlantic 
Ave..  Mon..  Wed..  Fri..  at  6  P.M. 

Facilities  for  Pressing  Uniforms  for  members 
of  armed  forces  at  Salvation  Army  Red  Shield 
Club.  4  Bulfinch  PI. 

Socks  Darned.  Salv'n  Army  Red  Shield  Club, 
4  Bulfinch  PI. 

Soldiers  and  Sailors  Library.  158  State  St.. 
Boston — Laf.  4796-  Members  of  Armed  Forces 
may  take  books  away. 

American  Merchant  Marine  Library,  408  At- 
lantic Avenue.  Technical  books  and  recreational 
material  may  be  taken  or  read  on  premises.  De- 
liveries to  ships  on  request.  Merchant  marine 
men  only. 
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Go   ahead  and 

DREAM  .  .  . 

the  first  step  toward 

HOME  OWNERSHIP 

Yes,  before  you're  in  the  mood 
to  buy  a  home,  you'll  want  to 
dream  about  it  —  furnish  it,  shruo 
it — all  in  your  mind. 

This  is  step  one — you  take  yourself . 

Steps  two  and  three  —  we  take 
with  you  into  our  Own-Your- 
Own-Home  Club. 

Neverwasowning  your  own  home 
more  practical  than  under  this 
plan.  It  is  custom-er  made,  to 
suit  one's  own  particular  wants 
and  financial  needs. 

If  home-owning  is  on  your  mind, 
come  in,  and  talk  it  over. 

"  We  are  Homem^t^ers 

MERCHANTS 

COOPERATIVE  l»\NK 
24  SCHOOL  ST..  BOSTON 


Largest  Co-operative  Hank  m  Massachusetts 


fkirlririr 


BUY  MORE  WAR  BONDS 
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An  Illustrated  Folder 
mailed  upon  request. 

Our  studio  available 
by  appointment. 


M.  T.  BIRD  AND  COMPANY 

39  WEST  STREET^ 
'  BOSTON'l  1 


Slie&ent  and  &%omu>z& 


Eleanor  Lynn  is  Bulla  in  Bella's  Got  a  Fella. 
new  Artliur  Kober  Comedy  opening  lit  the 
Wilbur  February  13. 


THEATRE 

Current 

Catherine  Was  Great  —  (Shubert) 
Aided  and  abetted  by  producer 
Michael  Todd,  Mae  West  has  con- 
cocted her  own  play  on  the  life  and 
times  of  Catherine  of  Russia,  starring 
of  course,  Mae  West.  (Mats.  Wed. 
and  Sat.,  through  Feb.  10) 

H.  M.  S.  Pinafore-  (Peabody  Play- 
house) Revival  of  the  Gilbert  and  Sul- 
livan classic  by  the  Elizabeth  Peabody 
House  Operetta  Company,  directed  by 
T.  Spencer  Mayer.  (No  mats.,  through 
Feb.  10) 

Signature— (Wilbur)  Elizabeth  Mc- 
Fadden's  new  thriller  is  presented  by 
Richard  Sk  inner  and  Dorothy  Wil- 
lard.  Heading  the  cast  are  Paul  Huber, 
Marjorie  Lord,  Judson  Laire  and  Bob 
Stevenson.  The  set  is  by  Stewart 
Chaney  and  Roy  Hargrave  is  respon- 
si  ble  for  the  d  irection.  (Mats.  I  hurs. 
and  Sat.,  through  Feb.  10) 

The  Clover  Ring—  (Plymouth)  Philip 
Merivale  is  starred  in  Justin  Sturm's 
new  play,  presented  by  actress  Haila 
Stoddard.  The  play  is  about  an  artist 
trying  to  keep  his  foothold  in  the  shift- 
ing sands  of  contemporary  life.  In  the 
supporting  cast  are  Frances  Reed,  Ray- 
mond Greenleaf,  Don  Gibson,  Russell 
Gaige  and  Frank  Tweddell.  Gerald 
Savory  directed,  with  sets  by  Aline 
Bernstein.  (Mat.  Th  urs.  and  oat., 
through  Feb.  17) 

Foolish  Notion  —  (Colonial)  Tallulah 
Bankhead  is  starred  in  the  third  of  the 
Theatre  Guild-American  1  heatre  So- 
ciety subscription  series  plays,  Philip 
Barry's  latest  comedy.  The  title  comes 


from  a  poem  by  Robert  Burns.  In  the 
supporting  cast  are  Henry  Hull  and 
Donald  Cook.  John  C.  Wilson  is  the 
director,  with  sets  by  Jo  Mielziner. 
(Mats.  Thurs.  and  Sat.,  through  Feb. 

.7) 

Openings 

The  Merry  Widow—  (Boston  Opera 
House)  The  Shubert  production  of  the 
Franz  Lehar  operetta.  (Mats.  Thurs. 
and  Sat.,  Feb.  12  through  Feb.  24) 

Bella's  Got  a  Fella  —  (Wilbur) 
Arthur  Robert  has  dramatized  his  New 
Yorker  stories.  My  Dear  Bella.  Elmer 
Rice  is  director  of  the  comedy,  pro- 
duced by  Michael  Todd.  (Feb.  13 
through  Feb.  24) 

Pilate's  Daughter—  (Pilate's  Daugh- 
ter Hall,  M  ission  Hill.  Roxb  ury)  Forty- 
third  season  of  America  s  oldest  pas- 
sion play,  with  Rev.  Joseph  F.  Scan- 
nell,  C.  SS.  R.,  in  charge  of  produc  tion. 
(Mats.  Sat.  and  Sun.  and  eves.  Wed. 
and  Th  urs.,  four  performances  wee  kly. 
Feb.  14  through  March  28) 

The  School  for  Scandal  —  (N.  E. 
Mutual  Hall)  The  Richard  Brinxsley 
Sheridan  restoration  comedy  classic 
will  be  revived  for  three  performances 
by  the  Boston  Tributary  Theatre. 
Helen  Kelly  and  Richard  Kilbride  will 
head  the  cast,  directed  by  Eliot  Duvey. 
(Feb.  15  through  Feb.  17) 

Dark  of  the  Moon— (Shubert)  The 
Howard  Richardson-William  Berney 
folk  play  which  was  tried  out  in  Cam- 
bridge last  summer  will  be  produced 
by   Lee   Shubert.    Carol    Stone  and 


Richard  Hart  have  the  roles  the} 
created  in  August.  Robert  Berry  i; 
responsible  for  the  staging  and  Johr 
Huntington  for  the  production.  (Feb 
19  through  Mar.  3) 

MUSIC 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra— (Sym 
phony  Hall)  Jascha  Heifitz  will  be 
soloist  in  the  violin  concerto  of  Beetho- 
ven. Tschaikowsky  s  Pathetique  wil 
also  be  featured  in  a  program  con- 
ducted by  Serge  Koussevitsky.  Friday, 
Feb.  9,  2:30  and  Saturday,  Feb.  10, 


Carol  Stone  has  the  leading  role  in  Dark 
ol  llie  Moon,  opening  a  two  ireek  engage- 
ment at  the  SnuMrl  on  Feornory  19. 


TaBulah  Ranhhead  is  starred  in  Foolish 
Notion,  the  new  Philip  liarrv  comeilv  current 

ol  the  Colonial. 


8:30.  Heitor  \  illa-Lobos.  Brazilian 
composer  and  conductor,  will  conduct 
a  program  ol  his  own  works  Friday. 
Feb.  23,  2:30  and  Saturday,  Feb.  24. 

8:30. 

FIandf.l  and  Haydn  Society—  (Svm- 
phony  Hall)  Passion  of  Our  Lord  \c 
cording  to  St.  Matthew,  by  J.  S.  Bach] 
with  Barbara  Stevenson,  Lilial 
Know  les.  Harold  Haugn,  Edwin  Steffe. 
Douglas  Biduison,  a  boy  choir.  <md 
sixty-five  members  ol  the  Boston  Syrm 
phony.  I  hompson  Stone,  conducted 
Sunday.  Feb.  ii.  8:13  p.m. 

LoTTE  I  ,EH mann —  ( Jordan  Hall)  The 
noted  soprano  will  sing  in  a  concert  of 
Shumann.  Schubert,  W'oll  and 
BraKms,  Sunday  Feb.  1 1 . 

Josi    Iturbi —  ( Symphony  Hall)  Bee- 
thoven's    Appassionato    Sonata  and 
Morton  Gould's  Iztud  in  Boogie  \\  00 
(lie  will  be  Featured  in  .1  pi. mo  recital 
Monday  Feb.  12. 

Rise  Stevens—  (Symphony  Hall)  Met- 
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opolitan  Opera  soprano  in  her  Boston 
ebut.  Saturday,  Feb.  17,  8:30  p.m. 

m  iii  di  Menuhin—  (Symphony  Hall) 
/iolinist,  in  a  concert  of  Hungarian 
>ieces  by  Enesco,  Sunday  Feb  18. 

izio  Pinza — (Symphony  Hall)  Metro- 
>oIitan  Opera  Company  basso  in  a 
ecital  of  arias  from  bis  opera  repertoire. 
Sunday  Feb.  25. 

ART 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts— Boston  Looks 
\liead,  post-war  planning  exhibit, 
irough  Feb.  18. 

:occ  MusEUM-James  McNeill 
Vhistler  exhibit,  largely  from  the 
■renville  Lindall  Winthrop  collection, 
losing  date  indefinite;  Graphic  Art 
f  W  histler,  through  Feb.  17;  Baroque 
iraphic  Art  in  Flanders  and  Holland, 
irough  Feb.  17;  American  portraits, 
ndefinite. 

\lphonse  J.  Shelton— Oils  of  marine 
nd  Maine  coast  subjects,  through  Feb. 
o.  (Guild  of  Boston  Artists) 

routine  and  Chagall  —  Two-man 
nowmg  of  the  work  of  these  contem- 
torary  Russian  painters,  through  Feb. 
5.  (Institute  of  Modern  Art) 

jroup  Show — Fifty-sixth  annual  ex- 
libit  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Water 
^olor  Painters,  through  Feb.  10. 
Robert  C.  Vose  Galleries) 

}roup  Exhibit  (Doll  and  Richards) 
selected  paintings  in  a  group  exhibit, 
hrough  Feb.  17;  portraits  of  children 
y  Emily  B.  Manchester,  opening  Feb. 
o  for  an  indefinite  period. 


Yefuidi  Menuhin,  violinist,  plays  at  Sym- 
phony  Hall,   Sunday,   February  18. 


Lzio  Pinza,  Metropolitan  Opera  basso,  will 
sing  in  a  convert  Sunday,  I'ebntary  25,  til 
SvfM/j/tonv  htall. 


Portraits  and  Self-Portraits  (Bos- 
ton Public  Library)  Work  of  well- 
known  artists  in  portraiture  and  self- 
portraiture,  on  exhibition  for  the  month 
of  February. 

Mexican  Art  (Boris  Mirshi)  The  work 
of  fifteen  modern  Mexican  artists,  in- 
cluding Diego  Rivera,  in  a  group  ex- 
hibition, Feb.  9  through  Feb.  23. 

J.  Eliot  Ennekinc  (Copley  Society) 
Memorial  exhibition  of  oils,  opening 
Feb.  12  for  an  indefinite  period. 

Sculpture  (Guild  of  Boston  Artists) 
Group  exhibition  of  the  work  of  ten 
members,  Feb.  21  through  Feb.  24. 


MOVIES 

First  Run 

A  Song  to  Remember— A  notable 
technicolor  musical-drama  based  on 
the  adventures  of  Chopin  and  Madame 
George  Sand.  Merle  Oberon  as  Sand, 
Cornel  Wilde  as  Chopin  and  Paul 
Muni  as  Chopin's  devoted  instructor. 
Columbia. 

A  Night  of  Terror— Agatha  Chris- 
tie's famous  play  and  forerunner  of 
the  Angel  Street  gendre.  Love  from  a 
Stranger,  revived  under  a  new  title, 
and  just  as  good  as  ever.  Ann  Harding 
an  d  Basil  Rathbone.  R.K.O. 

Here  Come  the  Waves— Music  and 
comedy  performed  in  a  gay  and  nauti- 
cal manner  by  Bing  Crosby,  Sonny 
Tufts  and  two  Betty  Huttons.  Para- 
mount. 

Hollywood  Canteen— An  overstuffed 
and  slightly  tedious  pot-pourri,  mostly 
showcasting  Warner  Brothers'  stars. 
Jack  Benny,  Bette  Davis,  Joan  Leslie 


and  nearly  everyone  you  can  think  of 
including  the  Andrews  Sisters. 

House  of  Frankenstein— All  your 
lavorite  monsters  and  some  olfiers  you 
didn't  expect  to  meet.  Boris  Karloll. 
Lon  Chaney  and  the  entire  Universal 
makeup  department. 

Man  in  Half  Moon  Street— Nils 
Asther  returns  to  stardom  in  this  tense, 
admirably  photographed  and  dire(  ted 
mystery-fantasy.  Helen  Walker.  Para. 

Ministry  of  Fear— Ray  Milland  being 
(based  by  the  Nazis  and  arjone 
Reynolds.  Rather  routine,  but  not 
without  its  moments.  Fritz  Lang  di- 
rected. Para. 

Naughty  Marietta— Jeanette  Mac- 
Donald  and  Nelson  Eddy  are  back  in 
this  best  of  light  opera  screen  transcrip- 
tions. With  Frank  Morgan  and  some 
grand  Victor  Herbert  melodies.  \u  ;m. 

Thin  Man  Goes  Home— William 
Powell  and  Myrna  Loy  back  together, 
and  murder  is  on  hand  to  welcome 
them.  Gloria  DeHaven,  Lucile  Wat- 


Soprnno  Tootle  Lebmann  sings  Sunday,  Feb- 
ruary 11,  at  Jordan  Hall. 


son,  Harry  Davenport  and  Helen  Vin- 
son.  MGM. 

Winged  Victory— A  thrilling  picturi- 
zation  of  Moss  'Hart's  stirring  stage 
production.  All-Army  cast.  20th-Cen- 
tury-Fox. 

Recent  and  Recommended 

Cantf.rville  Ghost— Oscar  Wilde's 
humorous  tale  of  the  cowardly  ghost, 
admirably  tailored  to  the  talents  of 
Charles     Laughton      and  Margaret 
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Art  and  Science 

300  Museum,  cor.  Broadway  and  Quincy  St., 
Cambridge.  Ancient  art;  Oriental  sculpture, 
hronzes.  pottery,  jades!  Romanesque  sculpture; 
Italian.  Spanish.  Flemish  painting.  French  nine- 
teenth century  painting;  English  and  American 
painting:  drawings:  prints:  Pre-Columbian  art: 
special  exhibitions.  Open  week-days  9-5;  Sun- 
days 2-5.  gallery  talk  at  5  o'clock;  closed  legal 
holidays. 

aruner  Museum.  W'orlhington  Street  and  Fen- 
way. Italian  and  Dutch  Masters.  Open  Tuesday. 
Thursday,  and  Saturday,  to  to  4:  Sunday.  1-4. 


useum  of  Fine  Arts.  Hunt- 
ington Ave.  at  Fenway.  Out- 
standing Asiatic  Art  collec- 
tion. 0-5  weekdays,  except 
Monday:  Sunday,  2-6. 

;stitute  of  Modern  Art,  138 
Newbury  Street.  Contemporary 
art  in  all  fields,  including  paint- 
ing, sculpture,  prints,  architec- 
ture, industrial  arts.  Week- 
days, 10-5.  Closed  Sundays. 

obert  C.  Vose  Galleries. 
559  Boylston  Street.  Contem- 
porary and  old  masters.  Week- 
days. 9-6:30.  Closed  Sundays. 


atural  History,  corner  Berkeley  and  Boylston 
Streets.  Notable  collection  of  birds,  eggs,  stuffed 
animals,  fauna,  shells,  botannical  specimens. 
Weekdays,  9-4:30;  Sunday.  1-4:30. 

MVERS1TY  Museum.  Divinity  Avenue.  Harvard 
University.  World-famous  glass  flowers,  forest 
models,  birds,  and  other  rare  collections.  Week- 
days, 9-4:30:  Sundays.  1-4:30. 

eabody  Museum.  Harvard  University.  Cam- 
bridge. Archaeological  collections.  Weekdays. 
9-4:30;  Sunday  and  holidays.  1-4:30. 

)tis  House.  Cambridge  and  Lynde  Sts.,  Harrison 
Gray  Otis  House  for  Preservation  of  N.  E. 
Antiquities:  exhibits  periods  furnishings.  Week- 
days. 9-4:43:  Saturday.  9-12:45.  Admission 
25  cents. 

emitic  Museum.  Divinity  Avenue.  Cambridge. 
History  and  arts  of  Arabs,  Aramaeans,  Assyri- 
ans. Babylonians.  Hebrews  and  Phoenicians. 
Oldest  known  map  in  the  world.  Weekdays, 
9-5 :  Sunday,  1  -4 : 30. 

he  Jewish  Museum,  an  intimate  institution,  its 
collections  featuring  ceremonial  objects,  etch- 
ings and  books.  Open  Sunday  mornings  from 
10: 30  A.M.  to  1  P.M..  and  Monday  evenings 
from  8  o'clock.  122  Elm  Hill  Avenue.  Roxbury. 
(near  Seaver  Street.) 


Sight  Seeing 

asy  lo  reach  by  subway,  street  car,  bus,  on  foot, 
or  via  Gray  Line  at  Slatler  Hotel. 

Boston  Common,  between  Charles  and  Tremonl 
Streets.  Monuments,  commemorative  tablets.  Sol- 
diers and  Sailors  recreations.  Across  Charles  is 
Boston  Public  Garden  with  swan  boats  in 
season. 

>oston  Massacre.  State  Street  at  Congress  St. 
First  blood  of  Revolution  shed  here  on  Marchi 
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5.  177°.  Site  marked  by  circle  on  pavement  and 
tiiblet  on  nearby  building. 

Boston  Tea  Party.  Atlantic  Avenue  at  Pearl 
Street.  I'amous  site  marked  by  tablet. 

DUNKER  Hill  Monument.  Charlestown,  221  foot 
granite  monument  erected  on  hill  site  or  Bunker 
Hill  battle.  Daily.  9-4.  Admission  10c. 

C'opp's  I  Iill  Burial  Ground,  Hull  Street.  To  be 
found  here  is  tomb  of  Edmund  Hartt,  builder  of 
"Old  Ironsides  .  Robert  Newman,  famous  pa- 
triot who  displayed  signal  lanterns  in  tower  of 
"Old  North"  Church. 


Custom  House,  State  Street. 
Prominent  city  landmark,  404 
feet  high.  Observation  towers 
reached  via  special  elevator. 

Faneuil  Hall,  f'aneuil  Hall 
Square.  Given  by  Peter  Fan- 
euil as  Town  Hall  for  Boston. 
Here  was  center  of  Revolu- 
tionary activities  in  Boston  and 
colonies.  Weekdays,  9-6. 

Franklin's  Birthplace,  17 
Milk  Street.  Site  marked  by 
tablet. 


Granary  Cemetery,  Tremont 
Street      near      Park  Street 
Church.  Such  historic  names  as  Peter  Faneuil, 
Paul    Revere,    and    Boston    Massacre  victims 
buried  here. 

King  s  Chapel,  corner  Tremont  and  School  Sts. 
The  British  worshipped  here  during  the  Siege. 
Was  first  Unitarian  Church  in  the  U.  S.  in 
1785.  Daily,  9-4. 

"Old  North"  Church.  Salem  Street.  The  old- 
est church  in  Boston.  Signal  lanterns  of  Paul 
Revere  displayed  from  this  steeple  on  April  18, 
1775,  warning  country  the  British  troops  were 
coming.  Daily.  9-5. 

Old  South  Meeting  House,  Washington  Street 
near  School  Street.  Boston  citizens  gathered  here 
to  protest  British  custom  of  forcing  men  to  join 
English  Navy.  Used  as  riding  school  by  British 
during  Siege  of  Boston.  Daily,  10-4.  Admission 
25c. 

Old  State  House.  Washington  Street  at  head 
of  State  Street.  Site  of  first  Town  House,  whip- 
ping post,  stocks.  Homes  of  Bostonian  Society, 
famed  for  collection  of  ship  models  and  relics. 
Open  daily. 

Pajjk  Street  Church.  Tremont  and  Park  Streets. 
Built  in  1810  on  site  of  Granary.  Gunpowder 
stored  in  basement  during  War  of  1812  resulted 
in  title  of  "Brimstone  Corner"  for  spot.  Here 
"America    was  first  sung  publicly  July  4,  1831. 

Paul  Revere  House.  19  and  21  North  Square. 
Oldest  frame  building  in  city  of  Boston,  with 
many  Revere  relics.  Daily,  10-4.  Admission  25c. 

Paul  Revere  Statue.  Paul  Revere  Mall.  Hano- 
ver Street.  Cyrus  Dallin  s  masterpiece  in  opinion 
of  critics.  Equestrian  statue  of  Paul  Revere. 

State  House.  Beacon  Street  and  Park  Street. 
Designed  by  Bulfinch.  With  statuary  and  his- 
torical relics,  including  celebrated  Codfish  em- 
blem in  House  of  Representatives.  Original 
manuscript — "History  of  Plymouth  Plantation 
by  Bradford.  located  in  library.  Open  9-5. 
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A  RARE 

TREAT ! 


We  have  the  largest  collection  of 
individual  CUPS  and  SAUCERS 
in  the  EAST.  Also  fine  CHINA, 
PORCELAINS,  OLD  SILVER  and 
JEWELRY,  BRIC-A-BRAC  and 
WORKS  OF  ART. 

If  you  enjoy  looking  af  fine  OLD 
THINGS  and  ANTIQUES,  suitable 
for  a  collection  or  gift,  thi$  it  your 
invitation  to  shop  at  the 


Art  (SalUrirB,  Etb. 

66  Arlington  St.  Entrance 
of  Hotel  Stafler 


if 


BLAKE'S 


GIFTS 


Est.  i860 

RECORDS 

STATIONERY 

CANDLES 


GREETING  CARDS 
SHEET  MUSIC 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 
MUSIC  BOXES 

CHINESE  IMPORTS 

MEXICAN  IMPORTS 

HAITIAN  WARES 

Collectors  Miniatures 

of  all  Designs 

BLAKE'S 

156  BOYLSION  STREET 
BOSTON 

HANcock  0087 

Open  Mondays  and  Wednesdays 
9.30  A.  M.  lo  8.30  P.  M. 


(  VBrien.  Robert  Young  is  a  twentieth 
century  Canterville.  MGM. 

KlSMET>— Not  to  be  taken  seriously,  but 
colorful  and  generally  entertaining. 
Ronald  Colman  as  a  beggar  magician 
and  Marlene  Dietrich  as  a  Harem 
beauty.  In  technicolor,  with  Edward 
Arnold.  James  Craig.  MGM. 

Lake  Placid  Serenade— A  pleasant 
ice  musical  wi  th  V  era  Hruba  Ralston, 
Ray  Noble's  Orchestra  and  others. 
Republic. 

Mrs.  Parkington  —  A  sugar-coated, 
but  interesting  version  of  the  cele- 
brated best-seller,  offering  Greer  Gar- 
son  and  Walter  Pidgeon  something 
different  for  a  change.  Agnes  Moore- 
head,  Edward  Arnold.  MGM. 

None  but  the  Lonely  Heart— A 
somber.  impressive  motion  picture 
adapted  by  Clifford  Odets  from 
Richard  Llewellyn's  book.  Ethel  Barry- 
more  and  Cary  Grant  are  superb,  and 
the  others  including  June  Duprez  and 
Barrv  Fitzgerald,  are  quite  excellent. 

RKO. 

Princess  and  the  Pirate— Bob  Hope 
in  a  very  funny  farce  of  the  skull  and 


Dr.  Giovanni,  pickpocket,  entertains  cur- 
rently at   the   Hole/  Sfatfer  Terrace  Room. 


crossbones  days.  Virginia  Mayo,  Wal 
ter     Slezak.     Walter     Brennan  and 
Victor  McLaglen.  Technicolor.  Gold- 
wyn  United  Artists. 

Summer  Storm— Chekov's  Shooting 
Parly  done  to  a  "T"  by  George 
Sanders,  L.  E.  Horton.  Anna  Lee  and 
Linda  Darnell.  United  Artists. 

Thirty  Seconds  Over  Tokyo— A 
Irank,    admirable    film,    without  false 
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sentimentality  or  obvious  Hag-waving. 
Van    Johnson.    Phyllis    Thaxter  and 
Spencer  Tracy,  as  Maj.  James  Doo 
little.  MGM. 

Very  Thought  of  You— The  hasty 
war  marriage  problem  treated  rather 
well  by  Delmar  Daves,  and  well  acted 
by  Eleanor  Parker,  Dane  Clark,  Faye 
Emerson  and  Dennis  Morgan.  War- 
ners. 

Woman  in  the  Window— An  en- 
grossing story  of  a  meek  college  pro- 
fessor who  is  drawn  by  circumstance 
into  murder.  Edward  G.  Robinson  in 
one  of  his  better  roles,  and  Joan  Ben- 
nett, Raymond  Massey.  International 
picture  directed  by  Fritz  Lang. 

RADIO 

Serious  Music— Sundays : 

9:30  a.m.  WBZ  NBC  String  Quartet 
11:30         WEEI  Invitation  To  Music 
12:30  p.m.  WBZ  Stradivari  Ore. 
2 : 30        WBZ  John  Charles  Thomas 
3:00        WEEI  N.  Y.  Philharmonic 

Symphony 
4:30        WBZ    Orchestra.  Arthur 
Fiedler 

5:00        WBZ   Symphony,  Eugene 

Ormandy 
7:00         WNAC    Cleveland  Sym- 

phony. 

Mondays 

8:30  p.m.  WBZ  The  Voice  of  Fire- 
stone 

9:00         WBZ  The  Telephone  Hour 
9:  30         WNAC  Music  of  Worship. 
Frederick  Dvonch 

Tuesdays 

11:30         WBZ  Music  You  Want 

Wed  nesdays 

10:00  p.m.  WEEI  Great  Moments  in 
Music 

1  1  : 50        WEEI  Invitation  To  Music 
Thursdays 

9:30  p.m.  WNAC  Alfredo  Antonini's 
Orch  estra 

Fridays 

12:13  p.m.  WBZ  Music  Appreciation, 

Nicholas  Slonimskv 
9:00        WBZ  Waltz  Time 

Saturdays 

1  1  :00  a.m.  WBZ  First  Piano  Quartet 
3:30  p.m.  WBZ    Orchestras    of  the 
Nation 

5:00         WEEI     Philadelphia  Or- 
chestra 

8:30        WNAC  Detroit  Orchestra. 
Karl  Krueger 


Arthur  Lee  Simpkins,  rJoUvwooA  singer, 
will  open  at  the  Latin  Quarter  on  February 

18. 


SPORTS 

Hockey  —  (Boston  Garden)  Bruins' 
schedule:  Detroit.  Sun..  Feb.  11.  8:30; 
Chicago.  Tues.,  Feb.  13.  8:30:  Ran- 
gers, Sat..  Feb.   17.  8:30. 

Hockey— (Boston     Arena)  Olympics' 
schedule:   Rovers.   Fri..  Feb.  9.  8:30;  • 
W  ashington.  Sat..  Feb.  10.  8:30.  (Bos- 
ton    Garden)   Philadelphia.   Fri..   Feb.  i 
16,   8:30:    Baltimore,    Sun..    Feb.    18,  • 
3  p.m. 

Basketkai.l— ( Boston    Garden)  Rider, 
N.  J.,  vs.  Marshall.  W.  Va.;   Coast -  j 
Guard    Acadenrj     vs.    Geneva,  Pa. 
I  hurs.,  Feb.  1 3.  8  p.m. 

Ice  Follies  of  19-43— (Boston  Garden) 
Opens  I uesday,  Feb.  20.  and  con- 
tinues through  Sunday.  March  4. 
Evenings  at  8:30.  matinees  Saturdays 
and  Sundays  at  2:30.  Special  matinee 
rhursday.  Feb.  22.  at  2:30. 

Boxing— (Boston  Arena)  Mon..  Feb.  , 
12,  8:13.  and  Mon..  Feb.  19.  8:15. 

Wrestling—  (Boston  Arena)  Wed., 
Feb.  i.j.  8:13.  and  Wed..  Feb.  21. 
8:15. 

Public  Skating— (Boston  Arena)  Feb. 
1  1.  2-3.  8-10:30;  Feb.  13.  9  a.m. -noon; 
Feb.  13.  9  a.m. -noon:  Feb.  17.  2-3; 
Feb.  18.  2-3.  8-10:30:  Feb.  22.  9  a.m.- 
noon;  Feb.  25.  9  a.m. -noon.  2-3.  8- 
I  0 :  30. 

Sportsman's  Show  —  (Mechanics 
Building)  Continues  through  Sunday 
February  11. 

• 

THE  BOSTO.MAX 


Qaod  Stood „ „ „  Qaad  fhut 


Ararat.  71  Broadway  (Dev.  8875).  Specializes 
in  Shish  Kebab  (lamb  broiled  on  skewers), 
also  chicken  and  duck.  Open  daily  1 1  a.m.  to 
10  p.m. 

Restaurant  Du-Barry.  at  159  Newbury  Street, 
specializes  in  cuisine  francaise.  Closed  Sundays. 
(Com.  8280). 

The  Viking.  442  Stuart  St.  (Ken.  8333).  Smor- 
gasbord served  with  table  d'hote  dinners  or 
luncheons.  A  place  to  eat  in  Copley  Square  dis- 
trict. Features  an  attractive  lounge  bar. 

Freda's  Capri  Restaurant.  175  Hanover  Street 
(I^AF.  8000).  In  the  heart  of  historic  Boston, 
where  good  food,  service  and  atmosphere  reign. 
Specializing  in  ravioli  and  spaghetti.  Danctng. 
Open  4  p.m.  to  1  a.m.,  including  Sundays. 

Ola.  14  Carver  Street  (Dev.  6816)  Norwegian 
restaurant  with  smorgasbord  the  chief  attrac- 
tion. 
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Pieroni's  Sea  Grills.  603  Washington  St., 
(Han.  8287).  13  Stuart  St.  (Han.  4215). 
and  7  Park  St.  (Han.  1100).  Specialists  in  fine 
sea  foods  prepared  by  expert  chefs. 

Atlantic  Lobster  House.  42  and  46  Warren 
Ave.  (Cha.  0820).  Known  from  coast  to  coast 
for  lobster  and  sea  food.  Located  near  the  North 
Station. 

Durcin-Park.  30  North  Market  Street  (Cap 
2038).  Nationally  famous  dining  rooms.  Good 
substantial  food  served  the  way  you  like  it. 
Located  in  the  heart  of  Boston's  market  district, 
and  plenty  of  market  men  eat  here.  too. 

Union  Oyster  House,  original  at  41  Union  St.. 
not  far  from  Faneuil  Hall  (Cap.  2750)  : 
branches.  143  Stuart  St.  (Lib.  9091),  122 
Canal  St.  (Laf.  6329).  Noted  especially  for 
steaks,  lobsters,  shore  dinners. 


Braemore  Hotel,  Commonwealth  Ave.  at  Ken- 
more  Sta.  (Ken.  4600).  Leisurely  dining,  good 
food,  not  too  expensive.  American  cuisine. 

Boraschi  Cafe.  21  Corning  Street.  (Lib.  9744  )• 
This  "restaurant  of  the  old  school"  and  grotto 
is  noted  for  fine  Italian  foods  and  rare  wiru;s. 
Favorite  of  theatrical  people.  Near  the  "Met." 

Colony  Room.  Hotel  Bellevue,  on  Beacon  Hill 
near  Park  Street.  (Cap.  2900).  Boston's  newest 
price  restaurant.  Fine  food,  nicely  served. 
Breakfast,  luncheon,  dinner,  including  Sundays. 

Dinty  Moore's,  611  (rear)  Washington  Street. 
(Hub.  9040).  In  an  alley  off  Avery  Street,  be- 
hind the  Tremont  Theatre  in  the  heart  of  down- 
town Boston.  Open  daily  except  Sunday  for 
luncheon  and  dinner.  Food  of  the  quality  kind. 
Go  early  if  you  want  a  steak. 

Gardner  Grill.  Mass.  Avenue  at  Norway  Street. 
(Com.  3110).  Here  s  a  place  to  dine  if  you 
want  a  friendly  spot  where  the  emphasis  is  on 
food  and  service. 


Hi-Hat.  Columbus  at  Mass.  (Ken.  0550).  Bar- 
becued chicken  dinners.  Dancing.  Luncheon,  din- 
ner and  supper.  Open  till  3  a.m. 

Kenmore  Hotel.  490  Commonwealth  Ave.  at 
Kenmore  Square  (Ken.  2770)  offers  food  and 
the  best  wines  and  liquors.  Notable  at  this 
Rendezvous  of  Cafe  Society"  is  the  versatility 
of  the  chef.  Almost  any  special  dish  you  name 
will  be  served. 

Locke  Ober  Co..  3  Winter  Place  (Lib.  1340). 
Patronized  by  lovers  of  fine  food  that's  pre- 
pared by  chefs  who  know  their  business. 

Myles  Standish  Hotel.  Beacon  Street  at  Ken- 
more Square.  (Com.  4500)  carries  on  the  tradi- 
tion of  fine  old  New  England  Cooking  in  the 
English  Dining  Room.  Here  you'll  find  favorite 
Boston   dishes  prepared   and  served. 
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Revere  Room,  Parker  House.  Tremont  at  School 
Streets  (Cap.  8600).  A  popular  price  restau- 
rant serving  world  famous  Parker  House  food. 
One  of  Boston  s  showplace  restaurants.  Open 
for  breakfast,  luncheon  and  dinner  except  Sun- 
days. 

Rit/Carlton  Hotel,  .1  5  Arlington  Street.  (Kkn. 
5700)    Excellent    food   with    good  service. 

Sheraton  Hotel.  91  Bay  Stale  Road  (Ken. 
2960).  Outstanding  food  in  surroundings  that 
are  sure  to  please  the  most  discriminating  diners- 
out. 

Town  House.  100  Warrenton  St..  near  Plymouth 
Theatre  (Hub.  0930).  Daily  except  Sunday, 
11  a.m. -I  a.m.  Luncheon,  dinner,  supper  in  a 
subdued  atmosphere. 

Hotel  Vendome.  Commonwealth  Ave.  (Com. 
4700)  maintains  a  high  standard  of  cuisine  and 
service.  You  II  appreciate  the  surroundings  and 
food  in  both  the  Cafe  Vendome  or  the  Fife  & 
Drum  Room.  The  latter  is  a  supper  room. 

Ye  Chicken  House.  Eliot  Street,  between  Tre- 
mont and  Carver  (Dev.  7147).  Specializing  in 
chicken  cooked  in  every  one  of  the  most  popular 
styles.  A  good  place  to  take  the  family. 
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Hotel  Avery,  Washington  Street  at  Avery  (Han. 
1200)  offers  continuous  entertainment  along  with 
a  nicely  varied  menu.  Its  central  location  makes 
it  popular  with  downtown  visitors. 

Circus  Room,  Hotel  Bradford.  275  Tremont 
Street,  (Han.  1400).  One  of  the  most  unusual 
fun  rooms  in  America,  featuring  a  midway,  a 
side  show,  and  a  long  drum  bar. 

Copley  Plaza  Oval  Room,  (Ken.  9000)  top 
food  and  entertainment  add  up  to  a  thoroughly 
enjoyable  evening.  No  food  is  served  during  the 
shows,  so  plan  accordingly.  Hotel  has  three 
other  fine  rooms  and  grills  where  the  same  food 
is  served.  $1  cover  charge  after  10  p.m. 

Hotel  Essex,  just  a  step  from  the  South  Station, 
(Hub.  1600)  is  a  place  to  enjoy  entertainment 
while  dining.  Dinners  are  moderately  priced. 
No  cover  or  minimum  at  any  time. 

Latin  Quarter.  46  Winchester  St.  (Hub.  1920). 
Open  daily  and  Sunday.  Good  food,  floor  shows. 
Evening's  entertainment  in  nice  surroundings. 

Hotel  Lenox,  Exeter  and  Boylston  Sts.  (Ken. 

5300).   Dining   and  dancing   in   the  V-Room. 

Bob  Hardy  s  band  provides  music.  Pleasant 
surroundings. 

Mayfair,  54  Broadway  (Lib.  0700).  is  a  smart 
intimate  club  with  an  excellent  kitchen. 

Music  Box,  in  the  Copley  Square  Hotel  at  47 
Huntington  Ave.  (Com.  9200)  has  a  supper 
room  that  provides  food  in  intimate  surround- 
ings. Continuous  entertainment  featured  is  seen 
in  supper  room  too. 

Satire  Room.  Fensgate  Hotel.  534  Beacon  Street 
(Ken.  4460).  Food  is  excellent  although  ex- 
pensive, and  the  intimate  size  of  the  room  is 
definitely  on  the  exclusive  side.  $2  minimum 
charge  at  all  times. 

Statler  Terrace  Room.  Hotel  Statler.  Park  Sq. 
(Han.  2000).  Fine  food  and  dance  music.  Fa- 
mous name  entertainment  the  policy  here.  $1 
cover  charge  after  9  p.m.  Lounge  Bar  for 
cocktails.  Cafe  Rouge  and  English  Lunch 
Room  for  breakfast,  luncheon  and  dinner. 
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Stwtitan  Vigilantea, 


Probably  the  most  widely  damned  or- 
ganization in  Boston  is  the  New  Eng- 
land Watch  and  Ward  Society.  At 
its  strait  doorway  is  placed  the  hlame 
for  every  act  of  censorship  which  has 
made  Boston  the  laughing  stoclc  of  the 
country.  Strange  Fruit  is  banned.  Nan 
Blackstone  is  forced  to  leave  the  Fens- 
gate  before  her  contract  expires,  Kath- 
erine  Dunham's  Tropical  Revue  is 
sliced  to  ribbons,  lines  are  ripped  out 
of  Wallfl  ower  even  though  New  York 
sees  no  ill  in  it- 
Yet  in  spite  of  its  influence  on  the 
cultural  life  of  the  city,  no  one  seems 
to  know  very  much  about  the  group. 
The  average  citizen  is  apt  to  think  of 
it  as  consisting  of  tight-laced,  black 
bearded  men  who  sit  around  a  table 
and  snicker  behind  one  hand  while 
they  paw  through  mountainous  piles 
of  books  and  magazines  with  the  other, 
hoping  to  find  some  questionable  word 
or  situation  so  they  can  ban  it  from 
sale  in  Boston,  thus  assuring  its  sale 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  country. 

Censorship  in  Boston  is  a  devious 
thing.  The  Watch  and  Ward  is  al- 
most invariably  blamed  for  all  censor- 
ship. Doubtless  they  play  a  very  large 
part  in  it,  but  there  are  almost  always 
two  other  groups  involved.  The  Bos- 
ton police  occasionally  take  action 
against  what  they  believe  to  be  an 
objectionable  book,  and  in  at  least  one 
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case,  they  banned  a  book,  The  Plastic 
Age  by  Percy  Marks,  to  which  the 
Watch  and  Ward  Society  gave  a 
clean  bill  of  health.  The  Watch  and 
Ward  seldom  make  a  move  against  a 
book  of  literary  pretentions  except  on 
a  complaint  to  them.  Frequently  the 
complaint  comes  from  the  police,  who 
want  to  toss  the  onus  of  censorship 
off  onto  someone  else. 

Indiscriminate  censorship  such  as 
Boston  has  is  always  aggravating  and 
exasperating.  But  that  the  actual  ban- 
ning should  take  place  as  it  does,  is 
worse.  The  third  group  involved  de- 
serves nothing  but  contempt  from  the 
public,  yet  they  are  generally  held 
blameless.  The  Boston  Bookseller's 
Board  of  Trade  submits  questionable 
books  to  its  own  delitescent  committee, 
and  then  on  their  recommendation, 
takes  any  that  are  found  even  remotely 
objectionable  from  their  shelves.  Can- 
nery Row,  at  least  for  a  time,  could  not 
be  purchased  in  certain  Boston  book- 


stores, although  neither  the  police  nor 
the  Watch  and  Ward  had  at  the  time, 
at  any  rate,  found  it  objectionable. 

The  idea  that  an  organization 
should  be  its  own  censor,  as  is  the 
case  with  radio  stations,  is  all  right, 
so  long  as  the  group  is  possessed  of 
normal  courage.  Even  though  one  does 
not  approve  of  the  part  the  police  or 
the  Watch  and  Ward  Society  play  in 
Boston  censorship,  at  least  they  have 
some  ground  for  their  actions.  It  would 
seem  that  the  sellers  of  books  should 
align  themselves  with  the  author,  and 
should  be  willing  to  fight  for  the  right 
of  a  serious  writer  to  describe  life  as 
he  sees  it. 

Actually  the  supervision  of  books  is 
only  a  very  small  part  of  the  activities 
of  tbe  Watch  and  Ward  Society. 
Exactly  how  important  they  regard 
that  part  of  their  work  is  difficult  to 
determine.  Louis  Croteau,  the  execu- 
tive secretary,  does  not  hesitate  to  ad- 
mit his  pique  at  Municipal  Judge 
Elijah  Adlow,  who  recently  dismissed 
a  case  brought  by  the  Watch  and 
Ward  Society  against  the  Dartmouth 
Bookstall.  Inc.  for  selling  a  copy  of 
Erskine  Caldwell's  Tragic  Ground. 
Yet  whether  that  pique  arose  out  of  a 
definite  conviction  that  the  book  en- 
dangered the  morals  of  Bostonians  or 
from  the  fact  that  it  would  lower  the 
Society's  percentage  of  convictions  of 


cases  brought  to  court  was  not  clear. 
Mr.  Croteau  said  that  the  activity  of 
the  Society  in  the  field  of  book  cen- 
sorship was  solely  for  the  protection 
of  the  immature  mind.  A  bill  is  to  be 
introduced  in  the  State  Legislature  to 
limit  the  sale  of  objectionable  books 
to  minors,  much  as  liquor  sales  are 
restricted.  It  would  not  stop  adolescents 
from  reading  such  books,  any  more 
than  it  stops  an  eighteen  year  old  from 
getting  a  rum  coke  if  he  really  wants 
it,  but  it  might  go  a  long  way  toward 
clearing  up  the  censorship  situation  in 
Boston. 

The  crux  o  f  the  whole  censorship 
question  lies  in  the  confusion  over 
how  and  where  lines  should  be  drawn. 
Literate  Bostonians  yowl  at  having  to 
have  the  best  sellers  sent  in  from  New 
York  or  at  having  to  buy  them  on  the 


slv  from  their  fay  orite  booklegger,  yet 
few  thinking  persons  would  want  to 
have  the  city  wide  open  to  porno- 
graphic literature.  There  have  been 
too  many  sex  murders  around  here  to 
make  available  for  twisted  minds  such 
out  and  out  titillating  teasers  as  il- 
lustrated books  on  perversion,  for  in- 
stance, which  all  too  often  are  found 
in  the  possession  of  degenerates. 

Theatrical  censorship  is  completely 
confounding.  Burlesque  gals  are  al- 
lowed to  do  a  reasonably  satisfying 
strip  while  ballet  dancers  have  been 
ordered  to  wear  tights.  The  patrons 
of  legit  theaters  mostly  don't  mind  the 
Old  Howard  and  such  being  kept 
under  stric  t  supervision,  while  the  pa- 
trons of  the  illegitimate  theaters  are 
scarcely  bothered  by  cuts  in  the  legit 
realm.     but     are     all     but  mortally 


wounded  by  limitations  placed  on 
bumps  and  grinds. 

Apart  from  its  activities  in  protect- 
ing Bostonians  from  contamination  in 
the  realms  of  art  and  near-art,  the 
Watch  and  W  ard  Society  engages  in 
a  great  many  other  activities,  and  in 
spite  of  the  antagonism  aroused  in  the 
minds  of  a  great  many  over  its  part 
in  censorship,  its  activities  in  other 
fields  deserve  to  be  weighed  and  meas- 
ured with  as  little  bias  as  possible. 

The  Watch  and  Ward  Society  was 
founded  in  1878  at  a  meeting  held  in 
the  Park  Street  Church,  under  the 
name  of  the  New  England  Society  for 
the  Suppression  of  V  ice,  under  the 
leadership  of  Rev.  Frederick  Baylies 
Allen.  Among  the  first  vice  presidents 
was  Phillips  Brooks,  as  well  as  the 
presidents  at  that  time  of  Dartmouth. 
Amherst,  Colby.  Yale  and  the  Univer- 
sity 01  \  ermont.  The  organization  was 
closely  patterned  on  one  founded  in 
London  in  1802:  its  object  was  to 
remove  commercialized  temptations  to 
vice  and  crime. 

Later  it  changed  its  name  to  the 
New  England  Watch  and  Ward  So- 
1  icl\ .  The  original  w  atch  and  ward  so- 
c  ielies  in  New  England  were  organized 
to  provide  for  community  protection. 

stand  in  relation  to  the  present 
day  police  departments  as  the  old 
volunteer  fire  companies  do  in  rela- 
tion to  the  present  fire  departments. 
Althougl  1  not  of  direct  lineage,  the 
present  organization  is  certainly  a  tra- 
ditional descendant  of  the  original 
watch  and  ward  soc  ieties. 

Probably  the  most  powerful  man 
in  the  group  is  the  honorary  president. 
(  iodfre\  L.  Cabot.  He  graduated  from 
Harvard  magna  cum  laude  in  188a. 
.tnd  is  one  of  Americ  a">  leading  manu- 
facturer!; of  carbon  blac  k.  He  learned 
to  fry  before  the  last  war.  and  invented 
and  developed  a  method  of  picking  up 
burdens  in  lull  flight.  He  is  a  member 
of  a  number  of  clubs,  iru  luding  the 
Harvard,  the  Union  and  the  Press 
CI  ub  of  Boston.  He  is  a  Unitarian. 

The  president  of  the  Society  is 
Charles  H.  Meming.  He  was  born  in 
New  Brunswick.  Canada,  and  spent 
his  boyhood  on  a  farm.  He  was  gradu- 
ated from  normal  school  and  began  to 
teach    when    he    was    eighteen.  At 
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twenty-two  he  came  to  the  United 
States  and  went  to  work  for  the  Ap- 
pleton  Publishing  Company  in  New 
York  City.  He  later  worked  for  an 
insurance  company.  He  has  always 
been  an  active  church  member,  has 
served  as  a  deacon  in  his  church,  and 
was  for  several  years  president  of  the 
Beverly  Council  of  Churches.  He  was 
during  the  last  war  a  Divisional  Sec- 
retary of  the  YMCA  in  France  and  he 
has  since  been  active  in  both  Y  and 
Scout  work.  He  organized  both  the 
Salem  and  Newburyport  Kiwanis 
Clubs.  He  is  married,  has  two  sons, 
and  a  daughter  who  is  a  physician. 

l  isted  as  directors  on  the  letterhead 
sent  out  with  their  last  report  are,  be- 
sides those  already  named,  Rev.  Dana 
McLean  Greeley,  minister  of  the  Arl- 
ington Street  Church,  a  Harvard 
graduate.  Unitarian  and  Republican; 
Alfred  YV.  Ingalls,  counsel  for  the 
Watch  and  Ward;  Stiles  F.  Kedy; 
Rabbi  R.  V.  Landau;  James  P.  Mc- 
Namara;  Sumner  Low  Raymond; 
Stanley  B.  Vandersall.  D.D.;  and 
Edward  R.  Woodfin.  The  vice  presi- 
dents at  that  time  were  Rev.  Endicott 
Peabody,  D.D.,  headmaster  of  Groton, 
who  has  since  died,  and  Rev.  Ray- 
mond Calkins,  D.D.,  of  the  First 
Church  (Congregational)  of  Cam- 
bridge. 

No  list  of  members  has  been  in- 
cluded in  their  report  since  that  of 
1941-1942.  That  one  includes  a  ma- 
ority  out  of  some  seventy  of  old  line 
New  England  names,  Bradford,  Cabot, 
Carter.  Chase,  Coolidge,  Lowell, 
Mayo,  Pickering,  Prescott,  Sears, 
Thayer  and  Woodward,  among  others. 
Apparently  membership  depends  upon 
making  a  contribution  to  the  Society. 

Total  donations  over  the  past  six 
years  have  ranged  from  $1,989.50  in 
1941  to  $3,705.00  in  1944,  and  the  in- 
crease in  gifts  has  been  steady.  In  the 
year  ending  in  February  of  1944.  more 
than  eleven  thousand  dollars  was  paid 
by  the  Society  in  salaries,  and  more 
than  six  thousand  in  investigation  ex- 
penses. In  spite  of  the  larger  number 
of  gifts,  there  was  a  deficit  of  more 
than  four  thousand  during  that  year. 

As  of  February  29  of  last  year,  they 
had  an  endowment  of  $215,340.03 
largely  invested  in  Stocks  (American 


Tel.  and  Tel.,  Commonwealth  Edison, 
General  Electric,  General  Motors, 
etc.)  and  bonds  (Adams  Express  Co., 
Allis-Chal  mers,  Col  umbia  Gas  & 
Electric,  Hudson  and  Manhattan 
R.R..  Northern  Pacific,  etc.) 

The  heaviest  burden  of  the  work 
done  naturally  falls  to  the  executive 
secretary.  President  Fleming  looks  like 
a  Watch  and  Warder;  Louis  Croteau 
definitely  does  not.  He's  a  short,  heavy 
set  man  with  impressive  shoulders, 
black  wavy  hair  that  is  beginning  to 
whiten  around  his  ears,  and  eyes  that 
in  some  lights  are  a  peculiar— almost 
luminous. — shade  of  brown.  He  first 
came  into  contact  with  the  Watch  and 
Ward  Society  when  as  a  student  he 
prepared  at  the  request  of  Daniel 
Marsh,  a  study  of  the  methods  used 
by  the  Society. 

He  was  for  a  number  of  years  in  the 
restaurant  business,  but  coming  back 
from  a  vacation  in  Florida  one  year 
his  car  was  struck  head  on  by  another 


and  he  was  injured  so  badly  that  he 
was  in  the  hospital  for  a  year  as  a 
result.  It  was  feared  for  some  time  that 
he  would  never  walk  again,  but  with 
out  questions  he  now  gets  around  as 
easily  as  ever. 

He  returned  to  Boston,  broke,  with- 
out work,  in  the  middle  of  the  de- 
pression. He  was  offered  a  job  as  a 
part  time  investigator  by  the  th  en 
secretary  of  the  Society,  Charles  S. 
Bodwell.  He  hesitated  for  some  time 
before  accepting  it,  since  he  did  not 
like  the  idea  of  doing  that  type  of 
work.  Eventually  he  worked  his  way 
up  so  that  when  Mr.  Bod  well  died  in 
1941  he  became  acting  secretary,  and 
six  months  later,  the  permanent  execu- 
tive secretary. 

In  his  appointment  there  was  a  defi- 
nite break  with  tradition,  since  the 
Watch  and  Ward  Society  has  been 
largely  Yankee  and  Protestant,  while 
Mr.  Croteau  is  a  Catholic. 

Over  the  years  Mr.  Croleau's  atti- 
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tude  toward  his  job  has  changed  con- 
siderably. He  likes  his  job  thoroughly 
now,  he  feels  he  has  a  definite  talent 
for  the  work,  and  each  year  has 
brought  him  an  increasing  amount  of 
satisfaction  in  what  he  has  accom- 
plished. 

Recently  a  worried  mother  appeared 
at  a  suburban  police  station.  Her  two 
daughters,  thirteen  and  fifteen,  had 
not  been  home  for  three  days,  and  she 
was  understandably  worried  about 
them.  The  police  were  not  very  sym- 
pathetic, since  they  were  receiving  a 
large  number  of  such  complaints.  The 
mother  had  a  friend  in  the  state  gov- 
ernment, to  whom  she  appealed,  but 
he  was  unable  to  help  her.  She  went 
again  to  the  police.  This  time  the  man 
at  the  desk  suggested  that  since  she 
admitted  that  her  younger  daughter 
liked  sailors,  she  was  probably  just 
doing  what  she  considered  her  patri- 
otic duty. 


The  furious  mother  went  back  to 
her  friend  at  the  State  House,  and  his 
secretary  sent  her  to  the  office  of  the 
Watch  and  Ward  Society  at  41  Mt. 
Vernon  Street.  Mr.  Croteau  listened 
to  her  story  and  told  her  that  he  was 
sorry,  but  that  the  Watch  and  Ward 
Society  could  not  handle  missing  per- 
son cases.  The  mother  was  so  genu- 
inely upset  that  finally  he  agreed  to 
keep  on  watch  for  the  girls.  She  gave 
him  a  picture  of  the  older  one  for 
identification. 

Mr.  Croteau  visits  on  an  average 
two  night  clubs  and  such  each  eve- 
ning, to  observe  the  floor  shows,  to 
keep  track  of  the  movements  of  pro- 
fessional prostitutes,  to  watch  for  evi- 
dence of  narcotic  and  marijuana  traffic, 
and  to  look  for  delinquent  minors.  On 
this  particular  evening,  the  investi- 
gators covered  Boston  thorou  ghly. 
They  finally  found  a  bartender  in 
Kenmore   Square  who   had   seen  the 


girls,  but  tha  t  was  all  the  luck  thev 
had. 

The  next  day  they  missed  the  girls 
again  in  South  Station.  An  anony- 
mous telephone  tip  sent  a  Watch  and 
Ward  investigator  and  a  policeman 
down  to  the  North  End.  and  after  a 
short  search  the  girls  were  found,  ful- 
filling in  every  sense  the  suggestion  of 
the  second  policeman.  The  beds  in  the 
room  were  filthy,  and  a  drunk  and  a 
woman  known  to  be  a  professional 
prostitute  were  watching  proceedings. 

Had  the  police  alone  been  handling 
the  case  it  would  have  been  difficult 
to  keep  from  booking  the  two  girls 
and  thus  giving  them  a  police  record 
which  would  follow  them  through  life. 
Since  the  Watch  and  Ward  Society 
was  handling  the  case  the  girls  were 
taken  to  its  office  and  the  parents  were 
called  in.  While  waiting  for  them  to 
arrive  the  secretary  talked  with  the 
girls  and  tried  to  get  them  to  tell  exact- 
ly why  they  had  run  away  from  home. 
T  hey  refused  to  tell  him. 

When  their  father  arrived  he  walked 
Inrou  gh  the  outer  office,  and  into  the 
inner  one.  and  without  a  word,  struck 
his  older  daughter  a  terrific  blow  on 
her  face.  The  secretary  promptly  tossed 
him  back  into  the  outer  office  ana 
closed  the  door.  The  older  girl  said 
to  him.  "You  wanted  to  know  why  1 
left  home?  I'll  show  you  why."  She 
turned  around  and  pulled  up  her 
sweater.  Her  back  was  covered  with 
heavy  angry  welts.  'Til  tell  you  some- 
thing else."  she  went  on.  "He's  my 
step  father,  he's  always  beaten  us  like 
this.  And  what's  more,  I'm  going  to 
have  a  baby  and  it's  his." 

A  check  up  on  the  story  showed 
that  it  was  true.  Her  step  father  is  now 
in  Charle  stown  Sttite  Prison  and  the 
girls  have  been  given  another  chance. 

It  is  cases  of  this  type  which  bring 
the  investigators  of  the  Wc-\\  then 
■..ilisl.u  lion.  They  do  not  see  them- 
selvea  in  the  light  of  avengers  nor  think 
of  their  function  as  that  of  punishing 
wrongdoers.  Rather,  they  feel  that  it  is 
their  duty  to  protect  the  immature  and 
and  those  who  are  not  capable  of  pro- 
tecting themselves.  Because  of  this 
they  are  able  to  temper  their  justice 
with  mercy,  when  they  feel  mercy  i- 
c  alled  lor.  When  action  is  needed  it  is 
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swift  and  certain.  They  obtain  more 
than  98%  convictions  on  cases  which 
they  carry  to  court. 

Up  until  1930,  the  Watch  and 
W  ard  Society  did  its  work  almost  en- 
tirely without  the  help  of  the  police. 
When  a  complaint  was  made  to  them, 
their  investigators  collected  the  needed 
evidence,  secured  in  most  cases  a 
hench  warrant  and  then  gave  it  to  the 
police  to  serve.  Naturally  this  method 
was  not  one  to  increase  good  feeling 
between  the  Society  and  the  police. 
Since  1930  an  attempt  has  been  made 
wherever  possible  to  work  with  the 
jlocal  law  enforcement  officers.  Since 
the  work  of  the  oociety  covers  the 
lentire  New  England  region,  it  is 
impossible  to  make  any  blanket  state- 
ment which  applies  equally  to  all  re- 
lationships between  the  two,  but  since 
more  than  seventy  percent  of  the  com- 
plaints they  received  last  year  came 
from  duly  authorized  law  enforcement 
agencies,  a  good  guess  would  be  that 
while  the  police  would  be  slow  to 
give  an  official  accolade  to  the  group, 
hat  as  individuals  they  find  its  ac- 
tivities worth  while. 

The  Society  has  investigated  many 
omplaints  of  gambling  of  one  sort  or 
another,  slot  machines  and  crap  games, 
punch  boards  and  bookies,  number 
pools,  penny  candy  lotteries,  bank 
nights  at  movie  houses,  mail  order 
ush  and  pull  cards  and  beano  games. 
Another  series  of  investigations  were 
against  "Houses  of  III  Fame."  Under 
Ithis  heading  comes  complaints  about 
girl  shows  at  carnivals  and  fairs,  un- 
supervised overnight  cabins  believed 
o  be  illegally  occupied,  stag  parties, 
)rofessionaI  prostitution  and  the  some- 
hat  more  difficult  task  of  trying  to 
t  e  ac  ivities  of  the  amateur  free- 
ance  Victory  Girl  type  of  charity  pros- 
r  titution. 

In  their  last  report,  the  Watch  and 
W  ard  Society  secretary  said,  "As  com- 
pared with  the  rest  of  the  nation,  it 
:an  truthfully  be  said  that  our  New 
England  States  are  exceptionally  well 
>ff  with     gard  to  prostitution." 

Another  part  of  their  work  has  to  do 
vith  various  miscellaneous  cases,  in- 
vestigation of  police  officers  believed  to 
ic  getting  graft  from  houses  of  prosti- 
ution,  of  minors  admitted  to  public 
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"Hahl  I  knew  you  were  putting  too  much  alcohol  in  the  radiator}" 


dance  halls,  of  the  actions  of  a  known 
psychopathic,  and  other  difficult  to 
classify  investigations. 

The  purpose  of  these  investigators 
is  to  secure  evidence  as  to  the  actual 
commission  of  an  illegal  act,  and  then 
be  willing  to  swear  to  it  on  the  witness 
stand.  Massachusetts  has  an  entrap- 
ment law,  so  contrary  to  public  opin- 
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ion  the  evidence  is  secured  by  legiti- 
mate methods,  and  the  Society  will 
discharge  immediately  any  employee 
found  to  be  employing  illegal  or  un- 
fair means  of  investigation  or  prose- 
cution. 

The  Society  has  been  publicity  shy. 
because  it  feels  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  secure  unbiased  and 
fair  coverage,  and  partly  because  to 
expose  agents  to  the  glare  of  pub- 
licity would  be  to  decrease  their  use- 
fulness. 

It  can  be  said  in  the  defense  of  the 
Watch  and  Ward  Society  that  it  pro- 
vides several  useful  functions:  it  can 
frequently  gather  a  type  of  evidence 
which  the  police  would  find  it  hard  to 
obtain,  can  on  occasion  protect  per- 
sons who  have  made  a  single  mistake 
and  who  are  not  apt  to  make  another 
Irom  publicity  and  the  stigma  of  a 
court  record.  It  is  more  approachable 
than  the  police,  has  more  time  to  de- 
vote to  the  small  complainant,  and  is 
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able  to  go  into  any  community  where 
t lie  police  department  is  inefficient  and 
corrupt  and  get  results  which  might 
otherwise  be  lacking. 

Yet  none  of  these  things  can  bal- 
ance the  fact  that  the  Watch  and 
W  ard  Society  is,  as  itsejf  it  claims  to 
be,  an  independent  law  enforcement 
agency,  and  as  such  has  no  place  in  a 
democratic  society.  Regardless  of  the 
good  it  does,  the  existence  of  that  type 
of  organization  is  potentially  danger- 
ous to  the  community,  for  two  reasons. 

First,  it  is  curative  rather  than  pre- 
ventative. If  our  present  duly  author- 
ized law  enforcement  agencies  are  not 
able  of  themselves  to  control  crime  in 
this  section,  then  the  effort  should  be 
made  to  strengthen  those  agencies  so 
they  can  cope  with  it.  rather  than  prop- 
ping  up  their  work  with  that  of  ama- 
teurs, however  skillful.  If  proper  protec- 
tion is  not  given  to  the  individual  who 
makes  a  single  mistake  and  who  would 
suffer  because  of  police  handling  of 
the  case,  then  rules  of  police  procedure 
should  be  changed.  To  have  one  in- 
dividual given  protection  by  the 
Watch  and  Ward  Society,  as  hap- 
pens   when    it    refuses    to  prosecute, 


regardless  of  the  welfare  of  that  in- 
dividual, if  another  in  exac  tly  the 
same  circumstances  and  of  similar  ac- 
tual innocence,  when  picked  up  by 
the  police  gets  a  legal,  and  heavier, 
punishment  then  the  actual  result  is 
lh.it  the  law  has  been  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  people  and  put  in  to  that 
ol  a  few   citizens.  And  regardless  of 


who  those  citizens  may  be.  or  how 
worthy  their  purpose,  from  the  stand- 
point of  efficient,  democratic  govern- 
ment, the  system  is  wrong,  and  will 
remain  so. 

For  the  Watch  and  Ward  Society, 
being  a  volunteer  organization,  has  no 
legal  responsibility  to  the  people  of 
New  England.  They  are  not  elected 
by  the  people.  Thev  are  not  account- 
able to  the  people.  Such  a  group,  how- 
ever blameless  at  the  moment,  is 
potentially  dangerous.  Praiseworthy 
though  the  efforts  of  interested  citizens 
may  be  who  work  through  and  with 
this  organization,  the  same  determined 
time  and  effort  placed  into  improving 
the  duly  constituted  agencies  of  law 
and  order  would  in  the  end  be  of  much 
more  value  to  the  community  in 
general. 

Ideallv  there  should  be  no  need  for 
such  an  organization  as  the  New  Eng- 
land Watch  and  W  ard  bocietv.  but 
unfortunately  conditions  in  New  Eng- 
land are  not  ideal.  Americans  are 
prone  to  mind  their  own  business  par- 
ticularly if  by  minding  someone  else's 
they  risk  coming  in  contact  with  the 
polite.  This  I  iv e  and  let  live  philoso- 
phy, the  reluctance  of  the  average  (  iti 
zen  to  assume  any  responsibility  for 
I  he  kind  of  gov  ernment  which  his  tax 
money  buys  makes  necessary,  or  at 
least  understandable,  the  existence  of 
,i  «j roup  su«  li  as  the  Watch  and  Ward 
Society. 


Pour  Le  Jeune  Coquette 

II  you  do  no/  love  when  ihe  fire  o|  yoti//i 
Starts  lo  increase  the  throhhing  in  your  reins. 
Nor  when  your  eves  seem  radiant  with  truth. 
And  are  as  yet  utidimmed  hy  passion's  stains' 
How  can  it  come  to  life  some  distant  day 
When  age  reveals  the  stimulus  has  fled/ 
I'or  if  love  is  not  cherished  in  your  May, 
Its  fire  in  life  s  December  wdl  he  dead. 

^  ou  cannot  think  that  after  other  lips 
I  lace  rohhed  your  own  of  nectar  in  the  past. 
A  man  would  want  the  few  remaining  sips 
OJ  vapidness  you  offered  him  at  last' 
No,  if  you  cannot  love  tvhen  in  your  May, 
. \n</  think  platonic  friendship  can  exist; 
There  is  a  price  which  CO<fuettes  have  to  pay. 
And  that  is  Doing  slighted  and  unkissed. 

G.  Y.  Ke.N'YON- AsilhNDEN 
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It  has  been  said  that  Boston  is  not 
a  city,  but  a  state  of  mind.  It  might  be 
more  to  the  point  to  say  that  Boston 
is  a  state  of  confusion.  The  editors  of 
Life  recently  made  the  error  o  f  thi  nk- 
ing  that  when  they  spoke  of  Boston 
and  South  Boston  that  they  were  dis- 
<u»>ing  the  same  place.  Nothing  could 
be  farther  from  the  truth.  South  Boston 
is  a  distinct  entity,  with  its  own  his- 
tory, moods,  attitudes,  prides  and  just 
about  everything  else. 

If  nothing  else,  the  Life  article  and 
pic  tures  gave  the  city- something  to  talk 
about  during  the  past  few  weeks.  We 
heard  three  men  talking  it  over  in  a 
drug  store.  One  of  them  said  that  the 
best  South  Boston  story  he'd  heard 
was  an  old  one.  but  it  was  still  good. 

Along  about  lQlO  or  ti,  the  Boston 
III  changed  the  color  of  their  street 
cars  from  brown  to  bright  orange.  The 
change  went  unprotes  ted  if 
not  unnoticed  until  the  seven- 
teenth of  March  came  around. 
The  first  EI  car  that  crossed 
the  line  into  South  Boston 
that  day  got  less  than  two 
blocks  into  the  city  before 
every  window  in  it  was 
broken.  The  same  thing  hap- 
pened to  every  other  car  that 
ventured  into  the  city  all  day 
long.  Finally  the  EI  stopped 
sending  the  cars  back  to  the 
carbarn  for  new  glass  and 
ran  them  windowless  the  rest 
of  the  day. 

Contrary  to  general  belief, 
the  largest  group  of  foreign 
born  in  the  city  is  not  Irish 

but  Canadians. 

*    *  * 

Witcnes 
A  bill  has  been  hied  in  the 
legislature  to  completely  exT 
onerate  all  of  the  witches,  ac- 
cused or  executed,  in  the 
early  days  of  the  state.  We  for 
one  would  like  to  raise  a  pro- 
test against  any  such  action. 
A  friend  of  ours  has  just  dis- 


covered with  unbounded  glee  that 
two  of  her  ancestors  left  this  good  life 
rather  rapidly  because  they  had  been 
accused  of  witchcraft.  If  the  action  is 
taken  so  that  they  stand  historically 
as  never  having  been  witches,  or  hav- 
ing been  convicted  of  being  witches, 
or  having  been  executed  as  witches, 
tben  she'll  have  a  hard  time  explaining 
just  why  the  two  fair  maidens  were 
hanged  by  the  neck  until  dead.  As 
over  against  having  various  other 
crimes  responsible  for  their  death, 
witchcraft  at  least  has  a  flavor. 

And  besides,  we're  about  convinced 

that  there  are  witches  anyhow. 

*    *  * 

Sour  Grapes 
Random  house  has  just  announced 
a  book  by  EII  iot  Paul  entitled  I'll  Hate 
Myself  in  the  Morning  and  Summer 
in  December.  We  can  understand  any 


one  hating  himself  in  the  morning. 
It's  a  very  common  occurrence,  but 
how  any  one  could  hate  summer  in 
December,  especially  with  all  the 
snow  we've,  been  having  lately,  is 
beyond  us.  Probably  just  sour  grapes. 

Enough's  Enough 
Dropped  in  the  other  afternoon  at  a 
local  radio  station  to  hear  the  broad- 
cas  t.  It  was  one  of  those  shows  that 
depend  on  audience  participation.  A 
couple  of  GI's  complete  with  battle 
ribbons  showed  up  and  sat  in  the 
front  row,  each  with  a  cane.  The 
emcee  spotted  them  and  wandered 
over.  He  asked  names  and  addresses 
as  usual,  and  then  he  found  out  they 
were  on  leave  from  Armv  hospitals. 

Wh  at    happened    the  n   was  what 
usually   happens.   "Where  were  you 
wounded?  In  France?  Well,  just  what 
happened?  You  got  hit  in  the 
leg?   By   an   eighty-eight?  Is 
that   a   shrapnel?   Does  that 
mean    the   shell   exploded  in 
your  leg?"  and  then  he  went 
on  to  the  second  one,  who'd 
left    both    his    legs  outside 
Rome.  They  were   good  sol- 
diers.    They     answered  the 
ft  questions,    but    after    it  was 

K  over,  one  of  them  reached  up 

''*^\  and  mopped  his  face  with  his 
handkerchief,  and  then  the 
back  of  his  neck. 

Afterwards    someone  said, 
VWVj      "That's  a  show  that  touches 
{         I      the  heart,  isn't  it?" 
A       j  Frankly,   we're   very  much 

H  I  tired  o  f  tha  t  type  of  thing. 
B  I  Kids  who've  done  their  bit. 
B  who've    been    wounded  and 

B  j  are  faced  with  building  up  a 
life  all  over  again  as  those 
two  were,  deserve  a  decent 
respect  for  their  sensibilities. 
Because  a  man  holds  a  micro- 
phone in  his  hand,  he  has  no 
right  to  ask  questions  which 
cannot  but  be  hard  to  answer, 
regardless    of    how    well  ad- 
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justed  the  wounded  may  be.  That's 
going  too  far. 

I  oily-Second  Street 
Practically  everybody  in  Boston 
was  waiting  in  Arlington  Street  sub- 
way station  for  a  Park  Street  car  the 
other  night.  So  thick  was  the  crowd 
that  a  body  was  very  lucky  to  get  into 
the  sixth  car  to  stop.  One  young  man 
started  to  get  out  of  one.  trolley,  but 
the  unbroken  ranks  of  homo  sapiens 
stopped  him  for  a  second.  Then,  sud- 
denly, a  broad  grin  spread  over  his 
face.  "Gee,"  lie  said  gleefully.  "Just 
like  New  York." 

Go  Jeeping 
A  friend  of  ours  came  out  with  a 
slang  expression  which  was  new  to  us. 
Seems  to  "go  jeeping"  means  to  pick 
up  a  man  in  uniform,  or  the  other  way 


about.  Our  admiration  for  the  smooth- 
est pick-up  come-on-jeeping  line  of  the 
week  goes  to  the  Canadian  flier  who 
stopped  in  front  of  a  Boston  miss, 
clicked  his  heels,  saluted  sharply,  and 
asked,  "And  where  sha  II  I  pick  vou 

up  at  quarter  past  seven  tonight ?" 

*    *  * 

Quakers 

Bennett  Cerf  in  his  Trade  Winds 
column  in  the  Saturday  Review  of 
Literature  recently  told  the  story  about 
the  member  of  the  American  Friends' 
Service  Committee  who  was  going 
overseas,  and  who.  in  filling  out  one 
of  the  numerous  questionaires  put 
down  after  Religion:  Quaker.  The 
( lerk  looked  at  it  and  said,  'That's 
no  religion.  That's  a  trademark." 

Our  own  favorite  Quaker  stor\ 
comes  from  a  secretary  who  worked 
for  a  man  who  was  a  Friend.  He  was 


'Do 


you  s 


tuff  oli 


very  much  in  love  with  his  wife,  and 
daily  he  called  her  on  the  phone.  The 
secretary  was  entranced  by  his  use 
of  plain   speech  in   speaking  to  her. 

How  is  thee  this  afternoon?  Has  thee 
had  a  pleasant  day?  I  love  thee  very 
much,  my  dear." 

One  afternoon,  however,  he  was  for 
some  reason  cross  with  his  wife,  and 
his  secretarv  heard,  to  her  amazement, 
the  foil  owing  words.  "Dear,  will  thee 
please  do  something  for  me/  Will  thee 

please  go  to  hell?" 

$    $  s 

Mad  Dog  Department 
So  far  as  we  know  nothing  has  been 
done  about  the  woman  who  an- 
nounced recently  that  she  knew  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  rabies  and  that 
to  prove  it  she  would  let  any  mad  dog 
bite  her.  In  the  interests  of  journalism, 
if  she'll  offer  to  bite  any  mad  dog.  we'll 

endeavor  to  find  her  one. 

*     *  * 

Overseas  ATofe 
A  Bostonian  overseas  somewhere  in 
France  wrote  home.  "At  the  movies  in 
Censored  this  afternoon  I  noticed  a 
couple  sitting  almost  behind  me.  The 
man  was  in  the  uniform  of  the  French 
Army.  I  he  girl  sat  very  close  to  him 
and  looked  very  sad.  He  was  whisper- 
ing hard  to  her,  as  if  trying  to  convince 
her  of  something.  I  only  caught  one 
sentence,  but  it  told  the  whole  story. 
Me  reviendrai.'  he  said.  'Je  reviendrai '." 

Frustration 

An  (>/</  riKin  thought  that  in  his  breast 

The  fire  of  love  was  burning; 
And  sought  to  lure  the  fickle  guest 
With  what  was  left  of  yearning: 
Hut  /:ros  blowing  youth  ivas  best. 
Refused  the  bait  irhen  learning— 
t  hus  taught  he  uas  too  old  to  quest. 
And  maidens  were  discerning. 
Within  the  old  man's  stupid  eyes, 
Frustration  s  tears  began  to  rise. 

G.  V.  Kenyon-Ashenden 

Thi    Devil  And  Miss  Jom> 

My  sense  of  direction's  a  fright. 

I  am  weak  when  I  u  ant  to  be  slrong. 
Though  the  signals  say  turn  to  the  right. 

I  invariably  turn  to  the  wrong! 

Boris  Randolph 
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By  Irene  Allen 

•    FiCTiOX  • 


The  first  night  out  no  one  but  Trudy 
appeared  at  Table  D. 

The  second  night  out  no  one  ap- 
peared at  Table  D. 

Weak  but  pallidly  hopeful  she  lay 
in  her  deck  chair  wrapped  in  two 
blankets  while  the  sea  changed  from 
pale  green  to  slate  and  from  slate  to  jet 
laced  with  white.  A  roller  that  ship 
was,  one  who  had  all  but  gone  on  her 
beam  ends  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  with  a 
load  of  refugees  aboard,  they  said. 

She  had  rolled  all  the  way  from 
Boston  to  the  Gulf  Stream  but  then,  in 
her  mindless  way,  had  shifted  to  a 
motion  like  that  of  Trudy's  old  rocking 
horse,  and  that  was  okay  by  Trudy, 
Bermuda  bound,  the  last  call  before 
total  war. 

North  of  Boston  March  now  still 
frizzed  the  fence  tops  when,  on  the 
third  night  out,  Trudy  sat  once  more 
at  Table  D,  by  then  solidly  anchored 
in  St.  George  Harbor— Table  D,  that 
was  a  little  too  near  the  orchestra,  run 
over  by  waiters,  set  at  the  farthest 
possible  distance  from  all  the  portholes. 

"A  real  solid  dud,"  Trudy  muttered. 
She  remembered  the  steward's  relief 
when  she  had  accepted  it  without  ques- 
tion. 

"So  I'm  stuck.  So  I  can  read  without 
rudeness,"  she  decided  and  drew  out 
of  her  handbag  a  blood  curdling 
Pocket  Book. 

The  corpse  landed  at  the  foot  of 
the  attic  stairs  just  as  the  purser  him- 
self appeared  at  Table  D  with  two 
guests,  flanked  by  the  head  waiter.  A 
dazzle  of  gold  braid,  a  fine  British 
voice,  predatory  and  demanding  brawn 
"are  raising  our  prestige  no  jolly  old 
end,"  Trudy  remarked  to  herself  as 
she  slipped  the  chiller  under  the  table 
cloth. 

But  that  was  only  the  third  night. 
On  the  fourth  Mr.  Gerry  showed  up. 

He  was  late  and  he  was  noticeable. 
Trudy  had  already  seen  him,  not  on 
deck  with  the  athletes  and  invalids 
but  sauntering  indoors  along  the  pas- 
sages of  B  deck  with  one  of  those  big 


blondes.  Now  fate  and  the  diningroom 
steward  had  plumped  him  down  in  her 
own  little  province  and  the  first  effect 
he  had  on  Trudy  was  to  make  her  feel 
very  thi  n  ana  to  remind  her  that  she 
wore  glasses. 

With  a  slight  and  impeccable  nod 
he  lowered  his  well-stuffed  tweeds  into 
his  chair  and  picked  up  the  menu.  One 
eye  on  her  plate,  Trudy  studied  him— 
his  small,  plump,  white  hands;  his 
head  immense  and  globular,  the  curi- 
ously cut  lobes  on  his  large  and  for- 
ward turning  ears. 

He  was  pale  with  the  transparency 
that  matches  red  hair,  which  he  also 
had,  but  not  in  abundance  any  more. 
His  eyes  were  brown,  large,  and  un- 
moody,  telling  nothing. 

The  going  was  tough.  The  pair  ex- 
changed names  and  addresses. 

"Ten  to  one  he'll  ask  me  if  I  teach 
school,"  Trudy  bet. 


Mr.  Gerry  pushed  the  menu  away 
and  looked  around  the  dining  room. 
When  the  waiter  appeared  he  ordered, 
as  from  a  great  height,  a  light  lunch. 

Trudy  had  been  tearing  through  ber 
salad  with  the  greatest  of  gusto  but 
it  seemed  only  polite  to  bold  up  a  little 
to  agree  with  the  man's  implied  distaste. 
Sbe  sighed  and  toyed  witb  her  lettuce. 

W^hen  he  had  done  wi  tl.  tl.e  dining 
room  Mr.  Gerry  turned  his  brown  eyes 
on  Trudy. 

"W^hat  do  you  do,  teach  school?" 
he  asked. 

"No,"  said  Trudy.  "I'm  in  business 
but  I  like  horse  races.  Do  you?" 

"Oh,  some,  I  see  a  dog  race  or  two 
around  Boston  once  in  a  while." 

No  racing  man,  then.  It  had  been  a 
bad  guess.  That  wary  and  veiled  look, 
the  quiet  summing  up  was  the  right 
angle. 

"You  sell  something,  don't  you?" 
Trudy  ventured. 

Mr.  Gerry  brightened  up. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "wool." 

So  that  was  how  he  came  by  those 
excellent  tweeds  that  made  him  look 
not    short    and    overstuffed    but  dis- 


"Wonl  lo  see  something  good?  W'dleJi  me  m<ike  like  a  hlondc. 
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tinguished;  and  no  one  but  a  super- 
salesman  could  have  been  so  sure  of 
her  occupation  and  nave  been  so 
wrong. 

"I  used  to  know  someone  in  the  mill 
up  your  way.  His  name  was  Weston 
or  something  like  that.  Did  you  know 
him?" 

"No,  I'm  afraid  not." 

"Now  that's  funny,  isn't  it,  that  I'd 
know  people  up  there  that  you  don't. 

As  if,  Trudy  thought,  we  of  the 
sticks  are  one  small  but  happy  family. 
And  if  I'd  known  Mr.  Weston  we  a 
have  decided  it  was  a  small  world,  I 
daresay.  How  very,  very  typical. 

"  Did  you  go  on  the  trip  to  the  Lili 
of  Bermuda  perfume  factory  today?" 
she  asked. 

Mr.  Gerry  withered  her  with  a 
sma  II,  chilly  «  no. 

There  was  nothing,  nothing  in  the 
world  left  to  talk  about.  The  orchestra 
filed  back  and  Mr.  Gerry  hailed  them. 

"How  about  playing  I'll  Get  By?" 
he  asked.  They  swung  into  it  and  Mr. 


Gerry  sat  happily  drumming  on  the 
table  cloth. 

Suddenly  he  spoke. 

"I  came  on  this  cruise  just  by 
chance.  I  said  to  my  secretary  'Get  me 
some  place  to  go'  and  she  came  back 
with  tickets  for  this. 

"I  guess  I  needed  a  rest,  and  I 
haven't  had  one.  Too  much  going  on, 
and  too  many  cocktails,"  he  confided. 

I  rudy  said.  "I  always  thought 
Scotch  was  a  better  bet  for  the  long 
haul." 

Mr.  Gerry  straightened  his  shoulders. 
He  beckoned  to  the  waiter. 

"Oh,  oh,  here  we  go,"  Trudy 
thought.  "I  hope  it's  decent  stuff." 

It  was  Burgundy,  and  they  sipped  in 
placid  silence  while  the  master  of 
ceremonies  flailed  a  few  songs  out  of 
the  diners. 

"Oh  boy,  he's  awful.  Just  awful. 
How  do  you  suppose  he  ever  got  the 
job!"  Mr.  Gerry  ruminated,  with  the 
air  of  a  man  who  has  seen  MC's  as 
were  MC's. 


Having  for  some  time  occupied  the 
table  that  had  become  com  pletely  Mr. 
Gerry's,  and  having  nibbled  a  lot,  but 
unobtrusively,  and  having  downed 
Mr.  Gerry's  wine,  Trudy  left  him, 
feeling  that  a  cat  could,  after  all,  lap 
up  the  king's  milk. 

Mr.  Gerry's  meals  were  very  ir- 
regular which  was  fortunate  for  Trudy, 
enormously  hungry  three  times  a  day. 
She  often  imagined  him  in  his  state- 
room far  from  her  own  engine  room 
hugging  quarters.  He  fed  on  iced  caviar 
and  peeled  grapes,  most  likely. 

She  never  saw  him  off  the  ship  but 
once.  That  was  on  the  road  to  Hamil- 
ton on  the  curve  where  a  solitary 
banana  plant  graced  a  small  garden. 

Riding  in  the  most  elegant  of  the 
Island's  surreys,  the  one  with  the 
fringe  on  top,  Mr.  Gerry  looked  remote 
and  expensive.  Like  a  sultan  he 
crowded  the  narrow  seat,  flanked  by 
two  blondes. 

He  also  looked  uncom  fortable  .mil 
dusty  and  as  if  he  shouldn't  be  ex- 
posed to  sunlight. 

Trudy  was  instantly  remin  ded  that 
she  was  extremely  hot.  dusty,  herself, 
and  was  riding  with  much  too  much 
energy  a  rather  shabby  bicycle,  but 
Mr.  (  >erry  nodded  to  her  graciously. 

Still  nothing  in  the  whole  cruise 
explained  Mr.  Gerry's  action  on  the 
last  night. 

Trudy  dined  late  and  alone,  hardly 
confessing   to  herself  her  disappoint 
ment.  Half  wa\  through  the  meal  she 
looked  up.  I  here  was  Mr.  Gerry's  wide 

white  face  beaming  From  between  two 
festoons  of  garish  crepe  paper.  He  was 
wearing  a  paper  hat  pushed  far  back 
In  one  hand  was  a  glass,  in  the  other 
a  ra  Hie.  He  disappeared  like  the 
Cheshire  cat. 

The  ballroom  was  packed:  row-  ol 
i  hairs  lined  the  walls  and  everyone  of 
them  was  filled.  \~or  the  first  time  on 
the  cruise  all  the  passengers  were  in 
one  place  at  one  time,  bronzed,  happily 
tired,  and  ready  to  make  a  night  of  it. 

Waiters  tore  back  and  forth  poising 
huge  trays  loaded  with  drinks  which 
were  snatched  off  and  passed  down  the 
line  from  hand  to  hand.  The  ballroom 
had  everything,  the  infant  prodigies, 
the  group  singing,  the  MC  s  last  words 
to  his  new  friends— "if  only  they  were 
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the  last,"  Trudy  moaned  in  tke  ear  of 
an  elderly  manufacturer  from  Fall 
River. 

Suddenly  into  the  midst  of  banally 
plunged  Mr.  Gerry  like  a  huge  deco- 
rated rock.  Up  to  his  neck  he  was 
trimmed  with  red  and  yellow  crepe 
paper.  On  his  arm  he  brought  an  old 
lady,  untrimmed,  and  protesting 
shrilly.  In  his  train  came  Mac  and 
Denny,  both  stout,  both  Irish,  and 
both  ready  to  shoot  the  works  w  ith  Mr. 
Gerry. 

"It's  her  sixtieth  birthday,"  he  bel- 
lowed through  a  candy  striped  mega- 
phone. "Play  me  a  polka." 

They  played  it.  Mr.  Gerry  and  his 
lady  danced  it,  and  she  loved  it.  So  did 
the  passengers,  and  Mr.  Gerry  himself. 

"Speech,  speech,"  they  shouted. 

He  struck  a  pose. 

"We  all  have  had  our  ways  of  en- 
joying this  cruise,  each  after  his  own 
fashion,"  he  enunciated.  "Mac,  Denny, 
and  I  have  enjoyed  after  our  fashion. 
And  I  hope  that  will  be  remembered 
when  we  get  back,  that  it  will  be  re- 
membered in  the  spirit  it  was  meant. 
Now  play,  I'll  Get  By.  He  rubbed  his 
hands  together.  "That's  my  favorite 
song,"  he  explained. 

Hours  slid  by.  The  dancers  thinned 
out,  all  but  the  old  guard.  The  lounge 
was  still  crowded  and  the  shiny  black 
waiters  still  hot  footed  it  with  trays 
of  drinks.  Trudy  found  herself  in  a 
corner  with  eight  people  she'd  never 
seen  before,  all  great  pals. 

The  room  full  of  people,  smoke  and 
alcohol,  was  being  borne  over  the  great 
deep  home,  back  to  Boston  and  New 
England,  much  too  rapidly. 

By  and  by  Mr.  Gerry  and  Mac  ap- 
peared, ordered  Scotch  and  sodas  all 
around. 

"Here,  you  go  and  dance  with  this 
little  girl,  Mac,"  Mr.  Gerry  ordered, 
picking  out  a  drab  little  office  girl  from 
New  Bedford. 

"My,  he's  a  great  man,"  a  Lowell 
housewife   whispered   to  Trudy. 

Mr.  Gerry  sat  down  throughtfully 
and  turned  to  Trudy. 

"You  know,  there's  a  thing  bothers 
me.  I  meet  all  these  people  and  the 
next  day  I  don't  know  who  they  are. 
They  say  'Good  morning,'  and  'Hi,' 
and  I  don't  know  where  in  hell  I  saw 


them  before.  I  don't  like  it.  It  bothers 
me,"  he  said. 

He  studied  his  Scotch  and  took  a 
good  long  drink  of  it. 

"Here,  waiter,  let's  have  another  and 
another,"  he  said.  "All  around.  All 
these  people  and  tomorrow  I  won't 
know  them.— Don't  you  want  some- 
thing to  eat?" 

Mac  and  the  girl  from  Fall  River 
came  back.  She  looked  devotedly  at 
Mr.  Gerry,  who  turned  Trudy  over  to 
Mac  in  her  turn. 

"Here,  now,  you  go  and  dance  with 
Mac.  She's  all  right.  She's  fine  when 
she  gets  over  being  shy.  That's  all  that 
was  the  matter  with  her,  shy." 

"Didn't  I  give  you  a  drink  one  night 
at  dinner?"  he  asked  her  suddenly. 
"It  wasn't  champagne,  was  it?" 

When  the  last  passenger  had  given 
up  and  gone  below;  when  the  orches- 
tra had  folded  its  stands  and  tramped 
away,  Trudy,  with  Mac  still  in  tow, 
pushed  her  way  to  the  stern  where  the 
wake  boiled  steadily  backward  all  the 
way  to  Bermuda  sunshine.  In  the  sha- 
down  on  deck  there  were  two  chairs. 
Mac  pulled  her  down  and  put  his  arm 


around  her.  Trudy  felt  her  thin  bones 
cushioned  with  the  fat  man's  warmth. 
He  kissed  her  once. 

Nobody  had  anything  to  say  about 
it,  and  soon  they  went  inside. 

"Can  you  find  your  way  back?"  he 
asked. 

"Sure,"  said  Trudy,  and  that  was 
that. 

She  sped  down  the  long  passages  to 
her  cabin  and  put  her  hair  in  curlers. 
For  a  long  time  the  ship  was  very 
still,  then  through  its  devious  passages 
a  trio  made  itself  heard.  It  was  Mr. 
Gerry,  Mac,  and  Dennis  singing  I'm 
God's  Little  Sunbeam. 

In  the  grayness  of  the  Boston  cus- 
toms shed  next  morning  Trud  v  saw 
Mr.  Gerrv  for  the  last  time.  He  was 
standing  very  far  back  in  a  long  line 
of  waiting  people,  staring  at  the  floor, 
his  plump  hands  folded,  his  back 
bent. 

It  was  apparent  that  he  no  longer  re- 
membered the  people  he  had  met  the 
night  before.  He  had  no  orchestra  to 
play  I'll  Get  By  for  him. 

He  did  not  look  up  and  Trudy  went 
away  w  ithout  saying  a  word. 
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Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  once  said 
that  the  golden  dome  of  the  State 
House  was  the  hub  of  the  universe, 
a  statement  with  which  Bostonians,  if 
not  New  Yorkers,  are  inclined  to 
agree.  Today  the  dome  is  war- 
darkened,  and  school  children  and 
tourists  no  longer  climb  the  stairs  up 
through  the  murky  gloom  of  its  insides 
to  look  out  over  the  tops  of  trees  on 
the  Common  and  the  buildings  of 
downtown  Boston  to  the  blue  harbor 
beyond. 

But  the  State  House  itself  is  active 
these  days.  The  biennial  session  of  the 
Legislature  is  underway.  Concerned 
citizens  climb  the  hill  to  listen  in  on  or 
take  part  in  hearings  on  bills  to  be 
introduced,  legislators  gather  in  im- 
portant looking  groups,  and  the  police 
happily  go  on  tagging,  on  surrounding 
streets,  the  solon's  cars. 

In  the  marble  wings  that  cradle  the 
original  building,  and  in  the  back 
add  ition  on  Mount  Vernon  Street, 
the  humdrum  everyday  business  of 
running  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts goes  on,  day  in  and  day  out. 
Not  all  of  the  state  departments  have 
their  headquarters  there,  for  although 
the  State  House  now  covers  six  and 
six-tenths  acres  of  ground,  as  against 
an    original    one    and  seven-tenths 


By  Leona  Brjgham 
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acres,  the  governmental  functions  have 
grown  faster  than  the  building  could. 

The  original  portion  of  the  State 
House,  shown  in  the  picture  below,  is 
known  as  the  Bulhnch  Front.  Like 
many  of  Boston's  best  buildings,  it 
was  designed  by  Charles  Bulfinch. 
During  its  early  years  the  bricks  were 
covered  with  paint.  The  dome  was  at 
first  made  of  wood,  but"  Paul  Revere 
sheathed  it  with  copper  in  1802,  and 
it  was  not  until  1874  that  it  was  first 
covered  with  gold  leaf. 

The  land  on  which  it  sets  was  at 
one  time  part  of  the  Hancock's  cow 
pasture.  The  State  House  was  not 
built  on  the  very  top  of  Beacon  Hill, 
but  slightly  in  front  of  the  crest.  In 
1811  the~crest  was  shovelled  into  carts 
and  carried  down  the  hill  to  fill  in  that 
section  now      aymarket  Square. 


Even  a  partial  catalog  of  the  various 
souvenirs,  mementoes,  paintings  and 
such  that  are  to  be  seen  at  the  State 
House  would  make  tiresome  reading. 
Unfortunately  there  is  no  really  good 
guidebook  to  the  State  House,  and 
some  of  the  earlier  ones  are  so  con- 
fused with  their  "on  the  north  side" 
of  this  or  the  "west  side  of  that"  that 
anyone  who  left  his  compass  home 
would  easily  fail  to  find  much  of  any- 
thing. 

George  Sheldon  of  the  Capitol  Po- 
lice acts  as  guide  to  the  State  House 
and  he  probably  knows  more  about 
the  building  than  any  other  man  in 
the  state. 

Within  the  last  month  a  portrait 
of  ex-governor  Alvin  T.  Fuller,  by 
Leopold  Seifert.  has  been  hung  in  the 
Doric  Room  at  the  very  front  of  the 
building.  Mr.  Seifert  is  at  work  on  a 
portrait  of  Leverett  Saltonstall.  When 
that  one  is  finished,  there  will  be, 
somewhere  or  other  in  the  building, 
paintings  of  all  but  six  of  the  gov- 
ernors of  the  state.  Three  thousand 
dollars  is  appropriated  for  the  paint- 
ing of  each  governor's  portrait.  The 
painter  is  selected  by  llie  Massachu- 
sells  Art  C  ommission,  and  the  finished 
canvas  must  be  acceptable  to  both  the 
Commission  and  to  the  C  iov- 
ernor  s  Council.  The  selection  of 
for  displaying  it  is  picked 
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Governor  Tobin's  will  not  be  added 
while  he  is  in  office,  as  it  s  customary 
lo  wait  until  a  man's  term  is  done. 

In  December  of  1942  a  series  of  mu- 
rals in  the  House  of  Representatives 
were  presented  to  the  state  by  the 
then  Speaker  of  the  House,  Christian 
A.  Herter  and  his  father,  who  painted 
them,  Albert  Herter.  The  five  murals, 
which  portray  milestones  on  the  road 
to  freedom  in  Massachusetts,  are  done 
in  lovely  soft  pastels  and  are  worth 
seeing. 

The  famous  cod,  which  had  its  mo- 
ment of  notoriety  several  years  ago 
when  it  disappeared  for  a  time  from  its 
accustomed  place,  hangs  in  the  House. 
It  was  first  hung  in  the  Old  State 
House  in  1784,  and  is  made  out  of  pine. 

Most  impressive  room  in  the  State 
House  is  Memorial  Hall,  which  is  built 
over  the  Mount  Vernon  street  passage- 
way. It  is  a  circular  room,  which  rises 
to  a  dome  in  which  are  the  state  seals 
of  the  original  thirteen  states  done  in 
cathedral  glass.  The  dome  is  protected 
by  an  attic.  Because  of  war  conditions, 
the  attic  skylight  has  been  blacked  out, 
so  the  glass  is  not  as  lovely  as  it  will 
be  again  after  V-day. 

In  glassed-in  cases  around  the 
room  are  the  state's  battle  flags.  There 
are  over  311  Civil  War  flags,  twenty- 
one  Spanish  War  flags,  and  eighty- 
two  World  War  I  flags.  In  1926  it 
was  discovered  that  a  number  of  the 
Hags  were  beginning  to  crack,  es- 
pecially along  the  white  stripes,  so 
under  the  d  irection  of  Amelia  Fowler, 
and  after  her  death,  of  Mrs.  Ritchie, 
wife  of  Admiral  Ritchie,  each  of  the 
Civil  and  Spanish  War  flags  were 
carefully  mounted  on  squares  of  white 
Irish  linen  and  hand  quilted,  so  that 
it  gives  an  effect  almost  as  if  they  were 
covered  by  a  fine  net.  It  cost  about  a 
hundred  dollars  a  flag,  and  the  World 
War  I  flags,  which  are  beginning  to 
show  signs  of  wear,  should  be  treated 
the  same  way. 

After  past  wars  the  returning  of  the 
flags  to  the  State  House  has  been  a 
solemn  and  colorful  ceremony. 
Whether  or  not  there  will  be  any  flags 
added  to  the  collection  after  this  war 
is  uncertain  since,  for  the  first  time, 
the  military  units  are  larger  and  are 
made  up  of  men  from  many  states 


rather  than  from  a  single  section  as 
they  were  in  the  past. 

There  are  fourteen  kinds  of  marble 
used  in  the  State  House,  eleven  in 
Memorial  Hall.  Most  of  Memorial 
Hall,  however,  is  of  Sienna  marble, 
and  in  its  mottled  brown  and  white 
may  be  found  fanciful  pictures,  in- 
cluding a  bulldog,  and  if  the  searcher 
is  patient  and  has  a  good  imagination, 
a  mysterious  bride  in  white. 

Some  say  that  it's  the  Customhouse 
Tower  that  gives  Boston's  skyline  its 
most  distinctive  flavor,  and  others  like 


the  stairlike  arrangement  of  the  roofs 
of  the  old  houses  going  down  the  sides 
of  Beacon  Hill.  Regardless  of  that,  the 
chances  are  that  Massachusetts  boys 
wherever  they  may  be  throughout  the 
world  will  be  mighty  happy  w  hen  they 
can  walk  once  more  down  Tremont 
Street  and  look  across  the  leaf  green 
trees  on  the  Common  and  see  once 
more,  bright  against  a  Yankee  blue 
sky,  the  gold  dome  of  the  State  House. 

Word  To  The  Wise! 

The  maid  who  modestly  conceals 

Her  beauties  may  be  smart, 
And  could  be  that  some  day  she'll  win 

Some  shy  young  lover's  heart. 
But  if  she  would  shortcut  romance 

She'll  frankly  realize, 
O/  beauty  it  is  also  true— 

It  pays  to  advertise! 

Russ  Blanchard 
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5M  Duke,  and  the,  H-daiat  fflande 


By  Clyde  B.  Ragsdale 

•    FICTIOX  • 


I  am  a  mite  shy  of  the  Big  Town  this 
summer  and  decide  a  little  sunning  in 
the  South  is  what  I  need,  considering 
Commissioner  Flanagan  suggests  it 
will  he  best  if  I  am  not  seen  around 
for  a  while.  That  is  how  come  me  and 
Duke  Winkle  work  up  this  neat  racket 
in  the  Texas  oil  fields. 

This  guy  Duke  Winkle  is  a  dead 
ringer  for  Georgie  Craft,  the  movie 
actor.  I  mean  they  look  like  twins.  I 
find  this  spit  'n  image  double  of  the 
movie  idol  dressing  tools  on  a  rotary 
rig  and  get  big  ideas.  I  convince  him 
my  plan  is  a  natural  and  act  as  his 
agent,  so  to  speak,  while  he  works 
the  femmes  out  of  their  dough. 

We  mosey  into  a  joint  quiet  like, 
find  a  nice  prominent  seat  and  women 
see  his  sleek  profile  projecting  aristo- 
cratically above  the  booth  and  swear 
and  be-damned  they're  seeing  Georgie 
himself. 

A  b  uzzing  starts  through  the  estab- 
lishment dedicated  to  beer,  women  and 
jukebox  music,  and  necks  crane  for  a 
better  look  at  Georgie,  alias  Duke 
Winkle.  The  Duke  sits  there  and 
takes  it  in  like  a  kid  who's  just  licked 
the  town  bully.  In  fact,  this  remote 
control  adulation  makes  The  Duke  a 
problem  at  times,  because  it  affects  him 
to  the  point  where  he  forgets  I  picked 
him  up  off  a  rotary  rig  and  put  him 
in  the  big  dough.  Once  I  have  to 
beat  him  up,  being  careful  not  to  scar 
his  face,  to  persuade  him  he  ought  not 
go  to  Holl  ywood  to  double  for  Georgie. 

People  come  to  our  table  .and  ask 
for  autographs.  The  Duke  outs  with  a 
pen  and  signs  "Duke  Winkle"  with  a 
flourish,  and  the  customer  goes  away 
with  a  puzzled  expression.  Later,  the 
rumor  starts  going  around,  and  we 
pick  it  up,  that  Lieorgie  Craft  is  in 
town  traveling  incognito.  Then  The 
Duke  starts  to  work. 

I  always  make  The  Duke  sign  his 
real  name,  leastwise  what  he  says  is 
his  real  name.  There  ain't  no  mis- 
representation. We  are  strictly  on  the 
jit.  The  Duke  dates  the  women,  posing 


as  Georgie  Craft  without  actually  sav- 
ing he  is.  and  manages  to  "borrow"  a 
few  hundred  until  he  can  get  some 
wired  from  Hollywood.  With  money 
free  and  easy  like  it  is  around  these 
oil  held  villages  it's  working  like  a 
charm  until  this  fourteen  carat  blonde 
waltzes  into  the  picture.  Then  I  start 
getting  headaches. 

I  have  just  got  the  callouses  worked 
off  the  Duke's  hands  and  manners, 
with  him  heart-free  and  single  like 
I  got  to  have  him,  when  it  happens. 
Me  and  him  are  sitting  in  a  place 
called  Barney's  at  a  new  town  we've 
just  landed  in  and  having  a  good, 
(old  drag  of  beer  when  this  blonde 
dame  dances  in  with  a  guv  in  tow  . 

This  dame  is  beautiful,  I  got  to 
admit.  I  have  heard  Texas  is  famous 
lor  this  kind,  like  Ann  Sheridan,  Mary 


Martin  and  Linda  Darnell.  But  1 
ain't  prepared  for  this.  She  is  all  soft 
and  radiant,  like  sunset  on  the  sage 
w  hen  Gene  Autry  sings  it.  She  has  a 
pair  of  orbs  like  a  tropic  sky,  the  ki  nd 
I  saw  in  Rio  once  after  the  cops  got  too 
close  to  me  in  New  Orleans  and  that 
freighter  was  my  only  hope.  But  she  is 
devastating,  I  mean,  like  the  colossals 
>av  in  Hollywood.  She  has  curves  it 
would  be  a  pleasure  to  negotiate. 

She  and  The  Duke  see  each  other 
at  the  same  time.  She  gets  that  jarred 
expression  everybody  receives  when 
they  run  up  again  The  Duke  unex- 
pectedly, like  they  was  trying  to  thi 
in  the  middle  of  a  mild  shock.  "Fancy 
meetin'  you  here!"  And  then  blinking 
stupid  like  to  make  sure  they  have. 

I  can  see  right  fast  by  The  Duke's 
mug  this  dame  has  hit  him  right  be- 
tween the  eyes.  They  never  hit  The 
Duke's  heart,  for  which  major  techni- 
cality I  am  heretofore  very  thankful. 
The  Duke  is  strictly  a  connoisseur  of 
contours. 

"Pete,"  The  Duke  says  to  me  slow 


W/inc/c/yn  say  lady,  you  can't  go  wrong  for  a  cenl!" 
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'You  didn't  necessarily  have  to  tell  that  customer  he  was  right  just 
because  you  think  the  war  is  nearly  over." 


like,  using  song  titles  like  he  is  always 
doing.  "Pete,  do  you  see  that  dream 
walkin'?" 

Because  my  music  teacher  hack  in 
P.  S.  44  run  me  out  of  class  one  day 
saying  I  have  a  monotone  voice,  I've 
sadly  neglected  my  music  education 
for  a  long  time  and  don't  have  a  pretty 
answer.  But  the  awe  in  The  Duke's 
voice  and  the  way  this  dame  looks  at 
him  gives  me  a  nervous  start.  Right 
off  I  get  worried  over  the  technicality 
of  this  dame  hitting  The  Duke's  heart 
instead  of  his  head. 

She  gives  him  a  smile  that  would 
toast  your  morning  bread,  and  for  the 
first  time  since  I've  known  him  The 
Duke  seems  to  develop  a  propensity  for 
shyness.  Then  he  collects  himself  split- 
second  like  and  turns  on  the  glamour 
reserved  for  our  s  elect  customers. 

"Mairzy  doats!"  he  says,  and  of  all 
the  song  titles  he  ever  uses  for  expres- 
sion I  figure  this  is  the  worst. 

"Duke,"  I  say,  kind  of  pleading. 
"Duke,  you  lay  off  the  scinti  llator.  We 
got  work  to  do  'cause  the  bank  book's 
crym  . 

But  The  Duke  is  automatically 
straightening  his  tie  and  eyeing  the 
dame  with  an  all-out  look.  I  can  see 
she  is  even  more  beautiful  now  than  I 
thought.  She  has  a  mass  of  golden, 
honey-colored  hair  lying  around  her 
face  in  curls,  and  the  way  she  wears 
that  white  satin  gown  makes  her  look 
like  a  Varga  girl  in  June. 

"Shoo-shoo,  baby!"  The  Duke  says, 
and  I  consider  he  is  getting  inarticulate 
from  the  song  titles  he  is  digressing  to, 
and  I  get  a  sinking  feeling  just  below 
where  my  ribs  come  together  in  front. 
I  have  a  doc  tell  me  once  this  is  a 
nerve  center,  but  I  always  think  it  is 
my  heart.  Anyway,  it  ain't  acting  nor- 
mal. 

I  look  at  the  dame's  third  finger,  left 
hand  with  a  ray  of  hope.  But  it  is 
bare,  bare  and  white  as  alabaster.  The 
Duke  has  got  that  far,  too. 

"No  rings  on  her  fingers!"  he 
chortles,  even  forgetting  to  use  a  song 
title,  although  it  did  sound  a  little  like 
one  and  I  couldn't  be  sure. 

I  start  pleading  again.  "Duke,"  I 
say,  "this  town  don't  look  so  good. 
What  say  we  leave?  We  can  go  to 
Hobbs.  They  say  it's  rich  over  there." 


But  The  Duke  doesn't  tumble,  just 
like  I  wasn't  there. 

The  dame  fumbles  with  her  luggage- 
size  pocketbook  and  I  recognize  the 
old  autograph  approach. 

I  cup  my  hand  to  my  mouth. 

"Hi-sst!"  I  say.  "Just  give  her  an 
autograph  and  then  the  cold  shoul- 
der!" 

But  The  Duke's  face  is  a  cherub 
face  of  expectant  bliss.  The  first 
chukker  goes  definitely  to  the  fourteen 
carat  blonde. 

By  now  she  is  upon  us  in  a  white- 
golden  cloud  and  when  she  speaks 
her  voice  tightens  the  cinch.  It's  like 
her  hair,  rich  and  wonderful. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Craft!"  she  gushes.  "I 
just  adored  you  in  that  picture  where 
you  flip  the  coin!  Could  I  nave  your 
autograph?  Fancy  meetin'  you  in  this 
place,  I  said  to  Johnny  a  minute  ago. 
Why.  I  never  dreamed!  Oh,  it's  just 
too,  too  wonderful!" 


I  wince,  but  The  Duke  catches 
everything  on  the  first  bounce.  1  am 
almost  regretting  the  flawless  manners 
I  have  patiently  coached  into  him. 

"With  pleasure,  madam,"  The  Duke 
purrs.  "For  so  charming  a  da—  lady 
I  would  write  a  book." 

He  is  positively  noble  about  it,  and 
with  an  effusive  flourish  writes 
"Georgie  Craft"  instead  of  "Duke 
Winkle"  across  the  envelope  she  hands 
him. 

I  open  my  mouth  and  close  it  like 
a  fly  trap.  I  am  that  floored  and  speech- 
less. 1  can  tell  by  the  stunned  expres- 
sion on  his  puss  he  is  living  this  make 
believe  so  intensely  he  has  forgotten 
the  rules  and  makes  this  mistake  he 
can't  cover  up. 

But  he  recovers  fast  and  gets  up 
bowing  and  scraping  in  the  best  ball 
room  manners  we  got  out  of  that  two- 
dollar  book. 

"May  I  buy  you  a  drink?"  he  asks. 
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I  look  around  for  her  boy  friend 
hoping  in  him  I'll  find  a  way  out  of 
this  tightening  ring  around  my  meal 
ticket.  He  is  noncha  Iantly  dancing 
with  a  snub-nosed  red-head  as  if  that 
is  what  he  come  for. 

I  think  to  myself,  What  kind  of  peo- 
ple do  they  raise  in  Texas? 

I  look  back  around  and  The  Duke 
and  the  dame  are  gone.  They  are 
dancing,  cheek  to  cheek,  closer  to- 
gether than  a  soldier  and  his  girl  in 
a  blackout.  Once  I  watch  them 
dance  bv  the  dame's  boy  friend  and  he 
makes  an  O  with  finger  and  thumb  and 
gives  her  a  wink. 

After  that  I  go  to  the  bar  and  begin 
drinking  hard  stuff.  I  see  only  one 
hope.  The  Duke  signed  his  name 
"Georgie  Craft,"  and  I  hate  to  do  it 
but  a  plan  to  give  him  the  double- 
cross  starts  taking  hold  in  my  mind. 

I  sit  back  for  a  while  and  let  him 
go  the  limit.  I  figure  the  deeper  this 
dame  gets  involved  the  ruder  will  be 
the  shock.  I  watch  The  Duke  coyly 
make  love  to  her  across  champagne.  I 
see  he  is  having  the  time  of  his  life.  I 
also  see  he  is  falling  hard. 

But  I'm  magnanimous,  with  a  joker 
up  my  sleeve  and  a  wild  deck.  I  even 
mosey  over  to  their  table  and  learn 
her  name  is  Susie  Wisenblatt  and  her 
dad  is  a  gang  pusher,  a  rod  and  tubing 
guy  for  the  Flash  Oil  Company,  draw- 
ing about  a  hundred  and  eighty  a 
mon  th  and  definitely  excluding  her 
from  our  select  customer  list.  With 


the  hard  stuff  pushing  around  from 
my  stomach  to  my  brain,  I  even  get  a 
little  sentimental.  They  are  a  beauti- 
ful pair,  I  concede.  So  I  suggest  pater- 
nally they  go  for  a  little  ride  in  the 
Texas  moonlight.  The  Duke  looks  at 
me  with  thankful  eyes  and  they  exit 
laughing. 

With  a  satisfied  grin  on  my  face  I 
wander  over  to  the  guy  who  brought 
Susie  to  Barney's  and  tap  him  on 
the  shoulder.  He  stops  dancing  with 
the  red-head  and  looks  at  me  like  I 
was  somebodv  he  had  seen  but  he 
did  n't  know  where. 

"I'll  have  Susie  back  for  you  to- 
morrow," I  say.  "By  two  o'clock  to- 
morrow." 

"Hell,  mister,"  he  says,  "by  two 
o'clock  tomorrow  Susie  will  be  mar- 
ried— and  it  won't  be  to  me!" 

I  almost  dislocate  my  new  bridge- 
work  on  that  one.  The  guy  laughs  in 
my  face  and  dances  off  again. 

I  go  back  to  my  hotel  and  put  in 
some  bad  hours  until  The  Duke  shows 
up  around  four  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. He  is  very  happy  but  I  am  sure 
he  is  not  married  or  he  wouldn't  be 
here.  So  I  go  to  sleep. 

The  next  morning  around  noon  I 
call  up  this  Susie  Wisenblatt  before 
TI.e  Duke  climbs  out  of  slumber. 

"Susie,  this  is  Pete  Morton,"  I  say. 

"Who?"  she  says. 

"Pete  Morton,"  I  repeat.  "The  guy 
with  Georgie  Craft." 

"Oh."  she  says,  noncommittal. 


"I  just  want  to  tell  you.  this  guy 
Georgie  ain't  Georgie,"  I  explain. 

"Oh."  she  says  again,  like  some- 
thing was  beginning  to  take  hold  of 
her  mind,  and  maybe  her  heart.  I  feel 
like  a  heel,  but  also  that  it  is  my  duty 
to  my  profession  to  keep  talking.  I 
make  it  fast  so  she  can't  interrupt  and 
I  can  get  it  over  with  without  any 
bickering. 

"I  just  don't  want  you  to  get  hurt 
emotionally,"  I  say.  "This  guy  you  was 
out  w  ith  last  night  ain't  Georgie  Craft. 
He  is  a  forger,  an  impersonator,  a 
crook  of  the  fourth  water.  He  takes 
money  from  helpless  women  and  ab- 
sconds with  other  men's  wives.  He 
just  ain't  for  a  nice  girl  like  you." 

I'm  all  out  of  breath  on  this  line 
and  pause  a  minute.  I  hear  funny 
noises  in  the  ear  piece  that  sounds 
like  laughter,  and  I  figure  she  is  hav- 
ing hysterics.  It  makes  me  feel  low- 
causing  her  to  have  hysterics  this 
early  in  the  morning  when  even  a  drink 
would  taste  bad. 

I  open  my  mouth  to  console  her  and 
the  funny  noises  stop. 

n\  ou  mean  Duke  Winkle?" 

"Yes,  I  mean — "  and  I  stop.  Duke, 
she  said.  Duke  Winkle.  She  know  s 
he  ain't  Georgie. 

1  splutter  ,a  minute  and  she  laughs 
some  more  and  starts  explaining.  This 
time  it  is  me  who  feels  like  having 
hysterics. 

"But  I  thought  you  knew,  Mr.  Mor- 
ton."  she  says.  "Johnny  and  Duke 
worked  together  in  the  Crane  fields. 
Johnn\  was  gonna  introduce  us  last 
night,  but  Mildred  came  along  and  I 
went  to  ask  Duke  for  an  autograph  as 
a  joke.  When  Johnny  sciw  us  getting 
along  so  well  he  just  left  us  alone." 

"Oh.  I  see."  I  say,  hardlv  seeing  at 
all. 

The  last  time  I  see  The  Duke  and 
Susie  they  are  going  into  the  J.  P.'s 
office  in  the  county  court  house.  As  a 
parting  gesture.  I  even  cany  them 
there  in  a  taxi.  1  figure  the  cards  were 
stacked  against  me  anyway,  because 
I  saw  something  in  the  morning  mail 
I  he  Duke  overlooks.  It  is  his  draft 
notice. 

So  I  watch  them  disappear  into  the 
shadowed  hallway  and  sadly  see  a 
lortune  fade  out. 
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DEPARTMENT 


Alexander  Borovsky  opened  his  re- 
cent Jordan  Hall  recital  with  "a 
transcription"  of  Back's  D  minor  Toc- 
cata and  Fugue  for  Organ,  which 
seemed  a  composite  of  that  by  Taus- 
sig, Busoni  and  perhaps  Borovsky  him- 
self, and  was,  as  is  usual  with  this 
particular  piece,  unsatisfactory.  The 
music  cries  for  the  organ  and  a  uni- 
verse of  pianistic  dexterity  will  not  do 
it  justice.  In  the  four  preludes  and 
fugues  from  the  W ell-Tempered  Clavi- 
chord, Mr.  Borovskv  was  far  more  suc- 
cess ful.  Unlike  most  performers,  he 
plavs  the  music  as  chamber  music.  The 
clavier  of  Bach's  time  was  not  the 
magnificently  appointed  Steinway  of 
today,  and  Mr.  Borovsky 's  playing  of 
the  Preludes  and  Fugues  is  notably 
unmuddled  by  Iushness,  over-pedalling 
and  grandoise  percussive  effect. 

High  spot  of  the  afternoon  was  his 
performance  of  Beethoven's  Sonata  in 
F  minor,  op.  57,  more  familiarly  known 
as  the  Appassionata.  He  approaches  it 
as  the  essentially  romantic  music 
which  it  is,  playing  it  in  an  almost 
Chopinesque  manner,  which  statement 
is  made  with  no  derogatory  intent 
whatever.  It  was  played,  let  us  say, 
as  Chopin  should  be  played— with  as 
little  intrusion  as  possible  of  elbow- 
waving  and  limp  wrist  elegance.  The 
result  is  an  Appassionata  Sonata 
played  with  restraint,  lyricism  and 
subtlety. 

Another  sonata,  a  first  performance 
of  the  Black  Mass  Sonata  of  Scriabine, 
was  also  included  in  the  program.  One 
may  be  led  to  believe,  by  the  exquisite 
performance  which  Mr.  Borovsky 
gave,  that  the  music  was  in  itself 
satisfactory.  It  is  a  tribute  to  Mr. 
Borovsky's  mastery  of  pianistic  timbre 
that  the  music  had  as  much  color  as 
the  orchestral  Poem  of  Ecstasy  by 
Scriabine.  But  the  composition  is  lit- 
tle more  than  a  series  of  lush  effects 
leading  to  no  impressive  climax.  The 
remainder  of  the  program  consisted  of 
the  Lourie  Piano  in  the  Nursery,  a 
group  of  short  program  pieces  of  the 


Ilk  k-of- the- wrisl-at4  he-end  -make  -'em  - 
'  laugh  school.  Mr.  Borovsky  closed  his 
program  with  a  portion  of  Stravinsky's 
Petrouchka  Ballet  Suite,  a  devilishly 
difficult  and  pointless  transcription  for 
piano. 

The  program  which  Bernhard 
w  eiser  presented  at  Jordan  Hall  was, 
on  the  whole,  a  more  satisfactory  se- 
lection than  was  that  of  Mr.  Borovsky. 
Unfortunately,  Mr.  Weiser  could  do 
little  with  the  music  he  chose  to  play. 
His  performance  of  the  D'AIbert  ar- 
rangement of  Bach's  Passacaglia  and 
Fugue  was  muddy,  musically  confused 
and  otherwise  undistinguished.  As  for 
Prokofieff's  Sonata,  op.  83,  the  general 
effect  was  much  sound  and  fury  signi- 
fying a  young  man  playing  the  work  of 
a  Russian.  The  sonata  is  good  Proko- 


fieff,  wild  a  particularly  effective  An- 
dante movement  which  requires  a 
firmness  ol  tonal  color  apparently  not 
at  Mr.  Weiser's  beck  and  call. 

For  the  Chopin  group,  Mr.  Weiser 
(  I  lose  four  works,  each  of  which  is 
rather  seldom  performed.  The  E  major 
Scherzo.  E  minor  and  A  flat  major 
Etudes  and  the  Polonaise  in  F  sharp 
minor  were  all  performed  with  the 
technical  ease  of  an  advanced  student 
of  piano  and  with  rather  less  musician- 
ship. The  Polonaise  was  singularly 
devoid  of  the  color  and  rhythmic  im- 
pulsiveness which  are  essential  to  it. 

Of  the  last  group,  which  included 
Debussy's  L'lle  joyeuse,  Ravel's  Scar- 
bo  and  The  Maiden  and  the  Night- 
ingale of  Granados,  the  last  named 
was  the  best  performed.  It  is  senti- 
mental music  on  a  small  and  obvious 
scale.  Mr.  Weiser  did  it  complete  jus- 
tice. 

*    *  * 

Pierre  Luboshutz  and  Genia  Nem- 
enoff  made  their  second  appearance  in 
Boston  this  season  playing  a  program 


We  may  os  ire//  call  it  a  day  since  he  came  home  on  furlough." 
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of  two  piano  music.  The  program 
opened  vv  ill.  Mr.  I  .uboshutz'  arrange- 
ment of  Now  Comes  the  Gentiles'  Sa- 
viour by  J.  S.  Bach.  Two  piano  ar- 
rangements of  compositions  written 
for  other  media  are  not  always  as  suc- 
cessful as  was  this  Bach.  The  per- 
formers play  with  such  refinement  of 
feeling  and  technique  as  to  avoid  the 
pitfall  of  the  heavy  handed  and  lugu- 
brious. 

The  Brahms  Variations  on  a  theme 
by  Haydn  was,  as  usual,  a  delight. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Luboshutz  have  recorded 
it  for  RCA  Victor  and  the  album  is 
recommended  as  a  fine  addition  to 
anyone's  collection  of  music  chosen 
with  discrimination.  Incidentally,  the 
two  piano  version  of  the  piece  seems  to 
me  by  far  preferable  to  the  orchestral 
arrangement  made  by  Brahms  himself. 
The  music  is  so  admirably  adapted  to 
piano  it  is  almost  an  imposition  to  put 
other  instruments  to  work  on  it. 

New  to  me  was  a  work  of  Prokofieff 
based  on  several  waltz  themes  taken 
from  Schubert.  It  is  a  straightforward 
composition,  not  exciting  but  definitely 
not  without  interest.  Rather  less  suc- 
cessful is  the  Allegro  Brillante  of  Men- 
delssohn, originally  written  as  a  piano 
duet  for  four  hands  on  one  piano,  com- 
posed for  performance  at  a  concert  by 
Mendelssohn  and  Clara  Schumann. 
It  lacks  the  spontaneity  and  freshness 
of  some  of  the  composer's  earlier 
works,  and  was  manufactured  of  poor 
thematic  material. 

The  remainder  of  the  program  was 
made  up  of  a  Rondo  by  Chopin  and 
several  smaller  works.  The  Rondo  has 
little  mark  of  the  later  Chopin,  having 
been  written  in  the  composer's  eigh- 
teenth year.  It  is,  however,  pleasant 
music  and  lias  some  extremely  fine  lyri- 
cal passages  which  the  pianists  ex- 
ploited to  the  full  without  becoming 
pathetic.  The  Kovacs  arrangements 
of  Rossini's  Largo  al  factotum,  taken 
from  the  famous  song  of  Figaro,  drew 
cheers  and  a  repeat  performance.  It  is 
a  slight  thing  but  marvelously  effective 
and  amusing.  The  Oretchaninoff  Ber- 
ceuse, a  song  arranged  by  the  composer 
for  the  two  artists,  was  admirably  per- 
formed, as  the  piece  deserves  perform- 
ance, whether  sung  or  played  in  the 
two  piano  arrangement.  The  final  com- 


position was  Riegger's  New  Dance,  a 
rhythmic  and  not  very  impressive  piece 
which  is  simply  another  addition  to  the 
too-meager  repertoire  for  duo  pianists. 

As  may  have  been  implied  in  the 
review  thus  far.  little  comment  is 
necessary  on  the  performance  itself. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Luboshutz  are  about  the 
best  husband-wife  combination  play- 
ing today.  While  there  is  no  doubt  as 
to  who  wears  the  trousers  in  that 
family,  there  is  such  great  union  and 
equality  of  technique  as  to  make  them 
sound  not  as  one,  but  better  still,  as 
two  who  are  so  perfectly  attuned  to 
each  other,  to  their  instruments  and 
to  the  music  they  are  playing,  as  to 
lci\  e  but  very  little  room  for  much 
criticism. 

And  now,  first  things  last.  On  Tues- 
day evening,  January  Q,  Jordan  Hall 
opened  its  doors  to  a  clenched  list-full 
ol  people  who  know  they  are  going  to 
hear  a  good  thing  when  they  see  it 
announced.  Alexander  Schneider 
(formerly  second  v:'>Iinist  of  the  Buda- 
pest String  Quartet)  and  Ralph  Kirk 


patrick.  harpsichordist,  presented  a 
program  of  music  for  violin  and  harpsi- 
chord by  Mozart,  J.  S.  Bach  and 
Couperin. 

The  Couperin  Ritratto  dell  Amore, 
consisting  of  eight  short  pieces  which 
can  be  called  "movements"  only  an- 
achronistically,  was  the  least  familiar 
f  the  compositions  played.  But  it 
proved  by  no  means  the  least  delight- 
ful. Whereas  it  lacks  the  formal  unity 
of  the  sonata,  it  has  a  coherence  by 
reason  of  a  beautifully  sustained  mood, 
never  going  to  either  extreme  of  the 
BcU  h  adagio  in  the  B  minor  Sonata, 
or  the  vivacious  rondo  from  the  Mozart 
.  V  major  Sonata  which  was  played  in 
encore. 

For  the  rest  of  the  program  all  that 
can  be  said  is  that  the  Mozart  was  in 
excellent  taste  throughout,  the  Bach 
performed  with  as  greal  imt>ii  ianship 
and  sensitivity  as  two  fine  artists  play- 
ing in  concert  can  muster. 

A  word  to  the  wise:  Schneider  and 
Kirkpatrick  are  worth  going  to  hear, 
whatever  the  wea  ther  and,  in  fact, 
w  hatever  the  program. 
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Stadia:  3tau6e  fa*  Jdentificatian 

By  Lucille  Back 
•     DEPARTMENT  • 


The  Danny  Kaye  show  at  eight  on 
Saturday  evenings  over  WEEI  is 
promising,  but  so  far  that's  about  all. 
Danny  himself  is  refreshing,  but  he's 
laboring  under  bad  odds,  perhaps  in- 
evi  table  in  a  new  program.  The  scripts 
have  had  some  elements  of  humor  in 
them.  Putting  a  milking  machine  in 
juxtaposition  to  Mr.  Kaye,  for  instance, 
has  much  the  charm  of  a  woolly  dog 
story.  Unfortunately  the  mechanics 
used  in  getting  them  together  were 
neither  original  nor  as  funny  as  they 
might  have  been. 

Lionel  Stander,  appearing  as  Kaye's 
stooge,  is  just  another  of  the  current 
group  of  radio  comedians  who  work 
on  the  asumption  that  there's  some- 
thing killingly  funny  about  anyone 
who  shows  the  mental  development 
of  a  low  grade  moron.  Stander  is 
adequate  enough  in  this  category. 
There  must  be  listeners  who  laugh  at 
such,  else  we  wouldn't  be  inflicted  with 
so  many  of  them. 

Eve  Arden,  long  a  stage  and  screen 
orite,  should  be  a  fine,  fresh  addi- 
tion to  radio,  but  so  far,  her  perform- 
ance is  unsteady.  Her  voice  is  facile 
and  expressive,  but  it  sounds  as  if  she 
were  either  terribly  nervous  or  else 
were  trying  too  hard.  With  a  few  more 
broadcasts  under  her  belt  it's  likely 
that  everyone,  including  Miss  Arden, 
w  ill  feel  happier  about  it  all. 

Harry  James  rounds  out  the  snow 
and  provides  the  musical  background. 

Given  more  time,  this  should  smooth 
out  into  one  of  the  more  dependable 
of  the  half  hours  on  the  air.  Kaye  is 
versatile.  Sylvia  Fine,  his  wife,  who 
writes  the  show,  has  produced  some 
fine  material  in  the  past  and  will  un- 
doubtedly continue  to.  It's  worth 
listening  to,  however,  if  only  to  hear 
Kaye  blissfully  manhandle  such  oldies 

.IS  Dinah  or  Molly  Mai  one. 

*    *  * 

The  7:30  p.m.  spot  on  WBZ  on 
Saturday  nights  has  been  taken  over 
by  the  Saint.  Based  on  the  character 
which  Mr.  Charteris  dreamed  up  as 


the  hero  of  innumerable  stories  of 
clanger  and  adventure,  the  Saint  joins 
;in  impressive  group  of  two  legged 
bloodhounds.  Edgar  Barrier.  who 
plays  the  lead  role,  belongs  to  the 
group  of  radio  actors  who  believe  in 
underplaying.  The  Saint  is  so  far 
underplayed  that  he  has  almost  no 
character  at  all.  Mr.  Barrier  cannot  be 
blamed  entirely.  The  dialogue  is 
wooden.  It  is  hard  to  say  with  sparkle. 
"Oh,  Susan,  what  sort  of  books  do  you 
read?  Don't  you  know  that  the  Saint 
is  never  late?" 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Danny  Kaye 
show,  the  ubiquitous  stooge  is  of  the 
high-grade  idiot  group,  this  time 
flavored  with  a  touch  of  sadism. 

The  humor  is  of  the  shucks-there's-a- 
body-in-the-refrigerator-so-I-can't-have 
-any-ice-in-my-drink  variety.  Nobody 
expects  too  much  in  the  way  of  real 


mystery  in  a  thirty  minute  show,  but 
unless  the  dialogue  is  modernized  and 
the  character  of  the  Saint  is  made 
more  vital,  Nick  Charles  and  Mr. 
North     needn't     worry     about  their 

Hooper  ratings. 

*    *  * 

Week  in.  week  out,  the  Radio  I  hill 
oj  lame  on  WHDH  al  6  p.m.  on 
Sunday  maintains  as  consistently 
smooth  and  well  balanced  a  show  a*, 
any  on  the  air.  Paul  Whiteman  an- 
chor man  for  the  program,  backing  up 
the  guest  emcee  and  stars  with  his 
varsatile  band. 

Some  of  the  editors  of  Variety  select 
the  stars  and  write  the  show.  The 
dramatic  skits  are  frequently  above- 
average,  and  the  guests  are  very  well 
displayed.  If  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  it  gives  you  a  chance  to  check  on 
show-folk  you  might  otherwise  miss, 
it's  a  good  program  to  put  on  your 
must  list.  And  Whiteman's  occasional 
inclusions  of  old-time  arrangements 
are  as  nostalgic  as  memories  of  drink- 
ing maple  sap  out  of  a  bucket  on  a 
warm  February  noon. 
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Honolulu  used  to  be  Waikiki  and  the 
Royal  Hawaiian,  Ieis  and  surfboards 
and  Duke  Kahanamotu  greeting  you 
as  you  walked  down  the  Matson  Line 
gangplank. 

Now,  and  since  December  7  that 
year,  it  has  been  Pearl  Harbor  and 
Schofield  and  troops  moving  to  and 
from  the  islands  down  under.  The 
piers  are  alive  and  bustling  and  more 
full  of  activity  than  ever  they  were. 
But  they  are  dun  and  drab  and  empty 
of  all  the  excitement  that  used  to  be 
theirs. 

Honolulu  now  is  a  place  to  come 
back  to,  not  a  place  to  go  to. 

There  are  still  lei  sellers  outside  the 
Moana  and  surfboards  ride  the  waves 
at  Waikiki.  I  don't  know  what  has 
become  of  the  Duke  but  the  Matson 
Line,  I  know,  is  pau  for  the  duration 
and  six.  The  pink  bulk  of  the  Royal 
Hawaiian  squats  on  Waikiki  but  its 
S^o-per  day  rooms  are  not  filled  with 
the  Holl  ywood  stars,  honeymooners 
and  wealthv  tourists  of  old.  oailors 
live  there  now. 

No  tourists  cross  the  Pali  to  look 
with  curious  eyes  upon  the  Blowhole 
or  the  Upside  Down  Falls.  There  are 
vehicles  thundering  ceaselessly  across 
its  hairpin  turns  but  they  are  trucks 
and  jeeps  and  recons. 

Outside  Pearl  Harbor  there  is  a  traffic 
jam  that  equals  almost  anything  New- 
York  or  Chicago  or  downtown  Boston 
has  to  offer  but,  among  the  thousand 
cars  that  pass  that  spot,  you  can  count 
the  ones  that  are  -not  G.  I. 

On  the  streets  of  Honolulu  you  can 
count  the  civilians  as  easily.  Some- 
times you  can  walk  for  three  or  four 
blocks  along  Fort  or  Holtel  or  Bere- 
tania  Streets  without  seeing  anyone 
but  soldiers  and  sailors.  And  that,  par- 
ticularly from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
OIs  themselves,  is  w  hat's  wrong  with 
the  place. 

If  there  is  anything  GIs  get  sick  of, 
it  is  other  GIs,  especially  when  there 
is  nothing  around  to  vary  the  monotony. 
Preferred  as  monotony  variers  are  girls. 


By  Pfc.  Ryan  Water 

•    DEPARTMENT  • 

.And  that  is  what  there  is  nowhere 
near  enough  of. 


Numerically,  there  are  quite  a  few 
girls  in  the  "Paradise  of  the  Pacific." 
By  comparison  with  almost  any  other 
base  in  the  Pacific  theater,  there  are 
plenty  of  girls.  But  by  comparison 
with  the  number  of  GIs  on  Oahu, 
there  are  very  few.  Most  of  them  are 
Orientals  of  one  sort  or  another. 
Hawaii  is.  for  the  races  of  the  r acihc 
the  melting  pot  New  York  is  for  the 
peoples  of  Europe.  There  are,  besides 
the  native  Hawaiians,  thousands  of 
Japanese,  Chinese,  Koreans,  Filpinos 
and  combinations  thereof.  1  oung  white 
girls  who  can  or  will  date  soldiers  are 
harder  to  find  than  an  unrationed 
automobile  tire  back  in  the  States.  So, 
the  boys  date  the  orientals,  which  is 
fine,  except  that  there  are  not  nearly 
enough  to  go  around. 

There  is  a  legend,  invented  I  think 
bv  Sam  Goldwvn  or  Cecil  B.  DeMille. 
that  Hawaii  is  a  land  densely  popu- 
lated by  beautiful  hula  girls  who  make 
the  ni  ghts  at  Waikiki  more  beautiful 
with  the  swaying  rhytnmns  of  the 
dance.  It  is  strictly  a  legend  and  as 
a  legend,  it  is  strictly  from  hunger. 

The  only  hula  girls  I  have  seen  are 
the  tired,  slightly  tattered  dolls  who 
pose  with  GIs  on  pass  in  the  dozens 
of  amusement  parks  that  dot  the  town. 


For  six  bits,  -you  have  your  picture 
taken  against  a  backdrop  of  palm  trees 
and  blue  water  with  your  arms 
wrapped  around  a  grass-skirted  hula 
girl.  The  girl  registers  animation  for 
thirty  seconds,  the  camera  clicks  and 
it's  all  over. 

Nothing  about  it  is  real.  The  palm 
trees  are  painted  on  canvas,  the  grass 
skirt  is  made  out  of  some  shiny  plastic, 
ana  the  doll  probably  wouldn't  recog- 
nize the  hula  if  she  fell  over  somebody 
dancing  it. 

Another  business  peculiar  to  Hono- 
lulu is  the  body  culture  business.  Back 
in  the  States  when  you  went  on  pass, 
you  went  to  the  movies  or  had  a  few 
drinks  or  a  date,  if  you  were  lucky. 
Here,  in  Hawaii,  you  probably  go  get 
a  massage. 

I  don't  know  how  the  business 
started  but  there  are  over  fifty  licensed 
massage  parlors  on  the  island,  all  of 
them  employing  nine  or  ten  masseurs 
and  all  of  them  doing  a  land  office 
business. 

Exactly  why  so  many  GIs  should 
feel  the  need  of  a  brisk  rub-down  and 
a  session  in  a  sweat-box.  I  don't  know. 

But  there  are  lots  of  things  about 
this  town  that  I  don't  understand.  As, 
for  example,  why  there  are  so  many 
j  ewe  Irv  stores.  There  is  one  of  these 
diamond  dispensaries  on  practically 
every  corner  of  Honolulu's  business 
<li>lri(t.  Ana  they,  too.  seem  to  be  do- 
ing a  very  brisk  trade.  It  beats  me. 

And  Honolulu  is  probably  the  only 
town  in  the  world  where  you  will  see 
portraits  of  George  Washington  and 


awe  me  $10  for  all  the  beer  von  V  drink  in  one  standing?!" 
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f  ranklin  D.  Roosevelt  hanging  on  a 
wall  with  the  titles  and  their  names 
spelled  out  in  Japanese.  They're  hang- 
ing in  a  little  cafeteria  on  Queen 
Emma  Street. 

You  can  put  a  big  operator  in  G.I. 
shoes  and  suntans  hut  you  still  have 
a  big  operator  on  your  hands.  This  bit 
of  philosophy  comes  as  the  result  of 
having  met  a  guy  named  Eddie  Cos- 
tello.  Eddie  is  a  T/ 5,  a  cook  in  one  of 
the  officers'  clubs  on  the  North  'Shore 
of  the  island.  He  is  also  probably  the 
only  man  in  the  world  who  booked  the 
horses  by  remote  control. 

The  idea  for  his  long-distance  bookie 
business  came  to  him  while  looking 
over  the  race  results  in  a  month  old 
copy  of  the  New  York  Daily  Mirror 
which  his  wife  sends  him  each  day.  He 
looked  over  the  entries  and  picked  out 
a  couple  of  likely  possibilities.  The 
next  day  he  checked  the  results.  Pretty 
soon,  other  GI's  in  the  place  were  mak- 
ing imaginary  millions  with  dream  bets. 

It  occurred  to  Eddie  that  he  could 
take  bets  on  the  races  even  though  they 
had  been  run  months  before.  No  one 
would  know  the  results  until  the  next 
day's  paper  came  in. 

The  only  thing  that  worried  him  was 
the  fear  that  the  Honolulu  papers 
might  start  listing  race  results.  Or  that 
some  bright  lad  among  his  bettors 
might  ge  t  quicker  service  than  he  with 
one  of  the  mainland  papers.  It  was  a 
sad  day  when  they  stopped  racing. 

There  is  no  child  labor  question  in 
the  Hawaiian  Islands.  The  only  prob- 
lem is  where  to  get  enough  children  to 
put  to  work.  Full  grown  islanders 
have  a  strong,  natural  aversion  to  any- 
thing resembling  labor.  The  islanders 
do  not  share  at  all  the  mainland's  at- 
titude toward  letting  little  children  do 
any  but  the  lightest  work. 

I  went  into  town  the  other  day  to  buy 
some  stuff  for  a  company  party  and 
stumbled  into  a  potato  chip  factory 
called  Nip's.  I  asked  the  little  girl— 
she  was  about  eight  or  nine  years  old— 
to  go  tell  her  mother  there  was  a  cus- 
tomer outside.  The  kid  rocked  me  back 
on  my  heels  when  she  told  me  she  was 
managing  the  place!  "• 

The  personnel  of  the  place  consisted 
of  two  little  girls  and  a  boy,  no  one  of 
them  more  than  ten  years  old.  The 


other  girl  and  the  boy  were  slicing  the 
potatoes,  tossing  the  raw  chips  into 
the  big  vats  of  boiling  grease,  then 
ladling  them  out  when  they  were 
done. 

The  chips  were  excellent  and  the 
party  was  a  wow  but  every  time  I  ate 
One  of  the  things,  I  kept  seeing  the  old- 
yourig  face  of  the  "manageress"  and 
the  arms  of  the  other  two  kids  tremble 
as  they  lifted  their  scoops  of  cooked 
chips  out  of  the  grease  vat. 

One  thing  that  is  still  prettv  much 
the  same  is  the  abundance  of  good 
steak.  Hawaii  has  escaped  the  long 
arrrf  of  the  point  system.  This  has  re- 
sulted iii  shortages  of  one  thing  and 
another  but  it  hasn't  impaired  the  sup- 
ply of  steak  from  the  cattle  ranches  of 
the  Big  Island,  which  is  what  the  lo- 
cals call  the  island  of  Hawaii.  One  of 
the  few  shortages  is  in  officers'  clothing 
and  that  bothers  the  average  GI  like  an 
extra  stripe  and  a  raise  in  pay. 

Blackout  restrictions  which,  until 
recently,  had  the  entire  population, 
both  soldier  and  civilian,  o  ff  the  streets 
at  six  o'clock,  have  been  lifted  but 
night  life  is  meager.  Ten  o'clock  is  the 
closing  hour  at  present  but  few  places 


are  open  after  seven.  After  dark,  there 
is  very  little  to  do. 

By  no  standards  can  the  Isl  ands  be 
classed  a  tourist  paradise  in  this  year 
of  our  war,  1945.  They  look  awfully 
good,  though,  to  the  soldier,  sai  lor  or 
marine  coming  back  from  the  islands 
down  south.  For,  while  they  are  not 
by  a  long  shot  the  States,  they  do  pos- 
sess all  the  external  attributes  and  most 
of  the  creature  comforts  of  the  main- 
land. 

Not  so  the  reaction  of  the  Pi  neapple 
Army,  the  lads  who  have  been  sweatin' 
out  the  war  in  the  Hawaiians  for  the 
past  two  or  three  years.  The  exotic 
quality  of  the  place  has  palled  long 
since.  To  the  makers  of  movies.  Hawaii 
may  be  one  of  the  world's  most  roman- 
tic places.  To  the  GI  stationed  there  for 
any  Ien  gth  of  time,  it's  just  another 
Army  post  with  too  little  to  do  for 
excitement  and  too  few  people  to  do 
it  with. 

Much  better,  the  war.  they  say.  look- 
ing with  envy  at  the  bronze  stars  dot- 
ting the  campaign  ribbons  of  other 
(  ils  returned  from  down  under.  Better 
still,  the  States,  they  continue. 

I  agree  with  them.  On  both  counts. 
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Hadtf  £ieutettant  foam  ffiodtan 

By  Robert  Marshall 

•     VEATIRE  • 


T.ieulenant  Eileen  Donovan 


Lieutenant  Eileen  R.  Donovan  is  a 
Boston  girl  who  received  her  commis- 
sion in  the  W  omen's  Army  Corps  at 
Fort  De  Moines,  Iowa,  a  year  ago  last 
May.  Her  young  shoulders  were  im- 
mediately weighed  down  with  more 
responsibility  than  is  usually  given  to 
brand  new  second  lieutenants  of  the 
Wat  .  Under  the  rather  impressive  title 
of  Head  Supervisor  of  Military  Cus- 
toms and  Courtesies,  War  Department 
orders  assigned  Eileen  to  the  Plans  and 
Training  Office  o  f  the  Third  Wac 
Training  Center  at  Fort  Oglethorpe, 
Oeorgia.  It  was  lier  first  duty  as  an 
officer  and  lady  of  the  Wac. 

Second  Lieutenant  Donovan  re- 
mained at  her  Fort  Oglethorpe  assign- 
ment until  September  1045-  I'  was  very 
much  like  a  post  graduate  course  for 
the  Lieutenant,  as  it  was  at  this  same 
Wac  Training  Center  that  she  had 
taken  her  basic  training  as  Private 
Donovan  seven  months  back,  in  the 
wet  chill  days  of  a  Oeorgia  winter. 

From  the  red  clay  flatlands  of 
Oeorgia  to  the  Berkshire  Hills  of  Mass- 
achusetts was  a  pleasant  transfer  for 
a  Boston  girl  who  believes  that  New 
England  and  particularly  Jamaica 
PI  ain  is  that  place  known  as  "home." 
The  new  assignment  to  western  Mass- 
achusetts was  for  a  period  of  ninety 
days  and  the  duty  was  Wac  recruiting. 
It  was  her  job  to  tell  civilian  girls  what 
she  had  learned  about  the  Women's 
Army  Corps  as  a  wartime  career.  How 
successfully  she  completed  her  mission 
is  best  illustrated  by  the  "Northampton 


Incident."  Northampton  is  the  home  of 
omi  th  Coll  ege  and  Wiggins  Tavern, 
both  of  which  are  traditional  land- 
marks dear  to  the  memory  of  all  good 
Harvard  and  Amherst  men.  The  Navy's 
Waves  have  taken  over  both  College 
and  Tavern  and  pretty  much  dominate 
the  military  motif  of  the  town. 

In  one  week  Lieutenant  Donovan, 
using  her  own  Yankee  ingenuity,  came 
up  with  a  quota  of  nine  young  women 
who  became  Wacs.  This  was  accom- 
plished right  under  the  recruiting  nose 
of  the  Navy,  which  enjoys  considerable 
reputation  in  seeking  out  eligible  young 
women  for  the  Waves. 

In  January  IQ44,  and  in  less  than 
a  year  from  the  date  of  her  enlistment 
in  the  Wac,  Eileen  Donovan  was  home 
again  with  her  parents  in  Jamaica 
Plain,  assigned  to  the  Military  Train- 
ing Division  of  the  First  Service  Com- 
mand Headquarters  under  the  job  title 
of  Chief  of  the  Wac  section.  She  W  .is 
now  responsible  for  the  continuous 
training  programme  of  all  Wac  de- 
tachments stationed  in  the  six  New 
England  states,  which  are  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  First  Service  Com- 
mand. It  was  hard  work  with  long 
hours  and  longer  field  trips  to  all  the 
distant  Wac  contingents  from  Maine  to 
Connecticut.  Official  recognition  was 
made  of  Eileen's  organizational  abilities 
in  carrying  out  this  new  Army  assign- 
ment. In  August  of  last  year  she  pinned 
on  the  silver  bars  of  a  first  lieutenant. 

After  a  full  vear  of  dutv  at  the  Bos- 
ton Service  Command  Headquarters 
the  Lieutenant  realized  her  O.  I.  am- 
bition. Her  application  for  assignment 
to  the  Army's  Military  Oovernment 
Sc  hool  was  accepted  by  the  Provost 
Marshal  General  in  Washington.  She 
was  selected  as  one  of  three  women 
officers  in  a  class  of  two  hundred  and 
ten  male  officers.  School  began  in 
January  1Q45.  It  is  a  training  course 
for  Army  officer  administrators  in  con- 
(inered  and  liberated  alien  territories  in 
the  Far  East. 

The  program  is  known  as  "The  far 


Eastern  Civil  Affairs  Course"  and  it 
is  an  easy  guess  as  well  as  no  military 
secret  as  to  the  general  direction  of 
the  Lieutenant's  next  long  journey.  Six 
weeks  of  the  course  are  spent  at  tbe 
University  of  Virginia;  they  serve  as 
an  orientation  to  the  whole  plan  of 
study  which  will  take  some  six  months. 
Final  research  and  study  of  the  Ja- 
panese language  and  oriental  char- 
acteristics is  done  at  one  of  six  uni- 
versities— Chicago.  Yale.  Northwestern. 
Stanford,  Harvard  or  Michigan. 

Class  rooms  and  text  books  are  an 
old  story  to  Lieutenant  Eileen  and  as 
an  Army  scholar  of  foreign  affairs  she 
will  be  returning  to  a  work  of  love. 
After  graduating  from  Girls'  Latin 
School.  Boston,  civilian  Eileen  Dono- 
van received  her  bachelor's  degree  four 
years  later  from  Boston  Teachers'  Col- 
lege. One  more  year  of  study  earned 
her  a  master's  degree  in  10"-  History 
and  economics  were  her  chosen  fields 
ol  study,  which  she  taught  at  various 
Boston  high  schools.  1  ler  permanent 
position  as  a  Boston  "school  marm" 
was  spent  instructing  the  young  of  an 
East  Boston  junior  high  school.  She 
v,i\v  of  her  Easl  Boston  school  assign- 
ment, "It  was  a  lot  of  fun."  She  said 
it  with  a  smile,  and  insists  that  teach- 
ing is  item  number  one  among  her 
post  war  plans. 

1  here  is  another  member  of  the 
Donovan  family  in  the  armed  services. 
Brother  Bill,  a  lieutenant  junior  grade 
in  naval  aviation  supply,  is  serving  in 
the  Caribbean  theatre  of  operations. 
The  I  .ieutenant's  dad  is  a  chief  in  the 
Boston  Lire  Department,  and  still  out- 
ranks his  son  and  daughter. 

When  asked  to  name  her  rax  orile 
outdoor  sports,  the  Lieutenant  listed 
skiing  and  swimming  as  tops,  but  defi- 
nitely named  something  called  "aprii  at- 
ing"  as  her  preferred  form  of  recreation 
Apricating  is  her  private  language  for 
King  on  the  beach  soaking  up  sun 
shine.  The  discovery  of  this  pet  word 

of  her's  seems  to  have  occurred  dur- 
ing a   long-ago   discussion   as   to  the 
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proper  pronunciation  of  the  word  "apri- 
cot." Thumbing  through  Webster's  to 
prove  that  the  long  "a"  is  preferred. 
Lieutenant  Donovan  came  upon  the 
word  "apricate,"  which  authoritative 
dictionaries  define,  "To  bask  in  the 
sun. 

Summers  Eileen  "apricaled"  on  the 
South  Shore  at  North  Scituate.  Win- 
ters she  skied  in  New  Hampshire,  but 
of  course  all  this  was  back  in  civilian 
life. 

She  collects  modern  poetry,  and  has 
rather  a  varied  taste  in  her  choice  of 
best  liked  verse,  naming  Edwin  Arling- 
ton Robinson  as  her  most  admired  poet, 
"With  Dorothy  Parker  always  there 
when  the  light  touch  is  needed." 

Lieutenant  Donovan's  last  sea  trip 
was  to  Cuba,  but  after  brief  visits 
through  the  highlights  of  Havana  she 
expressed  a  decided  preference  for  Nas- 
sau or  Bermuda.  Her  next  ocean  voy- 
age wi  II  of  course  be  from  the  West 
Coast  and  she  hopes  to  be  walking 
down  the  gangplank  to  duty  as  a  mili- 
tary administrator  on  one  of  the  Jap- 
anese home  islands.  There  may  be  some 
difference  between  maintaining  order  in 
an  East  Boston  classroom  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  teaching  the 
sons  of  Nippon  respect  for  the  dignity 
of  man,  "But  a  Donovan  always  has 
to  be  shown."  There  should  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  outcome. 


Goodbye,  Nana 

Grandma  is  leaving  tomorrow 

And  Mama  will  quit  her  war  work. 

We  report  the  fact  with  great  sorrow. 

Now  Mother  no  longer  can  shirk 

The  dishes  and  dustmop  and  laundry, 

Or  the  dietetical  quandary. 

Now  Daddy  will  find  that  it's  colder. 

He  will  miss  Gran  s  cigaret  holder 

Aslant  in  her  insolent  mouth. 

If  the  wind  is  not  from  the  south, 

His  breakfast  may  chill  in  the  kitchen 

Wh  en  Granny  is  not  in  there  pitching 

The  coy  and  elusive  coal. 

But.  please,  do  not  tell  a  soul 

The  reason  that  Nana  must  go! 

Her  mid-twenties  tongue  will  not  balk 

At  a  hell  or  a  damn  or  a  > — — 'i— «,  so 

1  hough  her  humor  is  racy,  she'll  go, 

I  or  Baby  is  learning  to  talk. 

—Mary  Graham  Lund 
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.  .  .  starts  with  a  naturally 
soft  permanent  wave 
and  a  short  ieath  ertrim, 
and  creates  a  casual 
youno  hairstyle  to  lead 
an  active  life! 

RITZ-CARLTON  HOTEL 
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UBBARD 


Clearance 
Sale 
In 
All 

Departments 

Boylston  at  Arlington  Street 

SUBWAY  TO  THE  DOOR 
Open  Every  Wednesday 
9:45  A.M.  to  9:00  P.M. 


Cl&osia+tce  Sale 

We  are  offering  coats  of  excel- 
lent quality,  smartly  styled  in  the 
season's  most  popular  furs  at 
prices  which  are  substantially 
reduced. 

Spaulding  fir  Riedel 

Incorporated 

FUR  SALON 

376  BOYLSTON  ST.,  BOSTON 
Telephone  KENmore  3870 
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By  Barbara  Brainerd 
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Now  that  winter  has  set  in  witk  a 
vengeance,  and  you  spend  more  and 
more  time  at  home,  there  is  a  chance  to 
take  stock  of  your  home  furnishings, 
and  plan  for  a  more  beautiful  and 
comfortable  atmosphere.  Whether 
your  home  is  new  or  old,  it  is  a  good 
idea,  now  that  vou  have  a  little  time 
on  your  hands,  to  see  just  what  you 
can  do  to  add  a  few  new  touches  here 
and  there. 

We  found  in  our  pursuit  for  new 
lurniture  that  Paine  Furniture  Com- 
pany has  a  wide  selection  of  sets  to 
choose  from,  even  in  these  days,  when 
lurniture  is  so  scarce. 

Lately  there  has  been  built  up 
among  home  owners  an  appreciation 
of  simple  and  homey  furniture,  the 
kind  that  lends  itself  gracefully  to 
either  big  or  small  houses.  Th  is  new 
trend  is  based  on  one  of  the  most 
creative  periods  in  furniture  fashion, 
and  is  strictly  American.  The  sim- 
plicity of  furniture  designed  in  New 
England  from  1614  to  1820.  and  its 
economy  and  rugged  individuality,  is 
again  in  style,  and  is  sweeping  the 
country.  In  these  days  of  war  and 
strile.  the  dream  of  the  American  is 
of  a  home  of  simple  atmosphere  and  of 
secure  living,  a  home  resembling  that 
of  his  forefathers,  a  home  th.it  is 
as     American     as     maple     itself  is. 

Paine  Furniture  Com- 
pany calls  this  new  trend 
the  Basic  American  pack- 
age and  the  trade  mark  on 
every  piece  will  be  that  ol 
the  old  stone  face,  as 
American  as  the  American 
Indian.  1  he  lurniture  is  \ 
copied  from  authentic  pieces 
found  all  over  historic 
New  England,  and  de- 
signed for  your  comfort  in 
the  original  style.  Most  of 
il  is  made  ol  maple,  and  re- 
Finished  to  give  it  a  honey- 
amber  tone  tli.it  reflects 
sunlight  and  firelight  beau- 
tifully. 


There  is  one  bedroom  set  that  will 
take  you  back  through  the  years  to 
your  grandparents  time.  The  bed,  done 
in  pine,  is  of  plain  design  with  high 
posters,  and  a  simple  scroll  at  the 
headboard.  The  bureaus  are  low  and 
wide,  taken  from  the  old  chests  that 
were  used  for  clothes  in  the  early 
days.  There  is  a  lacy  design  on  the 
drawers,  and  little  knobs  for  handles. 
Over  one  bureau  is  an  exact  repro- 
duction of  a  "courting  mirror"  with  a 
star  on  the  top  border  that  was  taken 
from  an  ancestor's  hat  box.  There  is  a 
night  table  developed  from  a  low  foot 
bench,  and  stained  a  dull  cherry 
shade.  The  chairs,  covered  with  chintz, 
nre  the  wing  type,  all  except  one, 
which  is  of  madeira  red  with  ma- 
hogany arms,  a  style  called  the  Hub- 
hard  c  hair,  and  dating  from  the  early 
days  of  Nantucket. 

One  dining  room  set  we  liked  con- 
sisted of  a  large  dining  table  done  in 
either  pine  or  mahoganv  with  a  draw 
lop  Windsor  chairs  go  with  this,  and 
they  have  the  lovely  Fox  wedging  on 
the  backs.  The  side  chairs  are  the 
pigeon  tail  style.  There  is  a  Welch 
dresser  with  a  small  bread  board,  and 
a  corner  cupboard  that  is  right  out  of 
the  old  New  England  farm  house. 

The  Basic  American  living  room 
will  contain  large  wing  >ola>  and 
c  hairs  of  sofl  c  hintz,  and  a 
c  oi  ktail  table  designed 
from  an  old  cobbler's  bench 
in  pine.  Of  course  the  fa- 
mous  gateleg  table  is  a 
must  lor  a  setting  such  as 
this,  and  the  reproductions 
,11c  ,(v  lovely  as  the  origi 
nals.  and  much  more  rea- 
sonable. 

We  have  been  telling 
you  about  the  pine  and 
maple  lurniture  done  in  the 
Basil  American  style,  but 
if  your  house  is  large,  and 
you  preler  a  heavier  wood, 
mahogany  i>  what  you  will 
want,    and    all    of  these 
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pieces  are  or  can  be  made  of  mahog- 
any loo.  For  a  house  of  the  fut  ure. 
with  a  style  of  the  past,  we  suggest 
you  see  these  selections  for  yourself 
at  Maine's. 

*    *  * 

Dishes  play  a  most  important  role  in 
furnishing  the  home,  and  we  found 
some  at  Stearns  that  are  just  the  thing 
to  go  with  the  Basic  American  type 
of  furniture. 

Among  many  kinds,  is  Spode's  "rose 
hud"  chintz,  a  dainty  type  of  china 
with  small  handles  on  the  serving 
dishes.  Spode  will  combine  beautifully 
with  your  honey-amber  pine  dining 
set.  Another  simple  and  charming  pat- 
tern is  the  Bristol  blue  plate  with  a 
pink  or  blue  underglase.  When  this 
comes  in  pink,  it  is  known  as  "pink 
vista." 

Most  beautiful  of  the  designs  we 
saw  was  Spode's  "Indian  Tree,"  which 
is  painted  in  rust  and  green  and  has 
small  acorns  in  the  pattern.  A  china 
set  to  match  pine  tables,  and  to  give 
that  aura  of  spring  is  Wedgewood's 
"Napolean  Ivy." 

We  would  suggest  the  original 
Lowestoft  pattern  for  the  hostess  who 
likes  color  and  individuality  in  her 
dishes.  This  type  came  originally  from 
Canton,  China,  and  is  done  in  pale 
green  with  a  pink  border  and  has  a 
small  flower  design  in  the  center  of 
each  plate.  The  shape  is  different  too. 
being  rather  square  and  large.  Lowes- 
toft would  be  more  fitting  for  mahog- 
any furniture,  although  it  can  be  used 
with  pine  or  walnut. 

Glasses  of  the  early  American  de- 
sign were  of  the  type  called  "sandwich 
glass,"  and  much  of  this  can  be  found 
today  at  Stearns.  This  pressed  glass  is 
til  the  shape  of  goblets  with  rather 
heavy  bases.  Two  popular  types  are 
the  "bulls  eye"  and  the  "thousand  eye" 
designs. 

We  found  some  exquisite  china  at 
the  Wind  sor  Art  Galleries  in  the  Hotel 
Statler  that  would  be  appropriate  for 
the  Basic  American  furniture.  There 
is  a  set  of  Royal  Daulton  in  cabinet 
blue  and  decorated  in  raised  gold  that 
would  be  a  tribute  to  early  American 
furniture  of  mahogany.  Then  there  is 
a  dinner  service  of  French  Deposi,  all 
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hand  painted  and  made  of  fine  por- 
celain, and  decorated  in  fired  gold  leaf. 

For  serving  tea,  we  suggest  a  hand 
painted  Dresden  china  set  in  turquoise 
with  small  roses  painted  on  the  de- 
sign. Th  is  would  look  lovely  on  your 
pine  gateleg  table,  or  your  coffee  table 
made  on  the  style  of  a  cobbler's  bench. 
China  desk  sets  are  not  as  rare  as  you 
might  think.  We  found  a  set  at 
Windsor  Art  Galleries  that  is  truly 
old  American. 

(It 

No  matter  what  type  ol  furniture 
you  have  in  your  house,  bedroom  ac- 
cessories are  a  most  needed  article  at 
any  time.  Chandler's  have  a  fine  selec- 
tion of  blankets  and  spreads,  and 
many  of  these  will  fit  in  with  your 
early  American  scheme  very  well. 

They  have  some  beautiful  blankets 
of  Chatham,  Kenwood,  and  North 
Star  makes  in  blue,  green,  rose,  and 
cedar  trimmed  in  satin.  The  woo  I-filied 
puffs  will  match  your  early  furniture 
perfectly.  They  have  lloral  designs  in 
large  pink  and  red  roses,  resembling 
the  quilts  every  New  England  home- 
stead had.  These  quilts  are  bordered 
in  taffeta,  and  have  taffeta  backs.  The 
tiapunto  style  puffs  are  very  popular, 
and  these  too  are  woo  I  filled,  ana 
come  in  blue  or  peach. 

Chenile  is  the  material  that  looks  its 
best  when  used  on  maple  or  pine  furni- 
ture, and  there  are  some  lovely  spreads 
here  in  rose,  coral,  green  or  multi- 
colored with  floral  designs  on  them. 
*    *  * 

Draperies  add  the  final  touch  to 
your  room,  and  it  is  best  to  choose 
them  carefully  to  complement  every- 
thing in  it.  Stearns  has  a  fine  collec- 
tion of  homespun  drapes  that  are  made 
of  monk's  cloth  and  come  in  either  a 
pattern  or  plain  styles  with  colored 
fringe  to  dress  them  up.  These  drapes 
can  be  used  very  nicely  without  cur- 
tains, especially  if  your  windows  are 
w  ide,  but  if  you  do  plan  to  have  cur- 
tains too,  batiste  or  dotted  swiss  will 
add  that  touch  of  simplicity  you  de- 
sire. 

Slip  covers  of  bright  chintz  and  little 
sc  alier  rugs  of  various  colors  and  pat- 
terns will  add  the  final  touch  to  your 
Basic  American  home,  and  Stearns 
has  a  good  selection  of  both. 
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A  SHOP  SINGLE  IN  EXCELLENCE 
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The  stream  ol  novels  issued  yearly 
tomes  forth  with  such  steady  sweep 
that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  view  the 
present  trends  in  fiction  in  the  light 
of  historical  perspective.  Perhaps  it  is 
always  difficult  to  analyze  any  present 
tendency  or  to  note  current  characteris- 
tics until  time  has  weeded  out  the  ob- 
scure  and  history  has  established  itself 
firmly  enough  to  be  looked  back  upon 
with  ol  yjectivity.  But  it  is  impossible 
to  be  unconscious  of  the  history  that 
each  day  is  seeing  made  or  of  the  tre- 
mendous conflicts  and  crises  of  our 
dynamic  times,  and  when  one  is  pressed 
by  these  things  from  all  sides,  it  is 
surprising,  to  say  the  least,  to  see  prac- 
tically nothing  at  all  reflected  in  con- 
temporary novels. 

W  hen  the  stress  and  conflict  have 
behaved  in  the  past  as  stimuli  to 
the  production  of  realistic  fiction  bred 
of  the  necessity  to  cope  with  im- 
mediate problems,  it  is  unusual  that 
one  of  the  greatest  moments  of 
stress  has  been  apathetically  received 
as  literary  material.  The  last  war  and 
the  depression  followed  the  pattern 
which  can  be  looked  upon  as  nor- 
mal because  of  its  frequent  recurrence; 
both  stimulated  realism  and  naturalism 
in  the  novel,  and  both  served  as  bases 
for  the  construction  of  thoughtful  and 
searching  literature  and  even  more  as 
foundations  for  books  whose  primary 
function  was  the  accurate  mirroring 
of  the  time.  But  the  pattern  seems  to 
have  been  dropped,  for  this  war  and 
all  its  concomitant  implications  seem 
to  be  stirring  very  little  violence  in  the 
literary  pot. 

The  best  proof  of  this  is  the  best- 
seller list,  which,  after  all.  reflects  the 
actual  reading  being  done  at  the  mo- 
ment. There  is  an  established  romantic 
trend  which  borrows  very  little  front 
the  contemporary  conflict,  and  there  i- 
an  amazing  popularity  among  books 
which  can  be  designated  only  as  es- 
(  apist  literature.  Two  w  orks  of  religious 
motivation  have  captured  the  public 
fancv— WerfePs  The  Song  of  Benin 


dette  and  The  Kobe,  by  Lloyd  Doug- 
las. The  latter  can  claim  no  distinc- 
tion whatsoever  except  the  dubious 
garb  of  pseudo-religiosity,  and  even 
lacks  the  mark  of  technical  excellence. 
Mr.  Douglas,  the  inimitable  practi- 
tioner of  the  mediocre,  has  created 
about  as  saccharine  a  piece  of  roman- 
ticism as  the  literary  world  has  ever 
been  privileged  to  witness,  and  yet  his 
book  has  enjoyed  a  sale  which  explodes 
neatly  all  claims  of  the  optomistic  con- 

<  erning  any  widespread  improvement 
of  literary  standards  in  the  United 
States.  When  the  much  more  signi- 
ficant work  of  Sholem  Ast  h  in  The 
Apostle  fails  to  receive  such  an  audi- 
ence despite  its  superiority  in  every  de- 
tail, one  is  forced  to  reduce  the  whole 
matter  to  the  inexplicable. 

A  Tree  Grows  in  Brookl  vn  does  not 
fall  into  the  same  category,  for  Betty 
Smith  is  a  writer  of  more  skill  ana 
penetration  than  Mr.  Douglas,  but  it 
exhibits  a  stubborn  unwillingness  to 
probe  present  issues  or  to  draw  inspira- 
tion from  contemporary  living.  Mis> 
Smith's  Brooklyn  is  not  always  a  beau- 
tiful plate,  but  there  is  no  note  of 
complaint  in  the  book.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  authoress  seems  to  be  look- 
ing backward  with  nostalgia,  and  her 

<  hief  emphasis  is  upon  the  home  as  a 
refuge  and  a  bulwark  When  that  par- 
ticular institution  is  suffering  perhaps 
more  than  any  other  Irom  the  disrupt- 
ing influence  of  war  such  emphasis 
is  not  inexplicable,  but  it  is  in  this 
i  ase  completely  w  ithout  cognizance  of 
the  present.  It  is  not  fair  to  bring  in 
A.  J.  Cronin.  who  is.  despite  his  Ameri- 
can publication,  an  English  author, 
but  it  is  noteworthy  that  The  Green 
^  curs  contains  much  of  the  same  bat  k- 

w  aril  \  earning  emotion. 

There  is  even  a  representative  on  the 
best  seller  list  of  what  is  known  in 
the  trade  a>  a  "costume  novel,"  and 
which,  as  such,  stands  entirely  aloof 
from  the  moment.  Kathleen  Winsor's 
Fore  per  Amber  has  caught  the  public 
fancy  with  amazing  rapidity  despite 
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t lie  immense  unimportance  of  Miss 
Winsor's  writing.  Compared  with  this 
rather  oppressive  record  of  the  harum- 
m  arum  Restoration  court,  Gone  with 
\ho  WmJ  is  a  book  of  vast  social  sig- 
nificance, and  is,  in  any  light,  a  better 
novel.  But  the  very  popularity  of  For- 
ever Amber,  which  cannot  be  ascribed 
to  any  particular  brilliance  of  technique 
or  narrative,  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  court  of  Charles  II  is  as  close 
to  the  present  as  the  reading  public 
wants  to  be. 

There  have  been  a  few  novels  of 
personal  psychology  which  are  to  be 
found  at  any  time  under  any  circum- 
stances. One  of  these,  The  Lost  Week- 
end*, by  Charles  Jackson,  is  a  very  neat 
presentation  of  the  mind  of  a  dipso- 
maniac, but  it  relegates  all  problems 
of  existence  to  the  personal,  an  attitude 
which  has  more  limitations  today  than 
ever  before.  It  is  provocative  that  such 
a  line  of  thought  should  be  popular 
at  a  time  when  the  personal  conscious- 
ness is  so  constantly  hammered  by  the 
impact  of  tremendous  and  impersonal 
forces  with  which  each  individual  must 
reckon  and  which  would  naturally 
>eem  to  form  the  focus  of  interest. 
Something  of  the  same  feeling  is  found 
in  Jean  Stafford's  Boston  Adventure, 
although  certainly  this  book  possesses 
an  artistry  which  makes  its  popularity 
both  reasonable  and  commendable. 

The  war  novels  pure  and  simple  have 
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been  lew  and  lar  between.  A  Bell  for 
Adano  is,  like  Boston  Adventure,  an 
artistic  success,  and  it  even  carries  a 
stinging  implication  in  its  subtle  in- 
dictment ol  our  native  Fascists,  but 
it  records  the  war  with  a  sweet  alool- 
ness  and  a  tender  charm  that  bears 
little  relation  to  A  Farewell  to  Arms, 
for  instance.  If  A  Walk  in  the  Sun 
is  closer  to  the  battlefield,  it  is  closer 
only  in  a  geographical  sense,  for  it  is  ol 
the  same  personality-imbued  stripe  as 
A  Bell  for  Adano.  So  many  war  books 
have  run  to  the  humorous,  the  See 
Here,  Private  Hargrove  category,  and 
so  many  others  have  been  sodden  with 
the  sentiment  that  reached  a  peak  in 
Since  You  Went  Away,  with  only  a 
few  excursions  into  the  comparative 
reality  of  A  Bell  for  Adano,  which  is, 
really,  forceful  only  when  contrasted 
with  its  weak  and  sugary  contem- 
poraries. This  abilitv  to  wrest  beautv 
out  of  bitterness  is  admirable,  but  it 
has  a  deceptive  passivity.  As  in  the 
case  of  Dr.  Cronin,  it  isn't  fair  to  bring 
Nevil  Shute  into  the  d  iscussion,  but  his 
Pastoral  follows  so  closely  the  same 
line  tha  t  one  is  forced  to  believe  that 
the  English  also  share  in  the  willing- 
ness to  have  the  sting  taken  out  of  their 
war,  and  are,  as  well,  still  struggling 
under  the  over-bland  blight  of  Mrs. 
Miniver. 

This  leaves  very  little.  Isolated  novels 
have  sprung  up  out  of  serious  con- 
templation of  our  contemporary  prob- 
lems, but  in  two  of  the  most  clearly 
marked  cases,  a  refined  gentleness  per- 
vades the  writing  and  marks  a  similar- 
ity between  these  and  their  less  so- 
cially-conscious brethren.  Strange  Fruit 
presents  a  thoughtful  probing  of  a 
native  problem  of  immense  importance, 
but  it  is  non-violent  even  in  its  most 
shocking  passages.  One  is  led  to  won- 
der how  many  readers  will  fail  to 
realize  the  depth  of  Miss  Lillian 
Smith's  faith  in  the  spirit  and  the 
stern  quality  of  her  subtle  argument 
without  confusing  it  with  softness. 
Earth  and  High  Heaven  (which  is 
Canadian  in  production,  but  intimately 
a  part  of  the  Amercian  scene)  gives 
the  same  personalized  and  tender 
touch  to  a  problem  which  is  often 
brutal. 

This  is  not  intended  to  overlook  the 
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vast  numbers  of  non-fiction  works 
about  the  war  which  have  been  pub- 
lished of  late.  Nor  does  it  underrate 
the  impact  of  journalism  upon  the 
American  mind.  This  is  Your  War, 
A  Time  for  Decision,  Burma  Surgeon 
— these  do  not  equivocate  or  romanti- 
cize. But  even  this  category  sees  a 
certain  tendency  at  times  to  the  tender. 
Thirty  Seconds  over  Tokyo  is  not  a 
particularly  brutal  book  considering 
its  subject,  and  God  is  My  Co-Pilot  is 
probably  the  acme  of  unrealism  in  at- 
titude of  a  non-fiction  book  about  war. 
And  there  has  been  a  spate  of  globe- 
trotting commentary  which  can  be 
epitomized  by  Eve  Curie's  Journey 
Among  W^arriors,  a  useless  sort  of 
anecdotal  and  personal  writing  which 
is  as  interesting  as  a  look  into  some- 
one else's  diary  and  just  about  as 
incoherent.  And  in  any  event,  the 
presence  of  honest  non-fiction  comment 
upon  the  war  does  not  invalidate  the 
claim  that  novelists  are  declining  the 
inspiration.  The  symbolic  emotional 
emphasis  which  is  the  particular  field 
of  the  novel,  and  from  which  char- 
acteristic the  novel  draws  the  ability 
to  gain  an  audience,  is  naturally  lack- 
ing in  these  journalistic  works.  One 
wonders  just  why  our  writers  are  so 
attracted  by  non-combative  themes 
when  combat  is  the  focus  of  the  world's 
attention. 

This  is  by  no  means  an  argument 
that  a  novel  requires  social  significance 
or  political  awareness  to  possess  valid- 
ity. It  is  not  an  appeal  for  the  relega- 
tion to  the  ash  heap  of  personal  inter- 
est and  the  claims  of  artistry  until  the 
world  is  calm  again.  Art  need  not 
recognize  the  present  at  all,  but  art 
usually  does.  And  for  this  reason,  it 
is  worth  noting  that  in  this  particular 
lime,  art  lias  said  no.  And  even  more 
striking  is  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
best-sellers  are  not  artistically  successful 
and  can  claim  no  attention  upon  such 
merit. 

When  one's  literary  diet  is  limited 
perforce  to  escape  and  romantici- 
zation  to  the  almost  complete  exclusion 
of  realism,  one  is  led.  and  very  likely 
unfairly,  to  suspect  the  publishers  of 
culling  out  all  manuscripts  aimed  at 
a  mirroring  of  the  times.  If  this  were 
the  case,  publishers  would  be  taking 


upon  themselves  a  tremendous  respon- 
sibility7 in  dictating  so  forcefully  the 
public  taste  and  in  coercing  public 
opinion  so  firmly.  But  it  seems  far  more 
likely  that  incisive  books  are  not  being 
written,  or  are  failing  to  gain  public 
attention  when  they  do  find  publica- 
tion. One  is  faced  with  the  inescapable 
conclusion  that  America  is  keeping 
both  eyes  tightly  closed.  A  moment  of 
escape  is  permissible  to  anyone,  but  a 
consistent  diet  of  escape  at  a  time  when 
consideration  of  the  flux  of  the  times 
is  essential  seems  something  like  sweet 
poison. 

Our  major  living  novelists  have 
done  little  to  alter  the  pattern  of  pub- 
lished fiction;  Mr.  Hemingway  took  his 
stand  in  for  For  Wnom  the  Bell  Tolls, 
but  he  has  not  extended  or  clarified  it. 
John  Dos  Passos  is  writing  articles 
which  lack  the  conviction  of  U.  S.  A. 
or  the  penetration  of  Adventures  of  a 
Young  Man.  Mr.  Dos  Passos.  one  can 
believe,  knows  what  is  going  on  in  the 
world,  but  he  is  either  not  excited  by  it 
or  is  too  confused  by  it  to  find  it  a 
source  of  inspiration.  John  Steinbeck 
turned  his  back  upon  Tlie  Grapes  of 
Wrath,  and  produced  The  Moon  is 
Mooti  is  Down,  to  the  eternal  disap- 
pointment of  those  who  faithfullv  be- 
lieved    him    above    the  insignificant. 

These  men  and  our  many  young,  as 
yet  unrecognized  novelists  all  seem  to 
be  above  the  war  and  not  a  part  of 
it:  perhaps  unaware  of  the  conflict  of 
out  time  and  the  crisis  of  our  existence. 
\  cry  likely  a  good,  penetrating,  timely 
and  realistic  novel  would  be  exceed- 
inglv  depressing  reading.  But  it  is  just 
«,  little  more  depressing  to  think  that 
Americans  as  a  whole  are  apathetic  to 
a  time  of  important  change  and  what 
is,  after  all,  life  or  death. 

True  Glory 

/  hen  you  will  knoir  the  Sacred  Muse 

has  crowned  your  brow. 
Wh  en.  being  old.  and  having  knoum 

but  tears. 

Slid  careless  of  all  praises,   you  ivill 

not  hear  noiv 
Th  ose  who  say  the  brightest  flame  dies 
until  the  years. 

John  Keating,  from  the 
French  of  Francis  Jammes 
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3Acuik&,  &a  Much 

By  Frank  Rose 

•    SATIRE  • 

Dear  Alice  and  Jack, 

Thanks  a  million  for  the  swell  pair 
ol  presents  you  sent  us.  We  fell  in  love 
with  them  the  first  minute  we  lore  open 
the  crates.  However,  I  must  tell  you 
so  mething  that  embarrassed  both  Alma 
and  myself  something  dreadfully.  You 
know  what  had  memories  we  both 
have?  Well,  Christmas  Eve  when  our 
friends  asked  us  what  they  were,  we 
discovered  to  our  dismay  that  the  name 
of  the  presents  had  temporarily  eluded 
us — you  know  how  one  will  often  for- 
get a  word  that  is  as  familiar  as  his 
own  name. 

Captain  Spencer  stoutly  maintained 
that  they  were  Siberian  snowshoes; 
and  no  amount  of  argument  would 
change  his  convictions.  In  fact,  he  even 
strapped  them  onto  his  feet  and 
ploughed  through  the  drifts  half  way 
up  Cobbs  Hill  to  prove  his  contention. 
Young  Jim  Macy  obstinately  held  that 
they  were  modernistic  radios;  and  al- 
though he  never  found  the  switches— 
he  spent  a  full  hour  hunting  for  them 
—he  still  believes  they  are  radios.  Ha! 
Ha! 

One  of  our  guests,  who  had  con- 
sumed an  overdose  of  Christmas  cheer, 
decided  that  they  were  portable  bars. 
He  opened  several  of  the  panels,  and 
almost  burst  into  tears  when  he  found 
nothing. 

Our  cook,  believing  them  to  be  com- 
bination frying  pans  and  boilers,  filled 
them  with  water  and  vegetables  and 
placed  them  on  the  stove. 

Every  one  of  the  party  had  a  dif- 
ferent opinion:  from  dog-houses  to 
African  idols.  It  was  unfortunate  that 
neither  Alma  nor  I  could  remember  the 
proper  names.  This  would  have  ended 
the  ridiculous  discussion. 

In  closing  we  want  to  thank  you 
again  for  the  lovely  presents,  and  ask 
you  to  be  so  indulgent  as  to  send  us 
the  correct  name.  Probably  we  will 
think  of  it  before  we  hear  from  you, 
but  just  in  case.  .  .  . 

Gratefully, 
Alma  and  Hank 
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By  Anne  Bowns  Green 
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A  great  deal  has  been  written  and 
said  about  the  lack  of  interest  on  the 
part  of  Americans  in  good  food,  and 
about  the  poor  quality  of  American 
cooking  in  general.  There  is  enough 
truth  in  this  observation  to  make  it 
wo  rth  investigating.  The  lack  of  in- 
terest arises,  it  seems  to  me,  from  the 
fact  that  American  culture  has  never 
placed  any  emphasis  upon  the  enjoy- 
ment of  food  or  the  art  of  eating,  and 
not  from  any  innate  lack  of  taste.  That 
such  an  emphasis  is  lacking  is  not  sur- 
prising when  one  surveys  American 
life  as  a  whole.  We  move  at  a  rapid 
pace;  commercial  life  and  social  life 
are  both  conducted  with  efficient  speed, 
but  unfortunately,  this  attitude  bas 
carried  over  until  we  are  unwilling  to 
accept  leisure  as  a  slow-moving  time 
of  relaxation.  Our  leisure  is  filled  with 
productive  activity.  And  eating  can  be 
done  quickly  to  save  time  for  some- 
thing else. 

This  is  too  bad,  for  we  have  facili- 
ties for  producing  the  finest  food  in 
the  world  and  would  do  so  if  the 
product  would  be  appreciated.  We 
have  technical  facilities  beyond  those 
of  other  countries — Letter  refrigeration, 
belter  stoves:  we  have  a  varied  native 
produce  in  foods  providing  us  with  a 
better  array  of  raw  materials  than 
available  elsewbere.  But  we  have 
never  accepted  the  idea  that  eating  is 
a  pleasure  and  an  art,  and  until  we  do, 
there  is  little  bope  that  we  will  be 
spared  the  remarks  of  cultivated  foreign- 
ers. Far  more  important  is  the  fact  that 
by  our  attitude  we  lose  both  pleas- 
ure and  benefit.  There  are  more  cases 
of  stomach  ulcers  in  our  country  than 
in  any  other,  and  most  of  these  come 
from  nervous  inability  to  digest  the 
food  hastily  bolted  by  harassed  busi- 
ness men.  And  an  incalcuable  amount 
of  enjoyment  is  gone  from  life  because 
we  insist  upon  looking  at  only  the 
physiological  function  of  food. 

Ad  vertising  has  played  an  unfortu- 
nate part  in  this  matter  by  directing  all 
out  attention  toward  the  nutritive  con- 
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tent  of  our  food  to  the  complete  exclu- 
sion of  all  other  factors.  Careful  cook- 
ing and  careful  seasoning  do  not  im- 
pair nutrition,  and  for  all  that  nourish- 
ment is  always  the  prime  consideration 
behind  our  eating,  we  have  been  too 
willing  to  overlook  the  need  for  pleas- 
ure in  our  food  as  well.  Our  good 
restaurants  have  been  forced  to  set 
forth  other  attractions  in  add  ition  to 
the  food  to  lure  customers:  entertain- 
ment, music,  dancing,  decoration  play 
a  greater  part  in  determining  the  popu- 
larity of  a  restaurant  than  the  qualitv 
of  the  cuisine.  As  long  as  our  funda- 
mental attitude  toward  food  remains 
unchanged,  this  will  be  true,  and  it  is 
a  rather  sad  situation. 

To  grow  practical  about  it.  what 
can  one  do  to  cultivate  the  art  of  eat- 
ing? How  can  one  learn  to  have  a 
discriminating  palate?  The  answer  is 
rather  simple.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
necessary  to  look  upon  food  as  an 
instrument  of  pleasure  as  well  as  a 
bundle  of  nutrients.  It  is  vital  that  our 
cooks  learn  to  handle  food  lovingly,  to 
bring  forth  its  best  qualities  of  flavor 
and  texture.  And  before  they  can 
adopt  this  attitude,  it  is  necessary  that 
we  become  willing  to  give  time  and  in- 
terest to  our  eating.  Spend  an  hour  at 
dinner  instead  of  half  an  hour:  savor 
the  dishes  instead  of  gulping  them. 


■  III-:  HOSTOMA* 


Persons  who  have  never  experi- 
mented in  unusual  dishes  will  find  that 
tlie  commonplace  cookery  with  which 
they  were  so  long  content  becomes  un- 
bearably dull  when  eaten  with  atten- 
tion to  the  taste,  and  will  turn  quite 
willingly  to  forms  of  cookery  in  which 
this  factor  is  emphasized.  Relaxation 
at  meals  is  essential  to  enjoyment  of 
what  one  eats.  If  two  hours  a  day 
were  given  to  the  appreciation  of  the 
two  most  important  meals  of  the  day, 
there  would  be  less  indigestion,  less 
nervousness  and  a  great  deal  more 
pleasure  in  life.  It  is  such  an  easy  way 
to  infuse  interest  and  enjoyment  into 
one's  existence;  it  is  so  much  easier 
than  our  many  aggressive  forms  of 
pleasure-chasing,  and  it  has  the  added 
advantage  of  being  healthful,  as  any 
doctor  will  affirm. 

When  the  fi  rst  lesson  has  been 
learned,  the  rest  is  simple.  The  gour- 
met is  the  man  who  is  willing  to  spend 
time  and  interest,  and  there  are  no 
other  factors  necessary.  And  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  is  important  that  we  culti- 
vate a  new  feeling  for  food  if  we  hope 
to  find  living  more  pleasurable.  The 
promised  delights  of  the  post-war 
world  are  of  very  little  value  unless  we 
can  learn  how  to  use  them.  The  time- 
saving  devices  upon  which  we  place 
such  stress  exist  for  no  purpose  other 
than  to  provide  us  with  more  leisure, 
and  this  we  are  not  yet  willing  to  ac- 
cept gracefully.  One  of  the  first  uses 
of  leisure  should  be  the  giving  of  time 
and  attention  to  eating. 

There  is,  however,  evidence  of  a 
growing  interest  in  food  in  the  United 
Sta  tes.  Perhaps  it  comes  from  the  pres- 
ent scarcity  of  many  foodstuffs  to 
which  we  were  accustomed;  once  we 
had  tender  steaks  that  required  little 
effort  to  cook  and  now  we  have  cuts 
of  meat  that  require  attention  and  care 
to  make  palatable.  There  is  nothing  to 
make  one  appreciate  the  good  things 
like  their  absence.  We  can  assume  that 
the  soldiers  who  have  had  nothing  but 
canned  rations  for  months  will  be  in- 
terested in  a  well-cooked  dinner  when 
they  come  home.  And  with  these  feel- 
ings, the  addition  of  the  small  element 
of  time  is  not  much  to  ask.  We  may  yet 
turn  out  a  nation  of  gourmets,  and  I. 
for  one,  would  like  to  see  it. 
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PBESEHT  OVAL  ROOM  ENTERTAINMENT 

Enrica  and  Novello 

A  pleasure  to  witness  their 
Incomparable  Dancing 

★      ★  ★ 

KEITH  UK 

Magician  Extraordinary 

TWICE  NIGHTLY  8  AND  II    (Saturdays  8  a:.d  10=45) 

HARRY  GREENE  AND  HIS  ORCHESTRA 

NO  COVER  CHARGE  UNTIL  10  P.M. 

VL  COPLEY-PLAZA 

NEWTON  L.  SMITH,  General  Manager 


WHERE  BOSTON  DINES  OUT 

The  Cafe  Royal 

FAMED  FOR  GOOD  FOOD 

QUICK  SERVICE  AND  MODERATE  PRICES 

IN  AN  ATMOSPHERE  OF  CHARM 


The  Tamworth  Bar 

AND 

Rendezvous  Cocktail 


Lounge 


TWO  POPULAR  SPOTS  FOR  REAL 
ENJOYMENT 


EXCLUSIVE  BAR  FOR  MEN 


Valentine's  Day  always  will  sym- 
bolize the  romantic  time  in  a  woman's 
lile.  To  be  remembered  by  that  special 
man  with  a  gift  expressing  eternal 
loveliness  makes  a  woman  confident 
of  her  feminine  charm.  Perfume,  ro- 
mance and  valentines  go  hand-in-hand, 
especially  when  it  is  a  gay,  lilting  fra- 
grance that  sets  the  mood  when  hearts 
are  high.  Hearlheat  by  Leigh  is  an  ex- 
citing, laughing  perfume  that  weaves 
an  aura  or  irresitibility  about  the 
young  in  heart.  Whether  in  ski  clothes 


.\  valentine  in  fragrance— Leigli's  Heartbeat 
perfume   weaves  a   magic  spell'. 


or  in  formal  dress,  Heartbeat  is  apro- 
pos, when  touched  to  the  hairline,  the 
wrists,  the  lips.  Remember  the  girl  of 
your  heart  with  a  gift  to  express  her 
beauty— tell  her  with  a  bouquet  of  fra- 
grance of  your  true  love! 

*    *  * 

Winfer  Winds 
Rugged  weather  makes  rough  skin. 
Schiaparelli  comes  to  the  rescue  with 
Radiance  oils— four  potent,  softening 
factors  to  help  bring  back  smoothness 
and  safeguard  the  skin  from  the  harsh 
effects  of  low  temperature  and  stinging 
winds.  At  this  time  of  the  year.  Radi- 
ance Face  Oil  is  suggested  tw  ice  daily 
—to  remove  make-up  and  thoroughly 
lubricate  the  skin  before  going  to  bed; 


By  Carol  Thomas 

•     It  K  f  *  .t  ft  T  .>f  E  X  T  • 

to  smooth  and  soften  before  applying 
make-up  in  the  morning.  Perfumed 
with  Sliochinq,  it  leaves  a  lingering 
fragrance  during  the  day.  Radiance 
Eyelid  Oil  is  part  of  the  make-up  se- 
quence. With  a  drop  on  the  forefinger, 
go  over  the  eyelid  and  around  the  eyes. 
It  imparts  a  dewy  freshness  and  is  an 
excellent  base  for  eye  shadow.  To  keep 
lips  soft  and  lovely,  remove  lipstick 
th  Rad  lance  Lip  Oil. 

S     £  $ 

Winged  Victory 
The  Winged  Victory  compact  by 
Elizabeth  Arden  is  a  new  and  beauti- 
ful accessory  to  complement  any  day 
or  evening  costume.  For  her  newest 
lipstick,  Elizabeth  Arden  has  provided 
a  new  case  of  white  plastic.  Beneath  its 
shining  lucite  top.  against  a  back- 
ground of  palest  blue  or  red,  gleams  the 
golden  emblem  so  well  known  on  El  iza- 


Eiizaoeth  Arden  s  new  Winged  Victory  com 
pact  is  a  dramatic  accessory  for  any  costume, 


belli  Ardei)  preparations — outspread 
wings  surmounting  the  initial  A. 
Winged  Victory  is  an  exciting,  vibrant 
red,  a  high  climbing  shade  which  lifts 
the  spirits! 

*    *  * 

Gay  Oifts 
No  gift  carries  more  thought  or  senti- 
ment  than   a   precious   fragrance  and 


Ann  Haviland  offers  two  special  scents 
for  Valentine's  Day — Perhaps  and  Lily 
0  f  the  Valley  —and  your  choice  depends 
on  the  recipient.  If  she  is  a  trifle  so- 
phisticated, delightfully  unpredictable. 


.Ann    Harilund  s    Perliaps   is   a    subtle  blend 

ill  many  /loners  Inal  fingers. 


then  Perhaps,  a  flirtations  fragrance, 
will  complement  her  personality.  A 
wonderful  Moral  blend,  with  a  musk 
base.  Perhaps  is  somewhat  pungent— 
the  kind  ol  Fragrance  that  lingers  in 
the  memory.  If  she  is  gay  and  romantic 
Lily  oj  the  Valley  w  ill  be  a  wise  choice. 
\nn  Haviland  has  caught  the  naive 
loveliness  of  the  bell-shaped  flowers  in 
this  perfume.  Tliese  two  scents  also 
come  in  toilet  water,  sachet,  body  ami 
talcum  powder  and  bath  oil — a  com- 
plete ensemble  of  accessories — all  deco- 
rated with  sprigs  of  flowers. 

*    *  * 

For  Men  Only 
To  warm  the  heart  of  your  favorite 
Valentine,  and  keep  it  warm,  give  him 
a  gift  that  can  be  used  all  the  \ear 
'round— don't  build  a  fire  for  one  day 
and  let  it  go  out!  Seaforth's  toiletries, 
made  exclusively  for  men.  are  practical 
as  well  as  romantic  and  outlast  the 
usual  Valentine.  They  are  ideal  for 
your  man  in  the  service  as  well  as  the 
man  on  the  homefront. 
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Seven  drops  daily  of  this  wondrous  lotion  to 
help  supply  the  essentials  for  soft,  supple  dewy-moist 
skin  .  .  .  the  beauty  that  draws  compliments  on 
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Jheatic:  EM  Jlde 

By  John  Clarke  Donahue,  Jr. 

•     it E i'  A  RT M E \ T  • 


The  theatre  lost  an  excellent  melo- 
dramatist  when  Lill  ian  Heliman  he- 
came  engrossed  in  international  poli- 
tics. If  Wafcn  on  the  Rhine  was  a  dull 
drama,  showing  little  of  the  cold-steel 
technique  of  the  author  of  The  Chil- 
dren's Hour  and  The  Little  Foxes,  The 
Searching  Win  J  was  not  only  dull  to 
enervation,  but  confused  and  annoy- 
ing as  well.  It  is  hard  to  reconcile  the 
brilliant,  crackling  theatre  of,  say.  The 
Little  Foxes,  with  the  tawdry  theat- 
ricalism  of  Miss  Hellman's  latest  mag- 
num opus,  which  featured  the  end  of 
January  on  Boston's  rialto. 

And  unfortunately  it  seems  true  that 
Miss  Heliman  has  substituted  theatri- 
calism  for  what  was,  at  one  time,  the 
tightest  technique  of  any  playwright  in 
the  American  theatre.  To  come  right 
out  with  it.  The  Searching  Wind!  \\<i> 
pretty  much  of  a  bore. 

Miss  Hellman's  story  was  essentially 
a  triangle  love  affair,  aimed,  it  would 
seem,  at  the  matinee  trade.  Back  in 
Rome  in  1922  a  young  diplomatic  at- 
tache fell  in  love  with  the  girlhood 
friend  of  the  daughter  of  a  prominent 
liberal  American  publisher.  Daughter 
decided  she  wanted  the  diplomat,  and 
diplomatically  picked  him  up  on  a 
slight  re-bound,  thereby  establishing  a 
life-long  tug-o'-war  between  herself  and 
her  girlhood  friend.  Certainly  there  is 
nothing  unusual  in  this  plot  situation, 
but  in  the  hands  of  a  Lillian  Heliman. 
it  should  make  a  tight,  biting  drama. 

It  didn't. 

Instead  of  developing  her  situation 
as  a  playwright.  Miss  Heliman  devel- 
oped it  only  as  a  convenient  skeleton 
on  which  she  might  hang  her  hat  and 
coat  while  she  delivered  a  lecture  on 
international  situations  and  appease- 
ment. She  contrived — and  contrived  is 
certainly  the  word— to  have  her  prota- 
gonists meet  for  a  series  of  crises  in 
their  personal  love-lives,  not  only  in 
Rome  in  1Q22,  but  in  Berlin  in  102-,. 
Paris  in  1938.  and  Washington  in 
1944.  The  only  thing  she  skipped  was 
Pearl   Harbor  in    1941,  doubtless  an 


oversight  in  the  confusion  that  resulted 
Irom  jumping  back  and  forth  in  time 
and  place  for  alternate  scenes — for  the 
play  employed  the  flashback  technique 
to  the  full,  not  only  flashing  back  from 
1944.  but  flashing  forward  again  to 
1944  in  the  middle  of  the  play,  before 
flashing  back  again,  and  forward  for 
the  final  scene.  One  thing  about  Miss 
Heliman:  she  doesn't  do  things  half 
wav. 

If  the  play  wasn't  much  good  in  the 
first  place,  Herman  Shumlin's  staging 
wasn't  much  better.  It  featured  such  old 
corn  as  dimming  of  lights  just  before 
the  scenes  ended,  people  standing 
around  stock  still  and  looking  dramatic 
at  each  other,  and  other  *  similar  bro- 
mides. The  acting,  however,  entrusted 
mostly  to  Cornelia  Otis  Skinner,  Bar- 
bara O'Neil,  Dennis  King  and  Dudley 
Diggev  was  straightforward  and  hon- 
est, in  spite  of  the  circumstances. 

As  far  as  the  political  side  of  the 
slory  went,  it  was  no  more  successful 
than  the  dramatic  effort.  Miss  Hell- 
man's diplomat  was  blundering  but 
honest.  He  was.  in  a  quiet  way,  an 
appeaxr.  That  is,  in  1938 
he  felt  that  if  there  were  a 
way  open  to  prevent  war, 
it  should  be  taken.  He  did 
not  act  with  great  insight, 
any  more  than  did  the  rest 
o  f  A  merica  at  the  time,  but 
he  did  act  with  an  honest 
conscience. 

There  is  one  emotion- 
arousing  scene  in  the  play, 
at  the  end.  when  the  diplo 
mat  s  soldier  son  announces  that  he  is 
to  lose  his  leg  because  of  complications 
from  a  wound  he  received  near  Rome, 
and  proceeds  to  berate  his  father  bit- 
terly, placing  on  him  and  his  genera- 
tion I  he  hi  ame  for  the  tragedy.  But  the 
emotion  aroused  is  one  of  antagonism; 
first,  because  the  father  acted  honestly 
and  therefore  did  not  deserx-e  the  be- 
rating, and  second,  because  the  younger 
generation  did  not  want  to  light  th 
war  any  more  than  the  older  one  did. 


and  if  this  nation  is  now  in  the  war 
because  of  the  policy  it  followed,  that 
policy  had  the  approva  1  of  the  young 
men  in  colleges  who  are  now  fighting 
the  war,  as  well  as  their  elders.  Most 
of  our  fighting  men  know  now  what 
war  is;  few  of  them  have  lacked  the 
moral  courage  to  accept  it.  or  have  tried 
to  shift  the  entire  blame  for  the  war 
onto  other  people's  shoulders.  Miss 
Hellman's  soldier  is  hardly  a  credit  to 
the  men  in  uniform. 

In  fact.  Miss  Hellman's  whole  play 
is  hardly  a  credit  to  anyone,  least  of  all 

to  Lillian  Heliman. 

s        *  $ 

No  better,  and  not  half  so  important, 
was  Hope  for  the  Best,  a  new  comedv 
bv  Will  iam  McCIeery,  presented  by 
Marc  Connelly  and  Jean  Dalrymple 
and  staged  by  Mr.  Connelly.  This  was 
another  play  with  a  message,  and  ran 
into  the  same  trouble,  with  plav  and 
message  getting  in  each  other's  wav. 
Finally  the  message  tripped  the  play 
up  and  the  whole  thing  fell  flat  on  its 
face  somewhere  along  about  the  end  of 
the  second  act.  It  never  got  up  again. 

The  general  idea  of  the  play.  I  was 
personally  assured  by  Miss  Dalrymple. 
was  to  convince  conservative  people 
like  myself  that  there  is  a  war  on.  or 
some  such  similar  thing.  I  gathered 
from  that,  that  conservative  people 
did  n't  know  about  such 
things,  apparently  not  even 
conservative  people  who 
shoot  guns  and  things. 

The  method  of  the  con- 
vincing was  to  have  a  play 
about  a  newspaper  colum- 
nist who  w  rote  frothy  noth- 
ing, suddenly  turn  to 
doing  one  serious  political 
article,  a  week.  This,  ac- 
cording to  the  thesis  pre- 
sen  ted.  was  in  keeping  with  the  na- 
tional war  effort,  and  would  help  make 
the  People  understand  what  they  were 
lighting  for.  Also  involved  in  the  pro- 
ceedings were  a  woman  political  writer 
who  was  bad  for  the  columnists  poli- 
tic a  I  writings,  ana  a  woman  «,ir  w  orker 
who  was  good  lor  them.  The  columnist 
naturally  made  the  right  choice,  hut 
somehow  or  other  the  whole  thing  re- 
mained rather  unconvincing. 

About   the  only  thing  of  which  it 
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Hesitation 

The  body  shudders  at  the  grave 
And  f  ears  the  earths  consuming  need; 
The  woman,  newly  freed  from  cave, 
lias  fear  of  love's    demanding  greed. 

So,  1  my  dear,  with  every  breath 

I  spend  in  love  of  you  alone 

Have  jealous  pangs  that  f  ear  the  death 

O/  breathing  in  a  wider  zone. 

7  he  body  cannot  help  but  hate 
The  master  soil  with  which  it  merge; 
So,  may  my  wayward,  last  debate 
Be  pardoned  as  a  natural  surge. 

—  Harriet  Gordon 


could  convince  a  person  is  that  play- 
writes  with  messages  should  write  ar- 
ticles for  Collier's,  or  if  they're  long 
messages,  write  books.  This  would  be 
a  hasty  judgment,  of  course,  and  en- 
tirely unwarranted  when  one  remem- 
bers the  brilliant  social  dramas  of  Clif- 
ford  Odets,  Elmer  Rice  and  the  other 
great  names  in  the  theatre  of  the  nine- 
teen-thirties.  Or  even  of  Marc  Connelly 
himself.  But  certainly  Hope  for  the 
Best,  like  The  Searching  Wind,  is  a 
piece  a  these  that  adds  no  lustre  to  the 
genre. 

Franchot  Tone,  acting  not  at  all  like 
Franchot  Tone,  performs  ere  dibly  as 
the  columnist,  with  Jane  Wyatt  and 
Joan  Wetmore  being  the  good  and  bad 
women  in  his  young  life. 

*    * "  # 

Going  from  bad  to  worse,  much 
worse,  we  have  Mae  West  in  Cather- 
ine. Was  Great,  purported  to  be  a  play 
about  Catherine  of  Russia,  or  perhaps 
just  purported  to  be  a  play.  It  was  a 
pretty  sad  affair,  either  way. 

Mae  West  not  only  starred  in  it,  she 
wrote  it,  which  put  two  strikes  on  it  to 
begin  with.  Roy  Hargrave  staged  it, 
which  is  surprising,  and  Michael  Todd 
produced  it,  which  meant  that  it  got  a 
brilliant  production  with  a  plethora  of 
rich  and  handsome  costumes. 

According  to  Miss  West,  Catherine 
was  a  lady  who  spent  most  of  her  wak- 
ing hours  devoting  herself  to  the  greater 
good  of  all  the  Russias,  and  her  sleep- 
ing hours  to  the  greater  good  of  a  lot 
of  the  Russians.  Miss  West  had  her 
little  joke  in  the  first  act,  but  it  began  to 
get  tiresome  when  repeated  for  a  second 
and  third  act.  In  fact,  Catherine  Was 
Great  was  a  monumental  bore,  and  too 
much  space  has  been  devoted  to  it  al- 
ready. 

*        *  * 

As  if  the  state  of  the  theatre  were  not 
low  enough  already,  the  Messrs.  Lee 
and  J.  J.  Shubert,  the  New  York  real 
estate  men,  have  announced  that,  and 
I  quote,  "due  to  the  record-breaking  de- 
mand for  seats  during  its  engagement 
at  the  Shubert,  it's  returning— for  all  to 
see!"  The  reference  is  to  the  Shubert 
version  of  Franz  Lehar's  The  Merry 
Widow,  which  is  being  booked  into 
the  Opera  House  on  Monday  for  two 
weeks. 


If  true— that  record-breaking  demand 
for  seats  line — then  it's  a  sad  commen- 
tary indeed  on  the  taste  and  discrimin- 
ation of  Boston's  theatre  audiences.  If 
anything.  The  Merry  Widou;  is  two 
cuts  lower  than  even  Catherine  Was 
Great,  which  was  at  least  a  competent 
bore.  The  Shubert  Merry  Widou>  is  as 
thoroughgoing  a  hashup  of  any  show 
as  this  writer  has  seen  since— well, 
since  Walter  Armitage  did  Mazeppa, 
to  dig  way  down  in  to  the  bottom  of 
the  barrel. 

If,  after  a  two-week  run  here  already, 
the  Shuberts  can  still  find  an  audience 
for  that  incredible  production  which 
they  have  draped  ungracefully  over 
some  moth-eaten  scenery,  then  Boston 
should  take  in  the  shingle  that  says 
something  about  the  Athens  of  Amer- 
ica and  find  some  appropriate  substi- 
tute. 

"Home     of     the     Shubert  Merry 

Widow,"  might  be  one  suggestion. 

*        *  * 

But,  they  say,  it's  always  darkest  be- 
fore the  dawn.  Just  as  the  tide  of  Bos- 
ton's theatre  was  reaching  its  lowest 
ebb— and  this  report  was  beginning  to 
look  like  an  account  of  an  extended 
wake — Richard  Skinner  and  Dorothy 
Willard  brought  Elizabeth  McFad- 
den's  Signature  to  the  Wilbur  for  a 
brief  ten  days,  through  this  Saturday. 

Signature  is  almost  a  first-rate  play. 
Miss  McFadden  has  taken  Melville 
Post's  story,  Naboth's  Vineyard,  and 
from  it  has  constructed  a  psychological 
murder  drama  that  contains  two  of  the 
tightest,  most  suspense  filled  acts  since 
Uncle  Harry.  She  has  taken  a  judge. 


eminently  respected  in  a  small  Virginia 
community  circa  1856,  and  woven 
around  him  the  mesh  of  evidence  that 
caught  him  for  a  murder  which  he  had 
committed  and  blamed  on  a  young  cou- 
ple. 

From  the  start  there  is  no  doubt 
about  the  author  of  the  crime;  the  game 
is  to  catch  him.  For  two  acts  katydids 
c  hirp,  lights  dim,  trees  creak  and  doors 
slam  to  the  tempo  of  some  of  Roy  Har- 
grave's  best  directing  and  against  one 
of  Stewart  Chaney's  most  sinister  sets. 
Perhaps  the  excellence  of  the  first  two 
acts  throws  out  of  balance  the  dis- 
jointed looseness  that  characterizes  the 
third,  and  gives  an  otherwise  superior 
melodrama  a  weak  ending,  but  the 
third  act  is  a  decided  letdown.  Too 
muc  h  talk  and  too  many  speeches  about 
democracy  are  recited  before  the  final 
action  really  begins. 

As  the  judge,  Paul  Huber  contrib- 
utes a  generally  excellent  and  convinc- 
ing performance,  with  most  o  f  the  rest 
of  a  cast  of  some  thirty  people  backing 
him  up  fully.  In  a  brief  appearance  as 
the  girl  accused  of  the  crime,  Anne 
Jackson  distinguishes  herself.  As  the 
young  attorney  whose  diligence  and 
idealism  contribute  largely  to  the  solu- 
tion o  f  the  murder,  however.  Donald 
Murpl  ley  is  disappointing,  and  his 
voice  and  manner  contribute  to  the  les- 
sened effectiveness  of  the  final  act. 

But  be  that  as  it  may.  Signature  is 
still  a  worthy  thriller,  and  while  no 
Night  Must  Fall,  at  a  time  when  we 
should  be  grateful  for  small  favors,  it's 
worth  a  hat  in  the  air  and  two  lusty 
huzzahs.  at  least. 


February  9,  i94S 
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The  Fernand  Leger  show  at  Har- 
vard University  kas  been  a  fascinating 
affair  for  anyone  who  claims  to  care 
for  modern  art  and/ or  modern  archi- 
tecture. Leger  is  one  of  the  most 
notable  of  contemporary  French  artists, 
but  it's  something  of  a  rarity  to  find 
him  given  a  one-man  show  in  New 
England.  Robinson  Hall  housed  the 
exhibition:  this  is  the  building  where 
the  School  of  Architecture  holds  sway 
and  the  show  was  in  the  way  of  being 
a  mutual  admiration  demonstration 
between  modern  abstract  painting  and 
modern  abstract  architecture. 

Leger  has  always  been  an  archi- 
tectonic painter  and  this  great  rap- 
prochement between  painting  and 
architecture  is  nothing  new  in  his  ca- 
reer. He  began  painting  at  the  same 
lime  as  the  Cubists,  but  being  a  man 
of  great  independence,  he  developed 
para  Ilel  to  the  Picasso-Braque  group, 
refusing  to  be  assimilated  as  a  follower 
of  anyone  else's  theories.  As  a  matter 
o  f  fact,  he  has  o  ften  been  classified  as 
a  Cubist  because  his  painting  seemed 
so  similar,  but  from  the  first  he  refused 
to  accept  the  Cubist  break-down  of 
plastic  elements. 

For  three  years,  in  fact,  this  parallel 
development  was  literally  true  to  the 
l>oint  of  absurdity— the  Cubists  lived 
on  the  Right  Bank,  at  Montmartre, 
Leger.  on  the  Left  Bank,  completely 
un<  onscious  of  this  new  school  whose 
aims  were  so  similar  to  his  own.  By 
iqo8  he  had  met  the  great  Cubists  of 
the  clay,  but  his  style  continued  to  be 
a  dynamic  personal  reaction  against 
\eo  Impressionism.  At  this  period  tie 
was  entranced  by  cylinders;  one  critic, 
fatigued  wi  th  this  constant  sequence 
of  canvases  covered  with  variations  on 
the  cylinder,  labeled  his  art  "tubist." 
I  ubist  or  cubist,  it  was  not  all  the 
machine  age  for  Leger — his  greatest 
personal  enthusiasms  then,  and  con- 
slant  influences  even  now,  were  Henri 
Rousseau  Le  Douanier,  and  the  primi- 
tive Italian  masters. 

La  ViKe,  painted  in  1918,  after  the 
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end  of  the  first  World  W  ar,  began  a 
private  Leger  revolution.  Before,  there 
had  been  an  all-pervading  gray  tone 
to  co  lor  schemes  for  Cubists  and  Leger 
alike.  La  Yille  was  the  opening  salvo 
in  the  battle  for  "free  color."  This  was 
something  completely  new — pure  bril- 
liant color,  laid  on  in  broad  flat  ex- 
panses. It  was  a  considerable  liberation 
for  the  painter;  now  he  can  disregard 
the  model  in  nature  and  apply  color 
according  to  the  design  he  himself 
originates.  If  he  wants  to  start  with  a 
pot  of  ivy,  not  only  may  he  draw  it  so 
that  it  makes  an  abstractly  beautiful 
design,  but  he  may  color  any  part  of 
the  canvas  with  any  pure  color  which 
seems  apt  to  him.  One  doesn't  have 
to  copy  nature  in  the  slightest  degree; 
color  is  finally  free  of  the  object. 

It's  an  amazing  theory,  and  the  free- 
dom it  envisages  for  the  artist  is  ob- 
vious. He  has  at  his  command  both 
pure  shapes  and  pure  free-color.  He 
can  create  his  own  world  in  paint,  a 
world  of  proportions  beautiful  in  them- 
selves.  The  natural  world  is.  for  him. 
only  acc  ident  and  approximation. 

I  he  paitings  out  at  Harvard  show 
Leger  and  free-color  in  action,  and  the 
results  are  very  satisfactory  indeed.  His 
colors  are  completely  uninhibited— it 
takes  some  time  to  get  used  to  his  lack 
of  conventional  timidity.  At  first  it 
seems  all  blare  and  confusion,  but 
any  time  taken  over  second  glances  is 
well-spent. 

The  paintings  vary  in  quality,  of 
course.  W  hen  Leger  goes  in  for  much 
three  dimensional  modelling  in  his 
abstract  Forms,  the  effect  is  apt  to  be 
disconcerting.  The  modelling  gives  it 
a  superficial  effect  of  normalcy  which 
the  color  and  forms  do  not  bear  out. 
and  the-  result  tends  toward  nightmare. 

Also  on  the  debit  side  is  an  occa- 
sional lack  o  f  d  isc  rimination  in  color 
selection.  This  is  due  no  doubt  to 
Leger's  enormous  enthusiasm  for  color, 
which  he  regards  as  the  great  salvation 
rrom  the  h  arsli  realities  of  life, 
thusiasm  or  no.  some  of  the  more  bois- 
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terous  combinations  of  pure  red,  orange, 
blue,  green,  black  and  white,  jar  the 
eye  with  a  force  one  is  apt  to  feel  un- 
necessary. 

But  for  the  most  part,  the  paintings 
are  extremely  well  composed  and 
vigorously  executed.  It's  difficult  to  re- 
fer to  them  specifically  (they  were 
hung  untitled  and  unnumbered)  but 
I  liked  especially  the  painting  of  a  girl 
with  two  doves  where  Leger's  fine 
sense  for  design  and  use  of  free 
color  have  produced  a  most  ad- 
mirable result.  The  sketch  from  the 
Plongeurs  series,  an  abstraction  with 
telephone-pole  motives,  two  near-ab- 
stractions, and  at  least  three  of  the 
pure  abstractions  were  particularly 
handsome. 

Leger's  painting  is  very  decorative 
and  in  its  way  quite  meaningless.  He 
eleminates  both  realism  and  romanti- 
cism as  "messages"— for  him  a  beauti- 
ful design  is  a  sufficiency.  For  that 
reason  it.,  would  be  a  pleasant  and 
soothing  art  to<tli>ve  with— there  is  even 
a  kind  of"  lyricism  in  its  fresh  enthusi- 
asm. Leger  will  never  appeal  to  the 
more  delicate  sophisticates;  one  needs 
too  much  energy  to  appreciate  the  vast 
vitality  his  painting  represents. 

DlMETRICS 

Take  This: 
A  kiss 
Can  sting 
Or  sing. 

Not  kind, 
The  mind 
Can  remember 
But  one  word 
Among  numbers 
It  has  heard. 

R.omance 
Is  chance: 
A  good  lover 
Must  be,  one 
Wnic/i  has  never 
Knoivrf.  a  sun! 

It  seems 
Sweet  dreams 
Can  sour 


This  hour! 


\\  .  Francis  Potter 
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Jltauiet:  Eloquent  Sxuity 


By  Ronald  B.  Rogers 


In  passing  judgment  on  a  motion  pic- 
ture like  Sidney  Buchman  s  A  Song 
To  Remember,  a  reviewer  is  faced  with 
employing  a  dual  set  of  values.  That 
is,  such  a  film  must  first  be  considered 
from  a  purely  artistic  and  entertain- 
ment viewpoint,  then  as  to  its  musical 
and  historical  authenticity.  There  are 
many  who  believe  in  ignoring 
the  second  set  of  values;  many 
who  claim  that  sweeping  dra- 
matic license  may  be  taken 
wi  th  fact,  as  long  as  the  fi  n- 
ished  product  is  glittering,  col- 
orful and  entertaining.  These 
are  the  kind  of  people  who 
leave  a  false  motion  picture 
heritage  to  future  publics. 
These  are  the  kind  of  people 
who  have  recorded  Lill  ian  Russell  as 
a  demure,  crooning  Alice  Faye:  who 
have  forever  synthesized  the  real 
Stephen  Foster  in  the  grinning  guise  of 
Don  Ameche;  who  have  left  Cardinal 
Richelieu,  Voltaire,  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton and  Disraeli  to  posterity  as  one 
man,  George  Arliss.  These  same  people 
will  occasionally  see  fit  to  employ  the 
dual  set  of  values,  however,  in  such  in- 
stances as  when  thoughtful  producers, 
writers  and  actors  combine  and  film 
masterpieces  like  Life  of  Emile  Zola, 
Wifson,  and  Yankee  Doodle  Dandy  re- 
sult. For  they  will  then  stand  the  test. 

In  discussing  A  Song  To  Remember 
our  friends  would  see  fit.  I  bel  ieve,  to 
employ  one  and  one-half  sets  of  values. 
For  Buchman's  life  of  Frederick 
Chopin  is  technically  effective,  and 
musically  authentic.  Historically,  how- 
ever, the  story  is  often  softened,  often 
exaggerated.  First  of  all,  the  good 
Professor  Eisner,  Chopin's  instructor, 
was  not  nearly  so  important  in  the  com- 
poser s  life  as  he  is  pictured.  Secondly, 
Madame  George  Sand  was  slightly 
more  mannish  than  she  is  portrayed 
(her  cigar  smoking,  for  one  thing,  is 
overlooked)  and,  furthermore,  her  high 
position  in  society,  literature  and  Cho- 
pin's life  is  glibly  unexplained.  Third- 
ly, Chopin's  exit  from  Poland  has  been 


incorrectly  dramatized.  Other  unimpor- 
tant discrepancies  are  best  overlooked, 
but  not  the  superb  playing  of  Jose 
Iturbi,  who  performed  for  Cornel 
Wilde  (Chopin)  on  the  soundtrack, 
nor  the  admirable  job  of  synchroniz- 
ing Wilde'  s  supposed  virtuosity  with 
that  of  Iturbi. 

As  a  him,  A  Song  To  Re- 
member is  a  picture  to  remem- 
ber. The  story  is  dramatically 
impressive,  humanly  compel- 
ling, and  handsomely  photo- 
graphed in  technicolor.  Merle 
Oberon's  Madame  Sand  is  a 
fascinating  creature — cold,  self- 
ish, yet  intriguing.  Mr.  Wilde  s 
Chopin  is  not  a  difficult  part, 
and  he  manages  to  cope  with 
it  convincingly,  doing  some  creditable 
acting  towards  the  finish.  Paul  Muni  s 
Eisner  is  both  a  w'onderful  and  disap- 
pointing characterization:  some  of  his 
scenes,  the  quieter  ones,  display  the  old 
brilliant  Muni;  others  betray  a  dismay- 
ing tendency  to  "ham"  dreadfully.  The 
other  performers,  including  George 
Coulouris  as  Chopin's  publisher  and 
Stephen  Bekassy  as  Franz  Liszt,  are 
uniformly  good.  Charles  Vidor  has  di- 
rected splendidly.  and  Buchman's 
scenario  and  production  are  really 
most  excellent.  Had  a  slight  bit  more 
historical  care  been  taken,  A  Song  To 
Remember  might  have  made  motion 
picture  history.  As  it  is.  the  picture  will 
undoubtedly  become  a  film  classic. 

The  mere  presence  of  Bill  r  owell 
and  Myrna  Loy  in  a  moving  picture  is 
a  blessing.  It  doesn't  matter  whether 
blie  film  is  a  wonderfully  funny  one 
like  /  Love  You  Again,  or  just  a  medio- 
cre one  like  their  latest.  I  be  1  bin  Man 
Goes  Home.  For  the  fact  is  that  the 
two  have  an  extraordinarv  ability  to 
radiate  happiness,  even  when  they 
aren't  materially  aided  by  their  script 
writers. 

In  7  be  7  run  A/an  Goes  Home,  their 
first  together  in  four  years  and  Myrna's 
lirst  pic  hire  sinc  e  her  "retirement"  more 


than  two  years  ago,  Nick  and  Nora 
Charles  set  off  for  a  peaceful  summer 
vacation  in  the  country  with  N  ICK  S 
folks.  There  a  body  appears  on  their 
doorstep,  a  prelude  to  more  skulldug- 
gery and  a  mi  ldlv  arresting  plot.  Of 
course,  there  is  a  notable  effort  to  create 
some  of  the  hilarity  of  past  Powell-Loy 
successes  (Nick  succeeds  in  getting 
knocked  out  while  repairing  an  old 
table;  Nora  is  trapped  into  jitterbug- 
ging  with  a  sailor)  but  this  falls  rather 
flat.  The  fast  moving,  sparkling  dia- 
logue, too.  is  noticeably  subdued.  leav- 
ing much  of  the  him  to  be  played 
"straight" — in  later  scenes  Powell  will 
remind  fans  of  his  old  Philo  Vance 
characterization.  But  this  does  not  im- 
ply that  the  film  is  poor  by  average 
standards.  Rather,  it  indicates  that  pre- 
vious Powell-Loy  pictures  have  been  so 
good  that  this  one's  effect  is  slightly 
du  lied  b  y  comparison. 

Aiding  the  master  sleuth  and  his 
charming  wife  are  Gloria  DeHaven 
as  a  Dramatic  School  ingenue:  Lucille 
Watson  and  Harry  Davenport  as  the 
elderly  Charleses;  and  Helen  Vinson. 
Leon  Ames  and  Ann  Revere  as  a  de- 
lightful soul  called  "Crazy  Mary." 
Richard  Thorpe  has  paced  the  film 
rapidly,  but  it  is  William  Powell  and 
Myrna  Loy  who  make  you  think  that 
you  are  having  a  better  time  than  you 
really  are. 

*    *  * 

thirteen  years  ago  Nils  Asther  w.t> 
one  o  I  the  >t  reen's  loremost  romantic 
idols  and  in  line  for  the  Acadenrj 
Award  because  of  his  starring  per- 
lormance  in  I  be  Hitter  lea  oj  General 
Yen.  Several  good  pictures  followed, 
but  they  became  fewer  as  the  years 
pass  ed.  and  in  1Q.40  Nils  Asther  pre- 
pared to  le(t\e  the  I  nitecl  States  for 
his  native  Europe,  unable  to  find  work 
in  the  country  which  had  on<  e  .u 
claimed  him.  Just  before  he  boarded 
his  ship,  however,  a  Hollywood  pro 
ducer.  motivated  by  a  lilm  columnist's 
report  ol  Asther's  unhappj  departure, 
offered  him  a  comeback  opportunity  in 
a  Brian  Aheme-Kay  Francis  picture 
entitled,  if  memory  serves,  I  be  Man 
\\7io  Lost  Himself,  Asther  clicked,  but 
only  supporting  roles  followed.  Appar- 
ently the  leading  man  days  were  o\er. 
That  was  four  years  ,ilm>.  N  ow,  in 
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1Q45.  Nils  Asther,  younger  looking  and 
more  handsome  than  before,  has 
flashed  brilliantly  before  a  new  movie 
public,  some  of  whom  perhaps  only 
vaguely  remember  his  name.  The  occa- 
sion of  Mr.  Asther's  triumph  is  a  tense, 
admirably  photographed  and  directed 
mystery-fantasy,  The  Man  In  Half 
Moon  Street.  Employing  a  Jekyll  and 
Hyde  tale  about  a  doctor  who  almost 
discovers  immortal  life,  the  director, 
cameraman  and  star  mold  an  excep- 
tionally gripping  instrument  of  mood 
and  suspense.  Reinhold  Schmidt, 
Helen  Walker  and  Paul  Cavanaugh 
are  excellent  in  the  supporting  cast, 
but  it  is  undoubtedly  Nils  Asther's  pic- 
ture. Furthermore,  this  reviewer  pre- 
dicts a  large  new  female  following  for 
Asther,  who  is  often  reminiscent  in  talk 
and  manner  of  Charles  Boyer,  only 
better  looking  and,  1  suspect,  a  slightly 
better  actor.  At  any  rate,  this  depart- 
ment heartily  recommends  The  Man  In 

Half  Moon  Street  and  its  star. 

*  *  * 

Another  creditable  performer,  Ray 
Milland,  is  also  currently  about,  but 
his  material  unfortunately  is  not  blessed 
with  the  originality  and  finesse  that 
marks  Man  In  Half  Moon  Street.  For, 
to  tell  the  truth,  Mr.  Milland's  Minis- 
fry  Of  Fear  is  a  trite,  laborious  Nazi 
spy  mellerdrammer.  Oh,  the  him  com- 
mences enticingly  enough,  but  when 
you  realize  who  the  head  Nazi  is  a 
quarter  of  the  way  through  the  picture, 
you  suddenly  find  your  enthusiasm 
waning.  Fritz  Lang,  who  directed  the 
famous  M,  does  what  he  can  wi  th  the 
worn  material,  as  does  the  star,  and 
among  the  spies  and  good  people  are 
Marjorie  Reynolds,  Carl  Esmond, 
Percy  Waram  and  Dan  Duryea.  Avid 
movie  fans  can  probably  separate  the 
villains  from  the  straight-shooters  right 
now,  without  going  to  the  film.  And 
I  m  not  so  sure  it  isn  t  more  fun  that 
way. 

*  *  * 

Bing  Crosby  does  an  obvious  satire 
on  Sinatra  in  his  new  musical,  Here 
Come  The  Waives.  The  film  itself  is 
quite  undistinguished,  but  Bing  is 
swell  as  usual.  Also  featured  are  Sonny 
Tufts,  two  Betty  Huttons  and  a  cur- 
rently popular  Johnny  Mercer  song 
which  1  d  rather  not  try  to  spell  out. 


£ntettaUiment:  Might  £ife 


By  Jerry 

•     DEM*  A  it 

A  room  which  should  be  a  "must" 
on  your  night  life  list  is  the  handsome 
Oval  Room  of  the  Copley-Plaza.  Not 
only  are  the  shows  excellent,  but  the 
management,  with  Newton  L.  Smith 
at  the  helm,  has  put  the  proper  em- 
phasis on  the  food.  For  a  moderate 
price,  you  may  enjoy  a  topnotch  dinner 
or  supper,  dance  to  the  smooth  music 
of  Harry  Greene  and  his  orchestra,  and 
see  a  fine  show. 

The  parade  of  headliners  who  have 
entertained  in  the  Oval  Room  is  too 
long  to  list  here,  but  such  stellar  names 
as  Hildegarde,  Carl  Brisson,  Myrus, 
Marina  and  many  others  give  you  some 
idea  of  the  quality  you  may  expect 
from  the  current  show. 

Incidentally,  the  shows  go  on  at 
8  p.m.  and  1 1  p.m.,  with  dancing  pro- 
vided for  by  two  orchestras  between 
shows.  Cover  charge  of  $1.00  does  not 

go  on  until  10  p.m. 

*    *  * 

Dr.  Giovanni,  "the  world's  greatest 
pickpocket,"  and  Winters  and  An- 
geline,  dance  team,  opened  at  the 
Hotel  Statler  Terrace  Room  Feb.  3, 
for  a  three  week  engagement. 

Although  Dr.  Giovanni  vowed  to 
his  father  that  he  would  never  use  his 
talent  in  a  criminal  way,  he  has  filched 
wallets,  rings,  wrist  watches  and  other 
items  such  as  He  nry  Morgenthau's 
wallet,  the  suspenders  off  the  person  of 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  the  personal  be- 


Walters 

TMEXT  • 

longings  of  President  and  Mrs.  Roose- 
velt when  he  entertained  them  at  the 
White  House.  Among  his  other  vic- 
tims were  Cordell  Hull,  Bob  Hope 
and  Jack  Benny. 

Born  in  Budapest,  Dr.  Giovanni 
started  in  his  career  as  a  pickpocket 
after  attending  an  entertainment  in  his 
native  city.  In  his  thirty-five  years  of 
show  business,  he  has  appeared  in  the 
top  name  clubs  throughout  the  United 
States  as  well  as  Europe  and  has  lifted 
wallets  from  police  chiefs  all  over  the 
world. 

Winters  and  Angel  ine  have  ap- 
peared in  Europe  where  they  enter- 
tained royalty  including  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  York,  King  Gustave  of 
Sweden  and  others.  Angeline  started 
her  career  as  a  singer  but  liked  danc- 
ing better.  She  has  played  bit  parts  in 
pictures  in  Hollywood  where,  when 
she  met  Winters,  the  dance  team  was 
formed. 

*  *  * 

Taking  a  quick  look  around  our 
favorite  after-dark  spots,  we  see  bright 
prospects  with  only  one  blue  note. 
Buddy  Bonds  and  his  "Music  of  Ro- 
mance" are  leaving  the  Myles  Stan- 
dish,  and  the  Cocktail  Lounge  will 
miss  the  combination.  Buddy  and  his 
organ  drew  crowds,  and  many  of  us 
would  like  another  chance  to  hear  him 

again,  and  soon. 

*  *  * 

The  Satire  Room  at  the  Hotel  Fens- 
gate  has  a  bright  feature  in  the  song 
stylists.  Noble  and  King.  Boston  seems 
more  than  happy  to  have  this  pair 
back  in  town  again.  If,  by  any  chance, 
you  have  missed  the  Sweethearts  of 
Song,  there  is  still  an  opportunity  to 
be  charmed. 

*  *  * 

The  Hotel  Bradford's  new  Circus 
Room  is  inaugurating  its  career  with 
brilliant  success,  and  the  hordes  are 
flocking.  The  entertainment  sparkles 
like  a  jewel  in  an  appropriate  setting, 
and  the  jewels  are  the  Adrian  Rollini 
Trio.  Jack  Davis  and  Goodv  Goodelle. 
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When  in  J\Ceun  Uo-tk 


Motet*  —  Haul  <4  5i(.tfi 

Bowman  Room,  Hotel  Biltmore,  43rd  &  Madi- 
son Ave.  (MU.  9-7920). 

<  'i  \ss  Hat.  Hotel  Belmont  Plaza.  Lex.  Ave.  & 
IQlli  St.  (Wl.  2-1200).  Entertainment.  Dinner 
Irom  $1.95.  Min.  Sat.,  liols..  hoi.  eves.  $2.50 
alter  10  p.m.  and  $2.00  other  days. 

Roosevelt  Hotel  Grill.  45th  St.,  &  Madison 
Ave.  (MU.  6-9200). 

MaUl*  -  Weat  04  $4th 

Actor  s  Broadway  Cocktail  Lounge.  Hotel 
Astor,  Times  Square.  (CI.  6-6000). 

Blue  Room.  Hotel  Lincoln.  44th  6  8th  Ave. 
(CI.  6-4500).  Sun.  $1.00  weekdays.  $1.50  Sat. 
Min.  $1.50  weekdays  and  $2.50  on  Sat. 

Cafe  Rouce.  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  33rd  &  7th 
Ave.  (PE.  6-5000).  Dinner  from  $2.50.  Cover 
$1.00  weekdays;  $1.50  Sat.  and  hoi.  eves. 

Cocoanut  Grove,  Park  Central  Hotel.  56th 
St.  &  7th  Ave.  CI.  7-8000.  Din.  from  $2.50. 
Min.  from  $1  weekdays;  other  days  from  $2. 
A  rool  top  lun  spot  overlooking  the  East  and 
I  1  nelson  Rivers.  (Mon.  nite  service  only  $1  for 
dinner  and  show:  no  cover,  no  min.). 

Gri  1  n  Room.  Hotel  Edison.  47th  &  B'way. 
(CI.  6-5000).  Dinner  from  $2.00-$2.50  Sat.  & 
Sun.   Min.   $2   Mon.-Wed.;   $2.50  Thurs.-Sat. 

Hotel  Victoria  Chatterbox  Bar,  7th  Ave.  at 
5 1  st  St.  All  cocktails  30c  4  to  7  daily.  Famous 
(  andlelight  Room — Luncheons  from  50c — Din- 
ner Irom  90c.  Dancing  nightly  from  10  p.m. 
No  cover. — no  min. 

Marine  Hotel.  Hotel  McAlpin.  34th  St.  & 
Broadway.  (PE.  6-5700).  Dependable  cuisine. 
Entertainment.  Dinner  from  $1.75.  No  cov.  Min. 
Friday  after  9.30.  $1.75;  Sat..  $2.25.  No  danc- 
ing Monday.  A  unique  grotto  like  room. 

Ice  I  errace.  Hotel  New  Yorker.  }4th  St.  & 
8lh  Ave.  (ME.  3-1000).  Dinner  from  $2.  Cover 
$1  after  10  p.m.  exc.  Sat.  and  holiday  eves, 
when  it  is  $1.50. 

CCu&t  and  Such 

Algiers,  23  W.  8th  Street.  (OR.  4-9845).  Ro- 
mantic Algerian  Club  in  Greenwich  Village. 
Dinner  Irom  $1.25.  3  shows. 

Armando's.  54  E.  55th  St.  (PL.  5-0760).  Lunch- 
eon, cocktails,  dinner  and  supper.  No  cover  or 
min. 

Casino  Russe.  157  W.  56th  St.  (CI.  6-6116). 
A  glorious  and  sophisticated  Russian  Club  with 
entertainment  and  excellent  food.  Min.  $2.50 
after  10  except  Sat.  when  it  is  $3. 

Cerutti.  643  Madison  (Bet.  59  &  60).  EL.  5- 
4194.  Luncheon  from  $1.25.  Dinner  from  $2.25. 

Coq  Rouge.  65  E.  56th  St.  PL.  3-8887.  Excellent 
cuisine.  Sophisticated  dining  place.  Entertain- 
ment. Min.  $1.50  after  10:30. 

El  Chico.  80  Grove  St.  (CH.  2-4645).  Show  at 
8:30.  11:30  and  1:30.  Dinner  from  $1.85.  Min. 
$2.00  wknts.;  $3.00  Sat.;  $2.50  Sun.  and  hoi 
eves. 

El  Morocco.  154  E.  54th  St.  (EL.  5-8769).  $2 
cover  alter  10:30  p.m. 

Game  Cock.  14  E.  44th  St.  For  luncheon,  dinner 
and  on  thru  the  evening.  Entertainment. 

(  (Rl  1  n  wh  h  Village  Inn.  2  Sheridan  Square. 
(CH.  2-6165).  Dinner  from  $2. 


urn 

Hour  Glass.  Mary  O'Brien's.  42  East  53rd  St. 
(EL.  5-7968—5-9159).  Cocktail  hour,  dinner, 
supper,   continuous  entertainment.   Open   till  4 

a.m. 

Jack  Dempsey's.  1619  Broadway  at  50th  St. 
(CO.  5-7875).  Most  popular  Broadway  gather- 
ing place.  Good  lood — dancing.  No  cover.  No 
minimum. 

Latin  Quarter.  B'way  at  48th  St    ((  'I  6-1737) 
Gay  Parisian  show  at  8  and   12.  Dinner  from 
$2.00.  Minimum  $2  weekdays;  S3  Friday  and 
Saturday. 

Leon  &  Eddie's,  33  W.  52nd  St.  (EL.  5-9414). 
I  anions  fun  and  food  spot.  Continuous  enter- 
tainment and  show  at  8.  10.  12,  2:30.  Min. 
$3.50  alter  10  p.m.  weekkdays;  other  days  $4. 

Monte  Carlo.  51  E.  54th.  No  cover  ever.  Mini 
mum  $3  weekdays  and  $4  Sat.  and  hols. 

Number  One  Bar,  i  Fifth  Ave.  Dinner  and  on 
thru  the  evening.  Ent.  and  an  attractive  crowd. 

Old  Roumanian.  169  Allen  St.  (GR.  3-9595  ) 
Famous  for  Mushk  Steak  and  a  big  Interna- 
tional Revue.  Dinner  $1.65. 

One.  Two,  Three.  E.  54th  St.  Soft  lights.  Dis- 
tinguished cuisine. 

Penthouse.  30  Central  Pk.  So.  See  for  yourself 
this  lovely  dining  spot.  Luncheon  from  $1.  Din- 
ner from  $2. 

Radio  Frank's.  70  E.  55th  St.  (EL.  5-9258). 
Continuous  fun. 

Stork  Club,  3  53rd  St.  (PL.  3-1940). 

Village  Barn.  52  W.  8th  St.  (ST.  9-8841). 
Very  good  food  and  fun  involving  a  show,  danc- 
ing and  rural  hi  jinks. 

Weylin  Bar.  54th  St.  Last  of  Madison.  Fun  for 
cocktails.  Entertainment  from  sundown  on.  No 
(over.   No  minimum 

WlNSLOW  Bar.  531I1  &  Madison  Ave.  A  cute  bar 
and  a  ( rowd  that  s  fun  to  be  with. 

Qmexican  Menu 

Bryant  Transportation  Room.  54th  6  B'way. 
For  luncheon  and  dinner  and  top  notch  drinks. 

Chesapeake.  Madison  Ave.,  bet.  34th  &  35th. 
Outstanding  cuisine  and  delightful  atmosphere. 

Skipper.  Really  Home  Cooked  Food.  Famous  for 
Filet  Mignon.  Fried  Chicken  and  Lobster  Din- 
ners. 7  East  44th  St..  56  West  47th  St..  160 
E.  48th  St.  Open  1  a.m.  daily.  Sun.  Dinner 
from  1  p.m..  $1.35.  Cocktails. 

Town  &  Country.  284  Park  Ave.  Manhattan's 
newest*"and  definitely  the  place  to  dine.  Famed 
Drury  Lane  lood.  Country  dining  room  for  men 
only.  Drury  Lane  branch  at  47  East  49th  St. 


Continental 

English  Grill,  in  the  lower  Plaza  Rockefeller 
Center.  Typical  English  Menus  a  la  carte. 
Luncheon  entrees  from  60c.  Open  1 1  to  1  a.m.. 
inch  Sunday 

Dutch 

Holland  House  Taverne.  10  Rockefeller  Plaza 
at  48th  Street.  Recommended  for  its  Dutch  Cui- 
sine and  the  many  and  interesting  authentic 
Dutch  antiques  used  in  the  decoration.  Lurheon 
Specials  from  60c.  Dinner  from  $1.75. 

$xencfi 

Belle  Meumere.  12  E.  52nd  St.  (WI.  2-9437  )■ 
Decorative  triumph.  Royal  fare  served.  Closed  I 

Sunday. 

Honorf's  La  Couquille.  139  East  52nd  St.  (EL. 
5-8561).  Charming  French  Restaurant. 

Cafe  Louis  XIV.  Rockefeller  Center  (CL.  6- 
5800).  French  elegance.  Prix  Fixe  luncheon 
$1.50.  and  a  Pre-Theatre  dinner  from  $2  from 

6  p.m.  A  la  carte  specialties. 

La  Salle  Du  Bois.  36  E  60th  St.  and  the  Cafe 
clu  Bois  at  10  E.  52nd  St.  Distinguished  cuisine 
and  liqueurs  at  reasonable  prices. 

Jntetnational 

I.indy's.  1655  B'way.  Broadway's  Town  Hall. 

Mayan.  16  West  51st  Street.  (6-5800).  Intriguing 
decoration  and  superb  food.  Luncheon  entrees 
from  65c.  Sizzling  skillet  dinner,  from  $1.75. 
Different    national   dish  each  day. 

Sardi's.  234  W.  44th  St.  (I-A.  4-5785)  Theatri- 
cal  celebrities  meeting  place. 

Jialian 

Barbftta's.  321  W.  46th  St.  (ME.  3-8183). 
T  hirty-six  years  of  service  of  good  Italian  food. 

Inexpensive. 

Vesuvio.  163  W.  48th  St.  Authentic  Italian  food, 
including  time  honored  favorites.  Bar.  Luncheons 
and  Dinner.  Closed  Sundays. 

Zucca's.  118  W.  49th  St.  (BR.  9-55««).  A  25 
year  reputation  for  "the  perfect  meal.  Bar. 

Swedish 

Castleholm.  534  W  57th  St.  (CI.  7  0873). 
Smorgasbord  as  prelude  to  hearty  dining.  Danc- 
ing to  the  music  of  the  Norsemen. 

WrVEL.  254  W.  54th  St.  (CI.  7-9056).  Famous 
for  its  Swedish  Smorgasbord.  Dinner  from  $1.85. 
No  minimum  except  Saturday. 

Swiss  Pavilion.  38  E.  50th  St.  (EL.  5-8O80). 
Superb  Swiss  and  Continental  food.  Paul  Bur- 
ger. Mgr.  Luncheon  Irom  $1.25.  Dinner  from 
$2.00.  Closed  Sunday. 
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I  III  UOSTOMAX 


Immortal  melody  of  love  from  the  golden  voice  of  a  violin,  captured  in  a 

glorious  perfume — to  play  on  the  strings  of  a  lady's  heart,  ^trauiuart, 
moving,  mellow  fragrance  for  romantic  moments — forever  engraved  in  timeless  memory. 

Jn  the  famous  gold -encrusted  Crown,  7.50,  i3.50,  25.00,  plus  lax. 


711  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


Hostonian 


February  25,  1945  Price  15  cents 


THE  MASSACHUSETTS  COMMITTEE  OF 


is  asking  for  donationsjof  French  Books,  blackout  curtains  and  used 
clothing  for  men,  women  and  children  in  good  condition.  Also, 
volunteer  workers  who  will  sew  sitting  at  home  or  in  our  workshop. 


THE  FRENCH  RESTAURANT 

121  NEWBURY  STREET 


Specializing  in  French  cuisine,  is  open  every  day  except  Sundays  and  holidays, 
for  luncheon  from  12  to  2  P.M.  and  Thursday  evening  from  6  to  8  P.M. 


Sxtoicetnen  dntif 

All  U.S.O.  service  clubs  admit  Iionorably  discharged  veterans  of  Worfd  War  11. 


Soldiers  and  Sailors  Clubs 

American  Theatre  Wing  Stage  Door  Canteen 
of  Boston.  B.  Y.  M.  C.  Union  Bldg..  48  Boyl- 
ston  St..  Boston.  Open  nigktly,  6  P.  M.  to  mid- 
night. Stage  entertainment,  free  refreshments. 
Dancing— Dev.  8845. 

Atlantic  Service  Club  (near  So.  Sta.).  641 
Atlantic  Ave..  Boston— Lib.  7794. 

Bay  State— Buddies  Club,  Boston  Common  — 
Tel.  Information,  Home  Hospitality  and  Social 
Events.  Ticket  Office— Lib.  1381. 

North  Station  Service  Center,  149  Staniford 
Street.  Boston — Laf.  1259. 

South  End  Service  Club.  380  Mass.  Ave..  Bos- 
ton—Ken. 9255. 

Esplanade  Service  Club.  150  Newbury  St.  (cor. 
Dartmouth) — Ken.  9299. 

Soldiers  and  Sailors  Club.  8  Fayette  St.,  Bos- 
ton— Han.  0733. 

Army  6  Navy  Officers  Club,  12  Arlington  St.. 
Boston — Com.  3727. 

Union  Jack  Club.  Inc..  118  Milk  St..  Boston- 
Lib.  7020. 

Red  Shield  Club  for  Service  Men  (Salv'n 
Army).  4  Bulfinch  PI..  Boston — Laf.  1535. 

Christian  Science  Service  Men's  Center.  80 
Boylston  St..  Boston— Dev.  8676. 

Overnight  Accommodations 

All  Boston  Police  Stations  provide  free  bed  and 
bath.  Ken.  6700.  Dormitory  accommodations  50c 
or  less,  at  these  centers. 

Knights  of  Columbus  Servicemen's  Club.  36 
Commonwealth  Ave.— Com.  8430. 

Army  6  Navy  Y.M.C.A..  32  City  Sq..  Charles- 
town—  Cha.  2660. 

Boston  J.W.B.  Army  &  Navy  Club.  17  Com- 
monwealth Ave. — Com.  6620. 

Boston  Y.M.C.  Union  (Sat.  only).  48  BoyI  ston 
St..  Boston — Hub.  1122. 

Boston  Y.M.C.A..  316  Huntington  Ave.— Ken. 
7800. 

Sailor's  Rest  (for  Seamen  6  Navy  Men).  287 
Hanover  St.,  Boston — Cap.  6357. 


Seamen's  Club  of  Boston  (all  Ser.  men),  22 
Batterymarch  St.— Lib.  8135. 

Soldiers  and  Sailors  Club.  8  Fayette  St..  Bos- 
ton—Han. 0733. 

The  Argonne,  4  Bulfinch  Place.  Boston— Cap. 
9494- 

Lodging  for  Service  Men  s  Families,  Call  Liberty 
7715,  11  A.M.-11  P.M.  Call  Han.  0733  if  un- 
able to  find  lodgings. 

Home  Hospitality.  Evening  and  Sunday  dinners 
in  private  homes  in  Greater  Boston.  Apply  to 
Directors  of  Service  Clubs,  641  Atlantic  Ave.. 
Liberty  779/1;  149  Staniford  St..  Lafayette  1239; 
Hospitality  Office  Buddies  Club,  Boston  Com- 
mon, Liberty  7918.  or  Dir.  Boston  J.W.B.  Army 
&  Navy  Club,  17  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Com- 
monwealth 6620. 


Personal  Services 

Ticket  Office.  The  Ticket  Office  for  the  distri- 
bution of  all  free  tickets  for  events  in  and  around 
Boston  is  located  at  the  Y.M.C.U.  Building,  48 
Boylston  Street,  next  to  Touraine  Hotel.  The 
room  will  be  open  from  12  Noon  to  8  P.M. 
daily.  Telephone,  Liberty  7968. 

Legal  Aid.  Members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who 
cannot  afford  an  attorney  and  who  need  legal 
advice  and  assistance  may  receive  free  service  at 
the  Boston  Legal  Aid  Society,  16A  Ashburton 
Place  (near  State  House).  Mon.-Fri.  9  A.M.- 
5  P.M.;  Sat.  9  A.M.- 12  Noon. 

Sewing  and  Repair  Service.  Red  Cross  Sewing 
Unit  at  Atlantic  Service  Club.  641  Atlantic 
Ave.,  Mon..  Wed.,  Fit.  at  6  P.M. 

Facilities  for  Pressing  Uniforms  for  members 
of  armed  forces  at  Salvation  Army  Red  Shield 
Club.  4  Bulfinch  PI. 

Socks  Darned.  Salv'n  Army  Red  Shield  Club, 
4  Bulfinch  PI. 

Soldiers  and  Sailors  Library,  158  State  St.. 
Boston— Laf.  4796.  Members  of  Armed  Forces 
may  take  books  away. 

American  Merchant  Marine  Library.  408  At- 
lantic Avenue.  Technical  books  and  recreational 
material  may  be  taken  or  read  on  premises.  De- 
liveries to  ships  on  request.  Merchant  marine 
men  only. 
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TO  BUILD  THAT 


"MIRACLE"  HOUSE 

When  the  war  is  over,  there 
will  be  available  many  attrac- 
tive improvements  in  the  de- 
sign for  living,  all  of  which 
you  will  want  to  incorporate 
in  your  home-building  plans. 

It  is  not  too  late  now  to  start 
on  a  post-war  home  building 
project.  Join  the  Merchants 
Own-Your-Own-Home  Club 
and  watch  your  dollars  grow 
to  the  purchase  price  of  a 
"Miracle"  house.  Come  in 
and  talk  it  over  with 
Miss  M.  E.  Brown,  Secretary 
Own-Your-Own-Home  Club 


"  We  arc  Ho 


nailers 


MERCHANTS 

COOPERATIVE  BANK 

24  SCHOOL  ST.,  BOSTON 

Largest  Co-operative  Bank  m  Massachusetts 


[ 


AMSON 

Est.  74  Years 


UBBARD 


Special 

SUITS  FOR  THE 
YOUNGER  SET 

STARTING  AT 

Our  special  has: 
Cardigan  Jackets 
Soft  draped  fronts 
Slit  pockets 
3  Buttons 
Side  pleated  skirt 
In  Herringbone  Tweed 

Tan,  Heather  &  Blue 

Sizes  12  to  18 
Exceptional  at  $25.00 

Boylston  at  Arlington  Street 

SUBWAY  TO  THE  DOOR 
Open  Every  Wednesday 
9:45  A.M.  to  9:00  P.M. 


&w,6znt  and  frtamitzd 


THEATRE 

Current 

Dark  of  the  Moon— (Shubert).  The 
Messrs.  Shubert  present  the  Howard 
Richardson-William  Berney  folk  leg- 
end with  music.  The  fourth  play  of  the 
Theatre  Guild  and  American  Theatre 
Society  subscription  season.  Carol 
Stone  and  Richard  Hart  have  the  roles 
of  Barbara  Allen  and  John,  the  witch 
boy,  who  loves  her  and  wishes  to  be- 
come human.  Robert  E.  Perry  is  direc- 
tor. John  Huntington  supervised  the 
production.  Esther  Junger  has  done  the 
choreography. 

Much  Ado  About  Love— (Colonial). 
Max  Gordon's  new  musical  production 
is  having  its  world  premiere  engage- 
ment continuing  through  March  17. 
Show's  book  is  by  Weill,  lyrics  by 
Arthur  Gershwin.  Staged  by  John 
Murray  Anderson,  settings  by  Jo  Miel- 
ziner.  Cast  headed  by  Melville  Cooper, 
Earl  Wrightson,  Beverly  Tyler.  Lotte 
Lenya,  Ferdi  Hoffman  and  Jean 
Guiles. 

Pilate's  Daughter— (Pilate's  Daugh- 
ter Hall,  Miss  ion  Hill.  Roxbury)  Forty- 
third  season  of  America's  oldest  pas- 
sion play,  with  Rev.  Joseph  F.  Scan- 
nell.C  SS.  R..  in  charge  of  production. 
(Mats.  Sat.  and  Sun.  and  eves.  Wed. 
and  Thurs.,  four  performances  weekly. 

Openings 

The  Deep  Mrs.  Sykes— (Wiiour)  on 
Tuesday,  February  27,  Stanley  Gilkey 
and  Barbara  Payne  will  present  this 
new  play  by  George  Kelly,  author  of 
"Craig's  Wife,"  "The  Show-off"  and 
other  plays.  The  author  is  directing. 
Cast  includes  Catherine  Willard, 
Gwen  Anderson,  Margaret  Banner- 
man,  Virginia  Jaap  and  Katherine 
Anderson. 

Calico  Wedding  —  (Plymouth).  On 
March  5,  Lester  Meyer  and  Richard 
Myers  will  present  Sheridan  Gibney's 
new  comedy  with  a  cast  headed  by 
Grete  Moshiem,  Louis  Jean  Hevdt. 
Will  iam  Post,  Jr.,  Forrest  Orr  and 
Mary  Sargent.  Play  is  about  a  young 
wife's  attempt  to  divert  her  husband's 
preoccupation  with  business  to  her- 
self.  She  stages  a  wedding  anniversary 
party  to  which  she  invites  only  her 
former  men  admirers. 

A  Place  of  Our  Own— (Wilbur).  On 
March  12,  John  Golden  will  present 
this  new  play  written  by  Eliot  Nugent. 


The  play  was  written  by  Nugent  be- 
tween cues  in  "Voice  of  the  Turtle" 
and  is  his  first  play  since  "The  Male 
Animal"  written  in  collaboration  with 
James  Thurber.  Nugent  will  direct.  In 
the  cast  will  be  J.  C.  Nugent  (the  au- 
thor's father),  Robert  Keith,  Jeanne 
Cagney,  Wendell  Corey  and  Mercedes 
McCambridge. 

MUSIC 

Ezio  Pinza— (Symphony  Hall)  Metro- 
politan Opera  Company  basso  in  a 
recital  of  arias  from  his  opera  repertoire, 
Sunday,  Feb.  25. 


Trapp  Family  Singers— (Jordan  Hall) 
Concert  on  Sunday  afternoon,  Mar.  .4 
Gen.  Platoff  Don  Cossack  Russian 
Chorus— (Symphony  Hall).  Famous 
Chorus  and  Dancers  make  their  regular 
visit  to  Boston  on  Sunday  afternoon. 
Mar.  1  1 . 

Sanroma— World  famous  pianist,  will 
appear  at  Jordan  Hall  on  Sunday  after- 
noon, Mar.  18. 

ART 

Soutine  and  Chagall  —  Two-man 
showing  of  the  work  of  these  contem- 
porary Russian  painters,  through  Feb. 
25.  (Institute  of  Moc/ern  Art) 


Fogg  Museum  — James  McNeill 
Whistler  exhibit.  largely  from  the 
Grenville  Lindall  Winthrop  collection. 

closing  date  indefinite :  American 
portraits,  indefinite. 

Portraits  and  Self-Portraits  (Bos- 
ton Public  Library  )  Work  of  well- 
known  artists  in  portraiture  and  self- 
portraiture,  on  exhibition  for  the  month 

of  February. 

Mexican  Art  (Boris  Mirski)  The  work 
of  fifteen  modern  Mexican  artists,  in- 
cluding Diego  Rivera,  in  a  group  ex- 
hibition, through  Feb.  2> 

J.  Eliot  Enneking  (Copfey  Society) 
Memorial  exhibition  of  oils,  closing 
date  indefinite. 


MOVIES 

First  Run 

Belle  of  the  Yukon — The  story  of 
Alaska's  Crawford  House,  with  Gypsy 
Rose  Lee.  somewhat  more  subdued 
than  usual:  Dinah  Shore,  Randolph 
Scott  and  Bob  Burns.  In  technicolor, 
but  even  that  doesn't  help  very  much. 

U.A. 

Can't  Help  Singing— This,  of  course, 
pertains  to  Deanna  Durbin  who  looks 
prettier  than  usual  in  Technicolor  and 
does  justice  to  some  grand  new  Jerome 
Kern  tunes.  Universal. 


noon  at  Symphony  Hall. 
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Gay  Caballero— Walt  Disney's  latest 
Pan  American  gesture  and  sequel  to 
Saludos  Amigos.  Cute  and  colorful, 
with  Joe  Carioca,  Donald  Duck  and 
others  of  the  Disney  Stock  Company. 
RKO. 

Guest  in  the  House— The  Broadway 
mellerdrammer  in  wnich  Anne  Baxter 
turns  out  to  be  a  psychopathic  case 
much  to  the  discernment  of  Ralph  Bel- 
lamy, Aline  MacMahon  and  Ruth 
Warwick.  UA. 

Keys  to  the  Kingdom— A.  J.  Cronin's 
story  in  a  lengthy,  but  o  ften  moving 
Holl  ywood  treatment.  Gregory  Peck 
stars,  wi  th  Vi  ncent  Price,  Rosa  Strad- 
ner,  Thomas  Mitchell,  Roddy  Mc- 
Dowell and  others.  20th  Fox. 

Meet  Me  in  St.  Louis— A  gay  and 
wonderful  period  musical  based  on 
Sally  Benson's  Ioveable  New  Yorker 
stories.  Judv  Garl  and  sings  the  Trolley 
Song,  and  Margaret  O'Brien,  Lucille 
Bremer,  Mary  Astor  and  Tom  Drake 
are  around  too.  MGM. 


Recent  and  Recommended 

A  Song  to  Remember— An  eloquent  if 
not  always  authentic  picturization  of 
the  life  of  Chopin.  Merle  Oberon  as 
Mad  ame  George  Sand,  Cornel  Wilde 
as  Chopin  and  Paul  Muni  as  his  teach- 
er. In  Tecbnicolor.  Columbia. 

And  Now  Tomorrow— A  none  too 
bright  adaptation  of  Rachel  Field's 
best-seller,  but  a  "welcome  home"  for 

MORE  ON  PAGE  6 


Maria  Von  Trapp  of  the  Trapp  Family 
singers  who  will  appear  Sunday  afternoon 
at  Jordan  Hull. 


^^^^^ 


cr 

V^^reat  yourself  to  the  luxury  of  a 
relaxing  visit  to  our  Salon !   Do  have  a 
restful  facial  ...  a  naturally  soft  permanent 
wave  .  .  .  and  a  beautiful  coiflure.  You'll 
feel  and  look  simply  wonderful ! 

WW 

RITZ-CARLTON  HOTEL  •  Phone:  Kenmore  532a 


February  23,  1945 
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(Photograph,  courtesy  o  I  MB*. ) 


Setting 
for  a 
Musical 
Hobby 


Every  man  s  home  is  his  castle  and  every  man  s  castle 
is  his  hobbv  room.  The  hobby  of  Mr.  &  Mrs.  of  the 
PAINE  Post-War  Modern  Home  is  music — every  thing 
from  swing  to  symphony.  Here  they  enjoy  their  favorite 
record  selections  and  radio  programs  in  a  setting  of 
ultra  comfort. 

There  s  a  strictly  modern  piano  for  creative  moods — 
and  lots  of  shelf  space  for  a  growing  record  library. 
Vivid  record-album  covers  and  clippings  of  the  latest 
news  of  the  world  of  music  afford  gay,  splashes  of  color 
on  the  pin-up  boards.  And  one  of  the  nicest  features  is 
that  the  long,  double  banquette  is  easily  converted  into 
sleeping  quarters  for  guests  who  miss  the  last  train  bark. 

If  music  is  your  hobby,  let  the  PAINE  M  usic  Depart- 
ment help  you  furnish  an  appropriate  setting — pianos, 
record-cabinets,  record-albums,  music-cabinets.  The 
finest  in  radios  and  phonographs  will  be  found  at 
PAINE  as  soon  as  thev  become  available.  Enrich  your 
home-life  with  music — now  and  al\\<i\s 


81  ARLINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON  16,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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Art  and  Science 

Fooc  Museum,  cor.  Broadway  and  Quincy  St.. 
Cambridge.  Ancient  art;  Oriental  sculpture, 
bronzes,  pottery,  jades!  Romanesque  sculpture: 
Italian,  Spanish.  Flemish  painting,  French  nine- 
teenth century  painting;  English  and  American 
painting:  drawings;  prints:  Pre-Columbian  art: 
special  exhibitions.  Open  week-days  9-5:  Sun- 
days 2-5.  gallery  talk  at  3  o'clock;  closed  legal 
holidays. 

Gardner  Museum.  Worthington  Street  and  Fen- 
way Italian  and  Dutch  Masters.  Open  Tuesday. 
Thursday,  and  Saturday.  10  to  4;  Sunday.  1-4. 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  Hunt- 
ington Ave.  at  Fenway.  Out- 
standing Asiatic  Art  collec- 
tion. 9-5  weekdays,  except 
Monday:  Sunday.  2-6. 

Institute  of  Modern  Art.  138 
Newbury  Street.  Contemporary 
art  in  all  Fields ,  including  paint- 
ing, sculpture,  prints,  architec- 
ture, industrial  arts.  Week- 
days. 10-5.  Closed  Sundays. 

Robert  C.  Vose  Galleries. 
559  Boylston  Street.  Contem- 
porary and  old  masters.  Week- 
days. 9-6:30.  Closed  Sundays. 

Natural  History,  corner  Berkeley  and  Boylston 
Streets.  Notable  collection  of  birds,  eggs,  stuffed 
animals,  fauna,  shells,  botannical  specimens. 
Weekdays.  9-4:30;  Sunday.  1-4:30. 

University  Museum.  Divinity  Avenue,  Harvard 
University.  World-famous  glass  flowers,  forest 
models,  birds,  and  other  rare  collections.  Week- 
days. 9-4:30;  Sundays,  1-4:30. 

Peabody  Museum.  Harvard  University,  Cam- 
bridge. Archaeological  collections.  Weekdays, 
9-4:30;  Sunday  and  holidays,  1-4:30. 

Otis  House.  Cambridge  and  Lynde  Sis.,  Harrison 
Gray  Otis  House  for  Preservation  of  N.  E. 
Antiquities;  exhibits  periods  furnishings.  Week- 
days, 9-4:45:  Saturday,  9-12:43.  Admission 
25  cents. 

Semitic  Museum.  Divinity  Avenue.  Cambridge. 
History  and  arts  of  Arabs,  Aramaeans,  Assyri- 
ans. Babylonians,  Hebrews  and  Phoenicians. 
Oldest  known  map  in  the  world.  Weekdays, 
9-5;  Sunday.  1-4:30. 

1  he  Jewish  Museum,  an  intimate  institution,  its 
collections  featuring  ceremonial  objects,  etch- 
ings and  books.  Open  Sunday  mornings  from 
10:30  A.M.  to  1  P.M..  and  Monday  evenings 
from  8  o'clock.  122  Elm  Hill  Avenue.  Roxbury. 
(near  Seaver  Street.) 


Sight  Seeing 

Easy  lo  reach  by  subway,  street  car,  bus,  on  foot, 
or  i>ia  Gray  Line  at  Statler  Hotel. 

Boston  Common,  between  Charles  and  Tremont 
Streets.  Monuments,  commemorative  tablets.  Sol- 
diers and  Sailors  recreations.  Across  Charles  is 
Boston    Public    Garden    with    swan    boats  in 

season. 

Boston  Massacre.  State  Street  at  Congress  St. 
First  blood  of  Revolution  shed  here  on  March 
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5.  1770.  Site  marked  by  circle  on  pavement  and 
tablet  on  nearby  building. 

Boston  Tea  Party.  Atlantic  Avenue  at  Pearl 
Street.  Famous  site  marked  by  tablet. 

Bunker  Hill  Monument,  Charlestown,  221  foot 
granite  monument  erected  on  hill  site  or  Bunker 
Hill  battle.  Daily,  9-4.  Admission  10c. 

Copp  s  Hill  Burial  Ground,  Hull  Street.  To  be 
found  here  is  tomb  of  Edmund  Hartt,  builder  of 
Old  Ironsides  ,  Robert  Newman,  famous  pa- 
triot who  displayed  signal  lanterns  in  tower  of 
"Old  North"  Church. 


Custom  House,  State  Street. 
Prominent  city  landmark,  404 
feet  high.  Observation  towers 
reached  via  special  elevator. 

Faneuil  Hall,  Faneuil  Hall 
Square.  Given  by  Peter  Fan- 
euil as  Town  Hall  for  Boston. 
Here  was  center  of  Revolu- 
tionary activities  in  Boston  and 
colonies.  Weekdays,  9-6. 

Franklins  Birthplace.  17 
Milk  Street.  Site  marked  by 
tablet. 


Granary   Cemetery.  Tremont 
Street      near      Park  Street 
Church.  Such  historic  names  as  Peter  raneuil, 
Paul    Revere,    and    Boston    Massacre  victims 
buried  here. 

King  s  Chapel,  corner  Tremont  and  School  Sts. 
The  British  worshipped  here  during  the  Siege. 
Was  first  Unitarian  Church  in  the  U.  S.  in 
1785.  Daily,  9-4. 

"Old  North"  Church,  Salem  Street.  The  old- 
est church  in  Boston.  Signal  lanterns  of  Paul 
Revere  displayed  from  this  steeple  on  April  18, 
1775,  warning  country  the  British  troops  were 
coming.  Daily.  9-3. 

Old  South  Meeting  House.  Washington  Street 
near  School  Street.  Boston  citizens  gathered  here 
to  protest  British  custom  of  forcing  men  to  join 
English  Navy.  Used  as  riding  school  by  British 
during  Siege  of  Boston.  Daily,  10-4.  Admission 
25c. 

Old  State  House,  Washington  Street  at  head 
of  State  Street.  Site  of  first  Town  House,  whip- 
ping post,  stocks.  Homes  of  Bostonian  Society, 
famed  for  collection  of  ship  models  and  relics. 
Open  daily. 

Park  Street  Church,  Tremont  and  Park  Streets. 
Built  in  1810  on  site  of  Granary.  Gunpowder 
stored  in  basement  during  War  of  1812  resulted 
in  title  of  Brimstone  Corner"  for  spot.  Here 
"America    was  first  sung  publicly  July  4,  1831. 

Paul  Revere  House.  19  and  21  North  Square. 
Oldest  frame  building  in  city  of  Boston,  with 
many  Revere  relics.  Daily.  10-4.  Admission  25c. 

Paul  Revere  Statue.  Paul  Revere  Mall.  Hano- 
ver Street.  Cyrus  Dallin's  masterpiece  in  opinion 
of  critics.  Equestrian  statue  of  Paul  Revere. 

State  House.  Beacon  Street  and  Park  Street. 
Designed  by  Bulfinch.  With  statuary  and  his- 
torical relic6.  including  celebrated  Codfish  em- 
blem in  House  of  Representatives.  Original 
manuscript— "History  of  Plymouth  Plantation 
by  Bradford,  located  in  library.  Open  9-5. 
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A  RARE 

TREAT ! 


We  have  the  largest  collection  of 
individual  CUPS  and  SAUCERS 
in  the  EAST.  Also  fine  CHINA, 
PORCELAINS,  OLD  SILVER  and 
JEWELRY,  BRIC-A-BRAC  and 
WORKS  OF  ART. 

If  you  enjoy  looking  at  fine  OLD 
THINGS  and  ANTIQUES,  suitable 
for  a  collection  or  gift,  this  is  your 
invitation  to  shop  at  the 


UJmitent 

%tt  (SallrrirB.  lib. 

66  Arlington  St.  Entrance 
of  Hotel  Statler 


BLAKE'S 


GIFTS 


Est.  i860 

RECORDS 

STATIONERY 

CANDLES 


GREETING  CARDS 
SHEET  MUSIC 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 
MUSIC  BOXES 

CHINESE  IMPORTS 

MEXICAN  IMPORTS 

HAITIAN  WARES 

Collectors  Miniatures 

of  all  Designs 

BLAKE'S 

156  BOYLSION  STREET 
BOSTON 

HANcock  0087 

Open  Mondays  and  Wednesdays 
9.30  A.  M.  to  8.30  P.  M. 


Goody  Goodelle  and  Jack  Davis  feature  the 
entertainment  at  the  new  Circus  Room  at  llie 
Hotel  Bradford. 


Alan  Ladd.  Loretta  Young,  Susan 
Hayward.  Para. 

Dark  Waters— An  impossible  story  of 
the  Bayou  country,  with  frequent  bor- 
rowings from  Angel  Street.  Merle  Ob- 
eron  does  a  Bette  Davis,  while  Fran- 
chot  Tone,  Thomas  Mitchell  and  Fav 
Bainter  look  on  distractedly.  U.A. 

Doughgirls — Warner's  loud  version  of 
the  stage  play  without  the  play's  merits. 
Ann  Sheridan,  Alexis  Smith,  Jack 
Carson  and  numerous  others. 

Fighting  Lady— A  superb  documentary 
film  of  an  aircraft  carrier.  Magnilicent 
photography,  with  a  personal  message 
for  everyone.  Narration  by  Lieut.  Rob 
ert  Taylor.  20th  Fox. 

Sunday  Dinner  for  a  Soldier — A 
simple  and  appealing  story  featuring 
Anne  Baxter,  John  Hodiak  and 
Charles  Winneger.  20th  Fox. 

W'ltiiiring  Heights  — This  oldie 
seems  to  be  making  the  rounds  once 
again.  Somber,  depressing  and  very 
good.  A  Samuel  Goldwyn  production 
with  Merle  Oberon,  Laurence  Olivier 
and  David  Niven.  U.A. 

Revivals,  Special  Films 

Adventure  in  Music— A  noteworthy, 
feature-length  music  festival,  head- 
lining Jose  Iturbi  and  other  leading 
serious  musicians.  (Old  South.) 

Guadalope— A  Mexican  film  concern- 
ing the  Virgin  Mary,  rather  on  the  or- 
der of  Song  of  Bernadette,  but  so  Hol- 
lywoodized.  In  Spanish  with  English 
titles.  (Fine  Arts.) 

Confessions  of  a  Vice  King— Another 
one  of  these  lurid  morality  boosters,  al- 
ways box  office  favorites.  (Gayefy. ) 


Voice  in  the  Wind— An  unusual  and 
highly  praised  film  concerning  a  Czech 
concert  pianist.  Francis  Lederer  and 
Sigurd  Gurie  are  starred.  U.A.  (Fine 
.  iris,  opens  reb.  28.) 

SPORTS 

Hockey  —  (Bos  ton    Garden)  Toronto 
Bruins.  Tuesdav.  Mar.  6,  8:30. 
Bas  ketball — (Boston  Garden)  Eastern 
Interschool  Basketball  Tourney.  Mar. 
7-10.  8  p.m. 

Ice  Follies  of  1943— (Bos ton  Garden) 
Continues  through  Sunday.  March  4. 
Evenings  at  8:30.  matinees  Saturdays 
and  Sundays  at  2:30.  Special  matinee 
and  Sundays  at  2:30. 


/(/(  Papez  and  Karl  V.tracli  are  starred  in  ]ee 

Folliea  of  1045,  continuing  through  March  4 

at  the  Boston  Garden. 


Boxing— (Boston  Arena)  Mon..  Feb. 
26,  8:13.  and  Mon..  Mar.  3.  8:13. 

Wrestling—  (Boston  Arena)  Wed., 
Feb.    28.    8:13.    and   Wed..    Mar.  7. 

8:15. 

RADIO 

Serious  Music— Sun  Jays.* 

0  30  a.m.  WBZ  NBC  String  Quartet 
1  1  ■  30  WEEI  Invitation  To  Music 
12:30  p.m.  WBZ  Stradivari  Ore. 

2 : 30         WBZ  John  Charles  Thomas 


3:00         WEEI  N.  Y.  Philharmonic 

Symphony 
4:30         WBZ    Orchestra.  Arthur 

Fiedler 

5:00  WBZ  Symphony,  Eugene 
Ormandy 

7:00  WNAC  Cleveland  Sym- 
phony. 

Mondays 

o:  30  p.m.  WBZ  The  V  oice  ot  rire- 
stone 

9:00         WBZ  The  Telephone  Hour 
9: 30         WNAC  Music  of  Worship. 
Frederick  Dvonch 

Tuesdays 

.1:30         WBZ  Music  You  Want 

Wed  nesdays 

10:00  p.m.  WEEI  Great  Moments  in 
Music 

11  :30         WEEI  Invitation  To  Music 
Thursdays 

9:30  p.m.  WNAC  Alfredo  Antonini  s 
Orchestra 

Fridays 

12:15p.m.  WBZ  Music  Appreciation. 

Nicholas  Slonimsky 
0:OO         WBZ  Waltz  Time 

Saturdays 

1  1:00  a.m.  WBZ  First  Piano  Quartet 
2:00  p.m.  WHDH  Metropolitan  Op- 
era 

3:30  WBZ  Orchestras  of  the 
Nation 

5:00  WEEI  Philadelphia  Or- 
chestra 

8:30         WNAC  Detroit  Orchestra. 

Karl  Krueger 
8:30         WHDH  Boston  Symphony 


Arl/mr  Ray.  young  pianist  prodigy,  nou'  fea- 
tured at  the  Myles  Standish  Cocktail  Lounge 
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Ararat.  71  Broadway  (Dev.  8875).  Specializes 
in  Shish  Kebab  (Iamb  broiled  on  skewers), 
also  chicken  and  duck.  Open  daily  1 1  a.m.  to 
10  p.m. 

Restaurant  Du-Barry.  at  159  Newbury  Street, 
specializes  in  cuisine  francaise.  Closed  Sundays. 
(Com.  8280). 

The  Viking.  442  Stuart  St.  (Ken.  8333).  Smor- 
gasbord served  with  table  d  hote  dinners  or 
luncheons.  A  place  to  eat  in  Copley  Square  dis- 
trict. Features  an  attractive  lounge  bar. 

Freda  s  Capri  Restaurant.  175  Hanover  Sh-eet 
(Laf.  8000).  In  the  heart  of  historic  Boston, 
where  good  food,  service  and  atmosphere  reign. 
Specializing  in  ravioli  and  spaghetti.  Dancing. 
Open  4  p.m.  to  1  a.m..  including  Sundays. 

Ola.  14  Carver  Street  (Dev.  6816)  Norwegian 
restaurant  with  smorgasbord  the  chief  attrac- 
tion. 


5ea  Saod 

Pieroni  s  Sea  Grills.  603  Washington  St.. 
(Han.  8287).  13  Stuart  St.  (Han.  4215). 
and  7  Park  St.  (Han.  1100).  Specialists  in  fine 
sea  foods  prepared  by  expert  chefs. 

Atlantic  Lobster  House.  42  and  46  Warren 
Ave.  (Cha.  0820).  Known  from  coast  to  coast 
for  lobster  and  sea  food.  Located  near  the  North 
Station. 

Durgin-Park.  30  North  Market  Street  (Cap 
2038).  Nationally  famous  dining  rooms.  Good 
substantial  food  served  the  way  you  like  it. 
Located  in  the  heart  of  Boston's  market  district, 
and  plenty  of  market  men  eat  here,  too. 

Union  Oyster  House,  original  at  41  Union  St.. 
not  far  from  Faneuil  Hall  (Cap.  2750); 
branches.  143  Stuart  St.  (Lib.  9091).  122 
Canal  St.  (Laf.  6329).  Noted  especially  for 
steaks,  lobsters,  shore  dinners. 


5ine  Sxyod 

Braemore  Hotel.  Commonwealth  Ave.  at  Ken- 
more  Sta.  (Ken.  4600).  Leisurely  dining,  good 
food,  not  too  expensive.  American  cuisine. 

Boraschi  Cafe.  21  Corning  Street.  (Lib.  9744). 
This  "restaurant  of  the  old  school"  and  grotto 
is  noted  for  fine  Italian  foods  and  rare  wines. 
Favorite  of  theatrical  people.  Near  the  "Met." 

Colony  Room.  Hotel  Bellevue.  on  Beacon  Hill 
near  Park  Street.  (Cap.  2900).  Boston's  newest 
price  restaurant.  Fine  food,  nicely  served. 
Breakfast,  luncheon,  dinner,  including  Sundays. 

Dinty  Moore's.  611  (rear)  Washington  Street. 
(Hub.  9040).  In  an  alley  off  Avery  Street,  be- 
hind the  Tremont  Theatre  in  the  heart  of  down- 
town Boston.  Open  daily  except  Sunday  for 
luncheon  and  dinner.  Food  of  the  quality  kind. 
Go  early  if  you  want  a  steak. 

Gardner  Grill.  Mass.  Avenue  at  Norway  Street. 
(Com.  3110).  Here  s  a  place  to  dine  if  you 
want  a  friendly  spot  where  the  emphasis  is  on 
food  and  service. 


Hi-Hat,  Columbus  at  Mass.  (Ken.  0550).  Bar- 
becued chicken  dinners.  Dancing.  Luncheon,  din- 
ner and  supper.  Open  till  3  a.m. 

Kenmore  Hotel.  490  Commonwealth  Ave.  at 

Kenmore  Square  (Ken.  2770)  offers  food  and 
the  best  wines  and  liquors.  Notable  at  this 
Rendezvous  of  Cafe  Society"  is  the  versatility 
of  the  chef.  Almost  any  special  dish  you  name 
will  be  served. 

Locke  Ober  Co.,  3  Winter  Place  (Lib.  1340). 
Patronized  by  lovers  of  fine  food  that's  pre- 
pared by  chefs  who  know  their  business. 

Myles  Standish  Hotel.  Beacon  Street  at  Ken- 
more Square,  (Com.  4500)  carries  on  the  tradi- 
tion of  fine  old  New  England  Cooking  in  the 
English  Dining  Room.  Here  you'll  find  favorite 

Boston  dishes   prepared   and  served. 


Tommy  Dix,  currently  headlining  at  the 
swank  Copley  Plaza  Oval  Room. 


Georgie  Price,  the  well-known  comedian, 
brightens  the  night-life  scene  at  Boston  s 
famous  May/  air. 


Revere  Room.  Parker  House.  Tremont  at  School 

Streets  (Cap.  8600).  A  popular  price  restau- 
rant serving  world  famous  Parker  House  food. 
One  of  Boston  s  showpiece  restaurants.  Open 
for  breakfast,  luncheon  and  dinner  except  Sun- 
days. 

Ritz-Carlton  Hotel.  15  Arlington  Street.  (Ken. 
5700)   Excellent   food  with   good  service. 

Sheraton  Hotel.  91  Bay  State  Road  (Ken. 
2060).  Outstanding  food  in  surroundings  that 
are  sure  to  please  the  most  discriminating  diners- 
out. 

Town  House,  100  Warrenton  St..  near  Plymouth 

Theatre  (Hub.  0930).  Daily  except  Sunday. 
11  a.m.-i  a.m.  Luncheon,  dinner,  supper  in.  a 
subdued  atmosphere. 

Hotel  Vendome.  Commonwealth  Ave.  (Com. 
4700)  maintains  a  high  standard  of  cuisine  and 
service.  You  II  appreciate  the  surroundings  and 
food  in  both  the  Cafe  Vendome  or  the  Fife  & 
Drum  Room.  The  latter  is  a  supper  room. 

Ye  Chicken  House,  Eliot  Street,  between  Tre- 
mont and  Carver  (Dev.  7147).  Specializing  in 
chicken  cooked  in  every  one  of  the  most  popular 
styles.  A  good  place  to  take  the  family. 


Entertainment 

Hotel  Avery,  Washington  Street  at  Avery  (Han. 
1200)  offers  continuous  entertainment  along  with 
a  nicely  varied  menu.  Its  central  location  makes 
it  popular  with  downtown  visitors. 

Circus  Room.  Hotel  Bradford.  275  Tremont 
Street.  (Han.  1400).  One  of  the  most  unusual 
fun  rooms  in  America,  featuring  a  midway,  a 
side  show,  and  a  long  drum  bar. 

Copley  Plaza  Oval  Room.  (Ken.  9000)  top 
food  and  entertainment  add  up  to  a  thoroughly 
enjoyable  evening.  No  food  is  served  during  the 
shows,  so  plan  accordingly.  Hotel  has  three 
other  fine  rooms  and  grills  where  the  same  food 
is  served.  $1  cover  charge  after  10  p.m. 

Hotel  Essex,  just  a  step  from  the  South  Station. 

(Hub.  1600)  is  a  place  to  enjoy  entertainment 
while  dining.  Dinners  are  moderately  priced. 
No  cover  or  minimum  at  any  time. 

Latin  Quarter.  46  Winchester  St.  (Hub.  1920). 
Open  daily  and  Sunday.  Good  food,  floor  shows. 
Evening's  entertainment  in  nice  surroundings. 

Hotel  Lenox.  Exeter  and  Boylston  Sts.  (Ken. 

5300).   Dining   and  dancing   in   the  V-Room. 

Bob  Hardy's  band  provides  music.  Pleasant 
surroundings. 

Mayfair.  54  Broadway  (Lib.  0700).  is  a  smart 
intimate  club  with  an  excellent  kitchen. 

Music  Box.  in  the  Copley  Square  Hotel  at  47 
Huntington  Ave.  (Com.  9200)  has  a  supper 
room  that  provides  food  in  intimate  surround- 
ings. Continuous  entertainment  featured  is  seen 
in  supper  room  too. 

Satire  Room.  Fensgate  Hotel.  334  Beacon  Street 
(Ken.  4460).  Food  is  excellent  although  ex- 
pensive, and  the  intimate  sire  of  the  room  is 
definitely  on  the  exclusive  side.  $2  minimum 
charge  at  all  times. 

Statler  Terrace  Room.  Hotel  Statler.  Park  Sq. 
(Han.  2000).  Fine  food  and  dance  music.  Fa- 
mous name  entertainment  the  policy  here.  $1 
cover  charge  after  o  p.m.  Lounge  Bar  for 
cocktails.  Cafe  Rouge  and  English  Lunch 
Room  for  breakfast,  luncheon  and  dinner. 


February  9,  1945 
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ik  Bostonian 


All  up  and  clown  the  coast  you  hear 
lliem  say  it,  the  men  in  uniform.  Boston 
is  an  easy  town.  A  man  can  get  what 
he  wants  there  with  no  trouble  at  all. 
Just  go  to  Scollay  Square  and  stand  on 
the  corner  and  more  skirts  will  flirt  past 
than  a  man  can  take  care  of.  That's 
what  they  say  about  Boston. 

Pick  up  a  copy  of  a  newspaper  al- 
most any  day  and  more  signs  of  the 
time  can  be  found.  Woman  Identifies 
I  5  Year  Old  Boy  as  Assaulter;  Sought 
for  Salem  Girl  Back  Home,  Elopement 
Attempt  Goes  Askew  for  16  Year  Old; 
Missing  Teen-aged  Boys  Found  in 
South.  There's  no  need  to  copy  any 
more  of  them.  There  isn't  a  day  that 
there  isn't  some  news  item  dealing  with 
juvenile  delinquents  in  your  morning 
paper.  Bobby-sockers,  Victory  girls. 
Zoot-suiters— the  tragic  home  casualties 
of  a  country  at  war. 

Exactly  how  bad  the  problem  is  is 
fiard  to  determine.  One  of  the  first 
places  a  tendency  toward  delinquency 
shows  up  is  in  school  attendance.  A 
Boston  social  worker  said.  "For  some 
reason,  the  schools  don't  want  to  pub- 
lish the  figures.  They  seem  to  be  on  the 
defensive.  They  cover  up  and  hedge, 
when  actually,  if  the  facts  about  tru- 
ancy were  known  in  this  place,  it  would 
cause  a  terrific  row,  and  then  we  all 
could  get  together  and  do  something 
about  it.  The  boy  or  girl  who  begins  to 


By  Lucia  Barber 

•     ARTE  CLE  • 

skip  school,  who  stops  coming  regularly 
to  his  activities  and  classes  here,  is  the 
bo  yor  girl  who's  headed  for  trouble. 

Figures  are  available,*  however,  for 
the  Juvenile  Court  for  in-town  Boston. 
In   1940  there  were  390  boy  cases:  in 

1941,  413;  in  1942,  421;  and  in  1945, 
the  last  year  for  which  figures  are  avail- 
able, there  were  595,  or  an  increase  of 
205  cases  in  four  years.  In  1940  there 
were   124  girl  cases:   in   1941.  82:  in 

1942,  143;  and  in  1944,  253,  or  an  in- 
crease of  129.  It  is  difficult  and  would 
be  misleading  to  attempt  to  draw  any 
conclusion  from  these  figures,  except 
that  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  cases  which  came  before  the 
Boston  in-town  court,  and  that  the  rate 
of  increase  is  more  rapid  among  girls 
than  among  boys. 

One  reason  why  the  above  figures  do 
not  give  a  true  picture  is  that  a  great 
many  of  the  cases  involve  boys  and 
girls  who  do  not  live  in  Boston  proper. 
Again  and  again,  in  talking  with  lead- 
ers in  the  field  that  fact  is  emphasized. 


the  youngsters  head  in  to  Boston  look- 
ing for  excitement  from  all  the  towns 
and  cities  around,  and  all  too  frequent- 
ly they  find  it.  1  he  Boston  juvenile  de- 
linquency rate  would  go  down  sharply 
if  communities  outside  could  keep  their 
children  satislied  and  happy  in  the 
place  where  their  parents  can  keep  an 
eye  on  them. 

Court  figures  give  a  false  impression 
because  they  deal  only  with  those 
youngsters  who  are  unlucky  or  unskill- 
ful enough  in  their  escapades  to  get 
caught.  For  each  one  who  appears  be- 
fore the  judge,  there  are  without  much 
doubt  three  or  four  more  w  ho  are  onlv 
saved  from  being  in  his  shoes  because 
the  circumstances  for  him  were  just  a 
bit  different.  In  these  incipient  cases, 
personal  responsibility  and  any  feeling 
of  social  indebtedness  are  absent:  there 
remains  undetected,  but  none  the  less 
real,  a  threatening  undertow  ready  to 
reach  up  under  the  already  turbulent 
surface  in  a  rip-tide  of  crime. 

Even  in  the  comparative  number  of 
girl  and  boy  cases  it  is  hard  to  make 
any  safe  conclusions.  Cirls  are  much 
the  worse  to  handle.  "You  can  talk  to 
them  until  you're  black  in  the  face." 
you  re  told.  "And  thev  still  go  on  just 
as  thev  were.  It  s  mostly  just  the  verv 
bad  girls  who  get  caught.  1  he  mores  of 

*  From  The  Effect  of  War  on  the  Youth  of 
Massachusetts,  a  pamplilel  prepared  l>y  a  sub-coni- 
millee  of  the  Massachusetts  Civic  League. 


our  society,  breaking  down  though  they 
undoubtedly  are  under  the  impact  of 
war,  none  the  less  demand  that  the 
woman  should  be  protected,  that  the 
girl  should  be  kept  in  the  home,  her 
misdeeds  covered  up,  just  as  long  as  it 
is  possible,  and  that  social  control  has 
its  effects  on  the  whole  picture. 

It's  easy  to  blame  juvenile  delin- 
quency on  the  war,  but  the  problem  has 
always  been  with  us,  and  it  always  will 
be.  Living  together  is  a  skilled  occupa- 
tion, and  the  skills  are  hard  to  obtain. 
Children  are  naturally  selfish.  They 
want  what  they  want,  and  they  see  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  use  viol- 
ence to  obtain  it.  The  process  of  over- 
coming their  fundamental  selfishness, 
or  developing  those  traits  of  altruism 
and  self  control  which  are  basic  to 
civilized  life  is  a  long  and  difficult  one 
which  many  adults  never  attain.  The 
process  of  adjustment  invariably  causes 
friction,  and  for  those  who  come  in  con- 
flict with  the  laws  of  society,  there  re- 
sults what  is  covered  by  the  unpleasant 
term  of  delinquency. 

A  great  many  persons  who  work  with 
youngsters  are  bitter  in  their  denuncia- 


tion of  the  effects  of  progressive  educa- 
tion on  the  present  crop  of  children. 
Progressive  education  was  in  its  strict- 
est interpretation  never  quite  the  form- 
less, easy,  picnic  type  of  thing  which 
most  think  it  to  be.  The  original  idea, 
which  was  that  by  discovering  a  child's 
natural  interests  and  encouraging  them, 
it  would  be  possible  to  get  the  child  to 
work  harder  than  he  would  if  his  in- 
terest were  not  invoked,  degenerated 
into  the  commonly  held  theory  that  a 
child  should  never  do  anv  thing  which 
did  not  interest  him,  and  thus  that  a 
child  should  be  allowed  to  do  anything 
which  he  chose  without  any  regard  for 
anything  other  than  his  own  whims, 
and  between  those  two  interpretations 
lies  a  good  twenty  years  of  educational 
fuddy-duddying  which  arose  partly 
through  a  lack  of  understanding  of 
what  they  were  supposed  to  be  doing 
on  the  part  of  hundreds  of  traditionally 
trained  teachers,  plus  the  confusion 
which  arose  from  attempting  to  adapt 
the  physical  surroundings  intended  for 
the  traditional  attack  on  the  three  R's 
to  the  newer  and  freer  conception  of 
child  growth. 


The  final  analysis  will  undoubtedly 
show  in  the  long  run  that  progressive 
education  caused  more  good  than 
harm,  but  it  is  too  bad  that  misunder- 
standings of  its  fundamental  theories 
and  the  difficulty  of  transplanting  its 
influences  to  the  public  school  system 
should  have  had  quite  the  result  in  the 
accepted  ideas  of  child  guidance  which 
it  has. 

Certainly  the  theory  underlying  pro- 
gressive education  is  widely  blamed  for 
the  almost  total  lack  of  respect  for  au- 
thority which  all  too  many  adolescents 
have.  Yet  the  same  adults  who  cluck 
their  tongues  over  the  younger  genera- 
tion and  wonder  what  the  youth  of  the 
country  is  coming  to,  very  likelv  falsify 
their  applications  for  gasoline,  and  ac- 
cept, with  no  feeling  of  guilt,  rationed 
goods  without  turning  over  ration 
stamps,  or  even  take  delight  in  getting 
away  wi  th  little  traffic  violations. 

Children  are  sharp.  They  notice  thai 
adults'  actions  aren't  always  in  keep- 
ing w  ith  adults'  dk  turns.  If  their  elders 
went  down  to  Suffolk  Downs  and  bet 
on  the  horses,  why  should  it  be  wrong 
for  them  to  go  down  to  the  pool  room 
and  do  a  bit  of  betting  there  them- 
selves?  When  their  minds  see  things 
like  that,  no  sophistry  in  the  world  can 
keep  them  Irom  making  the  obvious 
conclusions.  Until  ad  ults  are  willing  to 
lead  lives  that  are  completely  pure  and 
spotless,  their  own  behavior  will  be  re- 
llt'(  led  in  that  of  their  children. 

The  effect  of  bad  housing  and  broken 
homes  on  juvenile  delinquency  is  not  a 
small  thing,  yel  it  is  doubtful  il  present 
day  sociologists  place  quite  as  much 
emphasis  on  it  as  they  did  ten  or  fifteen 
years  ago.  They  are  contributing  fac- 
tors, but  thev  do  not  necessarily  effect 
completely  the  future  a  youngster  has. 

Such.  too.  is  the  i  ase  wilt)  war.  It  has 
effected  the  rate  ot  juvenile  delin- 
quency. It  has  given  the  youngsters  a 
feeling  of  a  lack  of  security.  It  has  made 
the  boys  of  sixteen  and  seventeen  who 
find  themselves  faced  with  the  prospect 
of  service,  and  possibly  of  wounds  and 
death  want  their  fling  before  they  go. 
Il  has  taken  <i\\av  the  older  brother-  ol 
families,  and  older  brothers  have  al- 
ways  been,  regardless  of  how  far  from 
saints  and  angels  lliey  were  themselves, 
a    strong   influence    toward    good  be- 
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havior  on  the  part  of  the 
siblings.  The  girls  want  to 
be  a  part  of  it.  The  fifteen- 
and  sixteen-year-old  feels  as 
attractive  and  competent  as 
her  older  sister,  and  wants 
to  be  a  junior  hostess. 
Where  I  his  obviously  can- 
not be  done,  the  younger 
girls  sel  up  their  own  priv- 
ate service  organization, 
and  stories  get  around 
about  what  goes  on  on  Bos- 
ton Common  nights  or  in  the 
doorways  of  houses  up  on 
Beacon  Hill  or  down  around 
Bedford  Street.  And  it's 
given  children  —  this  war 
with  its  attending  labor 
shortage— jobs  and  money, 
and  money  has  brought 
within  the  reach  of  many 
youngsters  adult  amuse- 
ments and  pleasures  which 
otherwise  they  could  not 
have  had. 

But  when   the  whole  is 
summed  up,  it  isn't  so  much 
a  case  of  the  war  itself  causing  the  in- 
crease as  it  is  that  it  has  emphasized 
what  was  already  there. 

The  situation  in  Boston  is  bad.  Not 
as  bad  as  other  cities,  competent  ob- 
servers say,  but  bad  enough.  The  prob- 
lem hasn't  been  met  adequately.  It 
should  be  dealt  with  before  the  city  is 
faced  with  the  problem  of  helping  the 
returning  serviceman  to  readjust  him- 
self to  civilian  life.  Yet  there  are  begin- 
nings which  have  been  made,  which 
point  the  way. 

In  so  far  as  their  handling  of  juvenile 
offend  ers  is  concerned,  the  Boston  po- 
lice receive  the  highest  praise  from  so- 
cial workers  and  others  who  are  in  a 
position  to  watch  their  work.  They  are 
quick  to  help  out  a  boy  who  is  in  trou- 
ble, whenever  possible.  In  many  cases 
they  work  closely  with  settlement 
house.  In  the  south  end,  for  example, 
where  the  police  station  is  one  of  the 
busiest  in  the  entire  world  with  more 
than  1 5,000  cases  handled  each  year, 
the  rate  of  juvenile  delinquency,  which 
should  be  just  as  high,  is  fifth  in  the 
city. 

But  warm  as  lias  been  the  praise  for 
the  common  sense  used  by  the  majority 


of  cops,  it  cannot  begin  to  compare 
with  the  overwhelming  expressions  of 
approval  which  I  heard  from  everyone 
on  the  effi  ciency  and  the  worth  of  the 
sixteen  women  of  the  police  force.  In 
August  ol  1943  under  Thomas  S.  J. 
Kavanagh,  ayCrime  Prevention  Bureau 
was  set  up  which  sought  to  prevent  de- 
linquency, through  contact  with  par- 
ents, schools,  social  agencies  and  pro- 
bation officers,  in  such  a  way  that  the 
youth  might  if  possible  be  kept  out  of 
trouble.  The  policewomen  all  work  in 
this  Bureau. 

One  of  the  least  publicized  but  most 
promising  developments  in  Boston  has 
been  that  of  the  Citizenship  Training 
Group.  In  place  of  the  usual  type  of 
probation  formerly  given  to  offenders, 
the  child  is  made  to  attend  the  Citizen- 
ship Training  Group  every  afternoon 
for  a  period  of  weeks.  During  this  time 
the  child  is  studied  by  competent  ob- 
servers, his  health  is  checked  through 
an  arrangement  made  with  the  Boston 
Dispensary,  and  where  medical  atten- 
tion is  needed,  it  is  given.  The  careful 
work  which  the  CTG  is  doing  may 
well  be  pioneering  the  way  for  a  newer 
method    in   handling  delinquency.  In 


spite  of  the  often  expressed  fears  of 
theoreticians,  less  than  ten  per  cent  of 
the  boys  studied  under  this  set-up  have 
been  found  to  be  suffering  from  any 
deep-seated  personality  maladjustment. 
With  the  others,  the  combination  of 
being  helped  into  top  notch  physical 
condition,  plus  the  forming  of  regular 
behavior  patterns,  plus  the  necessity  for 
working  in  cooperation  with  under- 
standing authority,  has  produced  re- 
sults so  very  promising  that  those  who 
have  been  closest  to  the  experiment 
speak  of  it  with  something  of  awe  in 
their  voices.  Out  of  it  may  eventually 
come  a  new  method  of  dealing  with  de- 
linquency which  will  replace  for  all 
except  the  most  vicious  the  personality 
damaging,  nonreal  existence  of  indus- 
trial schools  and  reformatories.  All  that 
is,  of  course,  a  long  way  in  the  future. 

The  Boston  School  Department  last 
November  set  up  a  Juvenile  Adjust- 
ment Bureau  for  the  purpose  of  trying 
to  cope  with  the  problem  of  delin- 
quency. Although  this  is  an  excellent 
plan  and  has  done  much  needed  work, 
its  activities  are  sharply  limited  be- 
cause it  is  staffed  by  only  two  persons, 
one  man  and  one  woman,  and  it  would 
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not  be  humanly  possible  for  any  two  to 
handle  the  amount  of  work  of  that  sort 
for  a  school  system  the  size  of  Boston's. 
With  all  of  the  talk  of  a  surplus  ol 
teachers  in  some  parts  of  the  city,  a 
great  deal  more  could  be  done,  if  some 
of  them  were  transferred  for  the  pres- 
ent to  this  work.  Around  a  thousand 
cases  have  been  handled  by  two  work 
ers  in  the  short  time  the  Juvenile  Ad- 
justment Bureau  had  been  in  existence. 
If  it  isn't  to  be  a  case  of  too  little  done 
too  late,  the  staff  should  be  increased 
immediately. 

Shortage  of  workers  effect  the  efforts 
of  practically  all  workers  with  children. 
The  police  force  could  use  and  would 
like  a  number  ol  policewomen  to  be 
added  to  the  present  group,  but  every 
aval  Iable  woman  on  the  list  as  a  result 
of  the  last  civil  service  examination  was 
hired,  and  no  more  can  be  appointed 


until  alter  another  examination,  whic  h 
probably  cannot  be  given  until  after  the 
war.  1  he  activities  of  the  policewomen 
are  also  limited  by  a  riding  which  does 
not  let  them  work  alter  twelve  o'clock, 
although  they  are  anxious  and  willing 
to,  since  delinquency  takes  no  vacation 
at  midnight,  nor  are  they  equipped,  as 
they  should  be.  w  ith  cruise  cars  such  as 
the  men  officers  have. 

In  settlement  houses  throughout  the 
City,  the  cry  is  the  same,  if  only  we  had 
more  who  were  willing  to  give  us  some 
time  to  help  out.  In  one  place  there  was 
a  scout  troop  which  was  left  leaderless 
when  the  scoutmaster  was  drafted, 
which  limped  along  for  a  while  and 
Finally  disintegrated  almost  completely. 

One  woman  said  to  me.  "If  a  boy 
comes  to  me  who's  in  trouble  of  some 
sort,  I  can  pick  up  the  phone  and  call 
any  one  of  a  half  dozen  men.  any  one 


of  whom  will  do  anything  to  help 
which  he  can,  but  1  don't  know  one 
single  woman  1  can  call  on  if  a  girl 
comes  to  me  who  needs  interest  and 
help  and  advice  to  get  the  problems 
straightened  out." 

That's  the  cry  you  hear  everyplace, 
that  no  one  cares,  no  one  cares  enough 
to  do  anything  about  the  problem  ex- 
cept talk.  They  don't  care  is  such  a  bit- 
ter condemnation,  such  a  disheartening 
one. 

Especially  when  it  takes  so  little  real 
interest  to  do  a  lot.  In  Gloucester  re- 
centlv  a  vouth  canteen  was  opened. 
The  decorating  was  done  by  the  young- 
ters,  and  the  supervision  is  so  fine  that 
the  youngsters  feel  it  is  their  own. 

If  only  children  and  young  folks 
could  be  encouraged  to  find  their 
amusement  in  their  own  home  towns,  it 
would  help  a  lot.  since  so  muc  h  of  the 
delinquency  in  Boston  concerns  out  of 
town  juveniles,  who  feel  that  in  the  city 
they  are  free  of  certain  of  those  social 
controls  which  they  normally  would 
leel  and  respect. 

[n-town  Boston  is  particularly  lucky 
to  have  a  juvenile  court  judge  ap- 
pointed to  serve  lull  time,  rather  than  to 
depend  as  many  of  the  district  courts 
do  on  the  regidar  judge  sitting  a  day  or 
two  a  week  as  a  juvenile  judge.  It  is 
difficult  for  a  man  used  to  handling 
adults  to  adjust  himse  II  to  the  verv  dif- 
lerent  problem  ol  handling  youngsters 
with  the  spe<  ial  understanding  and 
tempered  control  whir  h  they  need. 

In  main  \\a\-  Boston  is  a  small  town 
at  heart.  We  want  to  protec  t  our  youth, 
we  want  to  keep  our  problems  to  our- 
selves. Surh  an  attitude  is  part  and 
parcel  of  our  tradition.  But  if  that  re- 
luctance  to  admit  that  there  is  a  prob- 
lem to  be  faced  which  we  are  not  suc- 
cessfully meeting  now  results  in  a  con- 
tinued reac  tion  of  indifference  and  un- 
concern, than  we  are  laying  up  trouble 
or  ourselves. 

Over  and  over  the  warning  is  ex- 
pressed, by  social  worker  and  sociolo- 
gist, by  public  officials  and  concerned 
citizens,  il  we  don  I  meet  this  problem 
now,  I  don't  know  what's  going  to  hap 
pen  wlien  the  boys  come  back.  The 
problem  is  bad  enough  now.  It  will 
grow  worse  unless  talk  is  replac  ed  by 
action. 
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•     DEi'AKTMEHT  • 


He 


The  night  was  foggy  and  cold.  The 
bus  was  almost  empty  when  the  ser- 
geant got  on.  He  was  a  young  kid.  w  ith 
light  brown  hair  curling  out  from  under 
his  overseas  cap  and  overseas  ribbons 
on  the  pocket  of  his  blouse.  He  did  not 
sit  down,  but  stood  beside  the  driver, 
holding  on  to  the  metal  rod. 

"Do  you  go  by  a  corner  where  there 
are  garages  on  two  corners  and  drug 
stores  on  the  other  corners?"  he  asked. 

The  driver  grunted  a  reply. 

"It's  funny."  the  kid  said.  "But  I've 
been  away  a  couple  of  years  and  I 
couldn't  remember  wJiat  bus  I  took  to 
get  home.  I  stood  there  on  the  corner 
and  let  half  a  dozen  go  by  because  1 
couldn't  remember." 

The  driver  grunted  again. 

"Have  you  had  much  weather  like 
this?"  the  kid  asked.  "I'm  used  to  this 
kind.  I  was  in  the  Aleutians.  Just  a 
week  ago.  I  just  got  back.  Flew  in  to- 
night from  the  West  Coast." 

The  bus  driver  did  not  answer 
stopped  at  a  corner  and  a  girl 
got  on.  She  looked  at  the  ser- 
geant with  appreciation  and  as 
she  passed  she  let  her  body 
slide  gently  against  his.  He 
didn't  even  see  her. 

"It's  queer  coming  back  after 
all  this  time."  he  said. 

The  bus  driver  said  nothing. 

The  kid  stood  silent.  When 
the  bus  reached  his  corner  he 
got  off.  He  stood  for  a  moment 
on  the  sidewalk  and  fished  in 
his  pocket  for  a  cigarette.  A 
coin  dropped  on  the  sidewalk. 
He  started  to  look  for  it  ana 
then  straightened  up. 

"What  the  hell,"  he  said.  "I 
got  money." 

He  shoved  the  cigarettes 
back  in  his  pocket  and  began 
to  run  down  the  street  away 
from  the  bus  stop. 

When  he  came  to  the  corner 
he  stopped  and  stood  a  long 
time  looking  up  the  darkened 
street.  After  a  long  time  he  be- 


gan to  walk  further  on,  but  his  steps 

were  very  slow. 

*        *  * 

Remembrance  of  Things  Past 
Washington's  Birthday  reminds  us 
o  f  the  story  a  friend  told.  He  claimed  to 
have  been  passing  the  statue  of  George 
Washington  in  the  Public  Gardens 
one  February  22  quite  early  in  the 
morning  and  he  saw  standing  in  front 
of  it  (this  was  several  years  ago)  a 
Western  Union  boy  loudly  bawling. 
"Happy  birthday  to  you, 

Happy  birthday  to  you. 

Happy  birthday,  dear  Georgie. 

Happy  birthday  to  you." 

From  an  Editor's  Personal  A/cnf 
"I  must  tell  you  about  my  life  in 
Army  social  circles.  Around  the  first  of 
December  I  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  I  had  to  entertain  Hal's  CO.  and 
his  wife  since  they  had  had  us  out  a 
couple  of  times.  We  asked  them  to 
dinner  at  7:00  on  the  fifteenth  and  in- 


cluded another  couple  of  equally  ex- 
alted  military  rank  whom  I  had  met 
oik  e.  The  plan  was  that  Hal  would  ar- 
rive at  6: 15  as  usual  and  the  guests,  as 
I  mentioned  before,  were  to  show  up 
by  seven.  When  I  heard  Hal's  merrv 
little  whistle  at  6:15  1  went  to  the  door 
— in  the  skirl  to  my  two  piece  brown 
dress.  (1  hank  heaven  I  had  on  my  best 
slip,  probably  because  nothing  else  was 
ironed)  Yes,  you  guessed  it.  They  all 
arrived  at  once  because  of  difficulty  in 
deciding  who  should  drive  what  car. 

"Well.  Hal's  CO.  is  a  granite  jawed 
martinet  who  was  obviously  floored  at 
such  informal  attire  on  the  part  (and  I 
mean  par  l)  of  a  junior  officer's  wife. 
I  here  was  nothing  for  me  to  do  but 
stand  there  in  my  slip  and  play  hostess. 
The  thing  that  got  me  was  that  nobody 
but  Hal  and  me  seemed  to  see  anything 
funny  in  the  situation.  The  guests  did 
nobly  at  ignoring  the  whole  business. 
Hal.  I  thought,  would  burst.  Every  five 
minutes  he  had  to  blow  his  nose  or  re- 
tire to  the  kitchen.  And  now 
his  standard  greeting  to  me,  no 
matter  where  we  meet,  is, 
'Well,  I  didn't  recognize  you 
with  your  clothes  on.' 

3o  vou  see  that  I  am  mov- 
ing in  Army  circles  socially, 
even  if  there  is  some  confusion 
as  to  the  direction  in  which  I'm 
headed." 

Good     luck,     Sally  Jane. 

Fooks  as  if  you  could  use  some. 

*        *  * 

Cat  Tale 
A  correspondent  down  in 
Maine  vouches  to  the  truth  of 
the  following  story.  It's  been 
middling  cold  up  in  the  north- 
ern edge  of  the  state  the  past 
couple  of  months,  and  Scamp- 
er, the  black  cat.  was  quite 
troubled  when  she  woke  up 
one  morning  and  discovered 
that  during  the  night  she  had 
become  the  mother  of  four 
squealing  kittens.  She  jumped 
out  of  the  box  behind  the  stove 
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"There's  tliat  old  maid  again." 


and  wandered  out  through  the  cat  hole. 
About  a  half  an  hour  later  she  came 
hack  dragging  a  rabbit  skin  wi  th  her. 
She  had  some  difficulty  dragging  it  in 
through  the  cat  hole,  but  finally  man 
aged  to  get  it  into  the  kitchen.  She  then 
took  it  into  the  box.  spread  it  carefully 
over  the  bottom,  fur  side  up.  so  thai  ner 
family  now  is  more  carefully  protected 
Irom  the  drafts  \\hi(  h  blow  up  through 
the  cracks  in  the  floor  than  the  I  lumans 
are. 

*  *  * 
Visitors 

A  friend  of  ours  who  wandered  into 
the  Widener  Library  at  Harvard  one 
night  last  week,  was  stopped  dead  in 
his  tracks  by  a  small  sign  w  hid,  read, 
firmly,  "No  Visitors."  He  approached 
the  large  Irish  individual  at  the  in- 
formation desk  and,  taking  care  not  to 
give  offense,  inquired  what  gives  with 
the  No  Visitors  angle. 

The  large  Irish  individual  surveyed 
him  coldly  and  announced,  "You're 
not  a  visitor.  Go  on  in." 

Halfway  through  the  turnstile,  our 
friend   became   bemused,    returned  to 


the  desk,  and  put  out  another  ques- 
tion:  "Who  are  Visitors?" 

There  was  a  brief  silence,  then  the 
answer  came:  "Women." 

Our  friend  knows  when  lo  lake  it  or 
lo  leave  it  alone.  He  left  it,  went  into 
the  periodicals  room,  and  spent  the 
rest  of  the  evening  minding  his  own 

damn  business. 

*  #  * 

une  with  //i<»  /  imes 
The  twenty  months  old  daughter  of 
<i  friend  ol  ours  has  recently  discovered 
nursery  rhymes.  Being  the  product  of 
an  age  which  is  developing  capsulated 
dehydrated  foods  and  which  has  made 
reprinted  condensations  more  widely 
read  than  the  original,  she  is  busily 
editing  Mother  (  loose  down  to  her  size. 
(  roosey.  (  mosey  (  lander  comes  out. 
"( roosey  upstairs,  downstairs,  cham- 
ber," and  we  particularly  like  her  han- 
dling ol  the  other  old  favorite.  "L'mpity. 

I  himpity  I. .11.  Bad." 

•  *    ■  * 

/  he  Insidious  Ad  Man 
We    have   been    noticing    that  the 
I  reasury  Department  has  turned  to  ad- 


vertising the  income  tax  with  subway 
posters.  We  think  this  is  a  bad  idea. 
Sooner  or  later,  some  enterprising 
young  ad  man  is  going  to  creep  in.  and 
we'll  have  to  put  up  with  "that  bright, 
new,  devastating"  income  tax  or  some- 
thing equally  as  cheerful,  and.  thank 
you.  we'll  take  the  agony  of  Marc  h  15 
without  the  solace  of  adjectives,  except 
the  private  ones  that  simply  aren't  suit- 
ed to  posters  anyway. 

*        $  * 

Post  War  Read  jus  tment 
One  of  the  major  post-war  problems 
in  journalism  will  be  the  locating  of 
new  fillers  to  use  when  "Buy  Bonds" 
is  outdated.  All  those  empty  spaces  at 
the  foot  of  columns  w  ill  have  distracted 
editors  digging  out  those  old  lines 
about  the  number  of  eggs  laid  yearly 
by  the  Norwegian  sardine  and  the 
habits  of  the  common  clothes  moth 
which  used  to  appear  so  startlingly  un- 
der lotalb  unre  lated  articles.  Some- 
how, bureaucracy  or  not.  we  rather 
hope  the  government  will  supply  some 

better  substitute. 

£       •  • 

Literary  Note 
A  Iriend  ol  ours  went  square  danc- 
ing recently  and  noticed  duriiiL!  the 
evening  a  very  personable  young  man 
sitting  out  by  himself  reading  /  he  Sal 
urdav  new  of  Literature.  She  even- 
luallv  found  herself  on  his  side  of  the 
hall  and  since  she  had  danced  with  him 
earlier  in  the  evening  she  inquired  why 
he  was  being  SO  intellectual  in  a  swing- 
your-partner  setting.  "(  >h."  he  replied 
in.  liter  ol  Factly,  "I  always  bring  this 
here  with  me.  It  s  the  only  time  I  have 
to  read  it." 

Political  Note 
We  hear  there  is  a  movement  afoot 
in  our  Massachusetts  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  revoke  a  law  which  was 
passed  in  it>j "J.  banishing  Anne  Hui.h 
inson  from  the  state  for  her  religious 
beliefs.  State  Representative  George  T. 
Walsh  of  Lowell  started  this  ball  roll- 
ing, and  pointed  out  that  while  \nne 

Hutchinson  is  the  onl>  woman  honored 
with  a  sl.itue  in  Boston,  she  <  011  Idn't 
come  into  the  c  ity  if  she  were  alive  to- 
cla\ .  I  here  -  another  thing  to  be  ton 
sidered  too:  Mrs.  Walsh  i-  a  tlirec  t 
descendant  of  Mrs.  Hutc  hinson. 
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Geiat  Scheme 

Bv  John  G.  Keating 
•     FICTION  • 


"Hello."  was  what  he  said  to  Ti  ger. 
"Hello,"  he  said.  He  and  Sally  had 
been  out  for  cigarettes.  They  had  left 
Tommy's  parrs-  at  about  a  quarter  to 
three  and  had  started  out  for  cigar- 
ettes. Because  Sally  was  from  White 
Plains  and  had  never  really  seen  the 
Village,  he  decided  to  try  the  Tavern. 
He  had  intended  they  should  have  a 
beer  apiece,  get  the  butts  and  go  back 
to  the  party. 

But  as  they  approached  the  corner 
of  McDougal  Street  and  West  Fourth, 
they  heard  a  girl  screaming  and  scream- 
ing, real  loud.  They  came  to  the  en- 
trance of  the  bar  from  which  she  was 
being  led,  with  people  clotting  around 
the  door  and  around  her  arms.  Sally 
hadn't  wanted  to  stay  but  he  had  made 
her.  He  just  couldn't  leave  with  the 
girl's  screams  in  his  ears.  Another  girl 
came  shoving  out  after  the  girl  who 
was  screaming.  She  laid  her  arm 
around  the  first  girl's  shoulders. 

"Don't  cry  like  that,  honey,"  she 
said.  "We'll  fix  him.  Don't  go  on  like 
that.  We'll  call  a  cop." 

But  the  girl  couldn't  stop.  After  she 
was  outside  and  standing  on  the  side- 
walk in  the  midst  of  a  quickly-gathered 
crowd,  she  still  kept  on  screaming 
those  insane  screams. 

"Where  does  he  get  off,"  her  friend 
began  to  shout.  "Where  does  he  get 
off.  throwing  glasses  at  us.  He's  onlv 
a  bartender.  Where  does  he  get  off. 
throwing  glasses  at  customers." 

He  could  hardly  believe  that  H  enry 
or  Pete  could  have  thrown  a  glass  at 
anybody.  He  thought  he  knew  them 
well  enough  to  realize  that  much.  "I  he 
girl's  friend  kept  on  talking  to  the  air 
about  the  bartender  throwing  the  glass; 
and  the  girl  kept  on  screaming.  But 
her  screams  were  diminishing  in  vio- 
lence. Pretty  soon  a  cop  came  along 
and  started  to  scatter  the  crowd.  He 
took  the  girl  inside  who  had  been  hys- 
terical. 

Sally  began  to  tug  at  his  elbow. 
After  a  minute  or  two,  he  followed  her 
away.  They  walked  up  McDougal  to 


Eighth  Street,  where  thev  lound  a  bar 
still  open.  They  walked  in,  ordered  a 
couple  of  beers  and  bought  the  cigar- 
ettes. There  was  a  woman  at  the  bar 
who  was  playing  with  matches,  trying 
to  show  a  couple  of  men  with  her  a 
trick.  But  she  couldn't  make  it  work. 
After  a  while  she  stopped  trying,  and 
explained  to  them  what  she  wanted 
to  do.  He  and  Sally  couldn't  hear  w  hat 
she  sai  d.  but  it  made  the  two  fellows 
laugh. 

Outside  again.  Sally  said.  "The  \  il- 
lage  is  quite  a  place." 

"Uh-huh,"  he  answered  mechan- 
ically, already  a  little  tired  of  his  idea 
of  showing  off  the  Village  to  an  out- 
lander.  All  the  little  ideas  they  took 
with  them  and  wouldn't  lose.  Thev 
walked  back  McDougal  Street  to  the 
south  side  of  the  Square  where  thev 


turned  lelt.  Thev  turned  down  Sul- 
livan  Street  because  he  wanted  to  show 
her  the  house  he  had  almost  taken  an 
apartment  in  when  he  was  eighteen. 
He  pointed  it  out  and  she  looked  at  it 
Wl  th  the  same  curiosity  she  might  have 
shown  on  her  fifteenth  visit  to  Grant's 
Tomb.  Across  the  street  was  a  little 
cellar  place  called  "The  Gold  Bug." 
He  suggested  a  beer  there  and  she  said 
okav,  so  thev  went  in.  She  didn't  drink 
hers.  When  he  finished  his.  she  poured 
hers  into  his  glass.  He  was  about  half- 
way through  this  when  he  heard  the 
guitar  player — the  place  had  a  two- 
piece  combination — break  into  St. 
Louis  Blues.  "St.  Louis  woman,  with 
her  diamond  rings."  the  voice  sang.  He 
turned  around  and  there  was  Tiger. 

"Well,  shut  mah  mouth — Tiger!"  he 
said. 

"Ha-ha.  Howya.  Duke."  Tiger  said. 
Hashing  big  white  teeth  in  a  smile. 
"Howya  doin?" 

He  walked  a  few  steps  from  the  bar 
to  the  band  rest. 

"How've  you  been?"  he  asked. 


Here's  a  riddle  for  you  dear — u-liat  has  fleas  and  Hies.'1 
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"Swell,  swell.  Duke.  Okay.  Where 
you  been,  Duke?" 

"Oh,  around.  You  know." 
"Well,  it's  great  to  see  you  'round 
again,  Duke.  You  wait'II  I  knock  off 
this  piece'n  I'll  see  you  a  minute." 

"Sure,  sure,  I'll  be  around."  He 
w, ilked  back  to  the  bar.  Sally  had  been 
smiling  at  them  from  the  bar. 

"Old  friend  of  mine,  '  he  told  her. 
"Aren't  you  even  going  to  introduce 
an  old  friend  to  a  new  one,"  she  pouted. 

"Sure,  sure,"  he  said.  "He'll  be  right 
through  after  this  number." 

The  piano  beat  out  a  few  bars  of 
Sweet  Sue  and  then  the  Tiger  cut  in 
with  his  git-box.  They  played  a  hot 
i  horus  straight  through,  with  Tiger 
throwing  in  a  lot  of  licks  that  Dick 
Donough  would  have  been  proud  of. 
On  the  second  chorus,  he  slowed  up 
the  strings,  the  piano  took  a  low  lead 
and  he  began  to  sing.  His  singing  was 
like  his  playing.  Hot  and  mellow.  They 
c  losed  out  the  song  with  a  six  bar  jam 
that  was  really  something.  Then  Tiger 
laid  down  his  guitar  and  walked  over 
to  the  bar. 

"Nothin'  much,"  he  said.  "Every 
once  in  a  while  we  get  to  feelin'  like 
beatin'  out  something  extra  special." 

Sally  was  leaning  against  the  bar, 
her  elbows  resting  on  the  rounded  edge. 
She  was  looking  at  Tiger  just  the  way 
she  had  looked  at  the  girl  who  had 
been  screaming  and  at  the  woman  who 
had  tried  to  do  the  trick  with  the 
matches,  looking  at  him  as  if  he  was 
part  of  a  show  put  on  for  her  special 
benefit,  a  show  that  attracted  her  and 
repelled  her  at  the  same  time.  When  he 
turned  away  from  Tiger,  he  noticed 
the  look.  Tiger  must  have  too;  because, 
all  of  a  sudden,  he  said, 

"Tiger,"  he  said  to  him  right  off, 
"I'd  like  to  have  you  meet  a  friend  of 
mine.  Tiger,  this  is  Sally  Dolan.  Sally, 
the  Tiger." 

"Howja  do,"  Tiger  said. 
"Charmed,"  she  said,  "That  was  a 
nice  job  you  and  your  friend  did  on 
Susie." 

Tiger  couldn't  blush,  but  his  face 
could  be  transformed.  His  smile  lit  up 
like  an  election  eve  bonfire. 

"Say,  listen,  Duke,  I  tell  you.  You 
drop  in  here  some  night  and  we  talk 
over  old  times.  I  just  remembered  I 


promised  Teddy — 'he's  the  piano^-  I'd 
run  up  his  way  with  him.  Some  party 
his  gal's  throwin'  or  somethin'  like 
that." 

"Oh,  can  it  for  a  while.  Its  been  over 
a  year  since  I  saw  you.  Hang  around 
a  wbile. 

"Gosh,  Duke,  I  really  would  like  to. 
But  I  promised  this  guy.  You  know 
how  it  is." 

"Uh-huh,"  he  said. 

After  Tiger  had  left,  he  drank  the 
rest  of  the  beer.  It  had  grown  flat 
the  It  did  n't  taste  very  good. 

"Let's  get  out  of  here,"  he  said  to 
Sally. 

"Anything  you  say,"  she  replied. 


Outside  the  air  was  damp  and  foggy. 
Sally  leaned  against  his  arm. 

"Let's  hurry  back  to  Tommy's,"  she 
said. 

"Uh-huh." 

They  walked  back  through  Third 
Street  to  Sixth  Avenue  and  turned  up 
toward  Fourth  Street.  When  they  were 
almost  at  the  corner,  he  turned  to  her 
and  said, 

"That  was  a  rotten  thing  to  do." 

She  looked  up  at  him  in  surprise. 

"What  was  a  rotten  thing  to  do?" 
Acting  like  that  toward  Tiger." 

"Acting  like  that  toward  Tiger?  Act- 
ing like  what  toward  Tiger?" 

"Acting  like  .  .  .  acting  like  .  .  .  well, 
you  know  what  I  mean  .  .  .  acting 
like  ..." 

"Acting  like  what?  If  I  did  anything 
wrong,  at  least  let  me  know  w  hat  it 
was."  She  was  annoyed. 

"You  know  very  well  what  I  mean. 
You  acted  like  you  were  Lady  Van 
Astorbilt  or  somebody  come  down  to 
see  one  of  the  curios  in  a  side-show. 
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"Boy  liave  you  got  him  worried.  He's  afraid  he'll  kill  you." 


That's  a  fine  way  to  treat  anybody  I 
told  you  was  a  friend  of  mine." 

"You're  crazy.  I  acted  just  like  1 
would  toward  anyone  else  and  you 
know  it." 

"Baloney.  1  suppose  you  look  at 
Tommy  or  Helen  or  Peggy  with  that 
attitude  of  an  amused  patron?" 

"  'Attitude  of  an  amused  patron,'  in- 
deed. What  did  you  expect  me  to  do, 
invite  him  to  the  party?" 

"Well,  it  wouldn't  have  been  a  bad 
idea.  He's  at  least  real." 

"And  I  suppose  my  friends  aren't 
real?" 

"Nobody  said  your  friends  weren't 
real." 

"1  don't  know  what  else  you'd  call 
it.  You  practically  said  he  was  real 
and  they  werent." 

"I  did  not.  All  I  said  was  that  it 
wouldn't  have  been  a  bad  idea  to  invite 
him  to  the  party." 

"Yes.  And  you  said  he  was  at  least 
real.  You  implied  that  my  friends 
weren  t. 

"Well,  what  if  I  did?  They  aren't 
any  prize  packages.  That  guy,  Keltmer, 
is  about  as  real  as  a  Mexican  dia- 
mond." 

"Well!  I  like  that." 

"You're  just  the  type  that  would." 
/\s  soon  as  he  had  let  the  words  out 
of  his  mouth  he  was  sorry.  She  froze 
like  a  clam.  They  walked  the  few  re- 
maining yards  in  silence.  While  he 
was  unlocking  the  door,  he  tried  to 
apologize. 

"Listen,  Sally,  1  didn't  mean  that 
the  way  you  think  I  did.  I  didn  't  think 
of  what  I  was  saying." 

"Reallyl  B  ut  don't  apologize.  If 
you  prefer  a  common  nigger  musician 
to  me  and  my  friends,  that's  your  affair. 
After  all,  because  one's  tastes  run 
counter  to  another  person's  is  no  reason 
for  apologizing  for  them,  is  it?" 

"I  wasn't  apologizing  for  my  taste," 
he  answered,  anger  getting  the  better 
of  his  desire  to  heal  the  breach.  "I  was 
apologizing  for  including  you  among 
those  phonies  upstairs." 

"Oh  ,  you  were?  How  nice!"  she  said: 
then  suddenly  her  voice  changed,  be- 
came cool  and  distasteful.  "Well,  if 
you  don't  mind,  I  prefer  being  included 
among  'those  phonies  upstairs'  to  being 
included  among  your  friends — niggers. 


ruffia  ns  who  throw  glasses  .  .  .  Riff- 
raff." 

She  pushed  open  the  door  and  ran 
upstairs  ahead  of  him.  He  followed  her 
slowly.  Halfway  up  the  first  flight  of 
stairs,  he  stopped  and  walked  down 
them  again.  He  put  the  key  in  the 
mailbox  and  walked  outside  into  the 
street.  All  the  things  he  had  meant 
and  hadn't  said,  and  all  the  th  ings  lie 
hadn't  meant  and  had  said  were 
twisted  in  his  mind.  But  he  was  cer- 
tain of  one  thing — she  had  no  right  to 
act  like  she  did  toward  Tiger. 

Jen  Milium  3lawfa> 

By  Alice  A.  Truslow 

•     ARTMCLB  • 

You  write  a  letter  to  the  editor  because 
if  you  don't  express  your  opinion  you 
may  blow  a  fuse;  he  publishes  it,  sig- 
nature and  address,  and  you  immedi- 
ately receive  eleven  letters,  five  un- 
signed, referring  you  to  Chapter  Three 
of  The  Book  of  the  Prophet  Jeremiah, 
or  telling  you  if  that  is  what  you  think, 
you  should  come  and  live  in  Brooklyn. 

Or  you  spend  months  of  pain  staki 
research  for  an  historical  novel,  as  Al- 
bert Payson  Terhune  once  did,  check- 


ing and  rechecking  detail  as  to  custom 
and  costume.  The  book  comes  out,  and 
two  widely  distant  professors  promptly 
notify  him  that  in  the  type  of  coach  he 
mentions  they  used  four-inch  wooden 
pegs,  not  five-inch. 

Maybe  you  don't  think  Hollywood 
lies  awake  nights  worrying  over  accu- 
racy, but  even  The  Great  Deceiver 
respects  tha  t  One  In  Millions  Who 
Knows,  and  pores  over  old  Sears  Roe- 
buck catalogues  to  discover  the  popu- 
lar nightshirt  of  1870. 

Walter  Damrosch  knows  about  mu- 
sic, but  that  does  not  license  him  to 
say  "Eyetalian"  ovei  the  radio  without 
being  pounced  upon.  He  did  and  was. 

Ten  million  hawks  circle  overhead, 
uncompromising,  disciplinary,  feeding 
famished  egos,  taking  a  lively  interest 
in  other  people's  business,  ana  having 
themselves  quite  a  time. 

It's  Done  With  Mirrors! 

A  simple  operation,   universal  in  the 
nation, 

Is  woman's  art  of  powdering  her  nose. 
)  e(  confusing,  in  relation,  is  this  zany 

situation — 
,\//    thai    work    in    hope    the  pou-der 
never  showsl 

Russ  Blanch ard 
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£ittle  CLCea  and  the  Hate 


Five  year  old  Alex  felt  a  living  love 
for  the  vase,  the  warm  kind  of  love 
one  has  for  something  that  breathes 
and  glows  and  makes  one  happy  just 
by  being  there.  The  vase  was  three 
inches  high,  a  toy  vase  and  it  was 
made  of  thin  glass  and  divided  into 
three  sections  so  that  it  looked  like 
three  rigid  soap  bubbles,  one  resting 
on  top  of  the  other  with  the  largest  one 
on  the  bottom.  Alex  liked  the  vase 
best  when  there  was  nothing  in  it,  so 
the  colors  born  o  f  the  light  shining 
through  it  were  clear  and  undisturbed. 
The  sight  of  the  vase  made  his  eyes 
feel  good,  satisfied  him  clear  to  his 
toes,  and  the  feel  of  the  smooth  glass 
with  its  rounded  graceful  curves  where 
the  one  bubble  rested  on  the  other 
bubble  made  his  fingers  feel  good  as 
they  gently  and  slowly  traveled  from 
the  th  in  rim  to  the  billowing  curve 
where  it  finally  stood.  The  little  vase 
filled  Alex  with  an  enormous  content- 
ment. 

Sometimes  Alex  stood  the  vase  on 
the  window  sill.  Sometimes  he  placed 
it  on  the  bench  beside  the  wash-stand 
on  the  back  porch  when  he  washed 
himself,  but  most  of  the  time  the  vase 
occupied  the  place  of  honor  on  the  up- 
turned orange  crate  in  his  room  beside 
a  few  stones  and  pebbles  and  the 
empty  half  of  robin's  egg  shell. 

The  tiny  vase  did  wonderful  things 
for  Alex.  If  he  looked  at  it  intently, 
he  lost  himself  to  such  an  extent  that 
he  no  longer  saw  the  lathes  on  the 
wall  of  his  room,  where  the  plaster  had 
fallen  off:  nor  did  he  see  the  large 
hole  in  the  linoleum  by  the  side  of  his 
bed  and  which  he  generally  forgot 
about  and  tripped  over.  Often  be  felt 
himself  forcibly  drawn  from  his  world 
of  enchantment  to  find  that  his  aunt 
had  been  calling  him  many  times,  judg- 
ing by  the  irritated  note  that  crept 
into  her  voice  to  remind  him  to  attend 
to  the  chickens  or  the  pigs  or  to  deliver 
another  washing  in  the  red  wagon  she 
had  given  him  for  his  birthday. 

Aunt  Katie  often  shook  her  head 


By  Hertha  B.  Starkloff 

•     FICTION  • 

at  him,  and  sighed.  He  guessed  she'd 
never  get  used  to  little  boys  and  that 
that  was  the  reason  she  sighed  so 
much,  but  he  loved  Aunt  Kate  even 
though  she  was  tired  so  much  of  the 
time  and  spoke  a  little  gruff.  But  then 
Aunt  Kate  worked  hard;  she  washed 
for  other  people,  and  sometimes  her 
hands  got  so  swollen  and  sort  of 
knotty  that  she  could  scarcely 
straighten  them  out.  Those  were  the 
times  she  spoke  extra  gruff,  but  Alex 
knew  it  was  because  her  hands  hurt 
her  and  she  was  afraid  that  she  might 
have  to  give  up  washing  and  then 
where  would  they  get  their  money 
from  ? 

Maybe  he  would  never  have  had  the 
little  vase  if  it  hadn't  been  for  Aunt 
Kate's  doing  the  wash  for  other  people. 
Aunt  Katie  had  washed  for  Mrs. 
Thomas  and  it  was  Mrs.  Thomas  who 
had  given  him  the  vase  when  she 
lived  in  the  little  red  brick  house  down 
the  road.  That  was  before  Mr.  Thomas 
joined  the  Air  Force  and  Mrs.  Thomas 
went  to  St.  Louis  to  go  to  work. 

Alex  fingered  the  smooth  cheek  of 
the  vase  and  saw  again  the  way  Mrs. 


I  homas,  slim  and  dark  and  pretty, 
knelt  before  him  the  day  before  she 
moved  away.  He  heard  again  the  soft 
voire  that  used  such  pretty  words,  that 
read  to  him  out  of  a  great  big  book 
with  beautiful,  colored  pictures  in  it 
about  Peter  Pan,  "Alex  darling,"  no 
one  had  ever  called  him  darling,  no 
one  had  ever  called  him  anything  but 
Alex,  "I  want  to  give  you  something 
for  you  to  remember  me  by,  and  1 
want  you  to  give  me  something.  You 
know,  you've  been  the  only  little  boy 
Bob  and  I  have  had  this  year  we've 
lived  here.  What  would  you  like  for 
me  to  give  you?  The  book  of  Peter 
ran  r  The  china  dog  on  the  what- 
not?" 

"I'll  give  you  my  gun  first,"  he  said 
bre  athlessly,  and  ran  home  to  get  the 
gun  that  the  grocery  boy  had  made 
for  him  out  of  a  piece  of  fir.  He  re- 
called the  tears  in  Mrs.  Thomas'  eyes 
as  she  had  taken  it  from  him,  and  he 
knew  then  that  she  liked  the  gun.  He 
was  awfully  glad  she  did,  because  he 
liked  the  gun  too. 

"What  now,  Alex?  What  can  I 
give  your 

Alex  looked  longingly  at  the  vase 
that  stood  on  the  window-sill  in  the 
kitchen.  If  he  could  have  that  vase 
he  would  always  be  able  to  stand  in 
the  blue  and  yellow  kitchen;  sit  at 
the  pretty  breakfast  table  and  eat  from 
the  thin  plates  that  were  edged  with 
tiny  flowers  and  leaves.  If  he  had  that 
vase,  Mrs.  Thomas  with  her  low  voice, 
and  nice  hands,  never  could  be  far 
away. 

"Alex,  Alex,  fooling  with  that  vase 
again,"  Aunt  Katie  said  from  the  door- 
way, broom  in  hand.  She  shook  her 
head  from  side  to  side,  a  puzzled  look 
on  her  face.  Had  she  done  the  right 
thing  to  let  Alex  go  over  to  Mrs. 
Thomas'  so  much?  Had  Mrs.  Thomas 
filled  his  head  with  a  lot  of  foolish- 
ness? Her  father  would  never  have 
stood  for  such  idling  on  her  part  when 
she  was  Alex'  age.  No,  it  was  work 
from  dawn  to  dark  in  that  big  family. 
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Wasn't  there  something  wrong  in  lov- 
ing something  as  much  as  Alex  loved 
that  pi  am  little  vase?  Not  even  china 
with  flowers  on  it,  not  a  bit  showy. 
Just  a  plain  bit  of  glass.  She  shook  her 
head  again,  sighed,  and  stepped  into 
the  room. 

"I've  got  to  sweep  in  here  now, 
Alex,"  and  she  stooped  over  to  pick 
up  the  catalogue  that  lay  in  the  middle 
of  the  floor  and  the  handle  of  the 
broom  leaned  over  with  her  and 
brushed  against  the  shining  vase 
filled  with  the  magical  colors  of  the 
afternoon  sun,  knocking  it  to  the  floor 
where  the  colors  of  the  sun  could  not 
reach  it,  and  where  it  splintered  into 
fragments,  fragments  of  dull  glass 
because  it  had  left  its  life,  the  warm 
glow  of  enchantment  and  color  up 
where  the  sun  had  reached  it  when 
it  was  still  whole. 

Woman  and  child  stared  dumbly  at 
one  another.  It  was  only  a  bit  of  glass, 
but   Aunt   Katie   had   never   felt  so 


Lightened,  so  bewildered,  not  even 
when  her  sister  died  and  she  knew 
that  she  must  care  for  three-year-old 
orphaned  Alex.  It  was  only  a  bit  of 
glass,  she  told  herself  again,  no 
flowers  on  it.  nothing,  she  repeated 
to  herself  over  and  over  again  to  re- 
assure herself,  to  quell  this  bewi  Ider- 
ing  feeling  of  apprehension  in  her 
Ijreast. 

"It's  broken,  so  well— it's  broken." 
she  forced  herself  to  speak  briskly.  One 
didn't  allow  one's  self  to  feel  badly 


about  a  thing  like  this!  As  long  as  one 
had  a  roof  over  one's  head  and  enough 
to  eat,  one  should  be  grateful.  But 
Alex — if  only  he  would  say  something. 
He  onlv  looked  at  her.  If  onlv  she 
could  understand  him,  she  almost 
prayed  within  herself.  If  only  she 
could  understand  how  a  bit  of  glass 
could  mean  so  much  to  him.  If  only— 
ah.  if  only  she  could  just  understand 
him  at  all.  but.  and  she  started  to 
sweep  the  dead  fragments  on  the  floor 
into  a  small  pitiful  heap,  he  must  never 
know  she  didn't.  That  wouldn't  do. 

"Ah  Alex,  just  glass,"  she  scolded 
him.  "To  be  such  a  baby  because  it's 
broke.  It's  done.  Forget  it!" 

Alex  looked  at  her.  hazel  eyes 
luminous  with  unshed  tears.  He 
looked  as  though  everything  had 
stopped  within  him.  as  though  he  were 
waiting  for  everything  to  begin  again. 

Suddenly  he  was  frightened.  He 
was  terribly  frightened.  He  stood  alone 
in  the  world,  all  alone.  The  vase  had 
stood  for  magic  loveliness  and  dainti- 
ness. Mrs.  Thomas  and  her  loving 
hands,  and  the  beautiful  things  she 
had  filled  his  mind  and  eyes  with. 
Abrupt ly  he  knew  what  it  meant  to  be 
alone,  entirely  alone  now  that  the 
vase,  in  splinters  on  the  dust  pan, 
had  cut  him  away  from  Mrs.  Thomas. 

He  looked  at  his  Aunt  Katie  and 
found  her  a  stranger  because  she 
could  not  understand.  1  le  knew  he  had 
to  find  the  way  back  to  her  by  himself. 
He  wanted  terribly  to  be  a  baby  again 
with  onk  a  hurt  knee  or  cut  finger  for 
his  Aunt  to  fuss  over  and  make  well. 
He  was  conscious  of  this  fear  because 
he  found  that  growing  into  a  big  boy 
meant  that  one  had  to  fuss  over  one's 
self  until  one  got  well.  One  had  to 
figure  things  out  alone  when  one  was 
a  big  boy. 


Monday  Paradox 

"Awake  from  your  sleep,  dear,"  says  rwifie.'  '  Arise! 

"Come,  stretch  forth  xour  arms  and  open  voureves. 
"The  morning  is  gay;  the  dew  glistens  sweet 

"And  the  hlue  haze  is  lifting  from  oi  er  the  street." 
Farewell  to  my  week  end,  those  moments  serene — 

7  here  flashes  before  me  the  dull  old  routine- 
That  1  should  get  up  then  to  face  the  week's  strife  .  .  . 

It  may  not  be  logic — but  brother,  it's  life 

Russ  Blanch ard 
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Ci  friame  fat  Ma  Jlictute 


By  John  Glennon 

•     I H  TIOJS  • 


Three  in  the  morning,  and  Brad  Con- 
way of  the  Telegraph  was  tired.  Still 
resounding  in  his  brain  were  the  sharp 
staccato-crackling  sounds  of  typewrit- 
ers. His  eyes,  red  from  strain,  were  half 
open.  White  filmy  substances  were 
forming  at  the  corners.  His  nostrils, 
parched  by  smoke.  His  brain  tense, 
dried  out,  burned  by  too  much  thought. 
A  sensation  of  scraping  sounds  like  a 
rJrj  axle  squeaking  with  rust  relayed 
itself  throughout  his  body.  /  wish  I 
could  throw  myself  in  a  hole  someplace 
—tiever  have  to  think  again.  His  broad 
steps  took  him  across  floors  strewn  with 
<  opy  paper,  past  glass  partitioned  cubi- 
cles to  the  long  corridor  leading  to  the 
street.  Giant  presses  in  the  basement 
vibrated  beneath  his  feet. 

Brad  closed  the  door  behind  him  and 
was  on  the  street.  There  was  no  Ii  ght 
in  any  window  except  a  few  in  the 
Telegraph  building.  The  streets  were 
empty.  //  /  could  put  my  hrain  to  sleep. 
He  lit  a  cigarette.  Now,  against  his 
will,  phantasms  were  conscious  within 
him.  Streetlights,  disturbed,  not  clear, 
encircled  in  heavy  mist.  Trolley  tracks 
stroked  white  pencil  marks  through 
glazed  cobble  stones;  zig  zag  patterns 
of  iron  girders;  mist  on  his  face.  He 
walked  toward  the  river. 

A  block  away  was  Crescent  Street. 

Headlights  out  of  focus.  He  was 
nearing  the  corner.  Speeding  tires  on 
wet  pavement  spat  like  a  rattler.  Inertia 
forbade  him  stop;  he  must  keep  going. 
//  1  make  it  so  much  the  better.  If  1 
don't,  Tant  pis.  Their  hard  luck. 
Death?  You  have  to  die  some  time. 
Death— the  white  victory.  Life?  I'll 
think  of  it  if  I  cross  the  street. 

The  speeding  monster  bellowed, 
laughed  in  horn  shaped  tones,  Here 
Comes  the  Bride.  An  instant  dissolved. 
Hate,  anger,  disgust  were  announced 
within  him.  His  pace  quickened.  One. 
Two.  Three.  He  was  running.  Four. 
He  was  on  the  other  side.  Five. 

A  few  feet  ahead  Sea  Food  and  Bar 
blazed  in  neon.  He  opend  the  door  and 
went  in.  The  place  smelled  of  fried  fish 


and  bad  beer.  Cigarette  smoke  filled 
the  room.  A  man  and  woman  sat  at  a 
table.  Two  young  negroes  put  nickels 
in  the  juke  box  and  tapped  their  feet  in 
rhythm  to  the  blonde,  sloe-eyed  vibra- 
tions scraped  off  the  whirling  disk. 
Blues,  those  transcendental  blues  are 
round  my  throat  Conway  found  a  table 
near  the  back.  The  white  aproned 
wai  ter  left  off  reading  the  racing  form 
and  wiped  the  table  with  a  damp,  dirty 
c  loth.  /  don't  know  why  I  love  that  guy. 
Conway  ordered  Scotch.  Blues,  those 
transcendental  blues.  Two  men  at  the 
bar  argued  with  the  bartender. 

Four  a.m.  and  Conway  left  the  beer 
joint.  The  fog  was  clearing  and  curds 
of  sickly  pale  clouds  were  set  against 
the  ashen  sky  of  morning.  He  walked 
toward  the  ferry,  left  dark  hollow 
chasms  between  high  buildings  behind. 

The  boat  moved  on  its  way.  He 
watched  the  shimmering,  metallic  tex- 


ture of  the  water.  A  young  couple 
talked  in  hushed  whispers.  A  garbage 
tug  glided  by.  Fog  horns.  Tall  build- 
ings  outlined  against  the  sky.  Water, 
ferry  whipped,  like  cream.  He  closed 
his  eyes.  The  tiredness,  persistent,  pre- 
vailed. He  leaned  against  the  rail,  and 
in  a  moment  he  was  remembering.  Six. 

"Toby,  I  hate  you."  Her  hands  hung 
around  his  neck.  He  took  them,  flung 
them  apart,  pushed  her  to  a  sofa. 

"Brad,  that  isn  t  nice. 

"A  lot  you  care,  you  little  hell-cat." 

She  did  n't  answer  immediately.  Her 
eyes  wrinkled  slowly.  She  puckered  her 
lips.  "Kiss  me  again?  Please?" 

"I  could  kill  you."  He  walked  to  the 
door. 

"Where  are  you  going?" 
"Away." 

She  rushed  to  stop  him,  but  her 
words  were  slow  and  deliberate.  "No. 
Don't  go." 

He  stared  into  her  eyes,  and  then  he 
held  out  his  Land.  "Good-by,  Toby." 

"Oh,  this  is  absurd!" 

He  should  have  left  her  then.  Seven. 
Instead  he  watched  her  pace  back  and 
forth.  Suddenly  she  stopped.  "Brad.  I 


Father  is  practising  up  just  in  case  we  have  a  match  shortage  too." 
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love  you,  and  you  love  me.  You  told  me 
you  did.  Once.  We  need  each  other. 
We're  not  like  ordinary  people.  You're 
not  ordinary." 

Eight.  That  was  what  she  wrote  at 
Christmas  on  her  card,  "Not  to  greet 
an  ordinary  person  but  to  wish  Brad, 
the  extraordinary  Brad,  a  very  very 
Merry  Christmas."  And  at  New  Year's 
she  announced  her  engagement  to  Phil. 
Nine.  Yet  she  had  said,  "We're  worth- 
less without  each  other.  You— your 
writing— your  play— they'll  suffer.  And 
I  can't  be  happy.  There's  Phil,  of 
course,  but  he's  so  stupid,  so  mundane. 
You  don't  like  him,  I  know." 

He  grabbed  her  shoulders  and 
pressed  her  close  to  him.  Little  was  left 
to  be  said.  They  packed  a  bag  and  they 
were  returning  to  town.  The  Ten  began 
to  appear.  Toby  wanted  both  of  them. 
Brad  and  Phil.  Brad,  the  love  stooge. 
There  was  an  answer  to  that. 

They  walked  to  the  garage.  Streaks 
of  lightning  appeared  in  the  sky.  Brad 
was  handed  the  keys  to  the  red  roadster 
and  in  an  instant  the  wheels  began  to 
turn.  Eleven.  Rain  began,  and  they 


stopped  to  put  up  the  hood.  It  must 
have  been  then  that  Toby  broke  the 
windshield  wipers.  They  were  broken 
when  the  car  was  raised  from  the  mud. 
The  steep  ascent  near  the  cove.  Wet 
roads.  Ascent.  Rain  against  the  wind- 
shield Look.  Brad,  the  bridge  is  out. 
Tw  'elve.  Screams.  Water  bubbling 
through  the  floor.  Hood  tearing  against 
rocks.  Mud.  Mud.  Mud.  Thirteen. 

The  motors  of  the  ferry  stopped.  It 
backwatered,  turned  slightly  to  find  its 
way  into  its  slip.  Fourteen. 

Brad  left  the  boat,  walked  across  the 
park  and  descended  to  the  subway  at 
Phoenix  Street.  A  drunk  was  sprawled 
across  a  bench  in  the  station.  Conway 
walked  farther  for  a  seat.  Fifteen.  Six- 
teen. Seventeen.  Twenty-  minutes 
later  a  train  roared  in.  People  and  their 
voices.  But  they  became  audible  onlv 
when  the  train  stopped  at  a  station.  He 
crouched  himself  against  the  corner  of 
the  car  and  closed  his  eyes. 

Eighteen.  Nineteen.  Twenty. 
Greene  Street.  Conway  ascended  from 
the  underground  and  walked  between 
rows    of    brownstone    houses  toward 


Dallas  Street.  He  came  to  twenty-six. 
Mrs.  Abramson's  light  was  on,  for  her 
husband  was  getting  ready  for  work. 
A  sleeping  cat,  perched  against  the 
door,  fled  as  Conway  entered  the  vesti- 
bule. Up,  up  the  four  flights  to  his  two 
room  flat. 

Whe  n  he  opened  his  door,  he  found 
a  small  light  was  on  in  the  foyer.  In 
the  living  room  Linda  was  sleeping  in 
a  chair.  In  her  lap  lay  a  manuscript  of 
the  play  he  was  writing.  He  shook  her 
to  wake  her  and  it  fell  to  the  floor.  Con- 
way picked  it  up  and  put  it  on  a  table. 

"Linda,  what  are  vou  doing  here  '' 

She  did  not  answer  right  away.  The 
sleep  in  her  resented  the  disturbance  it 
had  received  and  was  trying  to  hold 
possession  of  her.  Finally  her  eyes 
opened  folly. 

"What  time  is  it.  Brad?  I  fell  asleep 
waiting  for  you." 

Brad  glanced  at  the  clock  on  the 
mantle.  "Quarter  to  six." 

"Quarter  to  six?  I've  been  waiting  all 
night.  Since  nine.  I  thought  you'd  be 
home  earlier.  Mrs.  Abramson  let  me 
in. 

"I  worked  until  three." 
"I  should  have  let  you  know  I  was 
coming." 
"I  know 

"Brad,  vou  worried  me.  The  last  time 
I  -aw  you,  you  were  depressed  and  mis- 
erable." 

"Not  at  all." 

"You  said  you'd  call  in  the  morning. 
I  waited.  1  on  were  mad  with  me, 
w  eren't  you  ./" 

"I  was  mad  with  myself."  He  took 
down  a  bottle  of  Scotch  and  some 
glasses. 

"Brad,  what's  wrong  with  vou?" 
"Not  King.  Have  B  drink.  Linda." 
"All  right.  A  small  one.     rie  pre- 
pared the  drinks.  "I  was  reading  the 

play." 

He  handed  her  the  drink.  "\  on 
shouldn't  have  read  it." 

"I  th  ink  it  s  rotten. 

Twenty-one  Hate,  anger,  disgust. 
Here  comes  the  bride  Toby. 

"Good  God,  Linda,  must  you  say 
that,  too?" 

"Brad,  what  is  it?" 

"I  know  it's  rotten.  But  1  wrote  it.  1 
suppose  I'm  rotten,  too." 

"I  didn't  say  that." 
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"\  don't  care  what  the  neighbors  pay,  five  cents  is  enough  for  shoveling  a  path.' 


"You  might  as  well  have  said  it.  It's 
very  late,  Linda.  You'd  better  go  home. 
I'll  call  you. 

Linda  stood  up.  "Brad,  I  love  you.  I 
think  I'd  kill  myself  if  anything  hap- 
pened to  you.  I  couldn't  he  the  same 
without  you." 

Brad  went  with  her  to  the  door.  "I'll 
be  better  tomorrow.  Don't  worry." 

"You'll  call  me?" 

"I  will." 

He  kissed  her  on  the  cheek.  She  went 
down  the  stairs. 

Conway  went  back  to  his  drink.  / 
should  have  been  a  poet.  They  enjoy 
suffering.  Rotten,  she  called  it,  Toby's 
play  rotten.  Toby  would  have  made  a 
play  out  of  it.  1  could  write  with  her. 
But  the  little  hell-cat  wanted  Phil. 
Now  there's  no  Toby.  No  play. 

He  lit  a  cigarette,  poured  himself  an- 
other drink,  half  fell  into  the  armchair. 
His  body  welcomed  the  softness  of  the 


cushions.  He  slept.  Twenty-two. 
Twenty-three.  Twenty-four.  Twen- 
ty-five. 

It  was  after  eight  when  he  awoke. 
Sunlight  was  shining  and  reflected 
about  the  room.  His  tense  muscles 
seemed  relaxed.  Hunger  thundered  in 
his  stomach.  As  he  snapped  off  the 
lights  and  started  out  to  breakfast  he 
noticed  that  his  cigarette  had  burned 
through  the  veneer  of  the  table.  Twen- 
ty-six. Twenty-seven. 

He  closed  the  door  behind  him  and 
walked  down  the  stairs,  turned  left  on 
Dallas  Street  and  walked  the  two 
blocks  to  the  Station  Cafe  teria  for  cof- 
fee and  eggs.  Twenty-eight.  Old 
gleman  who  had  once  kept  his  watch 
for  him  was  opening  the  Pawn  Shop. 
The  window  was  cluttered  with  saxa- 
phones,  guitars,  diamonds  and  cheap 
watches.  In  one  corner  was  a  thirty-two 
caliber  gun.  Twenty-nine.  Brad  stop- 


ped to  look  at  the  display,  saw  the  gun. 

But  almost  immediately  his  attention 
was  captured  by  the  policemen  going 
on  and  off  duty  at  the  police  station  a 
few  yards  away.  He  moved  on,  passing 
the  cops  and  the  station  with  a  feeling 
almost  of  guilt.  He  walked  on  to  the 
corner.  He  didn't  want  coffee  or  eggs. 
He'd  go  to  the  park.  He  started  to  cross 
the  street  and  was  lost  among  the  early 
morning  commuters,  shopkeepers,  de- 
liveries. 

Over  the  police  station's  double 
doors  was  the  address.  Thirty. 

Now  We've  Seen  Everything! 

Manpower  shortage  everywhere^ 

A  universal  quirk — 
But  who'd  have  thought  we'd  live  to 
see 

The  "boss"  do  any  work! 

Russ  Blanchard 
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tBaa&d:  Madily,  J/Lwcdet 

By  Claire  Colquhoun 

•     CMUTICISM  • 


The  discussion  of  the  form  of  literature 
(or  reading,  if  you  prefer)  known  as 
the  murder  mystery  which  was  begun 
a  few  months  ago  by  Mr.  Edmund 
Wilson  in  the  New  Yorker,  and  which 
was  carried  on  by  that  gentleman  in  the 
January  20  issue  of  that  magazine,  has 
turned  into  a  literary  squabble,  and  as 
such,  has  gone  far  enough.  Mr.  Wil- 
son, forced  to  a  riposte  by  the  pressure 
of  indignant  correspondents  and  by  the 
disagreement  of  his  brother  critics, 
brought  out  as  a  last  line  of  defense  an 
array  of  personal  reactions  relegating 
the  murder  mystery  to  the  lowest  ranks 
of  the  literary  hierarchy.  While  this  is 
as  acceptable  a  view  as  any  other,  it 
scarcely  put  to  an  end  a  well-estab- 
lished reading  habit.  The  murder  novel 
is,  after  all,  amazingly  popular,  and  the 
supply  is  gauged  to  meet  the  demand. 
To  judge  by  the  output  of  the  leading 
practitioners  of  the  technique,  two 
books  a  year  is  only  a  slight  chore,  and 
despite  the  fact  that  this  sort  of  thing 
does  not  often  achieve  the  status  of  a 
best-seller,  it  is  a  very  profitable  busi- 
ness, what  with  the  movie  rights  and 
all.  While  the  demand  lasts,  the  supply 
is  going  to  be  around  to  meet  it,  and 
consequently,  it  isn't  a  bad  idea  to  set 
up  a  few  standards  for  judging  the 
murder  novel. 

Whether  or  not  the  topic  is  worthy 
of  attention,  or  the  writing  brilliant  in 
comparison  with  more  inspired  works, 
is  not  the  question  at  hand.  There  is  no 
use  comparing  any  murder  mystery 
with  the  best  of  Jane  Austen  or  the 
prose  of  Marcel  Proust;  the  man"  who 
writes  a  detective  novel  is  not  likely  to 
be  inspired  by  the  same  creative  moti- 
vation as  that  which  produced  Pride 
and  Prejudice  or  Remembrance  of 
Things  Past.  He  is  not  in  competition 
with  great  prose  or  even  good  prose.  He 
is  simply  trying  to  out-write,  out-pro- 
duce and  out-deduce  his  fellow  mystery 
writers,  and  there  are  some  who  do  a 
better  job  than  others. 

There  have  been  some  "classics"  in 
the  field,  and  there  are  people  who  put 
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Conan  Doyle  in  with  the  angels.  Per- 
sonally'—which  is  arguing  from  Mr. 
Wil  son's  level— 1  find  Sherlock  Holmes 
tedious  and  1  have  even  had  moments 
of  feeling  that  Edgar  Allen  Poe  was 
prey  to  the  demon  of  over-writing.  As  a 
whole,  and  as  literature,  it  is  quite  true 
that  the  murder  novel  does  not  measure 
up  to  any  very  high  literary  standards, 
but  it  possesses  a  few  unique  criteria 
which  provide  about  the  only  fair  basis 
for  judging  the  mystery  for  what  it  is. 

These  criteria  are  rather  simple.  In 
the  first  place,  the  plot  is  all-important, 
and  any  amount  of  clever  writing  will 
never  disguise  a  poorly  planned  crime. 
Dorothy  Savers,  in  Busman's  Honey- 
n\oon.  turned  out  a  very  engagingly- 
written  piece,  but  her  crime  and  its  so- 
lution are  completely  unsatisfactory. 
Tlie  plot  is  a  very  simple  skeleton  of  a 
plot;  character  development  has  no 
plac  e  bec  ause  it  isn't  lair  to  alter  char- 
acters once  they  are  introduced.  That 
is  why  tliis   form  of  novel  possesses 


without  exception  a  static  group  of  hu- 
mans denied  the  human  privilege  of 
being  more  than  lay-figures  upon 
which  to  hang  the  trappings  of  clue 
and  crime. 

The  plot  is  simply  the  presence  of  a 
motive  for  the  commission  of  a  crime, 
the  crime,  and  the  steps  leading  to  the 
revelation  of  the  criminal.  If  any  of 
these  steps  are  missing,  or  lack  logical 
verity,  the  novel  collapses  immediately. 
The  motive  must  be  plausible,  the 
crime  should  be  done  in  some  believa- 
ble manner  because  nothing  is  more 
ted  ious  than  old  South  American  poi- 
sons undetectable  by  any  application  of 
science,  inescapable  family  curses  and 
over-ingenious  death-traps  as  a  means 
of  getting'  rid  of  an  undesirable  char- 
acter. The  process  of  detection  must  be 
logical,  and  must  be  fair  to  the  reader. 
The  writer  who  brings  in  a  mass  of 
clues  known  only  to  the  omniscient  de- 
tective is  out-of-bounds  in  this  game. 
.And  that  is  about  all  that  the  murder 
novel  requires. 

Good  writing  is  a  help,  and  there 
nave  been  authors  who  have  achieved 
it.  Raymond  Chandler  in  The  Big 
Sleep.  Farewell.  My  Lovely  and  The 
High  \V(ik/oh>  has  done  some  excel- 
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lent  writing  <>l  his  own  particular  style. 
Matthew  Head,  in  7  he  Smell  of 
A/onev,  wrote  a  moving  and  haunting 
hook  of  ahnormalities  as  well  as  well- 
planned  crime  story.  Double  Jndem 
nity,  by  James  M.  Cain,  presents  as 
delicate  a  job  of  psychological  probing 
as  has  ever  been  found  in  this  sort  of 
work.  It  is  quite  true  that  one  can  rea- 
sonably ask  why  authors  with  such 
obvious  capability  choose  the  limiting 
lie  Id  of  the  murder  mystery,  but  the 
answer  probably  lies  somewhere  in  the 
economic  sphere  along  with  the  answer 
to  why  murder  mysteries  are  written  at 
all. 

That,  of  course,  is  the  most  banting 
problem  ol  all.  It  is  unquestionably  true 
that  the  reading  of  murder  mysteries  is 
a  waste  of  time,  a  slightly  morbid  es- 
cape (although,  to  be  honest,  there  is 
loo  little  reality  in  most  murder  stories 
to  permit  them  to  be  mor  bid)  and  a 
denial  of  any  claims  the  reader  might 
make  concerning  his  possession  of  lit- 
erary taste.  But  there  are  even  more 
baffling  and  equally  unsolved  problems 
of  public  taste— for  instance,  the  popu- 
larity of  the  works  of  Kathleen  Norris. 
Grace  Livingston  Hill  and  Ethel  M. 
Dell.  Consequently,  this  end  of  the  dis- 
cussion is  better  left  unexplored,  or  in 
the  hands  of  competent  psychologists, 
who  could  probably  unearth  innumera- 
ble causes  for  both. 

All  in  all,  it  just  seems  wiser  to  leave 
murder  mysteries  out  of  the  literary  pic- 
ture as  a  whole,  and  give  them  consid- 
eration only  as  a  special  form  of  work 
with  special  standards.  In  this  way,  the 
lew  that  rise  above  their  fellows  can 
receive  the  recognition  that  is  due  them 
for  what  they  are,  and  the  erudite  can 
relax  comfortably,  freed  from  the  neces- 
sity for  discovering  in  them  any  rela- 
tionship to  Dostoievsky  or  Dreiser,  both 
of  whom  could  use  murder  as  a  literary 
value  and  not  solely  for  purposes  of 

men  tal  h\  pnotism. 

■      *        *  * 

New  Books  in  Brief  Review 

Jennifer's    Home,    by    Christine    Noble  Govan, 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  337  p.  $2.30 

Jennifer's  House,  like  many  other 
books  of  meager  inspiration  and  undis- 
tinguished writing,  seems  to  go  on  for- 
ever and  never  arrive  anywhere.  It 
possesses  something  resembling  a  plot. 


all  about  a  beautiful  and  scheming 
woman  who  achieves  mastery  of  a  do- 
main through  a  series  of  loveless  mar- 
riages, and  it  is  cluttered  with  dull  and 
preposterous  people  lacking  the  benefit 
of  even  the  most  rudimentary  psycholog- 
ical verity.  In  fact,  it  is  a  lengthy  bore, 
full  of  a  ripe  nostalgia  for  the  good  old 
South  of  the  mint  julep  and  the  colored 
mammy,  and,  come  to  think  of  it,  it 
remains  grudging  and  unreconstructed 
to  the  end. 

9         <fe  s$ 

M<inv  <i  ^Watchful  ZVignf,  by  John  Mason  Brown, 
Lieutenant  U.S.N.R..  McG  raw-  Hill  Whittlesey, 
219  p..  $2.75 

John  Mason  Brown,  who  achieved 
fame  as  a  drama  critic,  and  who  has 
since  joined  the  N  avy  and  produced 
To  All  Hands,  has  come  out  with  an- 
o  ther  book  of  the  most  mannered  prose 
seen  in  a  good  many  years.  Despite  the 
fac  t  that  he  reviews  war  in  much  the 
same  spirit  as  he  would  review  a  new 
play,  he  has  some  interesting  things  to 
say  and  says  them  with  as  much  elab- 
oration as  possible.  Perhaps  too  much 


association  with  the  stage  has  given 
Mr.  Brown  a  tendency  to  see  things  as 
sets  and  to  hear  conversation  as  lines, 
and  sometimes  his  writing  combines 
Victorian  Iushness  with  a  mild  spirit  of 
condescension  that  must  have  been  un- 
bearably irritating  to  the  seamen  to 
whom  he  broadcast  play-by-play  de- 
scriptions of  battles,  but  the  book  is 
fundamentally  honest,  and  occasion- 
ally Mr.  Brown  sees  with  the  eyes  of 
the  ordinary  mortal. 

A  Rare  (Rear)  View 

/  was  annoyed,  when  clouds  of  dirt 
Whirled  up  and  down  the  busy  street 
]ust  as  my  eyes  began  to  flirt 
With  shapeliness  from  waist  to  feet; 
J  or  bouffant  skirts  exposed  to  view 
Some  things  unused  to  light  of  day. 
When  Boreas— the  rascal!  blew 
And  made  me  turn  tlie  other  way: 
Ah!  Then  it  was  my  luck  to  find 
The  view  much  better  from  behind. 

G.  V.  Kenyon-Ashenpi  n 
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The  first  group  effort  of  United  Mod- 
ern Art  in  Boston  is  one  of  the  finest 
and  most  representative  showings  of 
contemporary  painting  that  any  city 
has  been  privileged  to  see.  Boston  owes 
this  organization  a  real  debt  of  grati- 
tude. 

First  in  order  of  importance  and  in- 
terest is  the  Soutine-Chagall  show.  The 
Institute  of  Modern  Art  has  gathered 
from  many  sources  some  of  the  finest 
w  ork  of  both  artists.  It  is  a  stimulating 
experience  to  see  these  fellow  country- 
men in  such  close  proximity.  Both  are 
Russian-Jews,  both  contemporaries, 
and  both  are  more  concerned  for  plastic 
and  symbolic  than  for  representational 
values.  Their  similarities,  however,  are 
not  so  obvious  as  their  dissimilarities. 
Each  has  a  very  personal  statement 
which  he  makes  with  forthright  candor. 
It  is  inevitable  that  comparisons  should 
be  drawn  but  since  the  ir  means  ana 
their  ends  are  in  many  ways  disparate 
we  can  be  grateful  for  both.  Each  has 
pushed  farther  back  separate  provinces 
o  f  the  imagination. 

Chagall's  vocabulary  is  that  of  myth 
and  legend.  Reality  is  transvaluated 
into  the  fancies  of  folk  lore  and  like  folk- 
lore, its  tales  and  stories,  its  prismatic 
passions  and  its  fabric  of  incident  is 
drawn  from  earthy  happenings.  Its 
sources  are  earthy  joys  and  sorrows. 
Above  the  grey  and  wretched  streets  of 
Russian  peasant  villages  tumble  scarlet 
angels;  roosters  greet  the  dawn  by 
walking  thru  its  pearly  grays  as  bravely 
as  the  sun;  clocks  accompany  blue 
herrings  in  flight.  Here  is  all  the  fertile 
legerdemain  of  the  tellers  of  the  old 
fairy  tales.  These  tales  and  the  elabor- 
ate peasant  embroideries  out  of  his 
youth  have  served  as  a  constant  sug- 
gestion for  Chagall.  Their  astonish- 
ments are  literalized  in  a  sense.  Objects 
become  what  we  might  imagine  them 
to  be  or  do.  Not  that  Chagall  always 
indulges  himself  in  the  playfully  un- 
predictable. There  is  an  undercurrent 
of  the  tragic.  He  would  will  the  "and 
lived  happily  ever  after,"  but  being  a 


By  Charles  Wadsworth 
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wise  man  as  well  as  a  joyous  one  he  has 
realized  that  such  probability  is  nearer 
possible  in  the  heart's  eye  than  the 
mind's  eye.  He  views  life  from  many 
angles,  and  in  the  realist  sense  his 
painting  is  true  to  life  for  all  the  liber- 
ties he  chooses  to  take  with  its  visual 
aspects.  His  scope  includes  the  gayety 
of  Wedding  thru  the  apocalyptic  cata- 
clysm of  Crucifixion  with  its  refugees, 
its  foundering  ships,  its  terrible  cruci- 
fied Christ,  outstretched  against  a  sul- 
phur-yellow  sky  across  which  an  angel 
unrolls  a  livid  green  scroll,  like  a  list  of 
humanity  damned.  Near  this,  for  me 
the  most  moving  of  all  Chagall's,  is  the 
tender  gouache  Lilacs  a  t  Night,  totally 
different  in  feeling  with  its  entranced 
lovers  mesmerized  by  an  opulent  cluster 
of  lilacs. 

The  passion  in  Soutine's  work  is 
plainer,  all  but  bursting  its  confines. 
The  fact  tha  t  it  doesn't,  is  a  tribute  to 
his  control.  He  approaches  the  frag- 
mentary closely  enough  to  add  to  the 
excitement  but  he  skirts  disaster.  If  his 
concern  for  design  is  not  so  apparent  as 
Chagall's,  it  is  also  more  inherent.  Its 
workings  never  obtrude  beyond  the 
other  ingredients  necessary  to  painting 
His  color  is  subtle  and  singing.  His 
drawing  is  direct  and  bold.  In  Lund 
scape  Near  Cannes  he  adds  form  upon 
form  in  an  ascendent  spiral  motion. 
Turbulent  shapes  rise  out  of  an  ochre- 
yellow  foreground  to  an  eruptive  de- 
noument.  In  other  landscapes  the  em- 
phasis is  upon  tentacled  branch  shapes 
and  riband  earth  movements,  so  pulsat- 
ing as  to  be  barely  constrained  within 
their  formal  limits.  Femme  au  chien  is 
almost  modish,  it  being  a  bit  reminis- 
cent of  Van  Dongen,  although  cer- 
tainly more  serious.  His  portraits,  for 
the  most  part,  are  quieter  than  either 
the  I  andscapes  or  still-Iifes.  They  are 
invested  with  melancholy  and  a  brood- 
ing speculation  upon  life.  Color  areas 
are  scrambled  and  under-painted  but 
the  total  impression  is  one  ot  simple 
color  areas  juxtaposed  in  a  fashion  to 
remind  one  of  Modigl  iani.  Mv  favo  rites 


were  the  Baker  Boy  and  one  or  two  of 
the  smaller  figure  things,  but  they  are 
all  handsome.  Le  repos,  a  red-jacketed 
young  woman  taking  her  ease  beneath 
a  tree  in  languorous  full  summer,  has  a 
glowing  richness.  The  self-portrait  is 
Neolithic  and  misshapen,  like  clay- 
shaped  roughly  and  unfired.  It  is  som- 
bre and  strange.  He  has  something  of 
Ltrillo's  feelings  for  streets  and  squares 
and  houses,  plus  a  tortured  ingredient. 
Tliey  are  personalized  and  seem  to 
shudder  with  sad  knowledge  of  their 
evanescence,  as  temporary  possessors 
of  the  earth  as  the  humans  who  inha  bit 
them.  He  de  France  is  eloquent.  One  of 
the  finest  still-lifes  is  Nature  morte  avec 
poisson  glinting  with  rich  color  and 
movement. 

Chagall's  prime  emphasis  is  upon  the 
dramatic  embellishment  and  variation 
of  design.  His  methods  and  devices 
seem  more  contrived  than  do  Soutine's. 
Soutine's  departures  seem  to  arise  from 
within  the  painting.  His  sources  are 
concealed  arising  naturally  from  some 
organic  nexus  of  impulse  within  the 
w  o  rk.  Chagall1  s  departures  are  applied 
from  without  and  part  of  our  pleasure 
arises  from  a  sort  of  participation  in  the 
discovery  and  execution  of  those  de- 
\  ic  es.  He  is  a  spinner  ol  wonderful 
legends.  Soutine  is  a  spinner  of  won- 
derful truths.  Chagall  yearns  after  elu- 
sive happiness  and  his  ingenuous  wis- 
dom delights  and  moves  us.  For  Sou- 
tine  everything  lives  but  a  little  while 
and  then  its  passions,  terrors,  and  lone- 
liness are  accepted  back  into  the  earth 
which  gave  them  forth.  Both  retain 
wonder.  Let  no  one  be  deceived",  both 
are  wondrous  artful  and  convincing 
and  know  with  great  thoroughness  and 
discipline  what  thev  are  about. 

If  I  were  fated  with  the  unpleasant 
necessity  of  choosing  between  them.  I 
think  I  should  cast  my  vote  for  Soutine 
but  I  think  the  show  demonstrates  the 
common  sense  ol  catholicity  in  one's 
appreciation.  Discrimination  can  lead 
to  snobbery  and  a  narrowing  of  ones 
joys. 
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The  Stuart  Art  Gallery  has  contrib- 
uted a  full  share  to  this  first  group  ven- 
ture. Space  does  not  permit  an  equable 
distribution  of  praise  or  semblance  of 
thoroughness  in  covering  their  show. 
It  is  rich  in  variety  of  mood,  approach 
and  execution.  Karl  Zerbe's  tryptych  is 
impressive.  Its  dry  richness  reminds  me 
in  certain  ways  of  Coptic  painting  and 
also  of  the  alchemistic  rumination  and 
symbolism  of  the  medieval.  1  have  the 
leeling  that  it  concerns  the  plight  of 
man  but  its  meaning  goes  beyond  the 
literal  or  moralistic.  I  enjoyed  also  the 
Jack  Levines,  although  the  more  recent 
ones  seemed  to  me  less  satisfactory  than 
the  earlier  ones,  which  means  either  a 
lag  in  my  critical  sense  or  retrogression 
on  Levine's  part.  Let's  hope  it  is  the 
first.  I  also,  for  the  first  time,  saw  a 
Corbino  which  didn't  annoy  me  with 
its  sweet  color  and  specious  Ruben- 
sesque  quality.  Titled  Abstract  Com- 
position, its  motif  a  circus  one,  it 
seemed  far  and  away  superior  in  or- 
ganization and  restraint  to  the  other 
Corbinos.  Painted  in  1944  it  augers 
well  for  future  development.  There  are 
two  simple  and  delightful  Burliuks. 
Kuniyoshi's  Deserted  Brickyard  I  have 
seen  before.  Now  as  then  I  found  its 
aridity  in  form  and  bulk  not  wholly 
compensated  for  by  the  exquisite  means 
he  employed.  Kuniyoshi,  an  honest 
painter,  has  always  had  integrity  and 
the  courage  of  his  convictions  but  I 
have  felt  in  recent  years  that  technique 
has  verged  on  repetitious  mannerisms 
and  has  outrun  his  conceptual  develop- 
ment. Earlier  Kuniyoshi's  had  less  fin- 
is hed  brushwork  but  a  more  exciting 
use  of  design.  If  his  earlier  enthusiasm 
for  sh  ape  and  movement  had  kept  pace 
with  a  later  concern  for  technique  he 
might  have  developed  a  form  more  ro- 
bust and  as  sensitive.  Eugene  Berman 
is  represented  with  a  large,  firmly 
painted,  neo-romantic  portrait  called 
Lire  Still  Life,  sober  in  color,  in  a  series 
of  designs  for  stage  and  ballet  decor. 
Feininger  has  some  typical  semi-ab- 
stractions, employing  familiar  architec- 
tural themes.  They  have  taste,  remind- 
ing one  of  geometric  emanations  from 
the  objects  represented.  It  was  my  first 
encounter  with  Margaret  Stark's  work: 
bri  ght  flat  color,  tapestry-like  detail, 
and  primitive  feeling.  Priebe's  themes 


1* 


revolve  about  the  charming  and  gay. 
Sheeler's  Neu;  Haven  is  cool  and  priins 
taking.  It  evidences  more  industry  than 
inspiration.  Zorach's  three  water-colors 
are  invigorating  but  slight.  Certainly 
they  don't  stack  up  to  his  best  sculpture 
and  for  those  who  are  familiar  wi  th  the 
sea  and  Maine  shore,  as  Marin  depicts 
them  they  seem  superlicial.  All  in  all 
the  show  is  a  fine  one, 
indicative  of  the  direc- 
tions and  enthusiasms 
pursued  in  American 

painting. 

*    *  * 

In  our  time  there 
has  been  a  good  deal 
of  talk  about  "region- 
alism." Thomas  Crav- 
en has  beaten  loud 
drums  for  the  cause. 
Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, the  emphasis  has 
been  on  the  subject 
matter  as  such  rather 
than  the  stimulus  sub- 
ject matter  can  a  fford 
to  the  practitioner  in 
any  held.  Re  gionalism 
has  too  often  been 
confounded  by  a  su- 
perficial chauvinism. 
The  mere  fact  that  one  has  chosen  a 
theme  close  at  hand  does  not  mean  that 
the  theme  has  been  handled  in  an  im- 
portant or  profound  aesthetic  language. 
The  Mexican  show  at  Boris  Mirski's 
is  a  happy  example  of  the  fusion  of 
familiar  themes  with  real  understand- 
ing of  the  basic  painting  values.  One 
comes  away  with  the  feeling  that  this 
w  ork  grew  out  of  a  love  of  the  earth  and 
the  place  in  which  it  was  born.  Its  in- 
fluences are  occassionally  European 
(Galvan  seems  to  have  learned  some- 
thing from  Picasso.  Rivera  has  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  modern  western 
painting.  Meza  is  in  no  sense  a  primi- 
tive) but  on  the  whole  the  roots  extend 
back  to  Mayan  and  Inca  art.  The  col- 
ors, the  solid  rounded  forms,  the  stocky 
figures  are  of  the  earth.  Browns,  greys, 
indian  reds,  and  greens  predominate 
and  lend  a  warm  glow  to  the  satisfying 
roomful  of  paintings  and  black  and 
whites. 

There  are  no  Tamayo  oils,  unfortun- 
ately, but  there  are  two  typical  water- 


colors  ol  Indian  women,  done  in  stone 
greys,  salmon  pink  and  water  blue, 
which  in  their  solid  angular  quality 
suggest  Mayan  sculpture.  They  are  lull 
of  dignity  and  repose.  Of  the  Mezas  I 
thought  the  self-portrait  and  the  head 
ol  Doctor  Mackinly  Hohn  most  suc- 
cessful. The  forms  are  solid  and  well- 
realized,  devoid  of  trickery  and  easy 
facility.  A  couple  of 
the  oils  on  paper  had 
a  certain  sloppiness  of 
execution  and  seemed 
more  like  studies  than 
finished  work.  His  col- 
or runs  to  browns, 
light  reds,  and  greys. 
Siquierors,  of  course, 
has  long  been  rated 
among  Mexico's  big 
three  along  with  Riv- 
era and  Orozco.  His 
Tarahumane  Baby  is 
a  powerful  thing  with 
its  use  of  bulbous,  me- 
tallic, forms  ranging 
from  dark  darks  to 
white  highlights  and 
tempestuous  move- 
ments. The  self-por- 
trait is  intense  and 
strained  but  with  a 
forceful  simplicity  in  its  realization  of 
lorm. 

Gal  van's  La  Concepcion,  meticu- 
lously brushed,  uses  almost  an  Italian 
chiaroscuro  lighting.  It  has  a  serene 
balanced  quality,  calm  alongside  the 
vigor  of  Siqueiros  and  Cantu.  His  two 
water-colors.  Girl  in  Wnife  and  Hum- 
mingbird, maintain  much  the  same 
peaceful  sun-warmed  quietude.  I  liked 
Chariot's  lithograph  Danza  with  its  use 
of  swirling  gray  color  and  movement 
better  than  his  oil  Rest  on  the  Flight  to 
Egypt  which  was  too  bland  in  color 
and  lacked  a  certain  seriousness  be- 
fitting its  theme.  Too  often  Chariot 
succumbs  to  the  pitfalls  of  the  super- 
ficial and  illustrative  and  his  use  of 
stubby  figures  verges  on  caricature 
rather  than  the  svmbo  lical.  I  nave  seen 
v  arious  of  his  works  that  made  me  hap- 
pier than  the  two  at  Mirski's. 

Cantu  is  a  facile  draftsman.  So  facile 
in  fact  that  it  interferes  with  his  paint- 
ing which  often  seems  to  be  colored 
drawing  rather  than  plastic  color  or- 
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ganization.  His  is  more  a  nervous  ap- 
proach with  a  sinuous,  almost  jagged, 
overlaying  of  shape  and  form.  One  of 
his  best  is  the  monotype,  Three  Graces 
with  its  interwoven,  elusive  'grays, 
browns,  and  blues.  The  only  out-and- 
out  abstraction  is  Carlos  Merida's 
Lclipse  with  its  aspetic  egg  forms,  cali- 
pers, and  amorphous  sky  shape,  sug- 
gesting either  the  sun  or  moon.  I  found 
it  more  clean  than  exciting.  It  is  a  bit 
of  a  shock  to  come  upon  O'Gorman's 
Kedadero  del  (  errilo  del  I  epevat  a 
carefully  detailed  homespun  rendition 
ol  houses  on  a  hill.  1  he  color  is  bright 
and  obvious  and  in  its  own  way  strikes 
as  different  a  note  in  the  snow  as  Meri- 


das  abstraction.  Hanging  next  to  each 
other  they  suggest  the  antipodal  range 
of  contemporary  painting.  Looking  at 
the  catalog  I  see  that  there  are  two 
Riveras  listed  but  the  only  one  that 
slicks  in  my  mind  is  the  moving  Mo//ipr 
ana  Child  with  its  simplified  acute 
drawing  and  its  pastel  lilacs,  greens, 
and  blues,  a  Mexican  Madonna  rich 
w  I  th  the  warmth  and  tenderness  of 
motherhood.  It  is  from  a  good  period 
in  his  work  before  he  deteriorated  into 
his  late  phase  of  hasty  tourist  water- 
colors  and  portraits  ol  Hollywood  stars. 
Unlike  Orozco  (unfortunately  not  rep- 
resented) and  Siqueiros  he  has,  it 
seems  to  me,  sacrificed  honestv  to  well- 


being  and  became  a  panderer  to  the 
money  man  and  the  politician:  a  sad 
fate  indeed  to  overcome  a  man  of  his 
talent  and  accomplishment 

I  he  black  and  whites  are  excellent. 
Morado's  lithograph  is  full  ol  the  an- 
gular thrust  of  wildly  gyrating  arms 
and  legs.  Monie  s  T/ie  Three  Sisters  is 
sculpturesque  with  its  repetitions  of 
three  pyramidal  shapes.  All  Canto's 
drawings  are  fine,  especially  the  Lute 
Player.  C  o\  arrubias  is  Covarrubias. 
which  may  or  may  not  be  a  recom- 
mendation. Siqueiros'  Indian  Women 
doesn't  compare  with  the  self  portrait 
but  is  good  nonetheless. 

All  in  all  the  show   is  indicative  of 
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the  value  and  enrichment  lent  to  paint- 
ing by  one  of  our  closest  neighbors. 

*        *  * 

There  is  no  unified  impression  to  be 
received  Irom  the  group  assembled  at 
1  oday's  Art  Gallery.  The  emphasis  is 
upon  diversity  and  a  good  deal  of  qual- 
ity is  felt  within  this  diversity.  There 
are  tightly  painted  John  Athertons, 
competent  if  a  bit  dull,  and  tightly 
painted,  highly  imaginative  Gugliemis. 
Gugliemi  is  the  poet  of  brick  and  ma- 
( <idam.  He  tells  of  empty  city  streets 
and  the  nostalgia  of  the  inhabitants  be- 
hind the  bricks  which  face  those  streets. 
His  is  a  nostalgia  which  longs  with 
sad  desperation  for  it  doesn  t  quite 
know  what;  for  escape  to  it  doesn't 
quite  know  where.  There  are  two  large 
Kurt  Sel  igmans  with  their  strange  air 
of  archaism  and  violent  despair. 
Against  sweet  colored,  bucolic  skys  he 
arrays  his  spare  bony  forms,  like  some 
ghostly  knights  whose  skeletons  and 
armor  metamorphose  into  whirling 
spouts  of  cloth  streamers  or  bandages. 
Walter  Quirt  is  represented  with  an 
abstract  head  done  in  bright  curvilinear 
swathes  of  vibrant  reds  and  yellows. 
Zerbe  contributes  a  Harlequin  in  a  coat 
of  many  colors,  which  is  reticent  in 
color  and  traditional  in  drawing.  Good 
stuff! 

Tchelitchev  is  still  concerned  with 
turning  leaves  into  children,  which  has 
been  one  of  his  constant  preoccupa- 
tions for  quite  some  time  now.  His 
color  is  lurid.  I  enjoy  Burliuk's  work. 
It  is  almost  invariably  fresh  and  spon- 
taneous but  I  felt  that  his  Flowers  suf- 
fered from  too  great  a  dependence  on 
spontaneity  and  too  little  on  intelli- 
gence. I  liked  the  Vaughn  Flannery 
which  was  a  departure  from  his  horse 
opera.  Brazen  Hussy  in  its  flat,  poster- 
like appeal  owes  a  debt  to  Toulouse- 
Lautrec  but  manages  to  function  on  its 
own.  The  color  runs  to  brown,  green, 
and  ochres  and  in  that  department 
seems  to  owe  a  debt  to  Braque.  There 
are  two  oils  by  Everett  Spruce,  wood- 
eny  and  simple  in  form  but  with  an 
engaging  frankness.  He  reminded  me  a 
bit  of  Hartley,  less  Hartley's  richness 
and  greater  complexity  of  design. 
Spruce  is  a  south-westerner  and  it  may 
be  that  Indian  art  has  worked  its  influ- 
ence upon  him.  I  enjoyed  their  unpre- 


tentious honesty.  This  by  no  means 
covers  the  show  but  gives  I  hope  some 

notion  of  its  variety  and  quality. 

*        *  # 

A  walk  thru  the  business  district  re- 
vealed the  persuasiveness  of  the  organ- 
izers of  Boston's  art  panorama.  Many 
shops  had  paintings  in  the  window. 
Coleman's  Fashion  Shop  had  at  least 
half  a  dozen.  There  were  two  Thomas 
Bentons,  who  remains  after  many  view- 
ings  as  bad  a  painter  as  he  appeared 
on  my  first  viewing;  an  Abraham  Le- 
vine,  Portrait  of  a  Man,  done  in  all- 
over  pistachio  green,  accentuated  with 
a  note  of  orange  in  the  necktie.  I  found 
it  for  all  the  honesty  of  its  pathos,  a  bit 
ragged  in  design  and  lacking  in  three 
dimensional  power:  a  Jack  Heliker, 
simple  in  design  and  motif  with  some 
fine  color  passages  although  I  felt  the 
painting  on  the  table  top  seemed  of  a 
different,  icier  sort  than  in  the  rest  of 
the  still-life;  a  good  Jean  Liberte, 
murky  dark  and  shot  thru  with  occas- 
ional bursts  of  rich  color. 

B.  L.  Makepeace  has  a  Moise  Kisling, 
Red  Roof,  which  is  very  slight  and 
sweet  in  color.  Filene's  has  a  Burlin,  a 
Quirt,  a  Tanning,  a  Loran,  and  an 
Evergood.  The  Burlin  has  a  forceful 
two-dimensional  design,  rich  mosaic- 
like color  and  an  evocative  strangeness 
of  mood.  I  have  been  told  by  those  I 
respect  that  Phillip  Evergood  is  a 
painter  to  be  reckoned  with.  In  my  reck- 
oning I  still  can't  overlook  a  clumsy 


propagandist^:  side  that  makes  me 
think  of  illustrations  for  some  doctrin- 
aire tract,  done  by  an  earnest  convert 
to  the  doctrine  who  fancies  himself  a 
painter.  I  find  clumsiness  always  more 
acceptable  than  glib  facility  but  in  a 
curious  way  Evergood  manages  to  com- 
bine the  worst  features  of  both.  Still 
very  possibly  the  fault  is  mine  rather 
than  Evergood's  and  I  shall  continue  to 
search  out  the  qualities  my  respected 
friends  assure  me  are  there. 

No  one  show  or  combination  of 
shows  could  pretend  to  represent  com- 
pletely and  exhaustively  the  manifold 
expressions  of  art  in  our  time.  But  in 
tolerance,  zest  and  enthusiasm  United 
Mod  ern  Art  has  reached  a  high  water- 
mark in  its  program  for  enlighting  the 
good,  but  ofttimes  suspicious,  burghers 
f  the  universe's  hub.  Let's  hope  they 
can  maintain  the  fast  pace. 

Beacon  Hill 

Down  redbrickecl  streets 

An  orange  door 

To  a  studio  suite 

Once  a  stable  floor 

Where  reverie 

Replaces 

Echoes 

Of  the  mew 

And  avocado  vines  groiv 

Und  er  roofs  unslanted 

While  artists  work. 

Caroline  Shea 
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By  Ronald  B.  Rogers 

•     CRITICISM  • 


In  its  attempts  at  being  thorough,  Hol- 
lywood often  becomes  pedantic.  A  cur- 
rent point  in  questions  is  Keys  to  the 
Kingdom,  Twentieth  Century-Fox's 
adaptation  of  A.  J.  Cronin's  popular 
novel  of  the  clergy.  Faithful  to  the  book 
as  regards  story  and  aesthetic  tone, 
Keys  to  the  Kingdom  does  not  lack 
honesty  in  following  Mr.  Cronin's 
beautiful  story.  What  the  him  does 
lack  is  the  main  principle  upon  which 
the  movies  were  founded  more  than 
lifty  years  ago — motion.  The  picture 
dwells  too  much  upon  the  quaint  human 
side  and  conversation  of  Mr.  Cronin's 
clergy,  and  this  emphasis,  frankly,  does 
not  always  succeed  in  sustaining  con- 
centration during  the  two  and  a  half 
hours  the  picture  runs.  This  is  not  to 
intimate  that  Keys  of  the  Kingdom  en- 
tirely lacks  action,  for  there  are  several 
tense  scenes  such  as  the  Chinese  war 
sequences.  Rather,  the  ac  tion  has  been 
rationed,  while  talk  and  philosophy 
have  assumed  its  place. 

Then,  too.  Fox  unfortunately  has  ob- 
viously employed  the  fresh  pattern  of 
Leo  McCarey's  Going  My  Way  in  the 
scenes  illustrating  the  human  side  of 
the  clergy.  Edmund  Gwenn's  Bishop 
"Sandy"  McNabb  is  almost  a  direct 
copy  of  Barry  Fitzgerald's  Father  Fitz- 
gibbons.  Still,  Keys  of  the  Kingdom 
can't  help  but  be  a  worthy  venture — a 
worthy  venture  which  might  have  been 
more  notable  had  it  only  been  adapted 
more  to  the  medium  of  the  motion  pic- 
ture rather  than  following  the  pattern 
of  the  original  fiction  story. 

The  acting  is  uniformly  top-drawer. 
Gregory  Peck,  the  new  screen  discovery 
(very  much  like  Gary  Cooper)  portrays 
Father  Chisolm,  Cronin's  central  char- 
acter, with  quiet  dignity.  If  he  is  not 
always  perfectly  convincing  in  his  final 
scenes,  that  is  both  the  make-up  artist's 
and  director's  fault.  Rosa  Stradner  is 
outstanding  as  the  cold,  resen  tful 
Mother  Maria-Veronica;  Thomas 
Mitchell  is  warm  and  human  as  Father 
Chisolm's  best  friend;  Vincent  Price 
plays   a   hypocritical   Father,  Anselm 


Mealy;  Edmund  Gwenn,  despite  the 
Fitzgerald  similarity,  contributes  per- 
haps the  single  best  performance  of  the 
him;  and  James  Gleason,  Roddv  Mc- 
Dowell, Benson  Fong,  Sir  Cedric 
Hardwicke  and  Leonard  Strong  de- 
serve special  mention.  Some  of  the 
photography  is  really  excellent.  The 
rest  matches  the  scenario,  which,  as  you 

may  have  gathered,  is  ordinary. 

$         $  S 

Elaborately  patterned  and  elegantly 
bound  with  a  bright  ribbon  of  techni- 
color, Can'f  Help  Singing  is  a  rich  two- 
pound  box  of  assorted  sweets.  Can'/ 
Help  Singing,  of  course,  pertains  to 
Deanna  Durbin,  who  allows  no  occa- 
sion to  do  so  pass  by.  And  why  should 
she  when  the  whole  candy  box  is  ac  - 
tually nothing  but  a  new  Jerome  Kern 
operetta,  reminiscent  at  times  of  Shou> 
Boat,  at  other  times  of  lesser  Kern  bon- 
bons. 

The  "plot."  derived  from  a  story  en- 


titled, as  I  remember,  Girl  of  the  Over- 
land Trail,  makes  a  negligible  operetta 
book.  The  music  is  what  matters,  and 
it  is  both  good  and  bad.  Some  of  the 
Kern  melodies  are  tasteful  chocolate 
pieces,  rich  and  substantial;  others  are 
mere  sugar-coated  gumdrops.  fillers  for 
the  two-pound  box.  Galijor-nai-ay, 
Can't  Help  Singing  and  More  and 
More  are  good  tunes  for  any  period,  but 
the  work  song  and  one  which  Mi^s 
Durbin  sings  while  marveling  toothily 
at  a  countryside  resembling  the  Grand 
Canyon  are  definitely  second-rate. 
Some  of  the  production  numbers  have 
been  most  delightfully  staged  by  pro- 
ducer-director. For  Beebe.  in  particular 
the  public  bath  sequence  involving  the 
C  an  t  Help  Singing  melody. 

Deanna  has  the  part  of  her  career  as 
the  runaway  daughter  of  a  U.S.  Sena- 
tor. Reminding  one  of  the  Jeanette 
MacDonald  of  the  Naughty  Marietta. 
Rose  Marie  period,  she  has  never  sung 
better  or  photographed  more  lovelier 
than  in  Natalie  Kalmus'  excellent  tech- 
nicolor. Robert  Paige  is  good  as  Mi>s 
Durl  lin's  vis  a  vis:  Akim  Tamiroff  and 
Leonid  Kinskey  are  seldom  amusing 
willi  a   labored  vaudeville  trunk  rou- 
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tine;  and  Ray  Collins,  David  Bruce 
and  Walter  Catlett  merit  attention. 
However,  the  two-pound  Universal 
candy  box  remains  the  sole  property  of 
Miss  Durhin  and  Mr.  Kern  who  only 
occasionally  overindulge  on  its  sugary 
contents. 

*        *  * 

Presenting  the  latest  in  the  series  of 
variations  on  themes  from  Hamilton's 
Angel  Street  (c.f.  Gaslight,  Suspicion, 
Two  Mrs.  Carrolls) ,  Dark  ty/aters  is 
interesting  in  a  repetitious  sort  of  way. 

Merle  Oberon  is  cast  as  a  survivor  of 
a  torpedoed  ship,  a  high-strung  nervous 
wreck  in  the  best  Bette  Davis  tradition, 
who  journeys  to  the  bayous  of  Louis- 
iana for  a  quiet  rest  cure  at  the  home 
(she  thinks)  of  her  aunt.  Not  suspect- 
ing anything  wrong  even  when  her 
Aunt's  strange  cronies  constantly  dwell 
upon  her  weak  point  (the  torpedoed 
ship),  take  her  to  movies  about  tor- 
pedoed ships,  turn  off  her  bedroom 
lights  by  remote  control  and  play  weird 
sounding  records  calling  her  name  from 
the  swamps,  Miss  Oberon  believes  that 
she  (of  all  people)  is  going  mad.  Join- 
ing the  audience  finally  in  the  sus- 
picion that  something  is  amiss,  Miss 
Oberon,  and  her  doctor  friend  (Fran- 
chot  Tone)  eventually  uncover  tbe 
nasty  old  people  who  aren't  her  rela- 
tives at  all,  but  mean  old  murderers  and 
crooks.  But  what  with  one  character  be- 
ing shot  in  the  back  and  another  swal- 
lowed up  by  quicksand,  the  picture,  as 
you  can  see,  finally  reaches  a  happy 
ending. 

Merle  Oberon  is  tense  and  improba- 
ble as  the  distraught  woman  who  rolls 
her  eyes  like  Bette  Davis,  while  Fran- 
chot  Tone  acts  as  though  the  whole 
things  is  a  rather  harmless  cocktail 
party.  Thomas  Mitchell  (hiss)  is  evil 
and  ruthless  as  the  ringleader,  and  Fay 
Bainter  (very  fine  indeed,)  Elisha 
Cook,  Jr.  and  John  Qualen  like  the 
others  try  to  bring  credibility  to  a  lot  of 
nonsense.  However,  despite  the  vintage 
and  impossibility  of  the  story,  I  think 
you'll  find  the  picture  has  quite  a  few 
kicks  to  it. 

Perhaps  the  best  authentic  war  film 
to  come  from  World  War  II  is  the 
documentary  U.S.  Navy  release,  The 
Fighting  Lady,  which  has  submurged 


its  flagwaving  potentialities  in  a  taut, 
grim  and  stirring  story  of  an  aircraft 
carrier  and  her  men.  As  such  the  pic- 
ture has  more  powerful  propaganda 
value  than  a  hundred  less  straightfor- 
ward ones.  The  technicolor  photogra- 
phy is  magnificent,  the  editing  of  the 
him  has  been  tastefully  and  most  effec- 
tively done,  and  Lieutenant  Robert 
Taylor's  narration  has  been  well  writ- 
ten, excellently  delivered. 

*        *  * 

Good  because  it  is  simple  and  hon- 
est, appealing  because  it  is  human, 
Sunday  Dinner  for  a  Soldier  will  find 
friendly  audiences  wherever  it  plays, 
from  Boston  to  Los  Angeles. 

Because  the  film  is  essentially  the 
tale  of  simple  people,  the  director,  scen- 
arist and  actors  have  gone  ahead  on 
that  theory  and  produced  a  picture 
which  is  compelling  because  it  is  un- 
pretentious. 

Telling  of  a  poor  houseboat  family 
who  feel  that  they,  like  their  more 
wealthy  neighbors,  must  have  a  soldier 
for  Sunday  dinner  if  only  to  prove  they 
aren't  so  bad  off  after  all,  Sunday  Din- 


ner for  a  Soldier  is  heartwarming,  often 
moving,  its  principal  fault  lying  in 
overlengthiness. 

Anne  Baxter  and  John  Hodiak  are 
engaging  as  the  romantic  twosome.  But 
Charlie  Winniger  as  the  houseboat's 
"Captain"  and  Anne  Revere  as  the 
proprietress  of  a  local  chicken  farm  con- 
tribute the  film's  best  moments.  Also 
tops  are  Jane  Darwell,  Chill  Wills  and 
three  loveable  youngsters.  Connie  Mar- 
shall, Robert  Bailey  and  Bobby  Dris- 
coll.  Lloyd  Bacon's  direction  is  earnest 
and  effective. 

•        *  * 

Randolph  Scott  is  the  proprietor  of 
Alaska's  Crawford  House  in  Belle  of 
the  Yukon,  International  Pictures  latest 
contribution  to  motion  picture  history. 
With  such  performers  as  Gypsy  Rose 
Lee  and  Dinah  Shore,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  presence  of  Bob  Burns  and 
Charlie  Winniger,  how  could  any- 
thing be  wrong.  Belle  of  the  Yukon  gives 
you  a  pretty  good  answer.  .  .  .  The  best 
thing  about  the  recent  engagement  of 
Dead  Man's  Eyes  was  that  Sky  Bar  ap- 
peared back  on  the  counters. 
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There  were  six  of  us  in  the  shack.  A 
master  sergeant  named  Frank  Kerrigan, 
of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  whose  wife 
was  to  have  had  a  baby  the  week  be- 
fore and  who  hadn't  heard  a  word  from 
home  about  it  yet,  a  corporal  named 
Andy  Davock,  two  guys  named  Joe, 
me.  and  another  Pfc.  named  Barrett, 
whose  classification  officer  must  have 
been  a  Hollywood  casting  director  in 
civilian  life.  Putting  Barrett  at  the 
wheel  of  a  jeep  was  a  piece  of  type- 
casting if  ever  1  saw  one.  He's  a  real 
little  guy,  the  type  you  couldn't  imagine 
as  anything  but  a  jockey  or  a  midget 
auto  racer.  And,  in  the  Army,  a  mes- 
senger jeep  is  the  closest  thing  you  can 
get  to  a  midget  racing  car. 

We  were  talking  about  Kerrigan's 
baby  and  all  trying  to  think  up  plausi- 
ble lies  to  make  him  feel  easier  about 
the  whole  thing.  Joe  Number  One  had 
just  whipped  up  a  fancy  fabrication 
about  a  letter  from  one  of  the  outer 
islands  which  took  threeweeks  to  reach 
him  and  Joe  Number  Two  had  backed 
him  up  with  an  even  wilder  yarn  about 
a  letter  which  had  started  out  in  Cali- 
fornia in  February  and  which  he  had 
not  received  until  July. 

Kerrigan  gave  with  the  proper  reac- 
tions but  it  was  obvious  that  we  weren't 
getting  anywhere.  He  was  worried,  he 
had  a  right  to  be.  and  that  was  that. 
So,  gradually,  we  gave  up  and  the  talk 
turned  to  other  things. 

"I  wonder  what  happened  to  all  the 
little  trains  they  used  to  have  around 
here,"  Andy  wondered. 

Trains  on  Oahu  are  tiny  things  that 
run  on  a  very  narrow-gauge  track. 
Their  principal  use  is  hauling  cane  and 
pineapple.  In  the  past  couple  of  years, 
soldiers  have  been  added  to  the  list. 
There  is  a  local  legend  that,  when  the 
trains  start  looking  big  and  the  women 
start  looking  white,  it  is  time  to  go 
home.  I  knew  what  Andy  meant. 

Andy  is  a  tall,  skinny  guy  who  looks 
like  Archie,  the  bland  boniface  of 
Duffy's  Tavern,  sounds.  He  has  been 
over  here  two  years  and  a  month  or 
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two,  not  quite  enough  to  make  the  rota- 
tion list. 

Even  after  two  years,  he  is  as  New- 
York  as  the  Automat,  the  subway,  and 
the  Battery.  His  face  is  made  up  of 
equal  parts  of  County  Kerry  and  Man- 
hattan Island  and  if  anvone  told  vou 
that  he  used  to  be  the  bartender  at 
Duffy's  before  Archie  took  over,  you 
wouldn't  be  surprised.  Which  is  why  it 
comes  as  something  of  a  shock  to  find 
that  the  pre-war  Davock  was  a  tie 
salesman  at  Sulka's.  the  ultra  high 
priced  haberdashery  on  Fifth  Avenue 
w  here  a  seven-fold  foulard  costs  only  a 
trifle  less  than  a  seven  room  apartment 
does  anywhere  else. 

"I  was  riding  out  to  Kahuku  with 
Barrett  the  other  day,"  he  continued, 
"and  we  stopped  by  one  of  those  cane 
fields  for  a  train  to  go  by.  Boy.  when 
that  Oahu  Cannonball  went  by,  I 
thought  it  was  the  Twentieth  (  entury 
Limited." 

"I  know  what  you  mean."  I  said. 
"J  hey  must  have  got  rid  ol  all  the  little 
ones." 

"Yeah,"  Barrett  broke  in.  "Nothing's 
like  it  was  in  the  old  days." 

Barrett,  w  ho  looks  eighteen  but  must 
be  at  least  old  enough  to  vote,  has  been 
over  here  for  five  years.  He  was  .il 
Schoneld  on  December  7  when  the 
Japs  came  over.  All  in  all.  he  had  been 
stationed  at  most  ol  the  posts  on  the 
islands  Shafter,  Wl  leeler.  Schofield 
and  posts  on  Kauai  and  Hawaii.  He 
was  going  back  to  the  States  in  a  cou- 
ple of  weeks  via  the  rotation  plan. 

Barrett's  reference  to  the  old  days 
brought  on  jeers  about  his  being  "pine- 
apple" from  the  two  Joes  which  in  turn 


led  Barrett  into  a  dissection  of  "U.S.O. 
soldiers"  in  general  and  the  Joes,  N  um- 
ber One  and  Tw  o.  in  particular.  Every- 
thing was  going  along  merrily  when 
Kerrigan  came  out  of  his  trance. 

1  ou  know."  he  said,  "the  mail  could 
have  been  held  up.  .  .  .  Any  of  you  get 
any  mail  lately?" 

Everyone  looked  thoughtful  for  a  mo- 
ment, then  Joe  Number  Two  recalled 
getting  .a  V-mail  a  couple  of  weeks 
back  and  Andy  admitted  having  re- 
ceived a  two-mon  th  old  copy  of  the 
Daily  News  the  previous  Tuesday. 

"That  could  be  it."  Kerrigan  said  and 
looked  like  an  almost-new  man.  "I 
could  call  up.  .  .  ." 

"That's  the  thing  to  do,  Frank." 
Andy  said.  "And  after  you  find  out 
about  the  baby,  ask  her  if  they're  still 
picketing  the  Brass  Rail.  And  find  out 
w  hat's  w  rong  w  ith  the  Dodgers." 

"Sure.  I'll  have  her  run  up  to  New 
York  and  find  out  for  vou. 

"I  tell  vou  w  hat  I'll  do."  Barrett 
broke  in.  "I'll  take  a  trip  to  New  ^  ork 
when  I  get  back  and  send  you  a  piece 
of  the  Empire  State  Building.  How'll 
that  be?" 

"That'll  be  swell."  Amis  said.  "Send 
il  air-mail." 

*       *  * 

One  of  the  things  I  was  brought  up 
on.  like  the  belief  in  Santa  Claus.  the 
stork  and  the  innate  nobility  of  man 
kind,  was  the  belie  f  that,  if  you  sat  long 
enough  at  the  bar  of  Shepheard  s  Hotel 
in  Cairo  or  stood  long  enough  at  the 
corner  ol  Broadway  and  Forty-Second 
Street  or  held  clown  a  chair  at  the 
Dome  in  Paris  for  any  appreciable 
length  of  time,  you  would,  sooner  or 
later,  see  all  the  world  pass  by.  I  might 
say  I  have  been  cruelly  disillusioned. 

You  all  know  about  Santa  Claus  and 
I  presume  that  the  stork  has  taken  its 
place  with  certain  other  legendary  fig- 
ures ol  our  youth,  such  as  Cold,  locks 
and  the  Three  Bears  and  Rumpelstil- 
skin. 

And.  to  bring  the  picture  into  fidl 
focus.  I  might  add  that  had  you  sat  in 
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Sliepheard's  lor  twenty  years  or  more, 
beginning,  let  us  say,  in  1920,  you 
would  still  have  missed  Senator  Throt- 
lleblotl— I  mean  Truman— Dorothy 
Parker,  Tyrone  Power  and  me.  At  the 
Dome,  you  might  have  seen  Miss  Park- 
er at  one  time  or  another.  And  at  Forty- 
Second  and  Broadway,  you  would 
even  have  glimpsed  the  harried  coun- 
tenance of  the  pre-war  Water.  But  you 
would  still  have  missed  old  Joe  Stalin, 
and  Mahatma  Ghandi  would  still  have 
been  a  skinny  guy  in  diapers,  seen  as 
through  a  glass  darkly  in  the  news- 
papers. 

So  much  for  the  legends  of  our 
youth. 

For  the  past  couple  of  years,  while  I 
have  been  putting  up  a  desperate  but 
undoubtedly  losing  battle  to  look  at 
home  in  a  soldier  suit,  several  other 
legends  have  been  suffering  the  same 
pummeling  at  the  fists  of  fate. 

I  came  into  the  service  one  hazy 
morning  too  many  years  ago,  firm  in  the 
conviction  that  all  first  sergeants  could 
— and  that  many  actually  did— wrestle 
bears  before  breakfast,  that  sergeants 
generally  were  as  hard  and  uncom- 
promising as  granite  and  as  mean  as  a 
comic-strip  mother-in-law.  Second 
looeys  were',  of  course,  something  to  be 
avoided  as  the  plague. 

There  were  many  more  such  items  in 
my  store  of  knowledge  but  those  are 
three  of  the  most  generally  believed. 
And  three  of  the  most  completely  false. 

I  don't  mean  to  imply  that  all  first 
sergeants  are  wise,  fatherly  and  lovable 
individuals  who,  with  the  other  ser- 
geants, go  about  making  Armv  life  a 
bed  of  roses.  Far  from  it.  For  one  thing, 
a  good  sergeant  must  needs  be  a  pretty 
rugged  character,  able  to  walk  up  to  a 
group  of  Joes  who  are  blithely  batting 
the  breeze  and  blandly  announce  that, 
as  of  that  moment,  they  must  report  to 
Sgt.  Smurtch  at  the  supply  room. 
W  hen  they  get  there,  it  is  up  to  Sgt. 
Smurtch  to  see  that  their  afternoon  is 
put  in  profitably  if  not  pleasantly  in 
polishing  six  nice,  rusty  held  ranges 
until  they  shine.  So,  to  get  his  job  done, 
a  sergeant's  sensibilities  must  be  slight- 
ly more  rugged  than  the  village  poet's. 
But  the  number  of  ogres  that  I've  met 
can  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  old 
Mordecai  Brown's  pitching  hand. 


Second  lieutenants  have  been  even 
more  grossly  maligned  than  sergeants. 
They  have  been  the  fall  guy  in  more 
jokes  than  mothers-in-law.  So  many,  in 
tact,  that  the  average  second  looey  has 
a  virtual  inferiority  complex  and  goes 
around  like  the  Tower  of  Pisa,  bending 
over  backwards  to  prove  he's  a  good 
guy.  The  OCS  graduates  have  been 
the  particular  pets  of  the  joke-makers. 
Why  this  should  be,  1  don't  know,  since 
the  "ninety  day  wonders"  are  and,  on 
the  whole,  pretend  to  be  nothing  but  re- 
conditioned Cds. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  some  o  f  the 
gold  bar  brethren  have  allowed  the 
sunlight  glinting  off  their  brass  to  blind 
them  to  the  facts  of  life.  Army  version. 
These  are  the  c  haracters  who.  in  garri- 
son, had  the  eagle  eye  ever-ready  for 


the  unbuttoned  button,  the  unpolished 
shoe  and  the  haircut  that  was  getting 
rather  low  on  the  neck.  In  combat,  they 
are  the  first  to  insist  that,  as  soon  as  the 
actual  fighting  has  ceased,  an  officers' 
mess  be.  set  up,  complete  with  waiters, 
plates  and  napkins.  But  for  every  one  of 
those,  there  are  a  dozen  who,  down  un- 
der, sweat  out  a  chowline.  messkit  in 
hand,  as  tired  and  as  dirty  as  the  droop- 
ing Pfc.  beside  them. 

One  T/ 5  I  know  tied  the  whole  thing 
up  in  a  nutshell  the  other  night  during 
a  bull  session,  when  one  of  the  guys 
threw  in  a  tired  gripe  about  chicken 
second  looeys. 

"There  ain't  nothin'  w  rong  with  lieu- 
tenants as  a  race."  he  said.  "Why.  some 
of  my  best  friends  are  second  lieuten- 
ants." 
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February  always  brings  two  things  to 
mind — the  present  cold  weather  and  the 
distant  hope  of  spring.  The  raw  winter 
winds  require  combatting  right  now,  so 
that  spring  will  find  you  fresh  and  at- 
tractive, but  the  yearning  for  the  first 
balmy  breeze  can  find  some  satisfaction 
too,  especially  in  a  nice  collection  of 
scents.  But  it  is  no  time  to  slacken  your 
beauty  care;  there's  the  opportunity  for 
acquiring  a  chapped,  rough  complexion 
in  every  chilly  blast,  and  that's  one 
thing  easier  prevented  than  cured. 

Lentheric  has  come  forth  with  some- 
thing to  make  this  problem  a  little 
easier  to  solve,  in  the  form  of  a  new 
night  cream.  Soft  Focus.  This  rich,  lan- 
olin-base cream  is  perfect  for  keeping 
winter's  touch  from  the  cheeks,  and  it 
possesses  the  added  advantage  of  being 
neutral  in  formula — neither  acid  nor 
alkaline— so  the  most  sensitive  skin  is 
safe  from  adverse  reaction.  It  appears 
in  a  smart  white-and-turquoise  jar  with 

the  famous  Lentheric  signature. 

*  *  * 

Winter  Shampoo 
Are  you  too  busy  to  manage  a  sham- 
poo before  an  important  date?  Or  are 
you  trving  to  ward  off  an  incipient 
cold?  I  n  ei  ther  case,  don't  let  your  loc  ks 
go  straggling:  it  isn't  necessary  any 
more.  Get  some  Minipoo  Dry  Sham- 
poo, a  powder  preparation  used  with  a 
handy  mitt.  You  simply  draw  the  mitt 
sprinkled  with  the  powder  along  each 
strand  of  hair,  and  then  brush  to  restore 
sparkle.  The  treatment  leaves  your  hair 
soft  and  gleaming,  and  it  takes  so  very 
little  time.  You  can  manage  a  Minipoo 
Dry  Shampoo  before  any  date,  and  you 
can  guard  yourself  against  making  a 
<  old  worse  by  getting  a  wet  head  in  a 
draft.  Incidentally,  if  you  have  any 
ladies  on  your  list  who  are  recuperating 
from  illness,  it  is  a  perfect  gift  to  the 
bed-ridden — and  to  any  of  your  girls  in 
service,  especially  those  overseas  who 

do  their  shampooing  in  a  helmet. 

•  *     ,  * 

Cream  toundation 
The  Herb   Farm   Shop,  which  has 
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By  Elsa  Grey 
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done  so  well  with  those  delightful, 
fresh,  light  scents,  has  created  a  skin- 
tinted  Under  Powder  Mist.  A  velvety, 
liquid  cream  foundation,  it  veils  the 
complexion  with  a  misty  him,  and  hap- 
pily acts  as  protection  against  wind  and 
dampness  too.  Because  it  is  much  light- 
er than  the  usual  powder  foundation, 
it  doesn't  impart  that  thickly-painted 
look,  but  it  is  opaque  enough  to  cover 
up  annoying  little  blemishes,  and  at  the 
same  time  acts  as  a  skin  softener.  The 
Herb  Farm  Shop  is  noted  for  doing 
tilings  well — and  by  the  way.  have  you 
tried  their  lovelv  toilet  water?  Green 
Moss,  a  sweet  and  yet  reviving  scent,  is 
worthy  of  your  notice  next  time  you 

pass  the  Herb  Farm  Shop  counter. 
*        *  * 

Hearts  and  Darts 
Perfect  for  a  romantic  gift  for  a  lady- 
love, dear  gentlemen,  is  Renoir's  Chi 
Chi  perlume.  Coming  as  it  does  in  a 
glass  replica  of  Cupid's  ow  n  trademark, 
the  heart  and  dart,  it  gives  am- 
ple evidence  of  romantic  in- 
tent. A  light-hearted  and  love 
Iv  scent,  it  is  delightful  when 
wafted  Irom  a  little  bit  of  cot- 
ton tucked  in  your  purse,  or  in 
a  <  <>n\  enient  poc  ket.  or  when 
c  tinging   to   your   hair.  Com- 
pletely  Feminine,  Chi  Chi  is 
suited  to  the  jeune  fdle  and  to 
the  woman  ol  charm  and  ele- 
gance 

Perfume  and  Gifts 
Elizabeth  Arden  is  offering  two  de- 
lightful sequences  of  scents  at  the  mo- 
ment, both  of  which  deserve  attention. 
Mille  Fleurs,  a  charming  fragrance 
captured  in  flower  mist  and  dusting 
powder,  is  fresh  and  yet  rich  and  sweet. 
And  the  famous  Blue  Grass  is  present 
in  a  sequence  ol  perfume,  flower  mist 
and  sachet,  all  distinctive  with  the 
Mime  spring-like,  vivacious  scent.  If  you 
.ire  yearning  for  spring,  help  yoursell  to 
the  stimulation  of  Blue  Grass:  it  has  all 
the  freshness  of  the  outdoors,  and 
brings  balmy  breezes  to  mind  at  once. 


The  Arden  Salon  also  provides  gifts 
in  addition  to  cosmetics  and  the  well- 
know  list  of  fitted  handbags.  For  in- 
stance, there  are  lovely  scarves,  pattern- 
ed in  bright  fantasies  upon  beautiful 
fabrics.  Romantic  hearts,  doves,  flowers 
and  lip-prints  turn  up  in  gay  appeal, 
another  order  of  spring  a  month  or  so 
early.  In  the  same  line  of  small,  sweet 
remembrance,  you  can  have  Love  Let- 
ter Sachets,  a  nice  group  of  pastel  en- 
velopes filled  with  Blue  Grass  sachet, 
and  all  inscribed  with  loving  messages 
in  the  Victorian  manner.  Quite  intrigu- 
ing. 

•        *  * 

Pastel  Glamor 
Chanel  has  a  new   lipstick  shade — 
Chanel  Pink— a  rosy  pink  imparting  a 
subtle  charm  to  the  wearer.  The  color 
will  complement  the  new  fabric  shades 
as  well  as  doing  the  most  for  the  lips  it 
adorns.  Chanel's  lipstick  is  creamy  and 
rich,  with  "staying  power."  and  it  re- 
mains   glowing    with    a  soft 
sheen    for    hours.    It  comes. 
Chanel-scen  ted.    in    a  neat, 
black    and    ivory  enamelled, 
swivel  case. 

Pure  Lanolin 
Right  after  February  comes 
March,  notorious  for  its  raw, 
biting    winds,    and    the  very 
thought  of  it  makes  every  ten- 
der-skinned  woman  shudder. 
Fortunately,  there  is  a  wonder- 
ful solution  for  the  skin  prob- 
lems of  women  who  have  to  combat 
dryness  or  the  roughness  induced  by 
chapping  and  exposure.     It's  a  well- 
known  fact  that  the  best  base  for  a 
face  cream  is  lanolin,  extracted  from 
sheep's   fleece,   and   logically  enough, 
there  are  some  wonderful  lanolin  prod- 
ucts turtned  out  by  the  manufacturers 
ol  Botany  woolens,  who  have  turned 
to  Botany  cosmetics  on  the  side.  One 
of  their  creams.  Formula  70.  is  perfect 
for  protection  against  wintry  weather. 
It  is  pure  lanolin,  thinned  to  a  cre.nm 
consisteucv.    violet-scented    and  rich. 
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Because  it's  liquid  .  .  .  creamy  liquid  .  .  . 
Feather  Touch  penetrates  .  .  .  cleanses  .  .  . 

the  moment  it  touches  your  sensitive  skin. 
No  rubbing  ...  no  massaging  ...  no  waiting  for  it 

to  melt.  Easy  to  apply  . . .  quicker  to  remove 
.  .  .  this  finer  creamy  liquid  way. 

$1.25,  2.25,  4.00  the  bottle.   At  Fine  Stores. 
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["or  everyone  .  .  .  from  bachelor  girl 
to  bride  .  .  .  with  special  emphasis  on 
brides,  Filene's  Charles  of  the  Ritz 
Make-up  Bar  (the  only  Ritz  Make-up 
Bar  in  Boston)  is  most  conveniently 
situated  right  next  to  the  fourth  floor 
Bridal  Shop. 

It's  a  peaceful,  pink-tinged  private 
place  where  a  bride-to-be  (in  particu- 
lar) can  relax  for  a  moment,  gather 
her  thoughts  together,  and  get  a  new 
lease  on  her  complexion  under  tbe 
expert  guidanc  e  of  Miss  Barbara  Carr, 
the  trained  and  attractive  Charles  of 
tbe  Ritz  representative. 

Miss  Carr  is  often  called  into  tbe 
Bridal  Shop  to  meet  prospective  brides 
and  their  bridal  attendants.  To  them 
she  o  ffers  the  luxury  of  a  trial  Charles 
of  the  Ritz  make-up,  just  a  few  steps 
away  .  .  .  make-ups  that  will  flatter 
the  gowns,  just  as  the  gowns  are 
intended  to  Hatter  tbe  wearers! 

The  bride's  wedding-day  make-up 
should  be  just  as  special  as  tbe  gown 
for  which  she  has  combed  the  city  .  .  . 
ever  so  natural,  spirit-lifting  and 
beauty-revealing  ...  a  make-up  care- 
fully prepared  to  conceal  tbe  least  sign 
of  fatigue.  light  sparkles  in  her  eyes, 
and  bring  out  tbe  underlying  natural 
pink  tones  of  her  skin  in  a  regular  old- 
fashioned  blush!  The  trial  make-up 
also  gives  the  bride-to-be  tbe  chance 
to  have  her  skin  skillfully  analyzed. 

Often.  Miss  Carr  saves  the  day  in  a 
costume  color  crisis!  For  instance,  in 
a  large  wedding  party,  there's  always 
the  problem  of  having  four  or  five 
girls  of  varied  colorings  compelled  to 
wear  bridesmaids'  gowns  of  tbe  same 
(and  unflattering  to  a  few)  hue.  Pitv 
the  red-haired  bridesmaid  who  must 
conform  and  wear  a  dress  of  pink.  In 
her  case,  the  plight  is  simply  solved, 
through  a  visit  to  the  Charles  of  the 
Ritz  Make-up  Bar.  With  Miss  v^arr  s 
make-up  magic  and  made-to-order 
face  powder,  the  vivid  pink  tones  in 
her  skin  can  be  subdued  .  .  .  the  gown, 
becoming!  Not  that  Charles  of  the 
Ritz  nor  Filene's  encourages  brides- 
maids to  steal  the  bridal  spotlight  .  .  . 
just  be  charming  foils  for  the  bride's 
unforgettable  loveliness!  You'll  find  it 
in  a  convenient  hide-away  on  the 
fourth  floor.— Advertisement. 
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this  is  the  month  to  invest  in  a 
fine  fur. 
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WEEI's  only  contribution  to  Colum- 
bia listeners  coast  to  coast  daily  is  the 
Coffee  Club,  which  is  broadcast  each 
morning  at  8:30.  In  Boston  it's  a  fifteen 
minute  show,  but  the  remainder  of  tbe 
country  gets  it  for  a  half  hour,  which 
proves  either  that  a  radio  sbow  like  a 
prophet  is  without  honor  in  its  own 
country  or  else  that  the  commercials  on 
the  following  fifteen  minutes  bring  in 
more  revenue  to  the  company. 

It's  reallv  too  bad  we  don't  get  all  ol 
it.  The  program  sounds  as  if  it  had  been 
cut  in  half;  it's  disjointed  and  badly 
balanced.  In  its  entirety  it's  a  well 
rounded  and  pleasant  addition  to  the 
early  morning  variety  shows,  the  Break 
fast  Club  with  Don  MacNeil  over 
W'HDH  at  nine  and  Breakfast  from 
Hollywood  over  the  same  station  at 
eleven. 

All  of  these  programs  depend  heavily 
on  audience  participation  and  reaction. 
The  audience  for  the  local  show  is 
lured  to  studio  A  at  132  1  remont  Street 
at  8:20  partly  on  the  hope  of  the  non- 
initiate  of  maybe  getting  on  the  air  and 
partly  by  the  coffee  pots  and  prizes 
which  are  liberally  distributed.  Much 
ol  the  audience  participation  consists  of 
having  willing  victims  perform  stunts. 

Hal  Newall  is  the  emcee.  Frank 
Bell's  orchestra  provides  the  music,  and 
( >ene  Kelly  and  Oloria  C  arroll,  w  ho 
has  a  low,  voluptuous  voice,  do  tlie 
singing. 

Akin  to  the  Coffee  Club  but  carried 
only  locally  on  the  same  station  is  Carl 
Moore's  Tea  Party.  It's  a  somewhat 
rowdier  show,  with  its  informality  so 
informal  that  at  times  it's  practically 
formless.  Mr.  Moore's  radio  personality 
is  much  more  clearly  defined  that  Mr. 
New  all's:  one  either  likes  him  a  lot  or 
dislikes  him  as  thoroughly.  About  the 
best  thing  which  may  be  said  for  the 
program  is  that  it  offers  a  refuge  of 
sorts  for  the  fugitive  from  Portia.  Sup 
erman  and  other  3:15  p.m.  dramatics. 

Another  coast  to  coast  daily  program 
originating  in  Boston  is  MutuaPs  The 
American  Woman's  Jury  on  Monday 
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thru  Friday  at  1 :43.  This  is  one  of  the 
best  programs  of  its  type  on  the  air.  The 
script  is  written  by  Brad  Simpson,  a 
New  York  free-lancer.  It  consists  of  a 
problem  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  pre- 
sented by  the  Judge,  played  by  Dolly 
Springer,  and  the  arguments  of  the 
prosecuting  attorney,  Mrs.  Allen,  play- 
ed by  Evelyn  Seibold  and  the  defense 
attornev,  Robert  Coulter,  plaved  bv 
Bill  Sy  ran.  The  problems  are  garnered 
Irom  the  mail  received  by  the  program, 
and  they  are  of  almost  any  sort  involv- 
ing the  heart  or  happiness  of  man  or 
woman.  Each  day  a  jury  of  representa- 
tive American  women  from  some  local 
club  or  organization  attend  the  broad- 
cast after  being  taken  to  lunc  h  at  the 
Kenmore,  and  vote  on  what  they  would 
do  under  similar  circumstances. 

The  arguments  are  care  fullv  bal- 
.meed,  and  the  program  moves  with  a 
pleasant  dispatch.  It's  a  good  show . 

Why  John  Barrv's  f  rontline  Head- 
lines is  a  local  program  only  is  puz- 
zling. W  eek  in,  week  out,  on  Monday, 
W  ednesday  and  Friday  at  7:43  p.m. 
over  W'BZ  he  gives  one  of  the  clearest, 
most  concise  and  most  careful  commen- 
taries on  the  air.  He  is  not.  .i>  >o  man) 
of  the  so-called  commentators  are. 
merely  a  glorified  news  reader  who 
dresses  up  the  press  releases  with  a  few- 
adjectives  and  such.  Regardless  of 
whether  one  agrees  with  his  conclu- 
sions or  not.  he  does  present  a  meaty 
discussion  with  plenty  of  background 
and  explanatory  material.  Except  for  an 
occasional  tonal  quality  which  makes 
his  voice  sound  as  if  he  felt  on  the  de- 
fensive, his  manner  is  pleasant.  He  de- 
serves  <i  wider  audiem  e. 

Time  was  when  practically  every  sta- 
tion in  Boston  carried  a  full  comple- 
ment of  hillbilly  singers,  but  hard  times 
and  the  Army  have  fallen  on  them. 
Best  of  the  group  left  are  Jerry  and  Sky. 
who  are  on  W'HDH  each  evening  at 
6:30.  These  two  have  pleasantly  rural 
voices  and  know  somewhat  more  than 
the  fundamental  handful  of  guitar 
chords  w  hich  less  skilled  hillbill  ies  use. 
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Duke  climbed  after  me  into  the  back 
of  the  covered  truck.  We  bad  picked 
that  place  to  sleep  because,  when 
you're  on  the  trail  of  the  Jap,  you  don't 
worry  about  permanent  quarters. 

It  was  almost  dark.  But  Duke  sug- 
gested: 

"Let's  write  a  letter  to  the  Duchess, 
Les." 

It  had  come  to  that—me  helping 
him  write  letters  to  his  wife.  But  I 
couldn't  tell  a  swell  guy  like  the  Duke 
I  wished  I'd  never  heard  of  his 
Duchess. 

Instead  I  begged,  "What's  the  use, 
Duke.  A  le  tter  would  be  months  get- 
ting out  of  this  place." 

"You  can  say  that  again,"  he  agreed. 
"But  she  seems  nearer  when  I'm  set- 
ting down  things  for  her  to  read  some- 
time. And  I  know  you  like  to  feel  you 
know  her,  too." 

Tha  t  was  it.  It  had  all  started  be- 
cause he  took  a  particular  liking  to 
me  and  thought  I  was  a  lot  like  him. 
And  he  knew  I  didn't  have  anyone 
waiting  for  Ie  tters  from  me. 

He  threw  off  his  cap,  letting  his 
abundant  black  hair  burst  into  curly 
bloom.  After  pulling  a  wrinkled  piece 
of  paper  and  a  stub  pencil  from  his 
pocket,  he  prepared  to  write  on  his 
knee. 

"Let's  see— Must  be  about  six  a.m. 
in  Peoria,"  Duke  figured.  "Duchess 
is  right  in  the  middle  of  a  dream.  She's 
the  original  sleeping  beauty.  That 
fine  pale  hair  spread  thin  over  one  eye 
and  down  over  the  corner  of  her  mouth. 
She  smiles  in  her  sleep,  with  dimples, 
like  you'd  just  told  her  a  cute  joke." 

Duke  was  good  at  those  descrip- 
tions. Too  good.  All  last  winter  in  the 
Marshalls  he'd  told  me  every  detail. 
Her  image  had  taken  vivid  life  in  my 
imagination. 

"She'll  be  waking  up  soon,"  Duke 
said.  "Let's  write  her  a  good  morning. 
How  shall  we  say  it?" 

I'd  told  the  Duke  what  to  say  before, 
dictating  phrases,  even  whole  para- 
graphs, and  once  a  whole  letter,  with 
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my  eyes  closed.  It  was  like  dreaming, 
but  more  real,  because  I  knew  the 
Duchess  actually  read  what  I  had 
him  write.  That's  what  Duke  seemed 
to  want. 

"You  tell  her  good  morning,  Duke," 
I  said,  "the  way  she'd  like  to  hear  it." 

"But  you  try.  You  know  how  she 
is  in  the  morning." 

Yes,  I  knew.  I  could  see  her  stretch- 
ing her  pinkish  arms  against  the  pillow 
and  yawning  her  mouth  into  a  dainty 
cipher.  Then,  still  smiling  at  a  dream, 
she  slides  her  toes  into  satin  mules  and 
goes  to  the  kitchen. 

Faintly,  haltingly  humming  a  little 
tune,  she  puts  on  the  coffee  and  eggs. 
She  moves  about  the  white  and  red 
kitchen  with  a  little  uncertain  sway. 
You're  urged  to  hold  her  to  you,  push 
back  that  tossed  hair  and  kiss  her  on 
the  lowered  eyelids  and  then  Iinger- 
ingly  on  the  mouth. 

In  the  spell  of  this  day  dream,  I 
started  to  drone,  "Say  to  her,  'Wake 
up  little  Duchess.  Tell  me,  what's  that 
funny   dream   that  makes   you  smile 


that 


way 


?" 


"That's  it,"  Duke  agreed.  "You  said 
it  just  like  I  would  of." 

He  always  seemed  pleased  to  think 
we  were  daily  becoming  more  like 
twins.  With  his  strange  fascination 
for  me,  he  never  seemed  to  want  to  let 
me  out  of  his  sight.  There  was  that 
time  in  the  Marshalls  when  the  Jap 
planes  came  over.  I'd  taken  a  run  over 
to  the  canteen  alone  and  was  there 
when  it  happened.  After  it  was  over, 
Duke  came  running  after  me,  worried, 
and  mumbled  that  I  shouldn't  sneak 
away  from  him  like  that. 

"What'II  we  tell  her  now,"  Duke 
resumed. 

Wha  t  was  the  use  r  It  s  your  letter, 
Duke,"  I  snapped.  More  casually,  I 
added,  "It's  been  swell  of  you  to  keep 
my  spirits  up.  But  .  .  ." 

"I  guess  you  mean  it's  getting  bor- 
ing. 

"No,  Duke.  It's  not  that." 

It  was  just  that  those  day  dreams 
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Discriminating 

Hostesses 

naturally  turn  to  Jones 
YIcDuffee  for  lovely  china 
and  glassware.  For  six 
generations  Jones  McDuffee 
has  been  serving  New 
Englanders  who  insist  on 
distinctive  quality  in 
tableware. 
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2nd  car  stop  beyond 
K  en  more  Square 

JONES,  McDUFFEE  &  STRATTON 


SUITS  for  spring  .  .  . 
full  of  feminine  wiles  and 
winning  ways  .  .  .  with 
so  fter-th  an-ever  lines  .  .  . 
dressmaker  details  .  .  . 
new  flattery  for  you  .  .  . 
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mood  .  .  . 


350  Boylston  Street  .  .  . 
Boston  .  .  . 
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*         *  * 
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HARRY  GREENE  AND  HIS  ORCHESTRA 

NO  COVER  CHARGE  UNTIL  10  P.M. 

VL  COPLEY-PL  A  Z  i 

NEWTON  L.  SMITH,  General  Manager 
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were  becoming  more  intense  daily. 
When  the  Duch  ess  answered  her  hus- 
band's letters,  she  was  answering  some 
of  the  things  I  had  asked  her. 

I  saw  her  no  longer  as  from  a  dis- 
tance, but  as  though  she  were  inti- 
ma  in  my  presence.  Duke  didn't 
come  into  these  day  dreams.  They  were 
just  between  the  Duchess  and  me. 
We  went  places  together,  the  war 
ended.  We  planned,  discussed  my 
new  job,  joked,  laughed,  teased. 

The  Duke  didn't  realize  these 
things.  And  I  couldn't  tell  him  I  was 
( .urying  on  a  secret  affair  with  his 
wife  almost  as  realistic  as  though  1 
was  there  in  person. 

At  that  moment  the  Duke  and  I 
were  startled  by  the  groan  of  diving 
planes.  The  Japs  were  trying  to  worry 
us. 

With  the  automatic  muscular  re- 
sponse that  comes  from  long  practice, 
we  vaulted  over  the  tailboard  of  the 
truck  and  scuttled  like  rabbits  for  the 
foxhole  we  had  selected  earlier. 

I  reached  the  hole  first  and  dived 
in,  bracing  myself  to  receive  the  im- 
pact of  the  Duke's  body  on  top  of 
me.  But  it  didn1  t  come.  A  roar  and  a 
fleeting  shadow  passed  overhead  and 
almost  simultaneously  the  earth 
lieaved  under  a  shattering  burst. 

I  looked  around  for  Duke.  He  was 
King  where  he  had  tripped.  1  scram- 
bled out  and  dragged  him  back  with 
me. 

Me  was  still  clutching  the  paper 
and  pencil  in  one  hand,  W  hile  the 
othei  was  clasped  over  the  center  of  a 
large  bloody  area  on  his  chest. 

"I  ...  I  guess  you'll  have  to  finish 
it  now."  he  said  with  great  effort.  "And 
all  the  other  letters." 

Right  then  !  began  to  understand. 
He  continued,  getting  fainter: 

"Don't  fail  me.  I.es.  I've  coached 
you."  He  paused  for  his  last  breath. 
"1  figured  that  with  two  of  us,  the 
Duchess  would  have  twice  the  chance 
ol  getting  her  man  back." 

We  weic  huddled  there  in  the  Fox- 
hole, almost  in  each  others  arms.  I 
placed  a  hand  reassuringly  on  his 
shoulder.  Then  1  lelt  him  go  limp 

That's  the  kind  of  a  guy  the  Duke 
was.  rhat's  the  kind  ol  insurance  he 
believed  in. 
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By  Barbara  Brainard 
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Easter  comes  early  this  year,  on  April 
first,  and  by  the  time  you  read  this, 
Boston's  stores  and  shops  will  be  car- 
rying all  of  their  spring  lines.  The 
Easter  Parade  is  in  no  sense  restricted 
to  adults  only.  Miss  Westgate's  shop 
■  I  i  _ 1 1  Newbury  Street  has  some  darl- 
ing children's  clothes. 

Perhaps  we're  getting  sentimental 
w  ith  the  year  verging  toward  the  spring 
again,  but  we  go  all  out  for  the  sister 
and  brother-and-sister  combinations 
which  she  features.  She  has  a  knitted 
wool  blazer  with  short  pants  for  boys 
under  six,  and  matching  sister  outfits 
with  a  suspender  skirt  for  girls  up  to 
twelve.  Then  there  are  matching 
brother  and  sister  coats  for  the  same 
age  groups.  Or  for  the  family  with  two 
or  more  girls,  there  are  in  sizes  three 
to  fourteen  everfast  print  cottons  with 
delicate  floral  patterns  and  white,  crisp 
pique  collars  and  cuffs. 

Miss  Westgate  always  has  charming 
baby  things.  The  lightweight  creepers 
in  gay  colors  are  especially  good  now 
that  warmer  weather  is  ahead  and  win- 
ter corderoys  are  too  heavy. 

With  Easter  coming  so  early,  suits 
will  be  popular  choices  for  spring. 
Fredley's  are  carrying  a  number  of  in- 
teresting suits.  One  three  piece  one 
was  in  navy  with  a  bittersweet  lining 
and  trim.  The  combination  is  fresh  and 
appealing.  On  the  whole,  however, 
checks  offer  about  the  safest  bet,  and 
brown  and  white  is  the  most  common. 
They  have  a  variety  of  styles,  tailored, 
dressmaker  and  bolero,  with  one  darl- 
ing cape  style  which  has  a  definitely 
jaunty  1945  air  to  it. 

Looking  even  beyond  Easter  to  the 
summer  vacation  ahead,  Audree,  Inc. 
opened  on  the  fifteenth  of  this  month 
a  Fun  Fashion  Shop.  Decorated  in 
chartreuse,  tomato  and  gray,  the  mod- 
ernistic decor  provides  a  striking  back- 
ground for  some  of  the  best  cottons  in 
town.  Featured  are  the  products  of 
some  of  New  York's  best  designers  in- 
cluding Clarepotter  and  some  of  Au- 
dree's  own  designs. 
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One  ol  the  sun  outfits  has  a  black 
linen  skirt  which  ties  in  front  at  the 
side  and  a  tight  fitting  top,  which 
makes  it  unnecessary  to  wear  a  bra 
underneath. 

She  is  also  showing  a  checked  red 
and  white  or  green  and  white  rayon 
taffeta  two  piece  playsuit.  It  has  the 
new  emphasis  on  lifted  shoulders,  and 
like  many  of  the  other  fashions  shown 
relies  on  bows  for  both  fastening  and 
decoration.  This  fashion  is  designed 
to  emphasize  the  tiny  waist. 

One  of  the  very  sleek  styles  she  car- 
ries is  a  pair  of  striped  gray  all  wool 
shorts,  shown  with  a  white  crepe 
blouse  and  accents  at  tie  and  belt  of 
dead  black. 

The  Norma  four-color  pencils  are 
back  in  Shreve,  Crump  and  Low,  14 
caret  gold  filled  at  $12.  Perhaps  it's  our 
gadget  mind,  or  perhaps  it's  because 
these  have  been  unobtainable  for  many 
months,  but  we're  glad  to  report  on 
them. 

Out  at  Jones  McDuffey's  on  Com- 
monwealth Avenue  there  is  a  whole 
store  full  of  different  and  hard  to  get 
gifts.  Stocks  of  glasswear  and  china 
are  hard  to  get  these  days,  and  this 
means  that  here  you  will  find  a  num- 
ber of  few  of  a  kind  or  single  objects. 
They  had,  when  we  were  there,  al- 
though they  have  undoubtedly  gone 
long  since,  a  set  of  cream  soup  bowls 
with  a  hunting  scene  on  them  of  very 
definite  appeal  for  those  who  like  some- 
thing out  of  the  ordinary. 

Goldscheider's  Original  Ceramics, 
hand  made  and  hand  decorated,  are 
also  nice.  The  figurines  by  Gold- 
scheider  are  not  quite  as  charming  as 
some  Dickens-like  Doulton  ones,  but 
his  dogs  are  something  that  no  one 
who  likes  the  live  kind  could  resist. 
There's  a  lovely  spaniel  head  for  fiteen 
dollars,  and  a  cunning  little  sad  faced 
pooch  for  five.  His  mallard  duck  is  less 
well  done,  but  there  are  a  pair  of  beau- 
tifully done  sea  gulls  for  thirty  dollars 
which  would  be  very  nice  to  live  with 
for  a  long,  long  time. 
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GARDNER 
GRILL 


*** 


A  distinctive  restaurant  combin- 
ing quality,  service  and  friendly 
atmosphere.  Where  you  will  find 
Boston's  best  food  and  liquors 
served  in  a  gracious,  informal 
atmosphere.  Luncheon  from  55c. 
Dinner  from  85c. 

HOTEL  GARDNER 

Mass.  Avenue  at 
Norway  Sfreef 

BOSTON 


Restaurants, 

SMORGASBORD 

(Swedish  Hors  D'oeuvres) 
served  with  table  d'hote 
dinners  and  luncheons. 

Steak,  chicken  and  lobster 
dinners. 

Music  at  tin  Solooox 

442  STUART  STREET 

Ccpley  Square 

Re.ervation.-KEN.  6520-83J3 
Open  daily — Sunday 
and  Holiday. 


Air  Conditioned 

In  Boston,  "It's  the  Viking' 


.....  J  Worcester  Turnpike 
Viking  |  Framingham  Center 


&aod:  Metted  and  Mated 

By  Anne  Bowns  Green 
•     DEPARTMENT  • 


Whether  you  like  it  or  not,  resign 
yourself  to  the  fact  that  fish  is  going  to 
be  more  and  more  prominent  on  the 
menu  for  the  duration  of  the  meat 
shortage.  The  best  thing  to  do  is  adopt 
a  pleasant  attitude,  and  remember  that 
among  epicures,  fish  ranks  nearly  at  the 
top  o  f  the  I  ist.  Seafood  has  a  low  repu- 
tation among  many: — especially  those 
who  lack  the  New  Englanders'  happy 
seacoast  location — but  the  reputation 
comes  far  more  from  the  fact  that  fish 
is  rarely  properly  cooked  tban  from  any 
inheren  tly  distasteful  quality  in  the  raw 
material. 

Seafood  can  be  divided  into  four 
categories:  s  hellfish.  fillets,  steak  fish, 
and  fish  cooked  whole,  and  the  cooking 
methods  include  boiling,  baking,  frying 
and  broiling.  The  methods  deserve 
study.  There  is  an  old  French  proverb 
to  the  effect  that,  once  a  fish  is  out  of 
water,  it  should  not  be  put  back  again, 
and  that  is  something  to  keep  in  mind 
w  hen  about  to  toss  a  fish  into  a  boiling 
pot.  If  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  resort 
to  boiling,  do  it  briefly.  Even  she  Wish, 
which  can  bear  the  treatment  wi  thoul 
turning  lo  pulp,  cannot  take  exten^h  e 
soaking.  (And  by  the  way.  a  little 
vinegar  and  black  pepper  in  the  water 
used  to  boil  lobsters,  crabs  or  shrimp 
add  a  great  deal  of  flavor.)  Even  in 
fish  chowders,  remember 
that  the  main  ingredient  is 
much  pleasanter  when  firm- 
fleshed.  Boiled  fish  in  gen- 
eral is  an  abomination,  and 
this  extends  to  the  old  New 
England  custom  of  boiled  salmon.  A 
salmon  which  can  bear  boiling  or  bak- 
ing really  ought  to  be  spared  such  treat- 
ment. 

Fried  fish  can  be  wonderful  when 
the  grease  is  spared.  Even  in  recipes 
which  call  for  deep  fat,  it  is  usually 
wiser  to  refrain,  and  use  just  enough 
grease  to  keep  the  pan  oiled.  Incident- 
ally, most  fish  are  much  better  if  they 
are  not  fried  in  batter,  although  it  re- 
quires delicate  handling  to  keep  the 
flesh  intact.  Oysters  and  dams  do  need 
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a  batter,  but  smelts,  for  instance,  are 
better  without,  or  with  just  a  dip  in 
beaten  egg.  And  the  best  fried  shrimp 
I  have  ever  eaten  were  shelled  raw, 
fried  in  very  little  fat  with  onions  ana 
mushrooms,  and  served  with  a  thin, 
herb-flavored  tomato  sauce  on  piles  of 
rice,  all  touc  hed  lightly  with  a  little 
white  wine. 

One  of  the  finest  methods  of  prepar- 
ing fish  is  very  infrequently  used,  for 
some  reason  I  have  never  been  able  to 
understand.  Baking  takes  time  and  pa- 
tience, but  it  is  a  way  of  turning  out 
some  wonderful  dishes.  The  Creoles 
have  a  way  of  baking  pompano  in  a 
paper  bag  with  a  bouquet  of  herbs,  and 
nothing  superior  has  been  devised  to 
date.  Pompano  is  a  southern  lish  not 
often  seen  in  northern  markets,  but  the 
method  works  with  any  similar  fish. 
Fillets  are  remarkable  when  baked 
with  tomatoes,  onions,  a  touch  of  herbs 
and  a  liberal  splash  ol  white  wine;  they 
come  out  of  the  oven  covered  wi  th  a 
ric  h  sauce,  and  have  a  nice  moistnesa 
and  a  delicate  flavor  all  their  own. 
Mackerel  c  an  be  stuffed  with  anv  moist 
dressing  and.  if  basted  with  lemon  juice 
w  hile  baking,  produc  es  an  unusual  and 
pleasant  dish.  Fish  which  are  naturally 
oi  Iv  take  to  baking  ver>  well,  and  this 
iv  another  place  where  white  wine  can 
be  used  to  culinary  advan- 
tage. 

The  time  tried  method  of 
broiling  is  fine,  but  it  has 
definite  limitations,  and  it 
is  no  way  to  make  the  fish 
more  alluring.  Unless  something  un- 
usual is  done  with  a  sauce,  the  result  is 
apt  to  be  tasteless  and  just  about  as  dry 
as  sawdust.  T  ry  hollandaise  or  sauce 
Marguery  with  your  broiled  seafood, 
or  even  a  plain  lemon-butter  vain  e,  and 
you  will  effect  a  great  improvement. 
One  of  the  best  and  least-known  li>h 
sauces  is  a  thin  brown  gravy,  with  a 
butter  base,  to  which  almonds  nave 
been  added.  With  sea  bass  or  broiled 
trout,  it  is  an  experience. 

Shellfish  oiler  a  lot  ol  diversification, 
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which  is  a  recommendation  in  this  day 
of  limited  variety.  Most  shellfish  can 
be  served  hot  or  cold,  and  limitless 
variations  are  awaiting  the  exploitation 
of  culinary  experimenters.  Lohster, 
which  turns  up  as  lobster  Newburgh  or 
Thermidor  on  practically  any  restaur- 
ant menu,  can  de  done  a  dozen  other 
ways,  and,  incidentally,  can  be  put  into 
a  bouillabaisse  as  the  feature  of  a  one- 
course  meal.  Oysters  Rockefeller  are 
wonderful,  and  are  amazingly  easy  to 
prepare  at  home  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  every  restaurant  which  serves  them 
surrounds  their  preparation  with  mys- 
tery. As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  more 
easily  done  that  way  than  fried,  believe 
it  or  not,  and  are  the  sort  of  things  that 
will  have  friends  envying  your  skill. 

Wine  belongs  w  ith  fish,  and  the  two 
complement  each  other  perfectly.  Use  a 
while  wine,  and  preferably  one  that  IS 
quite  dry,  if  you  want  the  superior  com- 
bination. Hock,  dry  sauterne,  Ameri- 
can riesling.  or,  if  you  can  find  it.  good 
liebfraumilch,  are  perfect  suggestions, 
but  no  one  complains  about  cham- 
pagne either.  Once,  in  contradiction  to 
all  the  dictates  of  the  connoisseurs,  I 
encountered  a  remarkable  dish  of 
Spanish  mackerel  baked  in  burgundy, 
but  it  was  the  only  occasion  in  which 
1  liked  red  wine  with  fish. 

Salad  is  another  complement  to  fish 
that  shouldn't  be  ignored.  It  is  a  wise 
idea  to  include  some  touch  of  acid  into 
your  menu  featuring  fish,  a  detail  well 
cared  for  by  salad  dressing.  Make  it 
with  wine  vinegar  or  lemon  juice  if  you 
are  serving  wine  too,  by  the  way.  The 
crispness  of  a  good  salad  is  a  nice  con- 
trast to  the  unresisting  consistency  of 
fish,  and  anyway,  the  two  just  seem 
naturally  mated. 

In  short,  since  fish  cannot  be  ignored, 
it  might  as  well  be  given  serious  con- 
sideration, the  blessing  of  optimism 
and  the  aid  of  good  cooking.  And  you'll 
probably  be  amazed  to  find  yourself  a 
nsn-lover,  after  all. 


People 

Some  people  are  just  funny; 

Others,  tricky ; 
And  some  are  just  like  honey — 
Sweet,  hut  sticky. 

Boris  Randolph 
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WHERE  BOSTON  DINES  OUT 

The  Cafe  Royal 

FAMED  FOR  GOOD  FOOD 

QUICK  SERVICE  AND  MODERATE  PRICES 

IN  AN  ATMOSPHERE  OF  CHARM 


The  Tamworth  Bar 
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TWO  POPULAR  SPOTS  FOR  REAL 
ENJOYMENT 
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Jlfieatie:  Slatfo  afi  the  Maan 

By  Barbara  Pearson 

•    DEPARTMENT  • 


Probably  plenty  ol  Bostonians  bad 
a  look-see  at  the  Howard  Richardson 
-Will  iam  Berney  folk  play  Dark  of 
//if  Moon  when  it  was  tried  out  in 
Cambridge  last  summer.  Currently, 
the  plav  is  brightening  the  stage  at  the 
Sh  ubert,  wi  th  the  same  leads,  Carol 
Stone  and  Richard  Hart,  and  the  same 
director.  Robert  Perry. 

Although  this  article  is  necessarily 
written  in  advance  of  the  Boston  open- 
ing, word  comes  from  Philadelphia  that 
the  critics  and  audiences  went  for  the 
folk  play  with  healthy  enthusiasm.  As 
a  matter  of  records,  the  critics  in  Boston 
went  all  out  for  the  play  last  summer, 
which  makes  the  approval  for  the  cur- 
rent run  almost  automatic. 

The  faults  of  Dark  of  the  Mooti  as 
produced  in  Cambridge  last  summer 
were  largely  a  matter  of  limi  ted  space 
and  rather  weak  supporting  players. 
Or  perhaps  it  would  be  much  fairer 
to  say  that  the  supporting  players  were 
good  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  were 
not  trained  singers  or  dancers.  Ad- 
vance  reports  on  the  present  production 
reveal  that  these  handicaps  have  been 
neatly  overcome  through  the  work  of 
a  well-known  choreographer  and  an 
experienced  choral  authority. 

Dark  of  the  Moon  tells  the  story  of 
a  witch  boy  who  falls  in  love  with  a 


Carol  Stone  lias  the  leading  role  in  Dark 
of  the  Moon,  at  the  Sliuberl   thru  Mar.  3. 


human  being.  Because  he  wants  to 
marry  her  and  give  their  child  a  name, 
he  makes  a  bargain  with  the  high  po- 
tentate of  witchdom  to  be  turned  into 
a  human  being.  But  Barbara  Allen, 
his  human  sweetheart,  must  be  faithful 
to  him  for  a  full  year  or  he  shall  return 
to  his  witch  boy  status. 

The  marriage  which  is  agreed  to 
with  reluctance  by  Barbara's  parents 
is,  of  corse,  a  failure.  But  less  through 
the  fault  of  the  unhappy  couple  than 
through  the  superstitious  pressure  of 
the  community.  Barbara's  baby  is  bom 
in  a  hideous  form  and  speedily  burned 
by  the  midwife.  A  revival  meeting, 
staged  by  the  community,  forces  in- 
fidelity on  Barbara  Allen,  and  in  doing 
so,  returns  the  witch  boy  to  his  status 
as  a  witch.  The  forced  infidelity  also 
brings  about  Barbara's  death  high  in 
the  hills  as  the  witch  boy  revels  in  his 

itch's  pleasures. 

Based  as  it  is  on  an  old  legend,  and 
brightened  with  exciting  folk  music, 
Dark  of  the  Moon  is  strictly  out  of  the 
ordinary  run  of  theatre  fare.  And  this 
is  one  season  when  the  old-hat  plots 
and  plays  featuring  them  have  died  a 
horrible  death. 

The  Clover  King,  The  }  ounu  Know 
Best,  and  Last  Stop  are  probably  the 
most  flagrant  examples  of  worn-out 
formulae. 

Richard  Hart,  as  the  witch  boy, 
brings  to  the  part  an  intensity  and 
magnetism  which  mark  him  for  a  com- 
fortable niche  in  the  theatrical  Hall  of 
rame.  ^.aro  I  St  one,  as  Barbara  Allen, 
was  hailed  last  summer  as  the  "per- 
fect" actress  for  the  part  of  the  immoral, 
tragedy  -  starred  human  sweatheart. 
Again  it  is  worth  noting  that  the  Phila- 
delphia theatre  critics  who  have  so  far 
tagged  the  plays  opening  there  in 
much  the  same  plus  or  minus  manner 
that  Boston  critics  and  audiences  have 
when  seen  here  gave  Dark  of  the  Moon 
unanimous  praise. 

Taking  a  backward  look  over  the 
recent  theatrical  past,  it  is  interesting 


to  follow  the  career  of  the  Theatre 
Guild's  new  Barry  Play  starring  Tal- 
lulah  Bankhead.  Foolish  Notion,  pos- 
sessing the  positive  virtue  of  individu- 
ality in  plot  and  theme,  underwent 
plenty  of  alteration  between  the  open- 
ing night  and  the  final  performance  on 
Saturday.  February  17.  Audience  and 
critics  alike  complained  that  the  final 
scene  in  the  third  act  was  muddled.  It 
was  impossible  to  figure  out  whether 
Sophie  Wing,  the  actress,  returned  to 
her  long-missing  husband  or  eloped  as 
planned  with  her  leading  man.  Ap- 
parently Barry  agreed  with  the  criticism 
because  the  final  act  was  re-written  at 
least  four  times  while  the  play  was  in 
Boston.  At  the  last  reports,  Sophie  and 
her  ex-husband  remained  good  friends. 
Her  leading  man.  Donald  Cook,  in  the 
play,  gets  the  girl. 

Another  opening  night  complaint 
was  the  fact  that  the  four  scenes  which 
revealed  how  four  of  the  main  charac- 
ters saw  the  return  of  the  missing  hus- 
band were  not  clearlv  enough  defined. 
Onlv  the  spectacular  imaginings  of  the 
twelve-year-old  daughter  were  clear- 
cut  and  easy  to  recognize.  The  scene 
in  which  lalluiah  imagined  her  hus- 
band's return  was  fairly  easy  to  identify 
because  of  its  theatric  al  quality.  Again, 
by  the  time  Foolish  Notion  left  town, 
the  reasons-why  of  the  imagined  se- 
quences were  made  clear,  you'll  prob- 
ably be  glad  to  hear. 

$    *  * 

As  a  bit  of  incidental  intelligence, 
7  he  Billhoard  s  tabulation  of  the  wrong 
and  ri  ght  guesses  of  Boston  critics  now 
lists  Leslie  Sloper  at  the  top  of  the 
list  for  picking  the  hits.  Broadway  hit 
classification  is  only  tallied  up  after 
the  hundredth  performance  on  the 
stem.  The  ratings  may  change  before 
the  season  is  over,  but  Sloper  of  The 
(  hristian  Science  Monitor  is  currently 
on  the  top. 

*    *  * 

7  he  Clover  Ring,  with  Philip  Merri- 
vale  in  the  lead,  gave  up  the  ghost  after 
one  week  at  the  Plvmouth.  The  rea- 
sons-wbj  are  obvious  when  you  con- 
sider that  the  plav  dea  It  with  an  old 
ivy-covered  plot  about  an  older  man 
who  fell  in  love  with  his  young  nurse. 
She,  in  turn,  falls  in  love  with  his  son. 
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Even  the  attempt  to  bring  things  up 
In  d.ite  by  making  the  son  an  Air  Force 
hero  couldn't  help  much.  It  would  have 
heen  more  interesting  to  nave  the  son 
,1  |  F  working  in  a  war  plant.  Then  the 
results  wouldn't  have  been  quite,  yes, 
quite  as  foregone  from  curtain  rise. 

This,  incidentally,  is  one  o  f  the  puz- 
zling things  about  producers  and  cast 
alike.  Why  does  any  producer  bother 
with  a  play  of  definite  antiquity  as  to 
plot/  With  things  moving  so  rapidly  in 
the  world,  who  really  cares  about  a 
middle-aged  artist  and  his  love  for  his 
young  nurse?  The  artist  in  question, 
probably.  Few  others  who  saw  The 
Clover  Ring. 

Or  take  The  Young  Know  Best 
which  played  the  Copley  Theatre  at 
Christmas  time.  The  title  gave  every 
reviewer  a  held  day  for  puns,  but  the 
plot  was  so  thin  that  even  the  cast 
seemed  to  need  a  lot  of  stimulants  to 
ranv  on.  Th  is  one.  too.  folded  at  the 
end  of  one  week  and  will  be  seen  no 
more.  This  one  dealt  with  a  middle- 
aged  writer,  famous  for  his  lady-killing 
charm,  who  returned  to  visit  his 
divorced  wi  fe  with  the  idea  of  c  harm- 
ing her  into  re-marriage.  In  this  opus, 
the  young  financee  of  another  Air 
(  orps  hero  falls  in  I  ove  wi  th  the  mid- 
dle-aged author.  Which  is  at  least  a 
switch  on  The  Clover  Ring's  m.a. 
painter. 

\  ery  little  advance  material  on  the 
Max  Gordon  production  o  f  Much  Ado 
.\houl  Love  has  crossed  the  desk.  It 
will  have  its  world  premiere  at  the 
Colonial  on  Friday.  February  23.  The 
book  for  the  show  is  by  Weill  and  the 
lyrics  are  by  Arthur  Gershwin.  John 
Murray  Anderson  is  staging,  and  Jo 
Mei  Iziner  is  doing  the  sets.  The  cast 
is  headed  by  Melville  Cooper,  Earl 
Wrightson,  Beverly  Taylor,  Lotte 
Lenya,  Ferdi  Hoffman,  and  Jean 
Guiles.  Much  Ado  will  stay  in  Boston 
for  three  and  one  half  weeks. 

*    *  * 

New  York  critics  received  Star  in  the 
Window,  rechristened  Alice  in  Arms 
with  tepid  interest.  But  the  latest  re- 
ports indicate  that  audiences,  largely 
(  row  ded  w  ith  servicemen  and  women, 
find  the  comedy  amusing.  And  this  is 


where   the   payoff  comes— at   the  box  Saul    Kaplan,    able    manager    of  the 

office.  ,    (y  * •■'  Colonial,  deny  thai   the  reason  stems 

•  I  mm  <  ensorship  problems.  I  he  fact  is 

Over  the  Shoulder:   hooking  back  trial  theatres  have  not  been  available 

On    the  past   few  months,  one   ol    the  when,  the  producers  wanted  them.  T  h': 

noticeable  facts  whic  h  stand  out  is  the  Colonial,  with  Sing  Out  Sweet  Land. 


Melville  Cooper  and  Gloria  Story  in  a  scene  from  "Much  Ado  About  Love' 
opening  at  the  Colonial  Theatre  on  February  2~>. 


large  number  ol  plays;  AM  Icomedies 
dominating  the  local  ^tage.  f  ew  musi- 
cals, in  c  omparison,  haye  detwatecl  line 
local  scene,  and  the*se:have  Iveen  good 
ones  sin  li  "as  Sing:  Out  Swvt'l:  Land. 
and  On  The  7  ow  if. "i?!  he  fist  'lor.  the 
future  is  signific  antly  thin  •  at  the  mo- 
ment. The  theatre-iVtise  '  *^tjkni  Kavan- 
augh  of  the  Boston  timber!  office  and 


On  7  he  Town,  and  J.  J.  Shubert's 
Lady  of  Q  uestion  has  led  tlie  musical 
processton  thus  far.  I  he  Shubert 
Th<  Nil  re.  wi  th  the  road  engagements  of 
(  atherine  Wcis  Great,  Star  lime,  and 
revivals  ol  trusty  operetta  favorites  has 
provided  musicals  for  Boston  but  has 
been  the  scene  of  no  outstanding  pre- 
views during  the  past  months. 


February  23,  1943 
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Buy 
One  More 
War  Bond 
Today 


By  George  Plimpton 

•     CRITICISM  • 


Commodore  Records  in  its  classics  of 
swing  works  has  recently  released  sin- 
gle recordings  featuring  the  Sid  Catlett 
Quartet,  the  Edmond  Hall  Sextet,  the 
Chu  Berry  ensemble,  and  a  record  of 
piano  solos  by  John  Buskin.  The  group 
is  quite  good,  with  credit  for  the  best 
record  going  to  drummer  Sid  Catlett 
and  his  quartet. 

The  quartet  does  Just  a  Riff  and 
Memories  of  You,  with  Ben  Webster 
featured  on  tenor  sax  on  both  sides.  Just 
a  Riff  is  somewhat  overpunctuated  by 
the  Catlett  drum,  as  is  the  due  of  most 
band  music  in  which  the  leader  is  the 
drummer.  As  a  result,  there  is  a  ques- 
tion raised  as  to  who  is  the  featured 
musician,  but  the  record  is  wild,  pow- 
erful, and  will  be  enjoyed  by  jazz  lov- 
ers. Memories  of  You  is  a  slower  num- 
ber, and  the  Ben  Webster  sax  is  preva- 
lent in  all  its  artistry,  taking  on  in 
rougher  form,  a  Coleman  Hawkins  sax 
style. 

Downtown  Cafe  Boogie  and  Up- 
town Cafe  Blues  are  the  Edmond  Hall 
gifts  to  Commodore  Records.  Down 
town  Boogie  features  a  very  fine  Edd 
Heywood  piano  with  solos  taken  by 
Emmett  Berry  on  trumpet.  Edmond 
Hall  on  clarinet  and  Vic  Dickenson  on 
trombone.  On  moving  uptown,  the 
group  cools  off  somewhat  and  renders 
an  excellent  blues  number  featuring  the 
whole  group  with  Eddie  Heywood 
again  best  with  his  lively  piano  inter 
pretations.  The  leader  of  the  group.  Mr. 
Hall,  produces  a  sonorous  misnote  at 
one  point  with  his  clarinet,  but  never- 
theless the  record  is  a  fine  buy. 

for  hot  jazz  and  some  good  Lips 
Paige  trumpet.  Monday  at  Clintons 
and  Blowing  Up  a  Breeze  by  Chu 
Berry  and  his  jazz  ensemble  are  sug- 
gested. John  Buskin  finishes  the  group 
with  his  piano  playing  of  Serenade  in 
Thirds  and  /  Can't  Get  Started.  Not 
jazzed  at  all  and  very  simple,  his  inter- 
pretative efforts  are  good,  but  Buskin 
is  most  certainly  not  an  outstanding 
player.  His  playing  has  little  depth  and 
replicas  of  his  style  are  to  be  heard  in 
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every  bar,  inn,  and  honky-tonk  in  the 
nation. 

Speaking  of  piano  music,  a  Victor 
album  entitled  Doubling  on  the  Irories, 
and  featuring  Arthur  Whittemore  and 
Jock  Lowe  is  brought  to  mind.  These 
two  artists  go  to  the  other  extreme  of 
Buskin's  playing,  and  with  all  the  vim 
possible,  struggle  through  a  maze  of 
choking  chords,  impressive  arpeggios 
and  glissandos,  fantastically  feeble 
rhythms,  and  emerge  slightly  exhausted 
from  their  efforts  having  left  their  audi- 
ence quite  unimpressed  and  bored  to 
tears. 

In  Temptation.  Whittemore  and 
Lowe  spend  half  the  record  running 
their  respective  thumbs  up  and  down 
the  keyboard  in  glissandos  and  then 
when  they  finally  reach  Temptation  it- 
se  If.  thev  ruin  it  with  bizarre  rh\thm> 
in  the  bass.  Their  attempts  at  the  hu- 
morous fall  completely  flat  in  a  ditty 
enti  tied  The  N  eurotic  Goldfish.  Bqgin 
the  Beguine  is  slightly  better,  and  if 
such  a  thing  can  be  said,  is  the  best 
work  in  the  album.  In  short,  it  sounds 
like  Begin  the  Beguine.  which  is  more 
than  can  be  said  lor  the  others.  I  his 
record  has  /  Should  Loose  1  ou  and 
Down  South  American  Way  on  the 
other  side,  a  horror  double-header,  to 
be  heard  with  the  queerest  rhythms  this 
side  of  the  Congo. 

The  other  records  in  the  album  in- 
clude a  overdramatized  Sight  and  Day 
with  Seldom  the  Sun.  and  a  record  of 
Waltzes,  entitled  Wall:  Fantasy.  In 
this,  we  hear  a  simple  waltz  theme 
snowed  under  by  crashing  chords  and 
pentble  ripplings.  f  antasy  would  have 
been  a  more  apt  title. 

Surprisingly  enough,  a  happy  me- 
dium between  the  simpleness  of  Buskm 
and  the  tempestuousness  ol  Whitte- 
more-Lowe  is  to  be  found  in  a  record- 
ing by  Jose  Iturbi  ol  all  people.  Not 
that  Iturbi  is  the  only  man  who  strikes 
ti  happy  medium,  but  he  does  do  an  in- 
teresting and  good  recording  of  two 
compositions  by  Morton  Could,  one 
Boogie   Woogie  Etude,   and  a  blues 
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number.  As  Morton  Gould  composi- 
tions, they  are  played  in  somewhat 
classical  style  by  Iturbi,  but  rather  than 
tremendous  chords,  there  are  little  in- 
tricate and  interesting  passages  that  do 
add  a  certain  depth  which  Buskin 
lacks.  Blues  is  the  better  of  the  two, 
with  some  wonderful  player  piano 
effects  in  the  treble  done  by  the  Car- 
negie-Hollywood artist. 

Some  of  the  melodies  from  J.  C. 
Wilson's  Bloomer  Girl  have  appeared 
on  the  market  on  single  records.  Decca 
Records  presents  Bing  Crosby  with 
Evelina  and  The  Eagle  and  Me,  while 
riva  I  Col  umbia  puts  forth  Evelina  and 
Right  as  the  Rain  with  Frankie  Carle's 
orchestra  and  Paul  Allen  on  the  vocals. 
1  he  tunes  from  that  current  Broadway 
hit  are  most  certainly  not  as  catchy  as 
those  of  Oklahoma,  but  the  lyrics  are  a 
delight,  and  in  these  two  records  are 
performed  to  their  capacity. 

The  re  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk 
about  a  single  record  and  song  entitled 
Rum  ana  Coca-Cola.  The  song  has 
been  banned  from  the  radio;  Pepsi- 
Cola  and  Coca-Cola  have  started  an- 
other wild  feud,  with  Pepsi  trying  to 
buy  the  song  for  huge  amounts  of 
money  in  order  to  change  the  lyrics  to 
Rum  and  Pepsi-Cola;  "Lime"  has  been 
substituted  for  "rum"  in  some  cities;  in 
other  cities,  the  song  can't  be  played  at 
all.  Nevertheless,  a  great  deal  of  hub- 
hub  has  ensued  over  really  nothing 
much  at  all.  The  tune  of  'Rum'  and  ? 
Cola  is  catchy  but  very  childish  and 
simple.  The  rather  'juicy'  lyrics,  which 
apparently  cons  titute  the  smash  of  the 
song,  concern  Trinidad,  rum.  and  the 
Yankee  dolla-a-a-a.  There  is  a  rather 
nice  line  about  cooling  off  in  the  day- 
time after  a  night  of  love,  which  is 
tepidly  sung  to  us  by  the  Andrew  Sis- 
ters accompanied  by  Vic  Shoen's  or- 
chestra. But  we  were  much  more 
pleased  wi  th  the  more  earthy  meal  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Decca  Record- 
One  Meat  Ball. 

Illusions 

The  more  men  talk,  the  more  confusion. 
So,  do  not  stop  to  argue  why; 

Just  grab  yourself  a  small  illusion 
And  live  with  it  until  you  die. 

Boris  Randolph 


February  23, 
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Mimic:  Gatyut  and  Catca£t& 

By  B.  B.  Schneider 

>  lOnf  «»'  -  i  « J  *ji  f  I J  I' llHf  |)i  till 

•     CRITfC*$$fl  • 

From  time  to  time  I  shall  make  a  state-     formed.  Unfortunately, 


ment  of  critical  policy  where,  it  seems 
to  be  called  for.  Partlv  because  this 
publication  appears  every  second  w  eek, 
a  mere  review  of  the  newspaper  type 
may  be  either  meaningless  or  irritating, 
depending  on  whether  the  event  re- 
viewed was  indifferent,  bad,  or  worth 
having  attended. 

The  two  reci  tals  and  one  concert  of 
the  past  two  weeks  which  I  have 
singled  out  for  review  in  this  column 
lall  into  each  category. 

Mischa  Elman  appeared  before  an 
almost-capacity  audience  at  Symphony 
Hall  who  greeted  him  warmly,  in  due 
accordance  with  press-release  praises. 
His  performance  scarcely  warranted  the 
ovation.  Even  less  did  his  choice  of  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Elman  opened  with  the  Vitali 
Chaconne,  which  he  played  with  all 
the  tone-lushness  for  which  he  is  re- 
nowned. The  music  itself  is  sentimental 
but  not  c  ompletely  unbearable  if  played 

th  restraint  and  crispness.  Mr.  EI- 
man's  tendency  to  overdo  the  admitted 
loveliness  o  I  I,  is  tone,  to  the  extent  that 
it,  graphically,  would  present  a  straight 
line,  is  far  too  much  of  a  good  thing.  In 
violin  playing,  as  in  any  musical  per- 
lormance,  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
mere  good  tone.  There  are  many  good 
tones,  of  varying  qualityr-which  must 
be  brought  into  play  if  the  performance 
is  to  hold  any  interest  at  all. 

The  low-point  of  the  evening,  per- 
haps of  any  evening,  was  Richard 
Strauss'  Sonata,  op.  t8.  The  work  is 
three  movements  of  pot-pourri,  repre- 
senting a  youthful  work  which  may  be 
creditable  as  the  burnt  offering  of  a 
Conservatory  student  but  which  gives 
little  indication  as  to  the  composer's 
potentialities  for  development.  Even  so, 
when  one  compares  this  opus  18  with 
the  Beethoven  opus  18  quartets  one 
begins  to  think  seriously  on  the  rela- 
tionship of  real  genius  and  its  mani- 
festation even  in  the  earliest  of  works. 

The  Concerto  in  D  Major  of  Mozart 
was  the  only  memorable  music  per- 


Mr.  Elman 
lacks  the 'delicacy  and  subtlety  which 
Mozart  demands  of  any  performance  in 
technique  and  understanding  as  to 
what  the  little  black  marks!"on  paper 
really  mean.  Had  Mr.  Elman  followed 
the  dictates  of  his  accompanist.  Leo- 
pold Mittman.  whose  playing  had  vigor 
and  honesty,  the  result  would  not  have 
been  as'of  a  fiddler  playing  Ethelbert 

\<  \  in  at  a  Jew  ish  wedding. 

>•':.*        *  * 

Indifferent,  verging  on  the  pleasura- 
ble, was  Efrem  Zimbalist's  recital.  Mr. 
Zimbalist  also  played  the  Vitali  Clia- 
conne  concerning  which  I've  already 
had  my  say.  The  large  work  was 
Brah  ms'  Sonata  in  I)  minor,  a  fairly 
didl  though  competent  work  which  was 
given  routine  perfortnanc  e.  The  Adagio 
was  well  played,  however.  Mr.  Zimbal- 
ist exploiting  with  excellent  taste  the 
moving  melanch  oly  of  the  piece. 

\s  did  Mr.  El  man.  Mr.  Zimbalisl 
performed  an  arrangement  by  Wil- 
helmj  of  a  Chopin  Nocturne.  Now. 
some  composers  may  not  know  what 
they  are  about  in  their  choice  of  med- 
ium. Chopin  was  not  one  of  these.  He 
was  not  only  to  the  piano  born,  but  to 
the  piano  Wedded.  With  all  the  sensi- 
tivity of  the  artist  he  was.  he  wrote  his 
music  almost  exclusively  for  piano  and. 
in  fa.  t.  is  one  of  the  handful  who  know 
the  nature  o  I  the  beas  t  thev  are  train- 
ing.    Particularly    in    the  nocturnes, 

hid  1  present  obstacles  almost  insur- 
mountable to  many  an  able  pianist,  did 
C  hopin  know  his  own  mind.  1  he  value 
of  these  piec  es  lies  not  in  lovely,  lilting, 
hummable  melod\  They  are  ra  ther 
more  like  the  highly  developed  art-song 
ol  Beethoven  and  Schumann,  where 
the  piano  is  as  essential  as  the  voice 
and  words.  I  he  Chopin  nocturne  is  a 
stunning  display  ol  piano  writing,  the 
almost-too-feathery  melodic  line  being 
rrtatfed  Ana  kept  in  shape  by  the  ac  com- 
paniment. 1  6'  grab  the  melody  from  its 
pianistic  context,  an'<3  throw  it  at  the 
mercies  of  the  violin  with  its  own  par- 
ticular limitations,   is  to  distort  com- 


pletely the  meaning  and  worth  of 
Chopin. 

*        *  * 

Having  missed  the  first  concert  of  mu- 
sic by  Alan  Hovhanness.  1  dashed  over 
to  Jordan  Hall  to  see  and  hear  what 
I  could. 

Except  for  two  pieces,  one  for  Choir 
and  String  Orchestra  and  the  other  for 
String  Orchestra,  which  were  based  on 
Armenian  themes,  the  program  con- 
sisted of  original  works. 

The  most  notable  was  a  piano  con- 
certo, the  program  notes  assuring  us  it 
is  "in  a  new  form,"  called  Lousadzak 
(Corning  0/  Light.)  conducted  and  per- 
lormed  by  Mr.  Hovhanness.  The  com- 
poser uses  the  piano  not  as  piano,  but 
in  imitation  of  the  tar.  saz  and  kanoon, 
which  I  presume  are  strictly  percussive 
instruments.  Not  having  acquaintance 
with  these  instruments,  I  can  scarcely 
tell  how  successful  an  imitation  it  was. 
Having  more  than  a  bowing  acquaints 
ance  with  the  piano,  however.  1  object 
to  its  exploitation  as  percussion  instru- 
ment exclusively,  at  least  where  the 
composition  is  entitled  Piano  Concerto. 
\s  a  matter  ol  fa<  t,  the  music,  although 
strange  to  Boston  bred  ears,  was  not 
as  completely  ridiculous  a-  li r>t  mi^hi 
appear.  Such  music  has  been  written 
lor  modern  ballet  and  there  has  its 
place.  The  drawback  of  the  perform- 
ance as  it  was  given  was  simply  that 
the  music  was  accompaniment  to  some- 
thing that  did  not  quite  appear,  al- 
though Mr.  Hovhanness  had  a  vague 
program  in  mind. 

Really  enjoyable  were  two  songs, 
one  folk  like  in  quality,  one  in  Alleluia, 
which  are  beautifully  written  .mil 
which  were  very  nicely  sung  by  Oeran 
S.  Dinjian. 

The  limitations  of  the  concert  were 
the  limitations  of  almost  an\  concert 
given  over  to  the  performance  of  a  sin- 
gle man's  work.  The  advantages,  extra- 
musically  speaking,  were  greater  than 
is  usually  the  case.  I  «>r  the  whole  tliin<_> 
was  a  Family  affair  in  the  best  sense. 
The  orchestra   was   not  at  all  profes 

sional.  but  obviously  enjoyed  playing 

and  seem  to  be  ver\  Fond  ol  Mr.  Hov- 
hanness. The  choir  sang  with  rt- 1  i  - 1 1 
and  smiled  at  the  applause  in  such  a 
wa\  as  to  donate  it  gladly  to  Mr.  Hov- 
hanness. 
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Entertainment:  Meui  SAaut* 


By  Jerry  Walters 

DEPARTMENT 


Arthur  Ray  and  his  "pianovelties" 
followed  Buddy  Bonds  at  the  end  of 
his  record-breaking  run  at  trie  Hotel 
Myles  Standish  cocktail  lounge,  and  is 
the  current  attraction  there. 

Ray,  a  native  of  Boston,  began  his 
musical  career  as  an  accordionist,  never 
dreaming  he  was  destined  to  become 
one  of  showdoms  great  pianists.  He 
studied  music  for  several  years  as  a 
boy,  paying  his  own  way  by  selling 
papers,  running  errands,  and  odd  jobs. 
His  family  originally  desired  that  he 
become  a  priest  but  changed  their 
minds  when  his  talent  as  a  musical 
artist  was  .recognized. 

A  likeable  young  chap,  he  presents 
all  the  leading  popular  tunes  with  re- 
freshing arrangements.  His  treatment  of 
Viennese  waltzes  is  especially  styled. 
He  has  made  his  own  arrangements  of 
the  concertos  of  the  masters,  Grieg, 
Tst  liaikowsky,  and  the  rest,  showing 
restraint  lest  he  impair  the  classics  and 
yet  bringing  something  new  to  an  old 
art. 

*        *  # 

Arthur  Lee  Simpkins,  the  handsome 
young  negro  tenor  appearing  now  at 
the  Latin  Quarter  was  lucky  enough  to 
catch  the  eye  and  ear  of  movieland's 
top  executive,  Metro's  L.  B.  Mayer. 
The  result:  a  long  term  contract  w  ill. 
that  studio  and  night  cl  ub  stardom. 

Simpkins  is  blessed  with  a  voice  that 
ranges  successfully  from  the  domains  of 
boogie  woogie  to  the  more  rarified  at- 
mosphere of  the  operatic  aria. 

An  earnest,  sincere  and  extremely 
likeable  fellow,  Simpkins  is  a  native  of 
Georgia  and  is  a  graduate  of  the  Jul- 
nard  ochoo  I  of  Music. 

Simpkins  astounds  audiences  by 
singing  in  such  languages  as  Italian, 
French,  Spanish  and  even  Hebrew. 

Giving  support  to  Simpkins  are 
Wayne  and  Marlin  who  present  A 
Rhapsody  in  Balance,  and  the  charm- 
ing dance  team  of  the  Whitney  Sisters 
plus  the  Latin  Quarter  dancing  girls. 

In  the  cocktail  lounge  Newell  and 
Ste  ger  are  again  held  over  with  Cogan 


and  Burke  sharing  honors  in  singing 
and  playing  the  songs  of  the  day  by 
request. 

Something  new  has  been  added  at 
the  Town  House,  favorite  meeting  and 
eating  place  for  stars  of  stage,  screen 
and  radio.  In  the  cocktail  lounge  soft 
melodies  are  played  nightly  on  the 
piano. 

*        *  * 

In  presenting  a  member  of  the  New 
York  Stock  exchange  as  an  entertainer, 
the  Club  Mayfair  can  legitimately 
claim  to  have  something  new  in  thea- 
trical and  nightclub  entertainment.  The 
Wall  Streeter  is  Georgie  Price,  a  gen- 
tleman well  known  to  show  business, 
who  has  been  devoting  his  time  for 
the  past  several  years  to  his  brokerage 
lirm  on  the  exchange.  Now  Georgie  has 
decided  he  can  combine  Wall  Street 
and  shows  with  hardly  any  trouble  and 
he's  back  with  new  songs,  new  jokes, 
and  new  imitations. 

Billed  originally  as  "Little  Georgie," 
Price  rose  to  stardom  in  the  theatre 
while  still  in  his  early  teens.  Then,  as 
now,  he  sang  songs,  told  stories,  and 
did  impressions.  At  17,  he  starred  in 


many  Ziegfeld  shows  and  Shubert  mu- 
sicals. 

Away  back  in  1934  he  suddenly  de- 
cided to  leave  the  entertainment  world 
and  go  in  to  the  brokerage  business. 
Georgie  paid  $95,000  for  a  seat  on  the 
exchange  and  departed  from  Broad- 
way. 1  he  business  thrived,  but  a  hank- 
ering for  the  theatre  finally  brought 
him  back  to  the  grease  paint  again, 
eight  years  later. 

His  repertoire  includes  original  paro- 
dies and  travesties  on  life.  Price's  sar- 
donic portrayals  of  Harry  Richman. 
George  Jessel,  Eddie  Cantor,  Al  Jolson 
and  other  well  known  people  are  so 
devastating  that  they  some  times  em- 
barrass the  originals. 

Sha  ring  honors  in  this  current  show 
at  the  Mayfair  is  Jeanette  Garrette.  "a 
symphony    in    taps"    and    the  lovely 

dance  team  of  LeBrun  and  Campbell. 

*    *  * 

In  a  return  engagement  at  the  Oval 
Room  in  the  Hotel  Copley-Plaza  is 
Tommy  Dix,  singing  star  of  the  musical 
film  Best  Foot  Forward.  On  the  same 
bill  with  Tommy  is  Marianne,  an  in- 
terpretive dancer  who  has  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  one  of  the  best  in  the 
country.  She  has  appeared  in  many  fine 
night  clubs  throughout  the  land,  in- 
cluding the  Chez  Paree  in  Chicago  and 
the  Colonial  Inn  in  M  iami  Beach.  She 
has  been  with  the  Paul  Whiteman 
show  for  more  than  a  year. 
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When  in  Mem  y&%k 


MatelA  —  Cast  of,  SAfiA 


Bowman  Room.  Hotel  Biltmore.  43rd  &  Madi- 
son Ave..  (MU.  O-7020). 

Glass  Hat.  Hotel  Belmont  Plaza,  Lex.  Ave.  & 
49th  St.  (Wl.  2-1200).  Entertainment.  Dinner 
from  $1.05.  Min.  Sat.,  fiols..  Kol.  eves.  $2.50 
after  10  p.m.  and  $2.00  other  days. 

Roosevelt  Hotel  Grill,  45th  St..  &  Madison 
Ave.  (MU.  6-0200). 

Motel*  -  We<U  ef  ZiftA 

Actor's  Broadway  Cocktail  Lounge.  Hotel 
Astor.  Times  Square.  (CI.  6-6000). 

Blue  Room.  Hotel  Lincoln.  44th  &  8th  Ave. 
(CI.  6-4500).  Sun.  $1.00  weekdays.  $1.50  Sat. 
Min.  $1.50  weekdays  and  $2.50  on  Sat. 

Cafe  Rouge.  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  33rd  &  7th 
Ave.  (PE.  6-3000).  Dinner  from  $2.50.  Cover 
$1.00  weekdays:  $1.50  Sat.  and  Kol.  eves. 

Cocoanut  Grove.  Park  Central  Hotel.  56th 
St.  &  7th  Ave.  CI.  7-8000.  Din.  from  $2.50. 
Min.  from  $1  weekdays;  other  days  from  $2. 
A  roof  top  fun  spot  overlooking  the  East  and 
Hud  son  Rivers.  (Mon.  nite  service  only  $1  for 
dinner  and  show;  no  cover,  no  min.). 

Green  Room.  Hotel  Edison.  47th  &  B'way. 
(CI.  6-5000).  Dinner  from  $2.oo-$2.50  Sat.  & 
Sun.  Min.   $2  Mon.-Wed.:  $2.50  Thurs.-Sat. 

Hotel  Victoria  Chatterbox  Bar,  7th  Ave.  at 
51st  St.  All  cocktails  30c  4  to  7  daily.  Famous 
Candlelight  Room. — Luncheons  from  50c — Din- 
ner from  90c.  Dancing  nightly  from  10  p.m. 
No  cover— no  min. 

Marine  Hotel.  Hotel  McAlpin.  34th  St.  6 
Broadway.  (PE.  6-5700).  Dependable  cuisine. 
Entertainment.  Dinner  from  $1.75.  No  cov.  Min. 
Friday  after  9.30.  $1.75:  Sat..  $2.25.  No  danc- 
ing Monday.  A  unique  grotto  like  room. 

Ice  Terrace.  Hotel  New  Yorker.  34th  St.  & 
8th  Ave.  (ME.  3-1000).  Dinner  from  $2.  Cover 
$1  after  10  p.m.  exc.  Sat.  and  holiday  eves, 
when  it  is  $1.50. 

Ctu&s  and  S,uch 

Algiers.  23  W.  8th  Street.  (OR.  4-9845).  Ro- 
mantic Algerian  Club  in  Greenwich  Village. 
Dinner  from  $1.25.  3  shows. 

Armando's.  54  E.  55th  St.  (PL.  5-0760).  Lunch- 
eon, cocktails,  dinner  and  supper.  No  cover  or 
min. 

Casino  Russe.  157  W.  56th  St.  (CI.  6-6116). 
A  glorious  and  sophisticated  Russian  Club  with 
entertainment  and  excellent  food.  Min.  $2.50 
after  10  except  Sat.  when  it  is  $3. 

Cerutti.  643  Madison  (Bet.  59  6  60).  EL.  5- 
4194.  Luncheon  from  $1.25.  Dinner  from  $2.25. 

Coq  Rouce.  65  E.  56th  St.  PL.  3-8887.  Excellent 
cuisine.  Sophisticated  dining  place.  Entertain- 
ment. Min.  $1.50  after  10:30. 

El  Chico.  80  Grove  St.  (CH.  2-4645).  Show  at 
8:30.  11:30  and  1:30.  Dinner  from  $1.85.  Min. 
$2.00  wknts.;  $3.00  Sat.;  $2.50  Sun.  and  hoi. 

eves. 

El  Morocco.  154  E.  54th  St.  (EL.  5-8769).  $2 

cover  after  10:30  p.m. 

Game  Cock.  14  E.  44th  St.  For  luncheon,  dinner 
and  on  thru  the  evening.  Entertainment. 

Greenwich  Village  Inn.  2  Sheridan  Square. 
(CH.  2-6165).  Dinner  from  $2. 


Hour  Glass.  Mary  O'Brien's.  42  East  53rd  St. 
(EL.  5-7968 — 5-9159).  Cocktail  hour,  dinner, 
supper,   continuous  entertainment.   Open   till  4 

a.m. 

Jack  Dempsey's.  1619  Broadway  at  50th  St. 
(CO.  5-7875).  Most  popular  Broadway  gather- 
ing place.  Good  food — dancing.  No  cover.  No 
minimum. 

Latin  Quarter.  B'way  at  48th  St.  (CI.  6-1737). 
Gay  Parisian  show  at  8  and  12.  Dinner  from 
$2.00.  Minimum  $2  weekdays;  $3  Friday  and 
Saturday. 

Leon  &  Eddie's.  33  W.  52nd  St.  (EL.  5-9414). 
Famous  fun  and  food  spot.  Continuous  enter- 
tainment and  show  at  8.  10.  12.  2:30.  Min. 
$3.50  after  10  p.m.  weekkdays:  other  days  $4. 

Monte  Carlo.  51  E.  54th.  No  cover  ever.  Mini- 
mum $3  weekdays  and  $4  Sat.  and  hols. 

Number  One  Bar.  i  Fifth  Ave.  Dinner  and  on 
thru  the  evening.  Ent.  and  an  attractive  crowd. 

Old  Roumanian.  169  Allen  St.  (GR.  3-9595  ) 
Famous  for  Mushk  Steak  and  a  big  Interna- 
tional Revue.  Dinner  $1.65. 

One.  Two.  Three.  E.  54th  St.  Soft  lights.  Dis- 
tinguished cuisine. 

Penthouse.  30  Central  Pk.  So.  See  for  yourself 
this  lovely  dining  spot.  Luncheon  from  $1.  Din- 
ner from  $2. 

Radio  Frank's.  70  E.  55th  St.  (EL.  5-9258). 
Continuous  fun. 

Stork  Club.  3  53rd  St.  (PL.  3-1940). 

Village  Barn.  52  W.  8th  St.  (ST.  9-8841). 
Very  good  food  and  fun  involving  a  show,  danc- 
ing and  rural  hi  jinks. 

Weylin  Bar.  54th  St.  East  of  Madison.  Fun  for 
cocktails.  Entertainment  from  sundown  on.  No 
cover.  No  minimum. 

Winslow  Bar.  551I1  ft  Madison  Ave.  A  cute  bar 
and  a  crowd  that  s  fun  to  be  with. 


dmexican  Menu 

Bryant  Transportation  Room.  54th  &  B  way. 
For  luncheon  and  dinner  and  top  notch  drinks 

Chesapeake.  Madison  Ave.,  bet.  34th  &  35th. 
Outstanding  cuisine  and  delightful  atmosphere. 

Skipper.  Really  Home  Cooked  Food.  Famous  for 
Filet  Mignon.  Fried  Chicken  and  Lobster  Din- 
ners. 7  East  44th  St..  56  West  47th  St..  160 
E.  48th  St.  Open  1  a.m.  daily.  Sun.  Dinner 
Irom  1  p.m..  $1.35.  Cocktails. 


Town  &  Country,  284  Park  Ave.  Manhattan's 
newest  and  definitely  the  place  to  dine.  Famed 
Drury  Lane  food.  Country  dining  room  for  men 
only.  Drury  Lane  branch  at  47  East  49th  St. 

Continental 

English  Grill,  in  the  lower  Plaza  Rockefeller 
Center.  Typical  English  Menus  a  la  carte. 
Luncheon  entrees  from  60c.  Open  1 1  to  1  a.m., 
incl.  Sunday. 

Vutcfi 

Holland  House  Taverne.  10  Rockefeller  Plaza 
at  48th  Street.  Recommended  for  its  Dutch  Cui- 
sine and  the  many  and  interesting  authentic 
Dutch  antiques  used  in  the  decoration.  Lucheon 
Specials  from  60c.  Dinner  from  $1.75. 

Sstencfi 

Belle  Meuniere.  12  E.  52nd  St.  (Wl.  2-9437). 
Decorative  triumph.  Royal  fare  served.  Closed 

Sunday. 

Honor e  s  La  Couquille.  139  East  5»nd  St.  (EL. 
5-8561).  Charming  French  Restaurant. 

Cafe  Louis  XIV.  Rockefeller  Center  (CL.  6- 
3800).  French  elegance.  Prix  Fixe  luncheon 
$1.50.  and  a  Pre-Theatre  dinner  from  $2  from 

6  p.m.  A  la  carte  specialties. 

La  Salle  Du  Bois.  36  E  60th  St.  and  the  Cafe 
du  Bois  at  10  E.  52nd  St.  Distinguished  cuisine 
and  liqueurs  at  reasonable  prices. 

JjUetnatienat 

Lindy  s.  1655  B  way.  Broadway's  Town  Hall. 

Mayan.  16  West  51st  Street.  (6-5800).  Intriguing 
decoration  and  superb  food.  Luncheon  entrees 
from  65c.  Sizzling  skillet  dinner,  from  $1.75. 
Different    national   dish  each  day. 

Sardi's.  254  W.  44th  St.  (LA.  4-5785).  Theatri- 
cal celebrities  meeting  place. 

Jtalian 

Barbetta's.  321  W  46th  St.  (ME.  3-8185). 
I  hirty-six  years  of  service  of  good  Italian  food. 

Inexpensive. 

Vesuvio.  163  W.  48th  St.  Authentic  Italian  food, 
including  lime  honored  favorites.  Bar.  Luncheons 
and  Dinner.  Closed  Sundays. 

Zuccas.  118  W.  49th  St.  (BR.  p-551 1 ).  A  as 

year  reputation  for  "the  perfect  meal.  Bar. 

SiUiedi&h 

Castleholm.  334  W.  57th  St.  (CI.  7  0873). 
Smorgasbord  as  prelude  to  hearty  dining.  Danc- 
ing to  the  music  of  the  Norsemen. 

Wivel.  254  W.  54th  St.  (CI.  7-9056).  Famoiu 
for  its  Swedish  Smorgasbord.  Dinner  from  $1.85. 
No  minimum  except  Saturday. 

S.UUAA 

Swiss  Pavilion.  38  E.  50th  St  (EL.  5-S080). 
Superb  Swiss  and  Continental  food.  Paul  Bur- 
ger. Mgr  Luncheon  from  $1.25.  Dinner  from 
$2.00  Closed  Sunday. 
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'From  vwss  and  fern  and  shy  small  flowers  a  fragrance 


.  .  .  Remember  the  wood  you 


walked  in  as  a  child?  Here  is  a  fragrance  as  haunting  as  that 


loveliness  recalled.  .  .  .  And  it  takes  only  a  drop  of  Mountain 
Heather  cologne  to  stir  precious  memories.  That's  why  you'll 
love  it  for  yourself . . .  adore  its  fragrance  in  beauty  preparations 
packaged  in  pink  as  a  gift . . .  for  someone  very  special!  Mountain 
Heather  Gift  Boxes— cologne  and  talc  .  .  .  or 
cologne,  soap  and  bath  powder.  Created  by 
DAGGETT  and  RAMSDELL 


Copr.  1945.  Doggenond  Ramsdell 
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3ba>c  Saudcemen  Ojnity 

All  LJ.S.O.  service  clubs  admit  honorably  discharged  veterans  of  World  War  1/ 

Soldiers  and  Sailors  Clubs 


ien).  22 


American  Theatre  Wing  Stage  Door  Canteen 
of  Boston.  B.  Y.  M.  C.  Union  BIdg..  48  Boyl- 
slon  St.,  Boston.  Open  nightly.  6  P.  M.  to  mid- 
night. Stage  entertainment,  free  refreshments. 
Dancing— Dev.  8845. 
Atlantic  Service  Club   (near  So.  Sta.).  641 

Atlantic  Ave..  Boston— Lih.  7794. 
Bay  State — Buddies  Club.  Boston  Common. — 
Tel.   Information,  Home  Hospitality  and  Social 
Events.  Ticket  Office— Lib.  1381. 
North  Station  Service  Center.  140  Staniford 

Street.  Boston— Laf.  1259. 
South  End  Service  Club.  380  Mass.  Ave..  Bos- 
ton—Ken. 9253. 
Esplanade  Service  Club.  150  Newbury  St.  (cor. 

Dartmouth )  —Ken.  9299. 
Soldiers  and  Sailors  Club.  8  Fayette  St.,  Bos- 
Ion — Han.  0733. 
Army  f-  Navy  Officers  Club,  12  Arlington  St., 

Boston — Com.  3727. 
Union  Jack  Club.  Inc.,  118  Milk  St..  Boston- 
Lib.  7020. 

Red  Shield  Club  for  Service  Men  (Salv'n 
Arn  1  \  ).  4  Bulhnch  PI..  Boston— Laf.  1 535- 

Christian  Science  Service  Men's  Center.  80 
Boylston  St..  Boston— Dev.  8676. 

o  vernight  Accommodations 

Ml  Bo  slon  Pofice  Stations  provide  free  bed  and 
bath.  Ken.  6jOO.  Dormitory  accommodations  30c 
or  less,  at  these  centers. 

Knights  of  Columbus  Servicemen's  Club.  36 
Commonwealth  Ave. — Com.  8430. 

Armv  &  Navy  Y.M.C.A..  32  City  Sq..  Charles- 
town—  Cha.  2660. 

Boston  J.W.B.  Army  &  Navy  Club,  17  Com- 
monwealth Ave. — Com.  6620. 

Boston  Y.M.C.  Union  (Sat.  only),  48  Boylston 
St.,  Boston— Hub.  1122. 

Boston  Y.M.C.A..  516  Hunt  inglon  Ave. — Ken. 
7800. 

Sailor's  Rest  (for  Seamen  &  Navy  Men),  287 
Hanover  St.,  Boston— Cap.  6337. 


Seamen's  Club  of  Boston  (all  Se 

Batterymarch  St. — Lib.  8135. 
Soldiers  and  Sailors  Club,  8  Fayette  St..  Bos- 
ton— Han.  0733. 
The  Arconne,  4  Bulhnch  Place.  Boston— Cap. 
9494 

Lodging  for  Service  Men  s  Families.  Call  Liberty 
7715,  11  A.M.-ll  P.M.  Call  Han.  0733  if  un- 
able to  find  lodgings. 

Home  Hospitality.  Evening  and  Sunday  dinners 
in  private  homes  in  Greater  Boston.  Apply  to 
Directors  of  Service  Clubs.  641  Atlantic  Ave., 
Liberty  7794:  149  Staniford  St.,  Lafayette  1259; 
Hospitality  Office  Buddies  Club,  Boston  Com- 
mon. Liberty  7918,  or  Dir.  Boston  J.W.B.  Army 
&  Navy  Club,  17  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Com- 
monwealth 6620. 

Personal  Services 

Ticket  Office.  The  Ticket  Office  for  the  distri- 
bution of  all  free  tickets  for  events  in  and  around 
Boston  is  located  at  the  Y.M.C.U.  Building.  48 
Boylston  StTeet.  next  to  Touraine  Hotel.  The 
room  will  be  open  from  12  Noon  to  8  P.M. 
daily.  Telephone.  Liberty  7968. 

Legal  Aid.  Members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who 
cannot  afford  an  attorney  and  who  need  legal 
advice  and  assistance  may  receive  free  service  at 
the  Boston  Legal  Aid  Society.  16A  Ashburton 
Place  (near  State  House),  Mon.-Fri.  9  A.M.- 
5  P.M.;  Sat.  9  A.M.- 12  Noon. 

Sewing  and  Repair  Service.  Red  Cross  Sewing 
Unit  at  Atlantic  Service  Club.  641  Atlantic 
Ave..  Mon.,  Wed..  Fri..  at  6  P.M. 

Facilities  for  Pressing  Uniforms  for  members 
of  armed  forces  at  Salvation  Army  Red  Shield 
Club.  4  Bulhnch  PI. 

Socks  Darned.  Salv'n  Army  Red  Shield  Club. 
4  Bulhnch  PI. 

Soldiers  and  Sailors  Library.  158  State  St.. 
Boston — Laf.  4796.  Members  of  Armed  Forces 
may  take  books  away. 

American  Merchant  Marine  Library,  4.08  At- 
lantic Avenue.  Technical  books  and  recreational 
material  may  be  taken  or  read  on  premises.  De- 
liveries to  ships  on  request.  Merchant  marine 
men  onlv. 
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Go   ahead  and 

DREAM  .  .  . 

the  first  step  toward 

HOME  OWNERSHIP 

Yes,  before  you're  in  the  mood 
to  buy  a  home,  you'll  want  to 
dream  about  it  —  furnish  it,  shruo 
it  —  all  in  your  mind 

This  is  step  one— you  take  yourself 

Steps  two  and  th/ee  —  we  take 
with  you  into  our  Own-Your- 
Own-Home  Club. 

Never  was  owning  your  own  home 
more  practical  than  under  this 
plan  It  is  custom-er  made,  to 
suit  one's  own  particular  wants 
and  financial  needs 

If  home-owning  is  on  your  mind, 
come  in,  and  talk  it  over. 

"  Wc  arc  Homemal^ets 

MERCHANTS 

COOPER  ATI  VK  ItiNk 
21  SCHOOL  ST..  BOSTON 

Largest  Co-opcrativ 
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BUY  MORE  WAR  BONDS 
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An  Illustrated  Folder 
mailed  upon  request. 

Our  studio  available 
by  appointment. 


M.  T.  BIRD  AND  COMPANY 

39  WEST  STREET 
BOSTON  1  1 


Sitet&nt  and  Sltamided 


Jeanne  Cogney,  currently  appearing  in 
A  Place  of  Our  Own  at  the  Wilbur. 


THEATRE 

Currenl 

Much  Ado  About  Love — (Colonial). 
Max  Gordon's  new  musical  production 
is  having  its  world  premiere  engage- 
ment continuing  througli  March  17. 
Show's  book  is  by  Weill.  I  yrics  bv 
Arthur  Gershwin.  Staged  by  John 
Murray  Anderson,  settings  by  Jo  Miel- 
ziner.  Cast  headed  by  Melville  Cooper. 
Earl  Wright  son,  Beverlv  Tvler.  Lotte 
Lenya,  Ferdi  Hoffman  and  Jean 
Guiles. 

Pilate's  Daughter— '(Pilate's  Dau<tl\ 
ter  Hall,  Mission  Hill.  Roxbury)  Forty- 
third  season  of  America's  oldest  pas- 
sion play,  with  Rev.  Joseph  F.  Scan- 
oe  II.  C  SS.  R..  in  charge  of  prochu  lion 
(Mats.  Sat.  and  Sun.  and  eves.  Wed. 
and  Thurs.,  four  performances  weekly. 

Calico  Wedding—  (Plymouth)  a  new 
comedv  bv  Sheridaii  Gibney.  Prod 
by  Lester  Mayer  and  Ric  hard  Myers. 
The  plot  has  to  do  w  ith  a  sec  ond  anni- 
versary party  to  which  the  wife  invites 
only  her  former  and  many  male  ad- 
mirers in  deference  to  her  husband's 
straying  interests  and  business  pre- 
occupation. In  the  ( .ist.  (  yreta  Mosl  leim, 
Louis  Jean  Hevdt.  Will  iani  Post.  Jr.. 
Forrest  Orr.  Mary  Sarent,  and  others. 

A  Place  of  Our  Own- (Wilbur) .  A 
new  play  written  by  Flliott  Nugent  be- 
tween cues  in  "Voice  of  the  Turtle."  and 
the  first  plav  bv  this  author  since  "1  he 
Male  Animal."  written  in  collaboration 
with  J  ames  Thurber.  In  the  cast.  J.  C. 
Nugent,  the  playwright's  father.  Robert 
Keith.  Jeanne  Cagney.  Wendell  Corey 
and  Mercedes  Mc  Cambridge.  Title 
gives  fair  clue  to  the  goings  on. 


Openings 

The  Two  Mrs.  Carrolls— (Shubert) . 
Elizabeth  Bergner  starring  in  the  M  ar- 
tin  Yale  thri  Her  now  on  the  road  a  fter 
a  long  Broadway  run.  March  12. 

Star  Spangled  Widow  —  (Plymouth) . 
Monday.  March  19.  B.  Harrison  Or- 
kow's  play  about  an  AAF  hero  s 
widow.  Flora  Campbell.  Eddie  Nugent 
and  Dennie  Moore  m  the  cast. 


MUSIC 

Gen.  Platoff  Don  Cossack  Russian 
Chorus— (Symphony  Hall).  Famous 
Chorus  and  Dancers  make  their  regular 
visit  to  Boston  on  Sunday  afternoon, 
Mar.  II. 

San  ROM  A' — 'World  famous  pianist,  will 
appear  at  Jordan  Hall  on  Sunday  after- 
noon. Mar.  18. 

Wallace  Thompson— (Jordan  Hall) 
tenor,  sings  on  Sunday.  Mar.  11.  at 
3:50. 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  — 
(Symphony  Hall)  are  heard  regularly 
each  week  on  Friday  at  2:30  and  Satur- 
day at  8:30.  Programs  feature  the  finest 
in  modern  ana  well  known  music. 
Serge  Koussevitsky  is  the  regular  con- 
ductor. Well-known  composers  and 
conductors  are  frequently  guest  con- 
ductors. 


Withold  MALCUZNSr.i  —  (Symphony 
Hall)  in  a  piano  iccital  Wednesday 
evening.  Mar  14. 

Youth  Concert— (Symphony  Hall) 
conducted  by  Wheeler  Beckett. 
Wednesday.  Mar.  21,  at  3:30. 

Early  Music  Society  —  (Women's 
City  Club)  Thursday.  Mar.  22.  at  V30. 

Rita  Laplante — (Jordan  Hall)  piano, 
Sunday.  Mar.  23. 

ART 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts— More  Paint- 
ings and  Water  colors  by  Dennis 
Bunker,  thru  Mar.  1  1  :  Contemporary 
French  Prints,  thru  Mar.  11:  second 
and  third  of  a  series  of  lectures  on 
I  la  I  ian  Renaissance  Architecture  bv  Dr. 
G.  H.  Eclgell  on  Mar.  14  and  21. 

Fogg  Museum— Loan  Exhibition  of 
Chinese  Paintings,  largely  from  the 
collection  o  f  Di  kran  (  ,  Kelek  ian.  thru 
April  2y  Twentieth  Century  Graphic 
Arls  in  Irance.  thru  April  2Q:  Ameri- 
can portraits,  indefinite. 

Four  Modern  American  Painters 
—  I  eter  Bl  ume,  Steuart  Davis.  Marsden 
Hartley  and  Jacob  Lawrence,  thru 
April  1    (Institute  0'  Modern  Art). 

J.  Eliot  Enneking  (Copley  Society) 
Memorial  exhibition  of  oils,  closing 
date  indefinite. 


noon  at  Symphony  Hall. 


Sanroma,  world-famous  artist,  due  at 
Jordan  Flail  on  March  18.  . 

MOVIES 

First  Run 

Experiment  Perilous  —  A  beautiful 
wife  is  slowly  being  driven  mad  by 
her  beast  of  a  husband.  Hedy  LaMarr 
is  the  woman.  Paul  Lukas  the  villain 
and  George  Brent  the  inevi  table  hero. 
From  Margaret  Carpenter's  popular 
novel.  RKO. 

I  [angover  Square— A  superior  borror 
masterpiece  with  the  best  photography 
since  Citizen  Kane  and  an  unusually 
effective  musical  score.  Laird  Cregar's 
last  role  is  bis  best,  and  Linda  Darnell, 
George  Sanders  and  tbe  otbers  do 
themselves  proud  also.  John  Brahm 
directed.  20th.  Fox. 

Music  for  Millions— An  entertain- 
ing musical-drama  because  Jimmy 
I)ih  ante.  June  Allyson,  Margaret 
O'Brien    and    Jose    Iturb  i    are    in  it. 

MGM. 

To  Have  and  Have  Not— Ernest  Hem- 
ingway's lusty  tale  in  a  typical  War- 
ner Bros,  treatment,  mostly  involving 
Lauren  Bacall  and  Humphrey  Bogart 
and  Lauren  Bacall  and  Hoagy  Car- 
mi(  hael  and  Lauren  Bacall. 

Tin:  Suspect— A  gripping  story  offer- 
in  u  C  harles  Laughton  a  different  sort 
ol  role,  and  mighty  fine  he  is  too.  With 
Ella  R  aines.  RKO. 

J  i >  morrow  —  The  World!  —  A  nice 
Americ  an  family  is  somewhat  upset 
when  their  little  German  refugee  guest 
In  ns  out  to  be  a  full-blooded  Nazi. 
Skippy  Homeier  repeats  his  stage  role 
and  is  fine,  as  are  Fredric  March,  Ruth 
w  arwick  and  Joan  Carroll.  Lester 
Cowan  —  U.  A. 

Revivals,  Special  Films 

Across  the  Pacific— Another  Maltese 
Falcon,  with  danger,  excitement  and 


love  in  the  Humphrey  Bogart  manner. 
Besides  Mr.  Bogart  there  is  Mary  Astor 
and  the  "fat  man,"  Sidney  Greenstreet. 
Warners.  (Kenmore  Theatre.  Beg. 
Mar.  14). 

A  Lady  Takes  a  Chance  —  A  light- 
weight comedy  about  an  impulsive  girl 
and  a  strong,  silent  Westerner.  Jean 
Arthur  is  the  lady.  John  Wayne  tbe 
man.  RKO.  (Kenmore  Theatre.  Beg. 
Mar.  2l). 

And  the  Angels  Sing— A  fast  paced 
musical  about  four  talented  sisters  and 
a  popular  bandleader.  Dorothy  La- 
mour.  Fred  MacMurray,  Betty  Hutton, 
Diana  Lynn  and  Mimi  Chandler. 
Paramount.  (Tremont  Theatre.  Mar. 
2  1  -7.4) . 

Fallen  Sparrow— A  superior  mystery 
melodrama,  with  fine  acting  and  pho- 
tography. John  Garfield  stars.  RKO. 
(Tremont  Theatre.  Mar.  29-51). 

Jane  Eyre— The  Bronte  classic  in  a 
somber,  olten  foolish  Hollywood  adap- 


IValter  Liberace,  Virtuoso  of  Bach, 
Barrelhouse  and  Boogie-W  oogie ,  now 
headlining  the  Copley  Plaza  Oval 
Room's  fine  shoiv 

tation.  Joan  Fontaine  looks  woe  ful  ana 
Orson  Welles  mumbles  things  under 
his  breath.  20th.  Fox.  (Tremont  1  he- 
ater. Mar.  21-24). 

Naughty  Marietta— Victor  Herbert's 
musical  romance  and  still  tbe  best  cel- 
luloid operetta.  Jeanette  MacDonald 
and  Nelson  Eddy,  of  course,  with 
Frank  Morgan.  (Exeter  Theater.  Mar. 
11-14). 

Passage  to  Marseilles  —  Humphrey 
Bogart  as  a  convicted  Frenchman.  Jean 
Mutrac,  in  an  often  exciting,  generally 
confused  adventure  film.  Peter  Lone. 
Sidney  Greenstreet.  Michelle  Morgan. 
Warners.  (Tremont  Theatre.  Mar. 
23-28). 


Princess  O'Rourke  — A  novel  light 
comedy  about  an  alleged  foreign  prin- 
cess, involving  Ol  ivia  net  lavilanu, 
Robert  Cummings  and  the  President's 
dog,  Falla.  (Kenmore  Theatre-.  Beg. 
Mar.  28). 

Purple  Heart — Darryl  1".  Xannuck's 
gripping  indictment  of  the  enemy,  con- 
sidered by  many  as  one  of  1944's  finest 
productions.  Dana  Andrews.  20th.  Fox. 
(Tremont  Theatre.  Mar.  18-20). 
Rue  Mont  Mart—  I  he  celebrated 
French  film.  (Fine  Arts  theatre.  Beg. 
Mar.  26). 

Sweet  Rosie  O'Grady— A  technicolor 
musical  extravaganza  about  a  New 
York  songstress  of  the  good  old  days. 
Betty  Grable  is  the  girl,  Robert  Young 
a  reporter  and  Adolphe  Menjou  his 
boss.  20th.  Fox.  (Tremont  Theater. 
Mar.  29-31). 

Recent  and  Recommended 

A  Song  to  Remember— An  eloquent  if 
not  always  authentic  picturization  of 
the  life  of  Chopin.  Merle  Oberon  as 
Mad  ame  George  Sand,  Cornel  Wilde 
as  Chopin  and  Paul  Muni  as  his  teach- 
er. In  Technicolor.  Col  umbia. 

Fighting  Lady — A  superb  documentary 
film  of  an  aircraft  carrier.  Magnificent 
photography,  with  a  personal  message 
for  everyone.  Narration  by  Lieut.  Rob- 
ert Tavlor.  20th  Fox. 


SPORTS 

Boxing— (Boston  Arena)  Mon..  Mar. 
12.  8:15.  and  Mon..  Mar.  19.  8:13. 

Wrestling—  (Boston  Arena)  Wed., 
Mar.  14.  8:15.  and  Wed..  Mar.  21. 
8:15- 


Shirley  Dennis,  lovely  young  singing 
star  now  at  the  Mayfair 


Stemtanatt  (Ztttactiant 


Art  and  Science 

Focc  Museum,  cor.  Broadway  and  Quincy  St., 
Cambridge.  Ancient  art;  Oriental  sculpture, 
bronzes,  pottery,  jades!  Romanesque  sculpture: 
Italian,  Spanish.  Flemish  painting,  French  nine- 
teenth century  painting;  English  and  American 
painting:  drawings:  prints:  Pre-Columbian  art; 
special  exhibitions.  Open  week-days  9-5:  Sun- 
days  2-5.  gallery  talk  at  3  o'clock;  closed  legal 
holidays. 

Gardner  Museum.  Worthington  Street  and  Fen- 
way. Italian  and  Dutch  Masters.  Open  Tuesday. 
Thursday,  and  Saturday.  10  to  4:  Sunday,  1-4. 


Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Hunt- 
ington Ave.  at  Fenway.  Out- 
standing Asiatic  Art  collec- 
tion. 9-5  weekdays,  except 
Monday:  Sunday.  2-6. 

Institute  of  Modern  Art.  138 
Newbury  Street.  Contemporary 
art  in  all  fields,  including  paint- 
ing, sculpture,  prints,  architec- 
ture, industrial  arts.  Week- 
days. 10-3.  Closed  Sundays. 

Robert  C.  Vose  Galleries. 
559  Boylston  Street.  Contem- 
porary and  old  masters.  Week- 
days, 9-6:30.  Closed  Sundays. 


Natural  History,  corner  Berkeley  and  Boylston 
Streets.  Notable  collection  of  birds,  eggs,  stuffed 
animals,  fauna,  shells,  botannical  specimens. 
Weekdays,  9-4:30:  Sunday,  1-4:30. 

I  MVFRsnv  Museum.  Divinity  Avenue,  Harvard 
University.  World-famous  glass  flowers,  forest 
models,  birds,  and  other  rare  collections.  Week- 
days. 9-4:30;  Sundays,  1-4:30. 

Peabody  Museum,  Harvard  University.  Cam- 
bridge. Archaeological  collections.  \Veekdays. 
9-4:30:  Sunday  and  holidays,  1-4:30. 

Otis  House,  Cambridge  and  Lynde  Sts.,  Harrison 
Gray  Otis  House  for  Preservation  of  N.  E. 
Antiquities:  exhibits  periods  furnishings.  Week- 
days, 9-4:45;  Saturday,  9-12:45.  Admission 
25  cents. 

Semitic  Museum.  Divinity  Avenue.  Cambridge. 
History  and  arts  of  Arabs.  Aramaeans.  Assyri- 
ans. Babylonians.  Hebrews  and  Phoenicians. 
Olde  st  known  map  in  the  world.  Weekdays. 
9-5;  Sunday.  1-4:30. 

The  Jewish  Museum,  an  intimate  institution,  its 
collections  featuring  ceremonial  objects,  etch- 
ings and  books.  Open  Sunday  mornings  from 
10:30  A.M.  to  1  P.M.,  and  Monday  evenings 
from  8  o'clock.  122  Elm  Hill  Avenue.  Roxbury. 
(near   Seaver  Street.) 


Sight  Seeing 

Easy  lo  reach  by  sabway,  street  car,  bus,  on  foot, 
or  via  Gray  Line  at  Statler  Hotel. 


Boston  Common,  between  Charles  and  Tremonl 
Streets.  Monuments,  commemorative  tablets.  Sol- 
diers and  Sailors  recreations.  Across  Charles  is 
Boston    Public    Garden    with    swan    boats  in 


Boston  Massacre.  State  Street  at  Congress  St. 
First  blood  of  Revolution  shed  here  on  March 


5.  1770.  Site  marked  by  circle  on  pavement  and 
tablet  on  nearby  building. 

Boston  Tea  Party,  Atlantic  Avenue  at  Pearl 
Street.  Famous  site  marked  by  tablet. 

Bunker  Hill  Monument,  Charlestown,  221  foot 
granite  monument  erected  on  hill  site  or  Bunker 
Hill  battle.  Daily,  9-4.  Admission  10c. 

Copp  s  Hill  Burial  Ground,  Hull  Street.  To  be 
found  here  is  tomb  of  Edmund  Hartt,  builder  of 
Old  Ironsides  .  Robert  Newman,  famous  pa- 
triot who  displayed  signal  lanterns  in  tower  of 
"Old  North"  Church. 


Custom  House,  State  Street. 
Prominent  city  landmark,  404 
feet  high.  Observation  towers 
reached  via  special  elevator. 

Faneuil  Hall,  Faneuil  Hall 
Square.  Given  by  Peter  Fan- 
euil as  Town  Hall  for  Boston. 
Here  was  center  of  Revolu- 
tionary activities  in  Boston  and 
colonies.  Weekdays,  9-6. 

Franklin's  Birthplace,  17 
Milk  Street.  Site  marked  by 
tablet. 


Granary   Cemetery,  Tremont 
Street      near      Park  Street 
Church.  Such  historic  names  as  Peter  Faneuil, 
Paul    Revere,    and    Boston    Massacre  victims 
buried  here. 

King  s  Chapel,  corner  Tremont  and  School  Sts. 
The  British  worshipped  here  during  the  Siege. 
Was  first  Unitarian  Church  in  the  U.  S.  in 
1785.  Daily,  9-4. 

"Old  North"  Church.  Salem  Street.  The  old- 
est church  in  Boston.  Signal  lanterns  of  Paul 
Revere  displayed  from  this  steeple  on  April  18, 
1775.  warning  country  the  British  troops  were 
coming.  Daily.  9-3. 

Old  South  Meeting  House,  Washington  Street 
near  School  Street.  Boston  citizens  gathered  here 
to  protest  British  custom  of  forcing  men  to  join 
English  Navy.  Used  as  riding  school  by  British 
during  Siege  of  Boston.  Daily,  10-4.  Admission 
25c. 

Old  State  House.  Washington  Street  at  head 
of  State  Street.  Site  of  first  Town  House,  whip- 
ping post,  stocks.  Homes  of  Bostonian  Society, 
famed  for  collection  of  ship  models  and  relics. 
Open  daily. 

Pahk  Street  Church,  Tremont  and  Park  Streets. 
Built  in  1810  on  site  of  Granary.  Gunpowder 
stored  in  basement  during  War  of  1812  resulted 
in  title  of  Brimstone  Corner  for  spot.  Here 
"America"  was  first  sung  publicly  July  4.  1831. 

Paul  Revere  House.  19  and  21  North  Square. 
Oldest  frame  building  in  city  of  Boston,  with 
many  Revere  relics.  Daily.  10-4.  Admission  25c. 

Paul  Revere  Statue.  Paul  Revere  Mall.  Hano- 
ver Street.  Cyrus  Dallin's  masterpiece  in  opinion 
of  critics.  Equestrian  statue  of  Paul  Revere. 

State  House,  Beacon  Street  and  Park  Street. 
Designed  by  Bulfinch.  With  statuary  and  his- 
torical relics,  including  celebrated  Codfish  em- 
blem in  House  of  Representatives.  Original 
manuscript— "History  of  Plymouth  Plantation 
by  Bradford,  located  in  library.  Open  9-5. 


THE  SHOP  OF 
FINE  OLDE 
THINGS . . . 

ANTIQUE  JEWELRY 

SILVER 
CHOICE  PORCELAINS 
AND  CHINA 


WE  INVITE  YOU  TO 
VISIT  OUR  SHOP  "FOR 
THAT  PARTICULAR  GIFT.' 


art  (galleries,  %tt>. 

Arlington  St.  Entrance 
of  Hotel  Statler 
HUB.  9571 


BLAKE'S 


GIFTS 


Est.  iS6q 

RECORDS 

STATIONERY 

CANDLES 


GREETING  CARDS 
SHEET  MUSIC 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 
MUSIC  BOXES 

CHINESE  IMPORTS 

MEXICAN  IMPORTS 

HAITIAN  WARES 

Collectors  Miniatures 

of  all  Designs 

BLAKE'S 

156  BOYLSION  STREET 
BOSTON 

HANcock  0087 

Open  Mondays  and  Wednesdays 
9.30  A.  M.  lo  8.30  P.  M. 


Qa&d  &aad . „ .  Goad  Stun 


Ararat.  71  Broadway  (Dev.  8875).  Specializes 
in  Shish  Kebab  (Iamb  broiled  on  skewers), 
also  chicken  and  duck.  Open  daily  1 1  a.m.  to 
10  p.m. 

Restaurant  Du-Barry.  at  159  Newbury  Street, 
specializes  in  cuisine  francaise.  Closed  Sundays. 
(Com.  8280). 

The  Viking.  442  Stuart  St.  (Ken.  8333).  Smor- 
gasbord served  witb  table  d  hole  dinners  or 
luncheons.  A  place  to  eat  in  Copley  Square  dis- 
trict. Features  an  attractive  lounge  bar. 

Freda's  Capri  Restaurant.  175  Hanover  Street 
(Laf.  8000).  In  the  heart  of  historic  Boston, 
where  good  food,  service  and  atmosphere  reign. 
Specializing  in  ravioli  and  spaghetti.  Dancing. 
Open  4  p.m.  to  t  a.m.,  including  Sundays. 

Ola,  14  Carver  Street  (Dev.  6816)  Norwegian 
restaurant  with  smorgasbord  the  chief  attrac- 
tion. 


S  ea  fowl 

Pieroni's  Sea  Grills.  603  Washington  St., 
(Han.  8287).  13  Stuart  St.  (Han.  4215). 
and  7  Park  St.  (Han.  1100).  Specialists  in  fine 
sea  foods  prepared  by  expert  chefs. 

Atlantic  Lobster  House.  42  and  46  Warren 
Ave.  (Cha.  0820).  Known  from  coast  to  coast 
for  lobster  and  sea  food.  Located  near  the  North 
Station. 

Durgin-Park,  30  North  Market  Street  (Cap. 
2038).  Nationally  famous  dining  rooms.  Good 
substantial  food  served  the  way  you  like  it. 
Located  in  the  heart  of  Boston's  market  district, 
and  plenty  of  market  men  eat  here,  too. 

Union  Oyster  House,  original  at  41  Union  St.. 
not  far  from  Faneuil  Hall  (Cap.  2750) : 
branches.  143  Stuart  St.  (Lib.  9091).  122 
Canal  St.  (Laf.  6329).  Noted  especially  for 
steaks,  lobsters,  shore  dinners. 


$ine  $aed 

Braemore  Hotel.  Commonwealth  Ave.  at  Ken 
more  Sta.  (Ken.  4600).  Leisurely  dining,  good 
food,  not  too  expensive.   American  cuisine. 

Boraschi  Cafe.  21  Corning  Street.  (Lib  9744). 
This  "restaurant  of  the  old  school "  and  grotto 
is  noted  for  fine  Italian  foods  and  rare  wines. 
Favorite  of  theatrical  people.  Near  the  "Met." 

Colony  Room.  Hotel  Bellevue.  on  Beacon  Hill 
near  Park  Street.  (Cap.  2900).  Bostons  newest 
price  restaurant.  Fine  food,  nicely  served. 
Breakfast,  luncheon,  dinner,  including  Sundays. 

Dinty  Moore's.  611  (rear)  Washington  Street. 
(Hub.  9040).  In  an  alley  off  Avery  Street,  be- 
hind the  Tremont  Theatre  in  the  heart  of  down- 
town Boston.  Open  daily  except  Sunday  for 
luncheon  and  dinner.  Food  of  the  quality  kind. 
Go  early  if  you  want  a  steak. 

Gardner  Grill,  Mass.  Avenue  at  Norway  Street. 
(Com.  3110).  Here  s  a  place  to  dine  if  you 
want  a  friendly  spot  where  the  emphasis  is  on 
food  and  service. 


Hi-Hat.  Columbus  at  Mass.  (Ken.  0350).  Bar- 
becued chicken  dinners.  Dancing.  Luncheon,  din- 
ner and  supper.  Open  till  3  a.m. 

Kenmore  Hotel.  490  Commonwealth  Ave.  at 
Kenmore  Square  (Ken.  2770)  offers  food  and 
the  best  wines  and  liquors.  Notable  at  this 
Rendezvous  of  Cafe  Society"  is  the  versatility 
of  the  chef.  Almost  any  special  dish  you  name 
will  be  served. 

Locke  Ober  Co..  3  Winter  Place  (Lib.  1340). 
Patronized  by  lovers  of  fine  food  that's  pre- 
pared by  chefs  who  know  their  business. 

Myles  Standish  Hotel.  Beacon  Street  at  Ken- 
more Square,  (Com.  4500)  carries  on  the  tradi- 
tion of  fine  old  New  England  Cooking  in  the 
English  Dining  Room.  Here  you'll  find  favorite 
Boston   dishes   prepared   and  served. 


Arthur  Ray,  young  pianist  prodigy,  now 
featured  at  the  Myles  Standish  Cocktail 

Lounge. 


Frakson,  internationally  famous  magi- 
cian, now  at  the  May  fair 


Revere  Room.  Parker  House.  Tremont  at  School 
Streets  (Cap.  8600).  A  popular  price  restau- 
rant serving  world  famous  Parker  House  food. 
One  of  Boston's  show-place  restaurants.  Open 
for  breakfast,  luncheon  and  dinner  except  Sun- 
days. 

Ritz-Cvrlton  Hotel.  15  Arlington  Street.  (Ken. 
5700)   Excellent  food  with   good  service. 

Sheraton  Hotel.  91  Bay  State  Road  (Ken 
2960).  Outstanding  food  in  surroundings  that 
are  sure  to  please  the  most  discriminating  dinerj- 
out. 

Town  House.  100  Warrenton  St..  near  Plymouth 

Theatre  (Hub.  0930).  Daily  except  Sunday. 
1  1  a.m.-l  a.m.  Luncheon,  dinner,  supper  in  a 
subdued  atmosphere. 

Hotel  Vendome.  Commonweallh  Ave  (Com. 
4700)  maintains  a  high  standard  of  cuisine  and 
service.  You  II  appreciate  the  surroundings  and 
food  in  both  the  Cafe  Vendome  or  the  Fife  5 
Drum  Room.  The  latter  is  a  supper  room. 

Ye  Chicken  House.  Eliot  Street,  between  Tre- 
mont and  Carver  (Dev.  7147).  Specializing  in 
chicken  cooked  in  every  one  of  the  most  popular 
»lvlev    A   good  place  to  take  the  family. 


Cntettainment 

I  Ioti  l  Avery.  Washington  Street  at  Avery  (Han. 
1200)  offers  continuous  entertainment  along  with 
a  nicely  varied  menu.  Its  central  location  make* 
it  popular  with  downtown  visitors. 

Circus  Room.  Hotel  Bradford.  275  Tremont 
Street.  (Han.  1400).  One  of  the  most  unusual 
fun  rooms  in  America,  featuring  a  midway,  a 
side  show,  and  a  long  drum  bar. 

Copley  Plaza  Oval  Room.  (Ken.  9000)  top 
food  and  entertainment  add  up  to  a  thoroughly 
enjoyable  evening.  No  food  is  served  during  the 
shows,  so  plan  accordingly.  Hotel  has  three 
other  fine  rooms  and  grills  where  the  same  food 
is  served.  $1  cover  charge  after  10  p.m. 

I  Iotel  Essex,  just  a  step  from  the  South  Station. 
(Hub.  1600)  is  a  place  to  enjoy  entertainment 
while  dining.  Dinners  are  moderately  priced. 
No  cover  or  minimum  at  any  time. 

Latin  Quarter.  46  Winchester  Si  (Hub  iQ2o). 
Open  daily  and  Sunday.  Good  food,  floor  shows. 
Evening  s  entertainment  in  nice  surroundings. 

Hotel  Lenox.  Exeler  and  Boylston  Sts.  (Ken. 

3300)     Dining   and  dancing   in   the  V-Room. 

Bob  I  lardy  s  band  provides  music.  Pleasant 
surroundings. 

Mayfair.  54  Broadway  (Lib.  0700).  is  a  smart 
intimate  club  with  an  excellent  kitchen. 

Music  Box.  in  the  Copley  Square  Hotel  at  47 
Huntington  Ave.  (Com.  9200)  has  a  supper 
room  that  provides  food  in  intimate  surround- 
ings. Continuous  entertainment  featured  is  seen 
in  supper  room  too. 

Satire  Room.  Fensgate  Hotel.  534  Beacon  Street 
(Ken.  4460).  Food  is  excellent  although  ex- 
pensive, and  the  intimate  size  of  the  room  u 
definitely  on  the  exclusive  side.  $2  minimum 
charge  at  all  times. 

Statler  Terrace  Room.  Hotel  Statler.  Park  Sq. 
(Han  2000).  Fine  food  and  dance  music.  Fa- 
mous name  entertainment  the  policy  here.  $1 
cover  charge  after  9  p.m.  Lounge  Bar  for 
cocktails.  Cafe  Rouge  and  English  Lunch 
Room  for  breakfast,  luncheon  and  dinner 


R.  H.  STEARNS  CO. 


BY  ANN    HAY  I  LAND 


Fragrant  with  romance,  dewy  as  the  traditional  bride  s  bouquet, 
captured  by  this  genius  parfumeur  5tearns  street  floor. 

Talcum,  $2.50  Body  PowJer,  $5  Sachet,  $2.50  Perfume,  $3.50  to 
$11.50    Grecian  Batk  Oil,  $3.50  P  rices  plus  20%  Fed.  Tax. 


COMMON  TALK 


How  Come? 

Short  story  writers,  yes,  and  plain 
darned  curious  individuals  who  like  to 
wonder  about  things  ought  to  find  this 
Lost  Ad  an  imagination  teaser: 

"LOST— Black  velvet  hat.  West  st. 
section.  Saturday.  Reward.  COM. 
0000." 

The  feminine  sector  of  the  imaginers 
can  worry  over  the  style  of  the  hat. 
Big  brim  ?  Beret  ?  Beanie  ?  And  how 
could  a  woman  lose  a  hat  without 
knowing  that  the  top  of  her  head  was 
hanging  out  in  the  cold? 

The  masculine  division,  after  a  tired 
grunt  suggesting  that  it's  probably  just 
as  well  the  hat  got  lost,  will  probably 
want  to  work  out  on  the  vision  of  a 
worn,  battered  clump  of  velvet  crushed 
in  the  gutter.  Or  maybe  they  can  join 
tlie  ladies  in  wondering  how  in  the 
name  of  something  could  a  woman 
lose  a  hat  and  not  miss  it  in  a  snow 
storm  ? 

We  prefer  to  think  that  the 
B.  V.  H.  was  a  sentimental  souvenir, 
carried  with  loving  lovingness  in  the 
bottom  of  a  big  handbag.  Probably  the 
hat  HE,  as  the  ads  put  it,  LOVED 
HER  BEST  IN.  But  HE  wouldn't 
want  to  see  HER  in  the  hat  after  it 
had  kicked  around  the  West  street 
snow  tor  a  few  days!  Which  knocks 
our  thought  in  the  head.  Take  it  from 
there. 

Theatre  Thoughts 

There's  something  "restrained"  and 
courteous  about  the  Theatre  Guild — 


American  Theatre  Society  audiences. 
Their  coughs  are  softer  than  those  who 
visit  a  theatre  just  to  see  a  play.  So  is 
their  hand-clapping.  Moderation  is  the 
word.  Or  maybe  it's  just  that  Apley- 
ism  is  more  rampant  in  the  orchestra. 

Anyway,  getting  on  with  the  sub- 
ject, the  first  night  of  Tallulah  Bank- 
head's  Foolish  Notion  brought  out 
some  of  the  finest  fun  eavesdroppers 
could  scratch  up  in  years.  The  lobby 
critics  puffed  smoke  and  words  of  wis- 
dom. The  subscribers  discussed  Bank- 
head,  Barry,  and  Wilson  with  sober 
thoroughness.  Out  of  it  all,  we  culled 
the  following : 

"Frankly.  Herbert,  I  think  it  would 
have  been  much  more  Barry-like  to 
have  Tallulah  a  returning  wife  instead 
of  having  Henry  Hull  a  returning  hus- 
band r 

"I  do  hope  Tallulah  growls  more  in 
the  last  act !  She  sounds  so  very  Hep- 
burn-ish  so  far.  Really,  I  could 
scarcely  tell  them  apart !" 


"Really.  George,  you'd  look  just  as 
good  as  Hull  in  those  plaid  trousers. 
Why  don't  you  get  some  ?  Your  great- 
grandmother  was  Scotch,  you  know." 

A  sailor  standing  near  the  door  had 
very  little  to  say.  His  date  did  all  the 
talking.  As  the  bell  rang,  he  muttered : 

"Gee,  I  wonder  if  Bankhead  knows 
any  good  stories  ?  She  told  us  a  honey 
at  the  Hollywood  Canteen." 

An  obviously  "well-informed"  man 
bowed  his  partner  through  the  door- 
way, cleared  his  throat  for  attention, 
and  remarked  learnedly : 

"The  play  can't  possibly  fail !  Defi- 
nitely a  critics'  comedy,  of  course,  but 
Tallulah  can  overcome  that." 

Two  dowager-type  ladies  exchanged 
sallies  across  the  aisle  as  the  lights 
dimmed : 

"What  a  marvelous  season  this  has 
been.  I  don't  know  when  I've  enjoyed 
the  theatre  quite  so  much  !" 

"Yes.  hasn't  it?  So  nice  to  have 
Shakespeare  and  Miss  Bankhead  back 
again." 

In  case  the  last  bit  of  dialogue  con- 
fuses you,  we're  fairly  firmly  convinced 
that  the  ladies  meant  The  Tempest 
AND  Bankhead.  We  haven't  seen  the 
Bard  about  recently. 

Literary  Pari-Mutuel 

Some  people  make  a  career  and  a  nice 
living  "looking  behind  scenes".  Other 
people  have  learned  not  to  look  because 
one  "skeleton  in  the  closet"  resembles 
another  with  stupifying  monotony.  But 
here's  a  behind-scene  glimpse  to  which 
you  are  welcome.  We  got  it  by  way  of 


a  neat  green  press  release  from 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

Seems  like  these  publishing  house 
executives  are  cut-ups  in  their  own 
quiet  literary  way.  Annually,  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  executives  make  bets  with 
Little,  Brown  &  Company  (along  with 
The  Atlantic  Monthly  Press).  The 
firm  wager,  we  learn,  which  determines 
which  shall  be  host  and  guest  at  the 
annual  dinner,  is  based  on  the  com- 
parative sale  during  the  previous  year 
of  each  publisher's  best-selling  books  of 
the  year  in  five  categories  :  fiction,  non- 
fiction,  juvenile,  first  novel  and  first 
non-fiction.  In  adding  up  the  totals, 
Book  Club  and  reprint  editions,  sales 
outside  the  United  States  are  excluded. 
Each  firm  starts  out  with  the  same 
weight  handicap.  In  1945.  Little. 
Brown  &  Company  won  in  a  walk, 
with  eleven  wins  to  Houghton  Mifflin's 
five.  Little,  Brown  &  Company  ate  for 
free  this  year  while  the  executives  of 
both  companies  scrambled  around 
placing  nineteen  bets  for  1946. 

Maybe  we  had  better  give  you  some 
facts  and  figures  just  so  that  you  won't 
think  Little,  Brown  &  Company  had 
more  relatives  out  buying  books  to 
push  the  total  up. 

A.  J.  Cronin's  novel  The  Green 
Years  (Little,  Brown)  won  out  over 
its  competitor,  Ben  Ames  Williams' 
Leave  Her  To  Heaven  (Houghton 
.Mifflin)  by  a  margin  of  20,776  copies. 
Catherine  Drinker  Bowen's  Yankee 
from  Olympus  (Atlantic  Monthly 
Press)  blanketed  Margaret  Lee  Run- 
beck's  The  Great  Answer  (Houghton 
Mifflin)  by  73.706. 

In  the  juvenile  division,  Houghton 
Mifflin  ran  a  neat  25.512  ahead  of  Lit- 
tle. Brown's  My  First  Geography  of 
the  Pacific  by  Arensa  Sondergaard 
with  H.  A.  Rev's  Feed  The  Animals. 
Which  seems  pretty  sensible  on  the 
part  of  parents  and  young  readers  alike. 
Geography  has  a  scary  sound  in  a 
title. 

In  the  first  novel  handicap  race, 
Hobert  D.  Skidmore's  J 'alley  of  the 
Sky  (Houghton  Mifflin)  outsold  Mary 
Elizabeth  Plummer's  The  Collected 
Works  of  Mrs.  Peter  Willoughby 
(Atlantic  Monthly  Press)  by  8,989. 

The  only  race  which  could  have  been 
classified  as  the  Relatives  and  Friends 
Handicap  (because  of  the  margins  in- 


volved)  came  in  the  non-fiction  field. 
Constance  Helmericks'  IV e  Live  in 
Alaska  (Little,  Brown)  nosed  out  Jan 
Ivarski's  Story  of  a  Secret  State 
(Houghton  Mifflin)  by  only  462 
copies.  Little,  Brown — Atlantic  walked 
oft  with  three  out  of  five  winners. 

Rondo  for  Two  Pianos — Chopin 
Clinking  o\  ice 

Ana  the  shattering  skirl 
Of  the  skater's  hlade 
In  an  icy  whirl. 
I  )ark  oj  the  moon 

.\nd  the  silver  snow, 

m  of  the  wind  song, 
I  )eep  and  low. 
Skaters  hurrying. 
Breath  a  jrost. 

Seemingly  seeking 
Something  lost. 
Finding  the  gold 
Of  a  fires  fl  ame. 

Warmness  and  laughter 
And  cold  again. 

MaRY  BoARDMAX 


Somehow,  though,  we  never  thought 
of  book  publishers  being  roguish  bet- 
ting gentry.  Sitting  around  at  a  ban- 
quet betting  on  books,  public,  and 
figures  for  the  coming  year  puts  the 
executives  suddenly  in  the  class  of 
human  beings.  In  fact,  we're  pretty 
sure  now  that  we  once  saw  a  book  pub- 
lisher at  Rockingham.  The  man  was 
dignified,  distinguished,  and  was  pick- 
ing his  horses  with  the  "closed-eyo-- 
stick-a-pin-into-the-program"  method. 

Furlough  Report 

The  conversation  took  place  on  a 
Boston-bound  train.  Two  soldiers,  ob- 
viously unacquainted,  sat  glumly  in  one 
seat.  Both  wore  service  ribbons  on 
their  blouses. 

For  half  an  hour  they  did  no  talking. 
They  looked  buried  knee  deep  in  gloom. 
Finally,  over  the  matter  of  a  match, 
they  began  chinning.  The  Sergeant 
let  out  a  heavy  sigh  and  said : 

"Look,  are  you  having  a  good  time 
on  your  furlough  ?" 


The  Private  First  Class  grunted  and 
shook  his  head. 

"Are  you  doing  all  the  things  you 
wanted  to  do  ?"  the  Sergeant  went  on. 

PFC  nodded.  "Sure.  Everything  I 
used  to  think  of  when  I  was  in  Sicily. 
But  it  isn't  much  fun,  mister.  It  isn't 
much  fun." 

"Same  with  me!"  The  Sergeant 
looked  relieved.  "Every  time  I  turn 
around,  someone's  being  nice  to  me. 
.And  my  family  .  .  .  even  my  wife  .  .  . 
Look,  f  had  to  get  away.  I  got  kind 
of  embarrassed  not  being  bawled  out 
when  1  left  the  cap  off  the  toothpaste." 

They  were  silent  a  few  more  min- 
utes. Finally,  PFC  spoke. 

"Yeah.  I  felt  like  I  was  being 
smothered.  Whyn't  they  understand  a 
guv  wants  things  like  they  used  to  be, 
not  like  they  ought  to  be?" 

.  Uways  Helpful 

Tins  letter  came  to  the  desk  some 
time  ago.  Whether  the  following  serv- 
ice is  available,  we  wouldn't  be  after 
knowing.  But  you  can  have  the  name 
and  address  on  request. 

"Dear  Sir  or  Madam  : 

"Are  you  going  on  a  vacation  ?  Have 
you  a  cat  to  board  out  ?  There  are  sev- 
eral  reasons  why  you  should  board  it 
with  me.  It's  right  in  Cambridge,  save 
yourself  the  trouble  of  going  out  of 
town,  it's  in  a  private  park,  very  little 
traffic,  no  dogs  boarded  here,  cats 
only,  cats  are  family  cats  here,  live  in 
my  house,  treated  as  pets,  cats  will  be 
allowed  to  run  outside  daily,  if  you 
wish,  or  be  confined  in  house  during 
stay  if  you  so  choose,  cat  will  be  al- 
lowed with  other  boarders  or  kept  by 
itself  according  to  your  order,  prices 
reasonable  for  a  small  additional  fee, 
cat  will  receive  special  attention,  such 
as  upstairs  room  to  itself,  daily  walks 
on  lea^h.  etc.,  not  too  many  cats  here, 
as  house  is  small,  any  kind  of  cat  is 
welcome  at  any  season  for  any  length 
(if  time.  Please  remember  me  when 
vacation  time  comes.  Of  course  you'll 
want  references,  telephone  Angell  Ani- 
mal hospital,  LON  6100.  If  you 
haven't  a  cat  perhaps  you  have  a  friend 
in  Cambridge  or  elsewhere  who  would 
be  interested.  I  have  no  telephone, 
write  or  call  after  6  p.m." 

Well- Acquainted 

Two  men  were  standing  by  the  bury- 


Society  Note 

77,  v  strain  and  waiting 

Left  no  doubt: 
The  bride  wore  white 

And  the  groom  wore  out. 

Boris  Randolph 

ing  ground  on  Boston  Common.  One 
was  doing  all  the  talking  in  a  very 
pride-full  way.  Pointing  out  various 
stones,  he  identified  them  for  his 
friend,  added  a  brief  bit  of  biography 
about  the  person. 

One  stone  caused  the  self-appointed 
guide  to  lower  his  voice  to  a  reverent 
hush.  Pointing  at  it,  he  told  his  friend : 

"...  and  this  fellow  Coolidge,  I 
knew  his  Dad  very  well !" 

Zany 

A  friend  of  ours  who  is  studying  psy- 
chology went   on   a  trip  through  a 


mental  hospital.  He  stopped  beside  a 
particularly  sane-looking  man  and 
asked  him  how  come  he  was  there. 
The  man  smiled  and  said  that  he  was 
in  there  because  he  liked  pancakes. 
Wanted  them  with  every  meal,  he 
added. 

The  student,  interested,  couldn't 
figure  why  this  should  make  the  man 
a  "visitor"  at  the  hospital.  When  he 
said  so  the  man  beamed  with  pleasure, 
clutched  the  student  by  the  coat  sleeve, 
whispered  : 

"You  want  to  see  my  pancakes?" 
he  asked.  The  student,  confused,  said 
that  he  did.  "Follow  me!"  the  man  or- 
dered. 

They  walked  along  the  hall  to  the 
man's  room.  Two  large  trunks  were 
shoved  against  the  wall.  The  man  tip- 
toed over  to  them,  threw  back  the 
lids,  and  there,  stacked  in  layers,  were 
hundreds  of  pancakes. 


THE  RABBIT 


Mrs.  Thompson-  saw  her  new  neigh- 
bor. Mrs.  DeLere.  in  the  crowd  wait- 
ing fur  the  trolley,  and  she,  already 
seated  in  the  trolley,  moved  over  so 
that  Mrs.  DeLere  might  sit  beside  her 
when  she  boarded.  It  would  be  nice 
if  they  became  friends,  she  thought : 
she  looks  like  a  real  nice  sort.  She 
smiled  brightly  when  Mr.  DeLere  saw 
her  and  beckoned  to  the  place  beside 
her. 

"Hello,  there!"  Mrs.  DeLere  cried, 
and  ducked  down  beside  Mrs.  Thomp- 
son, piling  her  bundles  in  a  straggly 
pyramid  on  her  lap.  "Did  you  catch 
it  at  the  depot  ?" 

"Yes,  I  had  to  get  some  asparagras 
at  D'Anglo's,  right  there  near  the 
depot,  so  I  just  jumped  on  the  trolley 
afterward.  I  was  the  first  one  on,  and 
they  waited  there  fifteen  minutes!" 

"Imagine,"  said  Mrs.  DeLere  plac- 
idly. She  looked  quickly  about  her, 
scanning  the  faces  of  the  other  pas- 
sengers. "Well,  I  had  to  come  up 
for  some  new  bed-room  curtains,  and 
some  thing  for  the  kids.  You  know, 
Joanie  got  a  rabbit  for  Raster,  and 
yesterday,  poor  thing,  it  died.  Joanie 
was  heart-broken.  So  today  1  prom- 
ised her  I'd  go  up  and  get  her  a  new 
one,  a  healthier  one,  and  the  man's 
bringing  it  down  tonight,  after  supper." 

"Oh,  isn't  that  nice!"  said  Mrs. 
Thompson  warmly.  "I  used  to  get 
my  children  chickens  for  Easter,  little 
fat  yellow  ones,  as  cute  as  the 
dickens.  They  always  died,  too,  and 
frankly  I  wasn't  sorry,  as  they  smelted 
something  awful  !"  She  leaned  nearer 
.Mrs.  DeLere  and  whispered  the  last. 
"But  the  children  loved  them.  Xow 
['m  buying  ray  grand-children  chic- 
kens." she  went  on.  sitting  back  and 
smiling  with  self-conscious  pride. 

"Oh.  really?"  asked  Mrs.  DeLere  in- 
terestedly.  "1  low  many  do  you  have?" 

"Grand-children  or  chickens?" 
quipped  Mrs.  Thompson,  and  they  laid 
hands  on  each  other's  laps  and  laughed 
in  a  gay  and  intimate  manner,  their 
heads  close. 

"No,  I  have  three  grand-children," 
said  Mrs.  Thompson  chattily.  "My 
son  Eddie  has  two  daughters,  and  my 
girl  Frances  has  a  son.  They're  just 
as  dear  as  the}-  can  be." 


"Aren't  you  lucky,"  said  Mrs.  De- 
Lere. but  a  little  absently,  for  grand- 
children were  still  among  those  dim 
dreams  of  the  future  for  her,  her  old- 
est child  being  but  fifteen.  "Well,  this 
rabbit  that  Joanie  had  really  was  ter- 
ribly sweet."  she  went  on.  "It  used 
to  make  the  cutest  little  squeak  when 
I'd  go  to  its  box  in  the  morning.  We 
kept  it  in  the  cellar,  near  the  furnace 
where  it  was  warm — " 

"Squeak?"  said  Mrs.  Thompson. 
"Hut  rabbits  don't  make  any  sound, 
I  thought.  Like  a  giraffe,  you  know — 
no  vocal  chords." 

"Oh,  but  our  little  rabbit  certainly 
made  a  squeak,"  insisted  Mrs.  DeLere. 
"Just  a  little  one.  a — " 

"1  know  1  read  somewhere."  said 
Mrs.  Thompson,  "that  rabbits  and 
giraffes  are  the  only  two  animals  with- 
out vocal  chords."  She  set  her  purse 
on  her  lap  and  held  the  big  plastic 
opener  with  both  gloved  hands. 

"I'm  sure  I  can't  speak  for  a  giraffe," 
Mrs.  DeLere  said,  a  little  cooly,  "but 
this  rabbit  definitely  used  to  squeak. 
Not  very  loudly,  but — " 

"It  was  in  a  Sunday  supplement,  not 
very  long  ago."  persisted  Mrs.  Thomp- 
son.   '"( )ne  of  those  knowledge  quizzes. 


ri 


or  something.    Rabbits  and  giraffes,  it 

said,  are  the  only  two — " 

Mrs.  DeLere  stared  hard  at  the  con- 
ductor's back,  her  chin  turning  square 
and  stubborn.  "But,"  with  a  light 
laugh,  "after  all.  when  you've  heard 
a  rabbit  with  your  own  ears  definitely 
make  a  sound — "  she  shrugged  a 
little,  and  looked  across  the  aisle,  out 
of  the  window. 

Tiv. re  was  silence  between  the  two 
iadies  as  the  trolley  rocketed  down  the 
trades  between  the  golf  course  and  the 
high  school  soccer  field.  Mrs.  DeLere 
.-hif.ed  her  )>osition  the  smallest  bit, 
co  that  her  bundles  did  not  touch  the 
edge  of  Mrs.  Thompson's  coat. 

"Of  course,  I  should  imagine  that 
any  publication  who  puts  out  such 
items  should  really  know  what  they're 
talking  about,"  said  Mrs.  Thompson, 
her  tone  quite  formal. 

"I  don't  doubt  that  in  the  lea>t.  but 
the  evidence  is  to  the  contrary."  re- 
plied Mrs.  DeLere,  just  as  formally. 
"One's  ears  don't  lie.  unless  one  is 
inclined  to  be  deaf,  and  I  don't  happen 
to  be  so  inclined.  That  rabbit,  just  as 
sure  as  you're  born,  would  squeak,  each 
morning.  Joanie  and  my  husband 
heard  him  as  well  as  myself." 

The  introduction  of  Mr.  DeLere 
cowered  her  companion  somewhat.  She 
looked  out  her  own  window,  breathing 
slowly  and  evenly. 

"As   1   said,  it  wasn't  much  of  a| 
squeak.  '  said  Mrs.  DeLere,  courting  a 
truce. 

"Even  so.  anything  that  makes  any 
sort  of  sound  needs  vocal  chords," 
said  Mrs.  Thompson  relentlessly. 

"1  certainly  hope — "  Mrs.  DeLere 
gave  a  short,  polite  laugh  "that  you 
don't  think  I'm  telling  stories. 

Mrs.  Thompson  gave  her  bundles  a* 
nervous  hug.   "Oh.  no — no."  she  mur- 
mured.   Her  gaze  locked  with  the  back 
of  the  conductor's  neck  and  remained 
there. 

They  did  not  speak  again.  When  the 
trolley  stopped  at  their  corner  Mrs. 
DeLere  hopped  off  briskly,  ami  Mrs. 
Thompson  fumbled  in  her  purse  until 
she  saw  that  Mrs.  DeLere  was  almost 
halfway  down  the  block.  Then  she 
suddenly  found  a  dime,  dropped  it  in 
the  box,  and  stepped  down  to  the 
street. 

— Dorothy  Hunt  Schofield 
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THE  VERY  STRONG  YOUNG  MAN 


The  manpower  shortage  was  at  its 
height  when  my  father,  after  fifty 
years  of  playing  with  symphonies  and 
on  the  concert  stage,  shut  up  his  violin 
cum  with  a  symbolic  snap  and  an- 
nounced he  was  going  to  work  in  the 
Armory  to  win  the  war. 

My  mother,  my  wife  and  I,  all  in- 
sisted it  was  really  not  necessary. 

"The  war,"  I  insisted,  "is  going 
aliing  very  nicely  but  music  art  and 
literature  suffer." 

"Let  them  suffer!"  my  father  re- 
plied disdainfully.  "It's  good  for 
them." 

"But  art  is  very  necessary  to  a  people 
at  war.   It  nourishes  them." 

"Fah  !"  my  mother  shouted.  "Always 
we  are  hearing  of  how  valuable  the 
artist  is  .  .  .  and  it  is  always  from  the 
arti>t  we  are  hearing  it." 

"But  morale  .  .  ." 

"A  rifle  in  the  hand  is  worth  a  hun- 
dred Beethoven  manuscripts  on  the 
music  racks.  I  have  had  fifty  years 
in  which  to  judge.  Art  is  a  weakness, 
an  escape  .  .  .  for  the  artist  particularly. 
Music  is  a  luxury  It  is  for  leisure 
when  we  have  earned  it.  Today  the 
world  demands  a  realistic  participation 
in  events.  Not  decorations  around 
them.  The  sword  is  mightier  than  the 
bow !  I  tell  you  I  have  looked  at  it 
from  every  angle  .  .  .  tomorrow  I  take 
my  physical  examination." 

He  returned  the  following  day,  all 
smiles,  his  bald  head  gleaming. 

"How  did  you  make  out?"  the 
family  asked,  hoping  some  minor 
weakness  had  disqualified  him. 

In  reply,  my  father  rolled  up  the 
sleeves  of  his  shirt.  He  exposed  to 
our  gaze  his  slender  arms  and  his 
fragile,  deft  fingers.  Slowly,  and 
dramatically  he  flexed  his  arms  reveal- 
ing the  faint  shadow  of  muscle. 

"Sound,"  he  announced  proudly, 
"as  a  nut.  There  is  no  more  delightful 
feeling  than  having  three  doctors  search 
in  vain  for  a  loop  on  your  physique  on 
which  to  hang  a  doubt  of  its  capacity 
.  .  .  and  to  have  them  announce  in 
wonder  that  you  are  physically  fit." 

"To  be  physically  fit  is  one  thing," 
I  warned,  "to  make  a  poem  out  of  the 
fact,  is  another." 

"Fall,"  my  father  retorted,  "youth, 


today,  is  effete.  The  middle-aged  are 
the  cream  of  American  manhood." 

"At  seventy,"  I  noted  sarcastically, 
"you  are  middle-aged." 

"Fxactly." 

The  most  physical  labor  my  father 
had  ever  done,  as  a  matter  of  cold  fact, 
was  to  resin  his  bow.  There  was  a 
time  when  he  boasted  that  his  only 
exercise  was  tuning  his  violin  and 
blowing  the  dust  from  under  the  bridge. 
Naturally,  we  were  apprehensive  both 
about  his  delusions  of  grandeur  and 
his  odd  interest  in  physical  strength 
as  a  measure  of  personal  completeness. 

Impressed  with  his  physical  condi- 
tion and  his  importance  in  the  reality 
of  war,  he  began  to  order  us  about.  In 
the  end  I  obtained  thick  workingman's 
gloves  for  him ;  my  mother  purchased 
a  sort  of  duster  with  two  huge  pockets 
for  holding  pencils,  gauges,  cigars  and 
his  lunch  and  my  wife  turned  up  with 
a  vacuum  bottle  for  coffee. 

All  of  it  increased  his  sense  of  im- 
portance. He  put  on  the  duster,  filled 
the  pockets  and  strutted  around  the 
room  as  if  he  were  Henry  J.  Kaiser, 
himself.  Now  and  then  he  would 
tighten  the  knobs  on  the  end  of  the 
bedstead. 

"For  practise,"  he  informed  us  with 
a  wide  smile. 


The  performance  did  not  make  us 
any  less  uneasy.  My  father,  his  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds 
swathed  in  folds  of  duster  looked  like 
an  overdressed  Gandhi. 

The  next  morning,  dressed  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life  in  workingman's 
clothes,  he  strode  magnificently  out  of 
the  house  waving  us  the  sort  of  brave 
farewell  one  usually  associates  with 
motion  pictures  of  troops  pulling  out 
of  a  railroad  station. 

We  were  somewhat  relieved  when, 
a  few  days  later,  we  discovered  he 
was  not  bending  iron  bars  or  catching 
hot  rivets  with  his  precious  hands.  He 
was  ( we  found  out  after  much 
questioning)  doing  something  rather 
simple. 

"I  am  making  Garands!"  he  an- 
nounced one  night,  very  solemnly.  It 
was  as  if  he  were  personally  stationed 
on  the  shores  of  the  Continent,  handing 
our  Garands  to  the  eager  warriors  who 
comprised  the  second  front.  "I  am 
not  exactly  making  them.  I  examine 
them.  I  don't  examine  the  complete 
Garand.  of  course.  I  examine  only  a 
part." 

He  paused  thoughtfully  and  looked 
at  us  to  see  if  we  were  impressed. 

"Not,"  he  went  on,  "an  entire  part. 
Hut  a  very  significant  bolt  in  a  very 
important  part.  I  need  not  tell  you 
how  valuable  the  Garand  itself  is." 


'It's  guys  like  him  tliat  grow  up  to  write  a  gossip  column." 
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What  lie  really  did,  we  learned  in 
time,  was  to  insert  a  bolt  in  a  small 
and  accurate  measuring  device  to  see 
if  the  grooves  were  correct.  It  was  a 
delicate  operation  and  one  which 
suited  his  talents  well.  We  felt  he  was 
in  no  danger,  after  all.  of  losing  his 
violin  technique  or  damaging  his 
hands. 

For  a  few  weeks  he  practised  his 
scales,  as  usual,  every  night  and 
played  us  a  solo  or  two  before  we  went 
to  bed.  However,  one  night  he  re- 
turned home,  aglow. 

"Today,"  he  orated,  "I  broke  all 
records.  All  my  records,  that  is.  I 
made  one  thousand  three  hundred  and 
forty-three  Garands!" 

Then  he  rolled  up  his  sleeves,  flexed 
lifs  amis  and  admired  his  still  almost 
invisible  muscles. 

"That  is  wonderful."  my  mother  said 
dully.  "Now  how  about  playing  me 
Londonderry  Air?" 

My  father  waved  his  hand,  irked. 

"My  heart  is  not  in  it  any  more,"  he 
explained.  "If  you  would  see  these  ma- 
chines .  .  .  they  slide  more  accurately 
than  anyone  can  make  a  violin  note. 
They  turn  and  coil  and  wave  .  .  .  they 
are  really  beautiful  .  .  .  and  the  men 
who  work  them  .  .  .  they  are  artists 
.  .  .  strong  primitive  artists  .  .  ." 

He  stopped  and  patted  his  shiny, 
bald  head  twice  for  emphasis. 

"Yes,"  he  repeated,  as  we  gazed  at 
him  in  astonishment,  "great  artists  and 
healthy  men,  too.  The  ordinary  artist 
is  inclined  to  be  a  weakling." 

It  went  from  bad  to  worse.  My 
father  acquired  a  Hero.  This  Hero  was 
a  set-up  man  on  a  machine.  He  was  a 
boy  of  seventeen  and  a  Pole.  He  had, 
to  hear  my  father  tell  it,  a  prodigious 
strength. 

The  Hero  laughed  all  day  and  sang 
Polish  songs,  "merely  from  a  strong 
body  with  much  life  in  it,  and  the 
primitive's  natural  talent." 

The  Hero  played  the  drum  with 
huge  iron  bars  on  the  cement  floor. 
The  Hero  was  always  hungry,  never 
tired  and  forever  bursting  into  song. 

My  father,  after  telling  us  the 
nightly  story  about  the  Hero,  would 
sit  for  a  long  time  brooding  and  eating 
peanuts  which  he  said  provided  energy 
and  strength. 

Xow  and  then  he  would  regard  his 


muscles.  Now.  however,  it  was  with 
a  sad  shake  of  his  head. 

"A  strong  body."  he  would  say, 
"that  is  the  real  work  of  art!" 

There  was  no  use  talking  about  it. 
That  was  how  he  felt.  We  only  hoped 
he  would  speed  up  the  Garands  and 
win  the  war  for  us  as  soon  as  possible. 

One  night  he  had  a  new  story  about 
his  Hero,  one  that  seemed  to  impress 
him  unusually. 

"There  is  much  noise  in  our  build- 
ing," my  father  told  us.  "So,  today, 
when  the  'gang  boss'  comes  to  speak 
to  Jan,  Jan  pretends  not  to  hear  him. 
Finally,  when  the  boss  is  red  in  the 
face  from  shouting,  Jan  leans  over  and 
lifts  the  boss  up  with  one  hand !  Im- 
agine it  to  yourself!  He  picks  the  boss 
up  with  one  hand  and  holds  him  to  his 
ear  like  the  receiver  of  a  telephone. 
Hello!  he  says.  Speak  up!  The  boss 
squirms  like  a  worm.  Then  Jan  lets 
him  down  and  laughs  like  thunder!" 

"And  what  does  that  prove?"  I 
asked  coolly,  hoping,  somehow,  I 
might  swerve  my  father  from  his  adora- 
tion of  brute  strength. 

"It  proves  he  is  a  man." 

"Can  he  write  a  book?  Or  play  a 
violin  ?" 


"It  is  not  necessary  for  him  to  write 
a  book  or  play  a  violin."  my  father 
countered.  "It  is  only  necessary  for 
those  who  are  only  half  alive." 

He  rose  from  the  table,  threw  out 
his  fragile  chest  and  walked  over  to 
the  corner  of  the  kitchen. 

He  grasped  a  ten-pound  bag  of  po- 
tatoes in  one  hand  and  tried  to  lift  it. 
He  was  unsuccessful. 

"I  am  only  half  alive."  he  said  wist- 
fully and  went  to  his  room  to  eat  more 
peanuts. 

From  the  peanuts  he  went  further. 
A  week  after  his  attempt  to  lift  the 
potatoes  a  large  package  came.  We 
waited  anxiously  for  him  to  come  home 
and  open  it.  It  was  very  heavy. 

When  he  returned  and  saw  it,  his 
eyes  widened  and  he  beamed.  Without 
a  word  he  snipped  the  ropes  and  re- 
moved from  the  box  dumb-bells  and  a 
sort  of  set  of  springs  which  you 
attached  to  the  wall  and  pulled  on. 

"What  is  the  meaning  of  this  new 
madness?"  I  asked,  in  hopeless  exas- 
peration. 

"I  am  going  to  build  up  my  strength. 
I  have  neglected  half  of  my  develop- 
ment." 

I  sighed.  "At  seventy  it  is  not 
really  the  time  to  start." 
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"Do  you  forget  the  French  colonial 
administrator  who  ordered  rows  of 
cedars  of  Lebanon  to  be  planted  ?  He 
was  told  it  took  one  thousand  years 
to  grow  such  trees.  What  did  the 
great  man  say?  He  said:  'We  had 
better  start  immediately,  in  that  case.' 
I  shall  start  immediately." 

So  the  days  went  by  with  my  father 
alternating  between  sessions  with  the 
dumb-bells  and  weights,  and  stories  of 
his  Hero's  feats.  Jan,  apparently,  spent 
his  entire  days,  picking  up  bosses, 
pushing  enormous  machines,  bending 
iron  bars  and  playing  catch  with  tre- 
mendous bars  of  steel. 

We  began  begging  my  father  to  go 
back  to  the  violin  for  a  few  minutes 
every  day,  at  least. 

"No  indulgences,"  he  said  sternly. 
"We  must  be  as  steel." 

Then  he  got  out  the  dumb-bells  and 
creaked  and  puffed  all  over  the  bed- 
room, a  sad  gnome  in  blue  shorts. 

"This,"  he  explained,  "also  cuts 
down  absenteeism.  Absenteeism  is  the 
root  of  all  production  evil.  More  days 
are  lost  by  the  weak  than  are  lost  by 
strikes,  sabotage  and  bottle-necks.  A 
man  who  permits  himself  to  be  weak 
is  worse  than  a  soldier  who  shirks  his 
duty." 

"If  you  are  not  careful  with  those 
things,"  I  said  in  irritation,  "they  will 
fall  on  your  head  and  the  war  will  be 
lost." 

My  father  smiled  in  a  superior  fash- 
ion and  ran  around  the  bed  several 
times,  as  if  it  were  a  race  track. 

Then  one  day  my  father  came  home 
a  changed  man.  He  walked  in  with 
bowed  head.  His  gait  was  shuffling  and 
he  smiled  wanly. 

"What's  the  matter?"  I  inquired. 
"Is  the  war  over?" 

"No  satire  please,"  he  said  with  an 
air  of  bereaved  nobility. 

"Are  you  ill?"  my  wife  asked. 
"Perhaps  some  hot,  red  wine?" 

"I  am  ill  of  the  spirit,"  my  father 
replied,  sinking  into  his  chair  and  dis- 
regarding his  bag  of  peanuts. 

"Perhaps,"  my  mother  suggested, 
"some  castor  oil?" 

"Of  the  spirit,"  my  father  repeated 
sharply. 

W  e  sat  around  the  bed  and  waited 
in  silence  for  a  long  time.  At  length 
my  father  spoke  with  the  voice  of  one 
who  has  seen  a  world  end. 


"Jan,"  he  told  us  angrily,  "has  been 
out  now  three  full  days.  Production  is 
slowed  down !  The  men  in  Europe  are 
crying  for  small  arms  and  Jan  ignores 
them  !  And  why  ?  Because  Jan  does  not 
have  any  sense.  Jan  is  all  muscle  and 
no  brain.  Jan  gets  drunk  on  Saturday 
at  a  Polish  wedding.  He  is  still  drunk 
Sunday.  Monday  he  is  recovering  from 
the  drinking.  Tuesday  he  is  recovering 
from  the  recovering.  Wednesday  it  has 
reached  the  stage  where  it  is  a  simple 
hangover.  Tomorrow  he  will  probably 
be  out  with  remorse.  They  tell  me  it  is 
always  like  this  with  Jan.  His  mind 
cannot  control  the  tastes  of  his  over- 
developed appetite." 

He  stood  up  and  banged  his  small 
fist  on  the  table  for  emphasis. 

"A  hangover!"  he  shouted. 

He  paused  for  dramatic  effect. 

"In  all  my  life,"  he  concluded,  "I 
have  never  had  a  hangover !" 

Then  he  went  into  the  closet  and 
removed  his  violin  carefully  from  the 
case.  He  dusted  it  lovingly  with  a  silk 
scarf  and  then  he  played  something  re- 
strained and  delicate  of  Debussy. 

When  he  had  finished  he  kissed  my 
mother  gently  on  the  forehead  and, 
pointing  to  the  dumb-bells,  he  said : 

"Throw  these  damn  things  out  and 
let  us  never  again  mistake  sinew  for 
character !" 

— Robert  Fontaine 
Balance  Sheet 

Lady,  accept  from  me  affection's  book 
I  hat,  when  the  booty  of  light-fingered 
time 

Is  doubled  by  the  bloom  it  slowly  took 
From  you,  your  grace  will  long  survive 
in  rhyme. 

There  with  the  gods,  no  devil's  advo- 
cate 

Can  scathe,  nor  time  deface  the  sym- 
metry 

Of  mortal  beauty  which  I  recreate 
Immortal  by  select  idolatry. 
Yet  be  not  proud;  all  honor  is  not  thine: 
I  love  thee  much,  and  that,  I  think,  is 
proved. 

The  h  onour  that  you  lend  th  is  verse  is 
mine ; 

For  greatei   muse  no  woman  can  be 
loved. 

Bui  still,  this  loan  has  left  me  owing 
you 

A  debt  I  gladly  pay  and  then  renew. 

William  B.  Ober 
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GUISEPPE  VERDI 


The  year  1945  marks  the  132nd  anni- 
versary of  Giuseppe  Verdi's  birth — 
and  the  101st  anniversary  of  his  repu- 
tation as  one  of  the  world's  most 
popular  composers,  since  it  was  in 
1844  that  Ennani,  the  basis  of  his 
world-wide  fame,  was  ftrst  produced. 

One  practical  proof  of  Verdi's  last- 
ing popularity  is  the  fact  that  in 
Victor'  scatalog  of  The  Music  America 
Lozrs  Best,  entries  by  Verdi  total  82, 
as  compared  with  67  for  Wagner,  69 
for  Bach,  64  for  Beethoven,  and  59  for 
Brahms.  The  range  of  these  is  enor- 
mous, from  all  of  Aida  sung  by  the 
famed  La  Scala  Company  in  Milan  to 
the  Anvil  Chorus  from  77  Trovatore 
played  by  Arthur  Pryor's  band.  The 
long  list  of  world-famous  singers  who 
have  made  Verdi's  tunes  permanently 
available  on  Victor  records  includes 
Enrico  Caruso.  Rosa  Ponselle,  Rose 
Bampton,  Lucrezia  Bori,  Leonard 
Warren,  Antonio  Scotti,  Lawrence 
Tibbett,  Titto  Ruffo,  John  Charles 
Thomas,  Amelita  Galli-Curci,  Louise 
Homer,  Luisa  Tetrazzini,  Tito  Schipa, 
Alexander  Kipnis,  Frances  Alda  and 
Ernestine  Schumann-Heink. 

The  Italian  innkeeper's  son  started 
out  in  life  as  a  grocer's  assistant,  and 
once  confided  to  an  admirer :  "My 
youth  was  hard."  Refused  admission 
to  the  Milan  Conservatory  because  he 
played  the  piano  badly — Rossini  used 
jokingly  to  address  him  as  "Maestro 
Verdi,  pianist  of  the  fifth  class" — he 
scored  a  fair  success  with  his  first 
opera,  "Oberto,"  produced  when  he 
was  only  26. 

The  three  most  popular  of  his  28 
operas  date  from  the  'fifties.  In  1851  he 
wrote  Rigolctto  in  40  days  to  a  story 
by  Victor  Hugo  (who  hated  opera 
until  he  confessed  himself  completely 
won  over  by  this  one).  Both  Caruso 
and  Galli-Curci  made  their  American 
debuts  in  the  one,  and  a  recorded  ver- 
sion is  performed  by  the  La  Scala 
Opera  Company.  The  following  year 
La  Traviata,  based  on  the  story  of 
Camille  by  Alexander  Dumas  fils, 
proved  a  flat  failure  at  its  premiere, 
partly  because  critics  were  displeased 
by  its  "immorality."  The  prelude  to 
this  opera  is  available  on  a  single  Red 
Seal  disc  in  a  performance  by  Tos- 
canini  and  the  NBC  Symphony.  The 


opening  night  audience  for  II  Tro- 
vatore, first  presented  in  Rome  in 
1853,  had  to  wade  through  pools  of 
mud  and  water  from  the  overflowing 
Tiber  to  reach  the  opera  house.  But 
wet  feet  and  soggy  habadashery  did 
nothing  to  dampen  their  enthusiasm. 
The  opera  was  an  immediate  smash 
hit ;  in  Venice,  for  example,  three  com- 
panies sang  it  simultaneously.  On 
records  it  is  most  capably  done  by  the 
La  Scala  Company,  and  several  out- 
standing arias  are  sung  on  singles  by 
Jussi  Bjorling. 

Verdi's  red-hot  partisanship  of 
Italian  independence  reached  its  peak 
in  1859,  when  The  Masked  Ball  was 
in  rehearsal.  An  Italian  revolutionist 
made  an  attempt  on  the  life  of  Napol- 
eon III,  and  authorities  promptly  for- 
hade  performance  of  the  new  opera, 
which  deals  with  the  assassination  of 
Gustav  III  of  Sweden  at  a  dance.  Great 
excitement  prevailed  in  Naples  ;  crowds 
marched  through  the  streets,  shouting 
"Viva  Verdi."  The  setting  of  the  work 
was  illogicallv  transferred  to  Boston, 
which  is  perhaps  one  reason  why  the 
work  sometimes  opens  the  season  at 


the  Metropolitan  Opera  in  New  York. 
One  of  the  best  known  arias  from  this 
opera.  '"Eri  Tu?"  can  be  heard  on  a 
disc  as  sung  by  Lawrence  Tibbett. 

After  twice  refusing  the  commission, 
Verdi  finally  accepted  $20,000  to  write 
Aida,  intended  for  the  dedication  of  a 
new  opera  house  in  Cairo,  and  timed 
to  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  in 
1869.  The  outbreak  of  the  Franco- 
Prussian  W  ar  made  it  impossible  to 
ship  the  costumes  from  Paris  to  Cairo ; 
the  opera  was  first  heard — with  tri- 
umphant success — two  years  later.  In 
addition  to  the  La  Scala's  recorded 
performance  of  the  entire  opera,  many 
of  the  best  known  arias  have  been  re- 
corded by  Rose  Bampton.  Bjorling, 
Caruso  and  Rosa  Ponselle.  The  Boston 
"Pops"  Orchestra  has  also  recorded 
"The  Grand  March"  and  "The  Ballet 
Suite"  on  a  single. 

Of  the  nine  Verdi  operas  more  or 
less  regularly  performed  at  the  Met, 
critics  reserve  their  highest  praise  for 
his  last  two.  Othello  and  Falstaff  both 
products  of  the  composer's  old  age. 
John  Charles  Thomas  is  represented 
on  records  with  "Iago's  Creed"  and 
"The  Enemy  of  his  Country"  from 
Othello  and  Leonard  W  arren  is  heard 
in  "Am  I  awake?"  from  Falstaff. 


ETCHINGS  AND  PAINTINGS  BY 
GERALD  L.  BROCKHURST 


pERALD  Brockhurst  had  already 
made  his  name  as  a  painter  in  England 
before  he  took  up  the  art  of  etching. 
Hi>  career  as  a  student  was  brilliant. 
He  entered  the  Birmingham  School  of 
Art  at  the  early  age  of  twelve,  won 
every  prize  and  then  at  seventeen  en- 
tered the  School  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
Many  honors  followed  at  this  institu- 
tion, among  them  the  Gold  Medal  and 
Scholarship,  the  highest  award  the 
Academy  can  bestow.  He  was  elected 
an  Associate  of  the  Academy — as  a 
painter — in  April  1928,  with  his  fine 
and  beautiful  studied  portrait  of  his 
wife.  Brockhurst  etchings,  to  those 
who  know  his  work,  form  an  important 
series  of  feminine  types,  and  these 
women,  despite  their  variety,  are  based 
upon  the  likeness  of  Mrs.  Brockhurst. 
She  comes  from  the  Basque  country 
and  her  subtle  beauty,  enhanced  by  the 
fascinating  Basque  costume,  is  recorded 
in  Mich  plates  as  La  Tresse,  Melisande, 
Lc  Casaquin  de  Laine,  Le  Beguin, 
Young  W 'omanhood,  and  others  equally 
well  known. 

Brockhurst's  extraordinary  pencil 
drawings  foreshadowed  his  superb 
technical  achievements  in  etching ;  and 
since  his  paintings  can  be  classified  as 
colored  drawings,  he  was  equipped 
with  every  important  essential  for  sue- 
less  in  the  copper  plate  media.  His 
plates  should  be  classified  as  those  of 
a  painter-etcher,  as  his  prints  suggest 
all  the  qualities  that  can  be  found  in 
painting:  color  value,  texture,  local 
color  and  a  certain  sculpturesque  feel- 
ing gained  from  his  careful  study  of  the 
Italian  and  French  primitives,  and  the 
work  of  Botticelli  and  Leonardo  da 
Vinci.  Mr.  Malcolm  Salaman  tells 
us  that  "he  copied  these  two  Italian 
masters  with  enthusiasm,  and  learning 
from  them  and  from  others  of  their 
school  with  whose  art  his  own  had  a 
natural  affinity,  how  to  imbue  his  own 
pictures  with  the  fragrant  loveliness 
which  was  theirs.  This  came  to  him 
not  without  much  searching  of  soul, 
for  there  were  distracting  elements  in 
the  Chelsea  influences  of  Augustus 
John,  his  types  and  his  practice,  while 
it  was  difficult  to  avoid  being  affected 
by  the  various  theories  of  artistic  mod- 


ernity which  were  agitating  the  studio 
coteries.  He  explored  them  all,  but 
none  of  them  seemed  to  offer  him  any- 
thing as  beautiful  as  the  work  of  those 
old  painters  of  Florence,  Milan,  and 


beginning  contributed  as  much  to  his 
place  in  the  world  of  art  as  his  draw- 
ings and  paintings.  Brockhurst  is 
more  than  ordinarily  gifted  from  the 
technical  standpoint,  and  the  changes 
in  the  various  states  of  his  plates 
usually  show  progressive  and  extraor- 
dinary results.  He  is  extremely 
accomplished  in  the  matter  of  textures 


The  Black  Silk  Dress 


Etching 

Umbria,  under  whose  inspiration  he 
was  gladly  content  to  follow  his  own 
path,  lonely  though  it  was." 

His  frequent  exhibits  at  the  Royal 
Academy  attracted  much  attention,  and 
his  first  one-man  show,  held  in  1915 
in  London  when  he  was  only  twenty- 
five,  definitely  established  his  reputa- 
tion among  contemporary  British 
artists.  His  progress  in  various  media 
was  continuous,  and  by  1924,  while 
still  in  his  middle  thirties,  he  had 
become  one  of  the  outstanding  etchers 
in  England.    His  prints  from  the  very 


Brockhurst 


and  printing,  and  several  of  his  plates 
— James  McBcy,  Henry  Rushbury, 
The  Black  Silk  Dress,  Casper  and 
Young  Womanhood — best  represent 
his  amazing  talent  in  expressing 
variety  and  rich,  vibrant  values. 

Many  critic--  believe  that  Brockhurst 
carries  his  plates  too  far  and  that  he 
tries  to  approach  nature  too  closely. 
In  many  of  his  prints  he  leaves  nothing 
to  the  imagination,  but  several  that 
command  admiration  from  more  than 
the  technical  point  of  view  are :  The 
Two  Melisandes,  a  beautiful  study  of 
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the  artist's  wife  and  infant  daughter, 
By  the  Window,  an  unusual  and 
superbly  studied  portrait,  Mclisandc, 
Deux  Landaises,  The  Mirror.  Xenia, 
and  Yolanda,  a  portrait  of  Mrs. 
Rushbury. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  when  study- 
ing Brockhurst  that  in  many  instances 
the  early  states  seem  move  vital  in] 
vibrant  line  than  the  later  delicate 
passages  obtained  by  the  burnished 
particularly  in  the  flesh  tones.  His 
ability  to  develop  his  plates  to  a  high 
degree  of  finish  through  various  states, 
however,  ranks  him  as  a  master  crafts- 
man. His  preoccupation  is  with  pol-j 
ished  draughtsmanship  and  technique 
rather  than  the  power  of  suggestion  so 
forcefully  illustrated  in  the  work  of  the 
great  French  master,  Jean-Louis 
Forain. 

Perhaps  no  artist  has  so  few  unim- 
portant plates  to  his  credit :  almost 
without  exception  the  fine  linear  ren- 
dering, holding  all  the  qualities  that 
make  for  rich  modelling,  character  and 
artistic  achievement,  is  ever-present. 
The  power  of  Brockhurst's  work  lies 
in  his  particular  choice,  high  aim.  and 
attitude  toward  art.  His  etchings  are 
based  on  knowledge  and  without  it  his 
p!ates  could  never  have  been  produced. 
— Arthur  W.  Heixtzelm an 

Moon  Lost 
/  he  moon  was  his  desire  when,  us  a 
child. 

Not  jor  its  gold,  hut  phases  of  its  charm 
He  sped  his  fancy  following  clear  and 
wild, 

And  blanched  with  tingling  fears  oj 

false  alarm. 
He  did  not  hnow  the  moon  would  never 

serve 

To  guide  him   through   the  woods,  SO 

now  is  lost. 
Not  tragic  yet.  hut  tracing  the  moon  s 

curve. 

And  hound  to  learti  it  is  not  n  orth  the 
cost. 

You  should  not  trust  the  touchstones  ol 

your  youth. 
Nor  set  a  lool  to  ivalk  the  right  of  way, 
Nor  give  a  clever  man  your  hook  ol 
truth. 

Nor  leave  to  chance  the  firing  ol  your 
clay. 

Only  a  lunatic  would  not  endorse 
A  safer  star  by  which  to  set  your  course. 

William  B.  Obi  r 


CITY 

He  was  a  very  dirty  little  boy.  All 
afternoon  he  had  been  playing  in  the 
stream  of  muddy  water  that  trickled 
in  the  gutter  alongside  the  curb.  That 
morning  it  had  rained,  and  the  roofs 
had  been  cleansed  of  their  soot,  the 
window-sills  beneath  of  city  grime. 

Now,  when  he  looked  up  at  the 
shining  new  apartment  house -on  the 
corner,  he  could  see  the  raindrops 
dripping  from  the  canvas  awning  that 
stretched  over  the  front  entrance.  He 
thought  of  the  wonderful  pools  the 
water  must  have  made  on  top,  pools 
that  he  could  splash  in,  if  he  could 
elude  the  watchful  eyes  of  the  military 
doorman  and  clamber  up  one  of  the 
iron  poles  that  supported  the  awning. 

But  the  poles  seemed  too  slender  to 
hold  even  his  weight,  though  he  was 
very  small.  His  name  was  David,  and 
sometimes  his  mother  said  to  him, 
"<  >ne  day,  David,  I'll  take  you  out  on 
a  farm.  A  big  farm,  with  lots  of  green 
grass  and  a  cow." 

"A  live  cow?"  he  would  ask,  be 
cause  he  knew  a  cow  gave  milk  and  it 
would  be  miraculous  to  always  have 
milk. 

"Maybe  two  live  cows,  kid,"  his 
mother  would  answer,  and  her  faded 
blue  eyes  would  be  misty  as  she  stroked 
his  tousled  head. 

She  would  go  on,  then,  to  tell  him 
of  the  rambling  roses  that  would  grow 
over  their  back  fence.  They  would 
have  a  sweet  perfume — like  Church,  on 
Easter  morning. 

"Could  I  pick  them?"  he  would  ask. 

And  she  would  answer,  "Yes,  but 
you'd  have  to  be  careful  or  you'd  get 
thorns  in  your  fingers." 

He  liked  to  think  about  the  farm. 
1  li.-,  mother  had  told  him  that  he  would 
"fatten  up,"  after  they  went  there, 
and  it  would  be  fun  to  fatten  up.  Then 
lie  could  talk  back  when  the  other 
boys  picked  on  him.  He  could  show 
them  that  he  wasn't  a  sissy,  just  be- 
cause he  was  small.  He  could  show 
them,  too,  that  his  mother  wasn't  a 
homely  old  hag.  She  was  beautiful — 
and  he  would  prove  it. 

If  only  she  could  dress  up  like  the 
women  in  the  apartment  house!  He 
had  watched  these  women  from  the 
safe  distance  of  the  lamp  post  and  had 


CHILD 

seen  them  come  out  wrapped  in  satins 
and  furs,  and  wearing  brilliant  jew- 
elry that  glittered  as  they  walked. 

Their  hair  always  looked  soft  to 
him,  as  though  it  would  be  nice  and 
silken  to  stroke.  And  they  were  smil- 
ing, with  dancing  eyes  and  scarlet  lips. 
They  never  looked  worried,  like  his 
mother.  They  never  had  dark  circles 
under  their  eyes  and  a  bluish  tinge  to 
their  lips,  like  his  mother. 

She  had  found  him,  one  night,  when 
he  was  watching  by  the  lamp  post.  She 
had  said,  in  her  tired  voice,  "It's  past 
your  bed  time,  David.  You'd  best  come 
home,  now." 

He  was  a  very  little  boy,  but  he  had 
been  vehement  then.  He  had  flared, 
"Why  don't  you  look  like  them,  Mom? 
Why  don't  you?" 

Her  voice  was  bitter.  "It  takes 
money  to  look  like  them." 

He  had  said,  "I'll  make  you  money, 
Mom.  When  I  grow  up,  I'll  make  you 
lots  of  money." 

But  he  had  felt  small  and  afraid,  in 
spite  of  his  words,  and  he  hated  his 
father  because  he  had  died  and  left 
his  mother  all  alone.  His  throat  hurt 
with  a  dull  ache  that  made  it  hard  for 
him  to  swallow,  and  he  cried  after 
he  was  in  bed. 

But  he  was  young,  and  he  forgot 
easily.  So  that  when  he  played  in  the 
dirty  water  the  morning  rain  had  left 
in  the  gutter  he  could  imagine  it  was 
a  sea — a  broad,  muddy  sea. 

To  sail  on  a  sea,  he  must  have  a 
boat.  He  found  a  piece  of  wood  and 
stuck  a  burnt  match  at  one  end  of  it, 
for  the  mast.  Then  he  watched  it 
float  in  the  dirty  water,  and  he  was 
happy. 

He  looked  at  the  sky.  It  was  a  deep 
blue  and  there  were  huge  clouds  that, 
to  David,  looked  like  giant  cream 
puffs.  He  wished  he  were  sitting  on 
top  of  one,  eating  all  he  wanted,  and 
the  thought  made  him  realize  he  was 
hungry. 

He  picked  up  his  boat,  and  started 
home.  But  first  he  stopped  to  look  at 
the  new  apartment  house.  It  never 
failed  to  awe  him.  It  was  so  beautiful 
that  he  felt  quite  sure  only  kings  and 
queens  were  allowed  to  live  in  it. 
As  he  watched,  a  shiny  car  pulled 


up  to  the  curb  and  stopped  in  front 
of  the  awning.  David  admired  its  sleek 
blackness,  and  the  chauffeur  who  sat 
in  front,  resplendent  in  his  uniform. 

The  military  doorman  sprang  for- 
ward and  opened  the  door  for  a  little 
girl  who  emerged  into  the  light  like 
a  tiny  princess.  She  was  a  dainty  little 
girl,  with  long  golden  curls,  and  she 
was  dressed  in  blue  velvet. 

David's  eyes  feasted  upon  her.  She 
started  up  the  walk  under  the  awning, 
and  suddenly  he  felt  that  he  couldn't 
let  her  go. 

He  clutched  the  boat  he'd  fashioned, 
and  called  to  her. 

She  turned,  and  he  held  his  boat  out, 
shyly.  It  was  the  only  gift  he  had  to 
offer.  But  her  eyes  swept  swiftly  over 
the  boat,  and  lingered  on  him.  She  saw 
only  a  dirty  boy,  with  a  muddy  stick 
in  his  hand,  and  she  didn't  attempt  to 
conceal  her  feelings.  She  told  him,  by 
her  glance,  that  he  was  repulsive  to 
her. 

Fury  mounted  in  him — fury,  and  a 
sudden  emotion  that  he  was  to  know, 
later,  as  hatred.  He  took  his  boat  and 
he  threw  it  at  her,  narrowly  grazing 
her  shoulder. 

The  military  doorman  sprang  for- 
ward, and  kicked  him,  so  that  he  fell 
to  the  ground.  "Scram,  you  dirty  little 
gutter  rat,"  he  shouted.  "Scram,  be- 
fore I  call  the  cops  on  you." 

Slowly  David  picked  himself  up  and 
started  down  the  street,  the  wooden 
boat  lying,  forgotten,  on  the  sidewalk. 

He  didn't  care  so  much  that  the 
doorman  had  kicked  him.  He  could 
forget  that,  but  he  could  never  forget 
the  scorn  in  the  little  girl's  eyes. 

He  could  feel  himself  trembling  and 
he  wanted  to  cry  out  in  bitterness,  but 
he  fought  fiercely  to  restrain  the  sobs 
that  would  rise  to  his  lips.  He  wanted 
to  run.  he  wanted  to  run  far  away 
from  the  awful  knowledge  that,  even 
though  he  was  a  very  small  boy,  had 
swept  over  him. 

For  now  the  sky  was  just  the  sky 
and  the  clouds  were  just  the  clouds, 
and  the  muddy  water  trickling  in  the 
gutter  was  just  muddy  water — not  a 
sea. 

And  he,  David,  was  just  a  gutter 
rat.  as  the  doorman  had  said.  He 
would  always  be  a  gutter  rat.  Always. 

—Margaret  Hudson 
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and  the  woman 


who  wears  COBRA  stands  out  alone 


in  all  her  beauty  like  some  new  diyine 


BEAUTY  BEACON:  ROMANCE 


Are  you  waiting  impatiently  and  hop- 
ing desperately  for  him  to  be  granted 
a  brief  leave  when  you'll  have  romance, 
music  and  an  evening  or  two  of  lights 
and  shadows?  Let  Hartnell's  White 
Shoulders  set  your  perfume-mood  for 
just  for  a  time.  This  exquisite  scent 
is  truly  gracious  perfume  at  its  best. 
Norman  Hartnell,  famous  British  cou- 
tourier  and  dressmaker  to  the  Royal 
Family  of  England,  has  captured  some- 
thing in  White  Shoulders  that  cannot 
quite  be  put  into  words.  You'll  feel  it 
when  you  wear  it.  White  Shoulders 


Norman  Hartnell's  White  Shoulders 
perfume  sets  for  romance 


creates  an  unforgettable  aura  of 
romance  like  a  lovely  ballad.  It  comes 
in  an  attractive  flacon  enthroned  in  a 
lace-and-satin  peach  bandbox  which 
you'll  want  to  use  for  small  gadgets. 

Russian  Sable 

One  of  the  highest  styled  shades  to 
appear  on  the  cosmetic  horizon  for 
many  a  day  is  Revlon's  Russian  Sable, 
a  dark,  very  daring,  make-up  color.  It 
is  an  exciting  dark  red  as  deep  as  the 
precious  fur  itself — a  color  for  the  chic 
woman  who  wants  to  be  dramatic  and 
different  on  occasion.  To  complement 
this  red-black  magic  for  fingertips  and 
lips,  Revlon  has  also  created  Russian 
Sable  face  powder,  an  unusual  shade 
especially  good  for  the  brunette. 

Photo  Finish 

A  sparkling  new  shade  for  the  spring 
season  is  Elmo's  Photo  Finish  make- 
up which  is  called  Prism  Pink.  This 


is  a  lucious,  shining  clear  light  tone 
with  a  rosy  fuschia  glow — a  high  styled 
fuschia  pink  shade  that  is  toned  down 
into  a  gentle  clear  color.  Photo  Finish 
has  a  wonderful  shade  of  face  powder 
called  Brazil  that  will  aid  and  abet  the 
Prism  Pink  shade  of  lipstick.  Walter 
Florell,  that  dramatic  designer  of  dash- 
ing bonnets,  has  done  a  sextette  of 
Prism  Pink  hats  planned  to  comple- 
ment the  new  lipstick  shade  and  add 
their  own  individual  touch  to  the 
coming  spring  season. 

Fragile  Face  Powder 
Face   powder   is   a   beauty-aid  you 
really  spend  a  great  many  hours  of 
the  day  with  and  should  be  chosen 
with  the  utmost  care.  As  fragile  as 


Harriet  Hubbard  Ayer's  face  powder 
performs  a  practical,  hour-long  service 
to  beauty 


thistle  down,  it  performs  a  practical, 
long-hour  service  to  beauty,  and  helps 
you  face  friends  and  business  asso- 
ciates with  the  assurance  that  your 
skin  looks  radiant  and  soft.  There  is 
a  series  of  face  powders  made  by  a 
house  known  for  the  traditional  quality 
of  its  beaut}'  preparations  that  pos- 
sesses adherence  and  flattery  plus  an- 
other important  feature.  They  are 
blended  in  several  weights  so  that  there 
is  a  type  to  suit  every  skin — a  special 
gossamer  weight  for  the  very  dry  skin 
— another  for  the  skin  that  is  inclined 
to  be  oily — and  a  third  type  for  the 
normal  skin.  These  face  powders  of 
charm  and  bright  fragrance  are  offered 
by  Harriet  Hubbard  Ayer,  at  prices 
that  will  fit  graciously  into  your  budget. 


Soft-Skin  Insurance 
Housework  won't  ruin  hands  that  are 
protected  and  softened  regularly  with 
Sofskin  Creme.  Its  rich,  emollient  oils 
help  to  augment  the  natural  oils  of  the 
skin  and  keep  hands  smooth  and 
young-looking  by  helping  to  restore  the 
natural  balance  of  oil  and  moisture. 
Used  before  grimy  or  skin-drying 
tasks,  it  helps  to  prevent  chapping  and 
roughness,  keeps  dirt  from  being 
ground  into  the  pores,  and  makes  it 
easier  to  wash  away  oil  and  grease. 
After  every  washing,  rub  a  little  Sof- 
skin Creme  on  your  hands  to  make 
them  feel  and  look  soft.  Beauty  salons 
use  it  as  a  finishing  touch  for  a  mani- 
cure, because  it  makes  hands  soft- 
skinned  and  lovely  and  leaves  no  trace 
of  grease  or  stickiness.  Available  at 
Wm.  Filene's  Sons  Co.,  and  Jordan- 
Marsh,  in  a  handsome  black  and  gold 
jar. 

Lustrous  Hair 

The  new  sleek  coiffures  demand  shin- 
ing, lustrous,  alive  looking  hair.  You'll 
find  that  this  new  type  of  hair-do  is 
far  more  becoming  than  the  curls  and 
frou-frou  of  other  seasons,  but  it  does 
require  far  more  hair  care.  No  hair-do, 
no  matter  how  carefully  planned,  can 
ever  take  the  place  of  shiny,  soft  hair. 
The  House  of  Delettrez  has  created  a 
new  preparation,  Special  Scalp  Salve, 
for  the  purpose  of  brightening  your 
hair.  It  is  a  non-sticky  scalp  lubricant 
and  delicately  fragrant  brilliantine  in 
one.  Because  this  salve  is  non-sticky 
and  light  as  a  whisp,  it  need  not  dis- 


Houscwork  won't  ruin  hands  that  arc 
protected  regularly  with  Sofskin  Creme 
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BOSTON 

WELLESLEY 

PROVIDENCE 


Discriminating 
Hostesses 

naturally  turn  to  Jones 
McDuffee  for  lovely  china 
and  glassware.  For  six 
generations  Jones  McDuffee 
has  been  serving  New 
Englanders  who  insist  on 
distinctive  quality  in 
tableware. 


H 


O^5  fv 


2nd  car  stop  beyond 
Kenmore  Square 


JONES,  McDUFFEE  &  STRATTON 


Elmo's  Prism  Pink  is  a  light,  bright 
shade  designed  to  complement  Spring 
fashion  colors 


turb  your  coiffure.  Of  course,  one  of 
the  most  important  things  in  connec- 
tion with  hair  grooming  is  brushing. 
If  you  brush  like  mad  every  night  you 
will  feel  and  see  your  hair  taking  on 
new  life  and  light.  Brush  vigorously, 
beginning  at  the  scalp  and  brushing 
upward  so  that  the  scalp  will  be  stimu- 
lated and  the  hair  brushed  clean.  Be 
sure  to  clean  your  brush  on  a  rough 
towel  after  every  few  strokes  so  that 
you  will  not  brush  the  dust  back  into 
your  hair  again.  Spend  some  time  on 
your  hair  each  day  and  that  dull,  drab 
look  will  be  replaced  by  new  lustre 
and  brilliance.  Your  hair  will  be  softer, 
lovelier,  and  prepared  for  those  new 
simple  coiffures. 

Spring  Faces 

Thkre  is  nothing  like  Spring  to  arouse 
a  woman's  instincts  to  beauty.  Per- 
haps it  is  the  extra  sparkle  of  romance 
in  the  air,  or  maybe  those  gay  flowerv 
hats  and  splashy  prints  have  something 
to  do  with  it.  W  hatever  the  reason,  the 
desire  for  extra  prettiness  is  strong  in 
the  springtime.  It  is  easy  to  do,  too, 
if  you'll  give  your  make-up  as  much 
attention  as  that  new  Easter  bonnet. 
However,  no  amount  of  powder  and 
rouge  will  create  that  fresh  Spring 
loveliness  without  the  proper  founda- 
tion. Yardley  Bond  Street  make-up 
base  makes  a  wonderful  foundation  in 
any  of  the  following  shades :  Blonde, 
Brunette  or  Tan.  Here  is  a  creamy, 
smooth  foundation  that  has  been 
cleverly  blended  to  give  you  a  warm, 
radiant  finish.  Aside  from  its  flatter- 
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Coiffures 


Distinctive  styling  for 
the  exciting  season 
ahead  .  .  .  the  finest 
coiffure  artists  at  your 
service. 

(Inplru  $laza  ifintrl 

Boston,  Mass 


Suite  101-107 


COM.  7578  | 


COOLEYS  - 

Established  1  860 

English  Leather 
Billfolds 

China  and  Glass 

34  Newbury  St. 
KEN.  3827  Boston 


Easter  Corsages 

and 

Bouquets 


CALL 

Sidney  Hoffman,  Jr. 

FLORIST 
HOTEL  KENMORE 
490  Commonwealth  Ave. 
Telephone  KENmore  8875 

OPEN  EVENINGS 
AND  SUNDAYS 

Flowers  Telegraphed 
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AMSON 

Est.  74  Years 


UB6ARD 


SUITS  FOR  THE 
YOUNGER  SET 

STARTING  AT 

*2S.OO 

Our  special  has: 
Cardigan  Jackets 
Soft  draped  fronts 
Slit  pockets 
3 .  Buttons 
Side  pleated  skirt 
In  Herringbone  Tweed 

Tan,  Heather  &  Blue 

Sizes  12  to  18 
Exceptional  at  $25.00 

Boylston  at  Arlington  Street 

SUBWAY  TO  THE  DOOR 
Open  Every  Wednesday 
9:45  A.M.  to  9:00  P.M. 


<The  E.  B.  Horn  Co. 

Established  1839 


Jewel 


ers 


DIAMONDS  .  WATCHES 
GOLD  JEWELRY 
SILVERWARE 

429  Washington  Streer 
Boston,  Mass. 

Telephone  LIBerty  3903 


ing  color  tones,  Bond  Street  Make-Up 
Base  has  a  knack  for  camouflage — a 
thin  application  helps  to  disguise  minor 
blemishes,  leaving  a  smooth,  even  sur- 
face for  your  face  powder.  A  little 
goes  a  long  way — apply  the  base  spar- 
ingly— just  a  dot  on  your  chin,  cheeks 
and  forehead,  and  here  and  there  on 
your  throat.  Then  blend  it  evenly  and 
well  with  the  cushions  of  your  finger- 
tips, using  upward  strokes,  and  blot 
away  any  excess  with  cleansing  tissues. 
You'll  like  the  look  that  Yardley  Bond 
Street  Make-Up  Base  will  give  you. 

— Carol  Thomas 


Ogilvie   Sisters   Dry  Shampoo 


Forty-five  perfect  answers  to  the 
twin  threat  of  wet  hair  and  seasonal 
colds  are  the  45  quick-grooming  dry 
shampoos,  in  powder  form,  just  an- 
nounced by  a  sister-firm  of  specialists 
already  famous  for  their  excellent  hair 
preparations. 

Another  thing :  your  hair  may  be 
over-dry  or  over-oily  because  of  too 
frequent  washing.  Whatever  your 
trouble,  you  can  chase  away  the  groom- 
ing gremlins  with  this  brand-new,  deli- 
cately perfumed  hair-cleansing  powder. 
Not  even  a  mitt  is  needed  to  give 
yourself  a  dry  shampoo  that  will  leave 
your  hair  clean,  sweet-smelling,  with 
waves  and  curls  intact !  It's  easy  as 
one-two-three  say  the  makers,  who 
prove  it  by  giving  just  three  brief  but 
crystal-clear  directions  for  its  use. 

Colorfully,  attractively  packaged, 
the  new  dry  shampoo  powder  is  an 
ideal  tuck-away  for  the  travel-wise 
and  a  grand  gift  for  home. 


9tb  MpAina  A<fCUM 

"Right  Dress"  is  the  or- 
der of  the  day!  So  greet 
the  new  season  gallantly 
in  clothes  chosen  from 
our  exciting  Spring  col- 
lection. 

JlauAa  Steve+U 

63  CENTRAL  STREET 
WELLESLEY,  MASS. 
Tel.  3277 


BROOKLINE 
FEDERAL  SAVINGS 
AND  LOAN 
ASSOCIATION 

TWELVE   NINETY -  NINE 
BEACON  STREET 
COOLIDGE  CORNER 
• 

Savings  accounts  insured 
up  to  $5000 
• 

Consult  us  when  purchasing 
your  new  home 

LONgwood  8380 


A  MUSICAL  EDUCATION 


Midway  between  Symphony  Hall  and 
the  Opera  House  upon  Huntington 
Avenue,  the  New  England  Conserva- 
tory of  Music  is  securely  entrenched 
in  the  musical  centre  of  Boston.  In 
fact,  it  is  a  landmark,  not  as  hoary  a 
landmark  as  the  Old  North  Church 
or  Bunker  Hill  Monument,  but  a  land- 
mark nevertheless.  The  very  name, 
Conservatory,  whispers  respectability 
and  permanence,  suggests  a  lack  of  in- 
terest in  change.  Visions  of  white 
gowned  students  come  automatically 
to  mind,  students  playing  dutiful  piano 
pieces  to  an  audience  of  benevolent 
trustees  in  an  atmosphere  of  potted 
palms.  Is  this  an  institution  which 
critics  of  Boston  say  could  only  sur- 
vive here,  where  the  great  shadow  of 
the  past  hovers  deprecatingly  over  the 
present  ? 

W  alk  into  the  Conservatory  by  the 
Huntington  Avenue  entrance  and  these 
impressions  are  not  immediately  dis- 
pelled. A  great  bronze  statue  of  Bee- 
thoven looks  down  upon  newcomers 
with  all  the  unchanging  authority  of 
the  classics.  The  building,  impressively 
large,  has  corridors  forming  the  four 
sides  of  a  square.  Giving  off  these  cor- 
ridors are  countless  small  class  and 
practice  rooms,  from  which  sounds  of 
the  flute,  the  violin,  the  piano,  and 
many  another  instrument  can  be  heard 
through  most  of  the  day.  The  library 
includes  more  than  four  thousand 
books  on  musical  subjects  and  over 
five  thousand  volumes  of  music.  Three 
large  auditoriums,  Recital  Hall,  Jor- 
dan Hall,  and  George  W.  Brown  Hall 
are  integral  parts  of  the  establishment. 

Walking  down  the  long  corridors, 
the  sounds  issuing  from  those  closed 
doors  is  surprising.  Sometimes  it's 
Chopin.  Other  .  times  it's  Rimsky- 
Korsakoff.  Often,  it's  Irving  Berlin. 
/'/;/  Dreaming  of  a  White  Christmas 
comes  through  the  keyhole  as  un- 
ashamedly as  L'Aprcs  Midi  d'un 
Panne.  The  Conservatory,  wisely,  has 
realized  that  popular  music  affords  a 
wide  field  for  musical  ability  in  the 
present-day  world  and  has  set  up  a 
Popular  Music  School  to  train  stu- 
dents competently  along  these  lines. 
It  is  the  first  well-established  Conserva- 
tory to  take  such  a  step. 


W  atch  the  students  (about  two  thou- 
sand enrolled  this  year,  including  spe- 
cial students)  as  they  hurry  along  the 
corridors  or  up  and  down  the  elevator. 
The  lure  of  music  seems  to  be  like  that 
of  the  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin.  for  every 
type  of  youth  is  here.  There  are  blonde 
girls,  dark  girls,  girls  with  fuzzy  hair, 
girls  with  long  tresses,  girls  with  boyish 
bobs,  boys  with  olive  complexion  and 
sleek  black  hair,  boys  with  blue  eyes 
and  pink  cheeks ;  a  demure  Chinese 
girl,  a  luscious  South  American  rub 
shoulders  with  Greeks,  Yankees,  Jews, 
or  pupils  from  the  Far  or  Middle  West. 
Thirty-nine  out  of  forty-eight  states 
are  represented  on  the  student  body, 
and  the  enrollment  today  is  larger  than 
at  any  other  time  during  the  history 
of  the  school. 


Another  student,  with  soft  brown 
eyes  and  hair,  who  conies  from  a  small 
town  not  far  from  Boston,  was  sent 
here  by  Geraldine  Farrar,  herself  a 
Conservatory  Trustee,  because  it  of- 
fered more  opportunity  to  major  in 
her  particular  subject  than  any  other 
similar  music  school.  She  says  that 
this  is  what  students  like  best  about 
the  Conservatory,  the  chance  to  spe- 
cialize in  their  own  field  and  at  the 
same  time  receive  an  overall  education 
which  includes  among  other  things 
courses  in  English,  physics,  psychol- 
ogy, fine  arts,  and  the  theoretical  sub- 
jects related  to  music. 

Asked  what  particular  inducement 
the  school  offers  its  pupils,  another 
student  will  tell  you  that  the  Faculty 
is  the  main  asset,  '"hard-working,  in- 
spiring." she  calls  them.  The  Faculty, 
many  of  them  distinguished  musicians 


Dimitri  Mitropoulos,  well  known  Greek  Conductor  of  the  Minneapolis  Symphony 
Orchestra,  pays  a  visit  to  students  at  the  Boston  Conservatory  of  Music 


There  is  eagerness  in  these  students ; 
there  is  seriousness  too.  Music,  for 
most  of  them,  is  to  be  a  career.  A  stal- 
wart, handsome  girl,  with  a  Russian 
name,  but  looking  rather  like  Brun- 
hilda,  tells  you  that  when  her  course 
is  over  she  hopes  to  earn  her  living  by 
becoming  a  singer.  If  her  talent  is  not 
sufficient  for  this,  graduation  from  a 
degree  course  at  the  Conservatory  en- 
titles her  to  the  equivalent  of  a  college 
diploma:  As  such,  positions  open  to  her 
beyond  the  reach  of  high  school  grad- 


in  their  own  right,  are  a  vitalizing  ren- 
ovating force  in  the  work  of  the  school. 
Ouincy  Porter,  its  Director,  is  a  com- 
poser whose  works  have  been  widely 
played  here  and  abroad,  and  who  is  a 
winner  of  the  Coolidge  Medal  for  1943; 
Boris  Goldovsky,  Director  of  the 
Opera  School  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Centre,  and  skilled  as  pianist,  music 
teacher,  and  music  commentator,  di- 
rects the  Opera  Department.  Here  the 
students  take  part  in  operas  and  some- 
times stage  an  entire  performance. 


Others  upon  the  Faculty  include 
Mr.  Howard  Godding;  Mr.  Francis 
Findlay;  Mr.  Harrison  Keller,  leader 
of  the  Boston  String  Quartet;  Bev- 
eridge  Webster,  one  of  the  foremost 
American  piano  virtuosi ;  Miss  Cleora 
Wood,  who  has  held  leading  soprano 
roles  in  many  European  countries; 
Mine.  Marie  Sundelius,  formerly  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company  ;  and 
nineteen  members  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  The  Popular  Music 
School  is  headed  by  Ruby  Newman, 
well-known  in  that  musical  field. 

The  Conservatory  is  always  on  the 
lookout  for  new  and  outstanding  mem- 
bers of  the  Faculty.  It  is  also  on  the 
alert  for  new  fields  of  musical  endeavor. 
Recently,  an  increasing  number  of  dis- 
charged service  men,  entitled  to  a  free 
course  of  education  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  G.  I.  Bill  and  the  Rehabili- 
tation program,  have  enrolled  as  stu- 
dents. Many  of  these  have  always 
wanted  to  study  music,  and  now  are 
given  an  undreamed-of  opportunity  to 
realize  a  long  cherished  ambition. 

Still  another  item  of  contemporane- 
ous interest  is  the  projected  course  of 
lectures  to  students  by  Captain  Sidney 
Licht  on  "Music  in  Hospitals."  Cap- 
tain Licht  has  made  extensive  re- 
searches on  the  subject  of  music  as 
an  agent  in  the  cure  of  disease,  and 
will  enlarge  on  the  qualifications  of 
musicians  engaged  in  hospital  music 
programs. 

Unfortunately,  it  seems  that  even 
music  is  rationed  in  war  time.  The 
Conservatory  Orchestra,  which  gives 
several  free  recitals  a  season  under  the 
direction  of  Quincy  Porter,  has  lost 
many  of  its  players  to  the  army  yet  it 
carries  on,  testifying  to  the  seriousness 
of  artistic  endeavor  encouragingly  alive 
in  spite  of  the  war. 

Upon  leaving  the  Conservatory  you 
pass  the  statute  of  Beethoven  once 
more,  but  he  no  longer  looks  quite  so 
forbidding.  No  longer  an  isolated  seg- 
ment of  the  past,  he  is  now  linked  to 
the  present,  and  even  the  connotation  of 
the  word,  Conservatory,  seems  to  have 
changed.  No  longer  does  it  suggest  a 
verbal  King  Canute,  telling  the  waves 
of  the  future  to  stop.  Instead  it  might 
be  said  to  be  guarding  the  bubbling 
waters  of  a  spring  full  of  youthful  vi- 
tality and  freshness. 

— Christina  S.  Marquand 


J,(P%.  Q> 


eat  yourseli  to  trie  luxury  of  a 
relaxing  visit  to  our  Salon !   Oo  have  a 
restiul  facial  ...an  aturallv  soft  permanent 
wave  .  .  .  and  a  beautiful  coiffure.   You  11 
feel  and  look  simply  wonderful ! 
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THEATRE:  MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  LOVE 


Boston  theatre-goers  have  been 
weeping  into  their  tea-cups  over  the 
scarcity  of  good  musical  comedies  this 
season.  There  have  been  bright  spots, 
of  course,  like  On  The  Town,  Sing 
Out  Sweet  Land,  and  a  few  New  York 
hits  starting  road  tours.  But  no  Okla- 
honias.  Follow  The  Girls,  etc.  With 
Much  Ado  About  Love  currently 
brightening  the  boards  at  the  Colonial 
Theatre,  the  weeping  cups  have  been 
put  in  storage,  snow  has  practically 
stopped  falling,  and  everyone  is  happy 
about  the  whole  situation. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Much  Ado 
.  I  hunt  Love  is  something  out  of  the  or- 
dinary as  a  musical.  Actually,  it  is  more 
nearly  a  comedy  operetta  in  the  Gilbert 
and  Sullivan  tradition.  The  plot  is 
progressed  through  the  music  and 
lyrics.  The  more  familiar  musical  com- 
edy drifts  along  with  stretches  of  dia- 
logue broken  by  solos  and  duets.  In 
Much  Ado,  the  amount  of  straight  dia- 
logue could  be  put  in  a  thimble.  The 
music,  lyrics  and  plot  have  been  inter- 
woven so  closely  that  what  dialogue 
there  is  nearly  slows  up  the  pace  of  the 
production. 

Much  Ado  About  Love  is  based  on 
the  spicey  play.  The-  Firebrand,  by  Ed- 
win Justus  Mayer,  a  hit  of  two  decades 
ago.  Hero  of  both  the  play  and  the  new- 
musical  is  Benvenuto  Cellini,  the  Flor- 
entine swashbuckling  artist,  sculptor, 
author,  and  swordsman.  In  Much  Ado, 
the  Florentine  scene  unfolds  in  a  series 
of  eye-filling  scenes  designed  by  Jo 
Meilziner.  And  the  rather  slight  plot 
against  which  excellent  singing  is  un- 
folded is  humorous  in  nature. 

As  briefly  as  possible,  the  plot  deals 
with  Cellini's  troubles  in  keeping  his 
love  of  duels  and  brawling  from  ending 
bis  career  as  an  artist.  The  opening 
scene  shows  the  gallows  being  prepared 
for  Cellini's  hanging.  He  is  sentenced 
to  die  because  of  an  assault  of  another 
Florentine  gentleman.  As  the  rope  is 
fitted  to  Cellini's  neck,  pardon  from 
the  Duke  arrives  and  the  tempo  of  con- 
fusion is  set.  The  Duke  has  pardoned 
Cellini  only  because  the  statue  of  the 
Nymph  which  has  been  paid  for  has  not 
been  completed.  If  Cellini  dies,  the 
Duke  gets  no  statue  and  loses  the 
money. 


Cellini's  amours  are  fairly  well 
played  down  in  M itcli  Ado.  His  love 
for  his  pretty  model,  Angela,  is  the 
romantic  pattern  against  which  the 
flighty,  amusing  Duchess  creates  com- 
plications. 

The  role  of  Cellini  is  played  with  ex- 
cellent effectiveness  by  Earl  Wright- 
son,  newcomer  to  the  theatre.  His  pow- 
erful baritone  voice  and  good  appear- 
ance in  the  costumes  of  the  era  look 
good  to  keep  him  in  the  theatre  for  a 
lot  of  years.  The  part  of  Angela  is 
played  by  another  newcomer,  Beverly 


The  Duchess,  played  with  light- 
hearted  frivolity  by  Lotte  Lenya,  a  Vi- 
ennese newcomer,  provides  most  of  the 
romantic  complications  for  Cellini,  and 
at  least  one  memorable  song. 

The  most  notable  feature  of  Much 
Ado,  besides  the  excellent  singing  by 
every  minor  member  of  the  cast,  is  the 
dramatic  eye-appeal  of  the  whole  pro- 
duction. John  Murray  Anderson  has 
done  a  brilliant  job  of  grouping  and 
blending  the  superlative  costume  colors. 
Visually,  if  there  were  no  other  out- 
standing features  about  Much  Ado,  the 
production  would  be  a  treat  for  the 
eyes.  Even  the  choreography  by  Cath- 


Melville  Cooper,  as  the  Duke,  makes  love  to  Angela  while  Benvenuto  Cellini  looks  on 
threateningly.  Photo  was  taken  before  the  colorful  Italian  costumes  were  finished. 


Tyler.  Not  only  does  the  girl  have  the 
beauty  required  by  the  musical  comedy 
patrons  but  she  has  a  topnotch  voice 
as  well.  Which  is  almost  more  than  you 
could  ask. 

The  Duke,  a  comedy  character  played 
with  skill  by  Melville  Cooper,  has  sing- 
ing to  do,  but  no  one  will  complain  be- 
cause Cooper  is  no  Melchior  in  the 
vocal  division.  To  his  lot  falls  some 
very  funny  tunes  with  amusing  lyrics. 


erine  Littlefield,  while  not  too  original, 
is  strictly  topdrawer.  On  opening 
night.  Jean  Guelis  stopped  the  show 
with  some  exceptional  ballet  work. 

Kurt  Weill,  in  his  first  musical  ad- 
venture since  Lady  in  the  Dark,  has 
provided  many  memorable  tunes.  One 
musical  effect  which  stands  out  is  a 
duet  between  Cellini  and  Angela  in 
which  a  third  voice,  a  very  fine  so- 
prano, is  used  to  give  an  unique  musical 
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CuiieHtlif  in  e«t  OVAL  ROOM 

THE  INGENIOUS 

*  LIBERACE  ★ 

-Liber-  AH  -chee 
The  virtuoso  of  the  "Four  B's" 

Bach,  Barrel  House,  Beethoven 
and  Boogie-woogie 

¥        *  ¥ 

Harris,  Claire  &  Shannon 

"America's  Smartest  Ballroom  Trio" 

TWICE  NIGHTLY  8  AND  10:30  P.  M. 

HARRY  GREENE  AND  HIS  ORCHESTRA 

NO  COVER  CHARGE  UNTIL  10  P.M. 

VL  COPLEY-PLAZA 

NEWTON  L.  SMITH,  General  Manager 
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FAMED  FOR  GOOD  FOOD 
QUICK  SERVICE  AND  MODERATE  PRICES 
IN  AN  ATMOSPHERE  OF  CHARM 


The  Tamworth  Bar 

AND 

Rendezvous  Cocktail 


Lounge 


TWO  POPULAR  SPOTS  FOR  REAL 
ENJOYMENT 


counter-balance  to  the  duet.  Music 
critics  can  point  out  that  they  have 
been  doing  this  very  nicely  at  the  Met 
for  years,  but  even  the  most  critical 
music  critic  would  have  to  admit  that 
it  isn't  a  regular  thing  in  musical 
comedy. 

Incidentally,  those  who  are  allergic 
to  operettas  needn't  hesitate  to  take  in 
Much  Ado  About  Love.  It's  an  unusual 
and  enjoyable  musical  comedy,  not  a 
tired  imitation  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan. 
The  girls  are  well  worth  any  tired  busi- 
nessman's second  look,  too. 

\Yhen  Much  Ado  opened,  there  was 
a  half  hour  too  much  of  everything. 
Judicious  cutting  has  been  taking  place, 
and  those  who  have  seen  the  production 
recently  report  that  it  is  even  better 
than  on  opening  night.  That's  hard  to 
believe  but  it  is  a  very  good  reason  not 
to  miss  this  one. 

— Barbara  Pearson 


EXCLUSIVE  BAR  FOR  MEN 


The  Shepherd  s  Crook 

inolto  onor.  poco  contante  .  ,  . 

//  was  an  uphill  struggle  from  the  start 
Against  a  lack  of  savoir  faire,  a  sense 
That  by  his  presence  he  could  give  of 
fense. 

Or  one  false  step  would  tip  the  apple 
cart. 

1  So,  when  he  fleeced  his  flock  and  found 

them  master, 
His  language  ceased  to  be  a  euphemism. 
And  truth   became  his  own  astigma 

tism  : 

It  does  not  do  to  profit  by  disaster. 
He  found  more  happiness  in  lookitig 
back 

Than   looking  at  his  present  worldly 
state— 

His  boilv  would  not  /<■/  him  see  his  toes. 
Alone,  at  times,  there  was  a  slight  at- 
tack. 

Xot  nerves,  nor  was  it  something  that 
he  ate. 

But  that  some  chance  might  strip  /lim 
of  his  clothes. 

William  B.  Ober 


ENTERTAINMENT:  NITE  LIFE 

Harris,  the  gentleman  in 


One  thing  about  Boston  is  the  fact 
that  when  the  powers-that-be  in  the 
night  club  and  hotel  room  field  don't 
panic  very  easily.  When  the  30%  tax 
was  slapped  on  the  check,  the  wails 
from  other  cities  could  be  heard  for 
miles.  Boston  went  ahead  pretty  much 
as  usual,  with  a  few  slight  casualties, 
before  the  tax  was  reduced  to  20%. 
This  time,  with  the  midnight  curfew 
making  club  owners  talk  of  suicide, 
Boston  has  gone  ahead  as  always.  So 
the  owners  lost  one  hour  of  profit. 
Most  of  them  figured  that  there  wasn't 
any  sense  to  crying,  cutting  talent 
bookings,  or  reducing  orchestra  salaries 
until  the  dollars-and-cents  loss  of 
revenue  was  totaled.  Which  is  all  by 
way  of  saying  that  you  can  have  your- 
self a  very  fine  time  on  Boston's  night 
life  scene. 

Starting  off  on  your  round  of  fun, 
let's  take  a  look  at  the  Copley  Plaza's 
Oval  Room.  Here,  in  surroundings  that 
rate  high  with  Boston  society,  you  get 
to  enjoy  fine  entertainment,  good  food, 
and  lots  of  dancing  (included  in  which, 
at  last  notice,  was  a  neat  chance  to 
learn  how  to  do  the  newest  dance  steps 
under  the  capable  guidance  of  a  well- 
known  dance  authority  and  his  wife) 
for  full  measure  of  fun. 

Set  for  your  entertainment  are  such 
stellar  acts  as  Walter  Librace.  This 
able  gentleman  is  considered  an  unique 
entertainer  on  many  counts.  If  you  pre- 
fer to  know  him  by  his  correct  booking 
title,  he  is  the  widely  acclaimed  pianist 
whose  "Concerts  in  Miniature"  have 
won  high  praise  throughout  the  coun- 
try. A  sturdy  maestro  of  pianistic  vir- 
tuosity whose  repertoire  includes  Bach, 
Barrelhouse,  Beethoven  and  Boogie 
W  oogie.  those  in  the  "know"  will  make 
special  point  of  the  fact  that  Beethoven 
rates  a  very  important  position  in  his 
description  of  style.  Bach  isn't  to  be 
sniffed  about,  either,  on  the  score  of 
papa  of  modern  trends. 

On  the  same  stellar  show  are  the 
trio  of  ballroom  dancers  known  as 
Harris,  Claire  and  Shannon.  They  come 
to  the  Oval  Room  after  a  seven  week 
stint  at  one  of  New  York's  top  night 
spot.  The  two  feminine  members  of  the 
trio,  Claire  and  Shannon,  execute  in- 
tricate and  fine  dance  steps  together 


with  Fred 
question. 

Still  in  the  fine  hotel  sector,  you  will 
do  well  to  see  the  Statler  Hotel  attrac- 
tion in  the  Terrace  Room.  Here,  the 
most  versatile  and  interesting  har- 
monica group  in  the  country  brightens 
the  spotlight.  Borrah  Minnevitch's 
Harmonica  Rascals  with  Johnny  Puleo 
at  the  helm,  delight  audiences  nightly. 
By  this  time,  practically  everyone 
knows  that  harmonicas  are  "high 
class."  They  are  also  as  fine  entertain- 
ment for  man,  woman  or  child  as  you 
could  want,  whatever  your  level  of  en- 
tertainment specialization.  Johnny  Pu- 
leo, to  beat  the  Boston  praise  drum,  is 
of  the  local  scene,  and  no  matter  how 
many  honors  have  dropped  into  his 
lap.  he  remains  a  very  special  local 
pride.  W  hen  you  hear  the  group  rip- 
ping into  swing  or  classic  selections 


with  a  fine  precision  and  musical  in- 
tegrity, you'll  know  why  these  enter- 
tainers are  "it"  with  Terrace  Room 
audiences. 

Staying  in  the  hotel  room  sector  for 
a  while  longer,  a  don't-miss  for  a 
bright  evening  out  is  the  Bradford 
Hotel's  unusually  pleasing  Circus 
Room.  Many  people  knew  and  loved 
the  smaller  and  former  room  of  the 
same  name.  But  if  you  haven't  visited 
the  enlarged  room,  fun-hunter,  you 
haven't  really  covered  the  scene.  The 
lively  circus  decorations,  the  calibre  of 
both  entertainment  and  drinks  are 
strictly  out  of  the  top  drawer.  While 
we're  on  the  subject  of  entertainment, 
you'll  like  Goody  Goodelle  and  Jack 
Davis.  They  come  close  to  being  perma- 
nent fixtures  at  the  Circus  Room  be- 
cause they're  so  well  liked  by  the 
guests.  Incidentally,  although  the  Brad- 
ford's room  should  be  classed  as  a 
cocktail  room  with  good  entertainment 


Borrah  Minevitch's  Harmonica  Rascals  with  Johnny  Pulco,  currently  delighting 
audiences  at  the  Statler  Hotel's  fine  Terrace  Room 


NIGHT  SPOT...  BRIGHT  SPOT 
OF  BOSTON 

Featuring  Stars  of  Stage,  Screen  &  Radio 
with  the 

Best-known  dance  orchestras  in  the  nation 
See  them  at 

THE  TERRACE  ROOM 

Dinner  dancing  nightly  except  Sunday 
Supper  dancing  Tuesday  through  Saturday 

HOTEL  STATLER  *  Boston 

D.  B.  Stanbro,  Manager 


GRILL 


*** 


A  distinctive  restaurant  combin- 
ing quality,  service  and  friendly 
atmosphere.  Where  you  will  Find 
Boston's  best  Food  and  liquors 
served  in  a  gracious,  informal 
atmosphere.  Luncheon  from  55c. 
Dinner  from  85c. 

HOTEL  MMNER 

Mass.  Avenue  at 

Norway  Sfreef 

b  o  s  T 


IRestau  rants, 

SMORGASBORD 

(Swedish  Hors  D'oeuvret 
served  with  table  d'hote 
dinners  and  luncheons. 

Steak,  chicken  and  lobster 
dinners. 

Music  at  the  Solooox 

442  STUART  STREET 

Ccpley  Square 

Re.erv«tioru-KEN.  6520-5333 
Open  daily — Sunday 
and  Holidays 


Air  Conditioned 
In  Boston,  "It's  the  Viking" 


w-L-  !  Worcester  Turnpike 
Viking  |  pramingham  Center 


(there  being  no  dancing),  the  show- 
manship and  the  quality  of  the  enter- 
tainment is  tops. 

Still  another  hotel  bright  spot — the 
Fensgate's  swank  Satire  Room.  Since 
Bernard  Sheperd  Snider,  the  general 
manager,  began  waving  his  magic 
wand  to  provide  the  finest  entertain- 
ment for  a  room  which  is  intimate  and 
expensive,  the  results  have  been  ultra. 
Most  recently.  Xoble  and  King  were 
added  to  the  already  fine  show,  but  as 
this  is  written  the  next  bill  is  not  set 
enough  to  promise  you  what  will  be 
there.  But  who  can  be  fussy  after  the 
super  talent  Mr.  Snider  has  brought  in. 
Just  write  it  down  that  you  shouldn't 
miss  the  Satire  Room.  $1  cover  at  all 
times,  and  well  worth  it. 

This  is  added  hotel  data  that  we're 
sending  your  way.  The  Essex  Hotel, 
located  about  five  deep  breaths  away 
from  the  South  Station  has  one  of  the 
neatest  floor  shows  and  bands  you 
could  want.  It  isn't  the  management 
policy  to  bring  famous-name  acts  into 
the  room.  They  find  enough  star- 
studded  talent  on  the  local  horizon  to 
provide  a  highly  entertaining  evening, 
with  food  of  ditto  calibre.  You  are 
pretty  sure  to  find  radio-favorite  Ruth 
Carey  adding  her  smooth  song  styling 
to  the  evening  fun.  And  that's  well 
worth  a  special  visit.  W  ithout  being  too 
specific  about  names  to  be  found  there 
when  you  read  this,  let  it  go  with  the 
Bostonian's  recommendation  for  qual- 
ity and  the  "mostest"  of  what  you  want. 


Arthur  Lee  Simpkins,  Hollymofl 
held  over  at  the  Latin  Quarter 


A  Circus  of  Fu7i 
THE  MOST  UNIQUE 

"Big  Top"  in  the  country! 

•fa  Circus  Wagons — Midway 
if  Side  Show — Merry  Go  Round 
•k  A  long,  long  drum  bar 
if  Fiery  Dragon — Animals 

CONTINUOUS  ENTERTAINMENT 

Daily  from  5 
Saturday  and  Sunday  from  4 


The  cagey  thing  to  do: 
GO  CIRCUS  ROOM1 


Bradford 

CIRCUS  ROOM 

♦  LOUNGE—  BAR  ♦ 


Probably  one  of  the  most  unusual 
hotel  rooms  where  there  are  no  shows 
but  good  music  and  festivities  in  which 
the  guests  take  part  is  the  Hotel  Avery 
Cameo  Room.  Here  Tommy  Carr's 
nifty  small  orchestra  holds  forth,  to- 
gether with  the  guest-participated 
dancing  fun.  It's  the  sort  of  place  that 
you  will  like  if  you  want  a  different 
entertainment  format  than  you'll  find 
elsewhere  .  .  .  plus  good  dancing. 

The  night  club  sector  is  pretty  well 
dominated  by  the  famous-name  enter- 
tainment, Mayfair.  The  Mayfair  really 
fills  the  local  scene  with  well-known 
entertainment  names.  At  present,  one 
of  the  rising  stars  of  the  day  is  current 
— Shirley  Dennis.  Shirley  is  the  young 
vocal  charmer  who  made  such  a  dent  on 
local  favor  on  her  last  visit.  She  is  also 
the  one  femme  singer  who  made  touch- 
ing sense  out  of  the  whackey  Shoo 
Shoo,  Baby  opus  de  harmony  that 
kicked  around  last  year.  The  same  cali- 
bre of  singing  style  can  be  expected 
from  her  on  this  visit.  Yes,  you'd  bet- 


Answer  to  a  Vexing  Question 

Eleanors  journeyings  peripatetic, 
Frankie  Sinatra,  his  needs  dietetic, 
As  subjects  for  quips,  maize  me  want  an 
emetic, 

While  guffaws  from  the  studio  crowd 

are  frenetic. 
Washington    housing    and  Crosby's 

nags, 

The  very  deplorable  shortage  of  fags, 
And    similar    over-worked,  moribund 
gags, 

When  delivered  by  well-known  radio 
wags, 

Make  the  studio  audience  laugh  til  it 
chokes. 

Now  what  manner  of  man  is  convulsed 

at  such  jokes? 
I've  thought  of  the  answer — those  risible 

folks 

Are  not  there  at  all.  It's  a  technical 
hoax! 

Though  it's  hard  to  believe,  an  aural 
mirage 

Is  producing  that  deafening,  mirthful 
barrage. 

The  group  so  amused  by  contrived  per- 
siflage 

Is  a  figment  of  sound-engineering  mon- 


tage! 


Mary  Ann  Allan 
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It's  Smart 

to  dine  at  The  Braemore. 
The  food  is  delicious,  the 
atmosphere  of  gracious  liv- 
ing delightful. 

Luncheons  from  75c 
Dinners  from  $1.45 
Special  Sunday  Dinners  for  Family  Parties 
Menu  on  request 
George  W.  Cuxhmnn,  Mgr. 
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•  Continuous  Entertainment 

•  Tommy  Carr  and  his 

Broadcasting  Orchestra 

•  No  Cover  —  no  minimum 

•  12  Noon  to  1  A.  M. 


Washington  Si.  at  Avery 
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ter  make  the  Mayfair  one  of  the  im- 
portant places  on  your  night  out.  There 
are  other  stellar  acts  there,  but  we're 
mentioning  the  headliner  only  this 
time. 

At  the  Latin  Quarter,  Arthur  Lee 
Simpkins  is  being  held  over.  Easily  the 
finest  voice  with  the  most  varied  reper- 
toire to  touch  the  bright-light  scene  in 
a  long  time,  Simpkins  stays  over  at  this 
all-around  good-time  place  for  as  long 
as  Michael  Redstone,  the  wise  impres- 
sario,  can  hold  him.  Arthur  Lee  Simp- 
kins, a  graduate  long  ago  of  famous 
name  bands  and  the  gentleman  who 
stirred  up  a  small  tempest  of  approval 
with  his  superlative  operatic  renditions 
of  songs  never  heard  before  in  the  club 
arena,  is  really  something.  Those  who 
follow  the  success  of  an  entertainer  in 
other  cities  know  that  he  stood  them  on 
their  "ears"  in  New  York.  When 
Zcif/fcld  Follies,  the  movie,  is  released, 
you'll  be  glad  you  heard  and  saw  this 
fine  colored  artist  ahead  of  the  rest  of 
the  country. 

Once-over-lightly  :  fine  places  to  dine 
are  plentiful.  But  especially  for  the 
recommended  list  is  the  Hotel  Gardner. 
The  food,  service  and  liquor  here  is  the 
tops.  The  Gardner  is  so  high  on  the 
favorite  dining-out  list  that  you  had 
better  make  certain  of  a  reservation  or 
an  early  visit  before  the  rush. 

Specializing  in  some  of  the  finest 
Italian  food  (and  all  the  other  he-man 
foods  you  order)  you'll  taste  it  at  Bo- 
raschi's.  Even  if  the  food  wasn't  the 
tastiest,  the  atmosphere  and  friendly 
charm  of  the  place  would  win  plenty  of 
friends.  It  isn't  too  far  from  the  Metro- 
politan Theatre,  so  pay  Boraschi's  a 
visit  soon.  You'll  probably  turn  into  an 
ardent  fan  like  so  many  other  people. 

Another  specialist  in  good  food  is 
The  Chicken  House,  on  Stuart  Street. 

Still  in  the  very  specialized  dining- 
out  division,  don't  miss  a  visit  to  The 
Viking,  The  Swedish  delicacies  and  the 
super-special  smorgasbord,  with  the 
best  of  the  chicken,  steak  and  lobster 
dinners  for  those  who  prepare  them, 
have  won  friends  galore  for  this  attrac- 
tive dining-out  place.  For  those  who 
like  and  know  Swedish  food,  and  for 
those  who  appreciate  good  food,  put  the 
Viking  high  on  your  favored  list. 

— BKP. 


Delicious  FOOD 
at 

Popular  Prices 

in  the 


Boston's  newest  and  most  delight- 
ful restaurant  designed  for  those 
who  enjoy  dining  in  comfort. 

BREAKFAST    •  LUNCHEON 
DINNER 

Get  the  COLONY  ROOM  habit! 
Dine  there  today  •  You'll  enjoy  it 

HOTEL 

>elm:vue 

Opposite  the  State  House 
PARKER  HOUSE  MANAGEMENT 


BOMsrirs 

Famous  for: 

STEAKS 
CHOPS 
LOBSTER 

CHICKEN 

Superbly  served  Italian  and 
American  dishes  a  specialty, 
for  luncheons,  dinners  and 
suppers.  Fine  wines  and 
liquors. 

before  and  after  your 
evening's  fun,  plan 
a  visit  here 

2 1  CORNING  ST. 

AT  SHAWMUT  AVE. 
A  Step  from  Metropolitan  Theatre 
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MOVIES:  GREAT  AMERICAN  FAMILY 


As  pretty  as  a  Christmas  card  and 
twice  as  heartwarming  and  sincere, 
Meet  Me  in  St.  Louis  is  a  great  pic- 
ture ( )h,  not  great  in  the  usual  Holly- 
wood sense — for  there  are  no  spec- 
tacular scenes  of  pagentry,  no  Academy 
Award  speeches  or  outstanding  pho- 
tography— but  great  in  a  different  way. 
It  is  great  because  it  has  managed 
somehow  or  other  to  capture  and  pre- 
serve  forever  on  celluloid  the  warm- 
ness  and  beauty  of  a  happy  American 
family.  The  actors,  writers  and  direc- 
tor have  done  this  flawlessly,  as  anyone 
who  has  ever  lived  with  or  known 
people  like  the  Smiths  will  realize  im- 
mediately. And  it  is  well  that  they 
have  done  so,  for  in  the  eyes  of  future 
audiences,  because  the  picture  is  a 
period  piece,  the  Smiths  will  cease  to 
b3  one  family  and  become,  rather,  all 
the  families  of  the  early  1900's. 

In  adapting  Sally  Benson's  loveable 
New  Yorker  stories  (only  a  year  or 
two  ago  combined  in  book  form), 
scenarists  Irving  Brecher  and  Fred 
Finklehoffe  have  wisely  wound  their 
little  thread  of  plot  about  Miss  Ben- 
•  on's  episodic  short  stories.  Thus  all 
the  original  flavor  of  the  Smith  family 
vignettes  remain,  and  yet  Hollywood 
has  its  required  plot  development. 

Of  course,  Meet  Me  in  St.  Louis  has 
been  musicalized,  and  "The  Trolley 
Song,"  "Meet  Me  in  St.  Louis,  Louis" 
and  the  others  are  grand  tunes,  ex- 
cellently sung  and  staged.  Some  of 
the  outstanding  scenes  involve  "The 
Trolley  Song''  with  Judy  Garland  and 
a  mixed  chorus ;  Margaret  O'Brien 
and  Miss  Garland  doing  The  Cake 
Walk :  the  Hallowe'en  celebration  in 
which  Margaret  O'Brien  is  proclaimed 
the  prize  horror  of  the  occasion ;  and 
Papa  and  Mama  Smith  singing  some 
old  songs  at  the  upright  piano,  as  the 
rest  of  the  family  look  on. 

Judy  Garland  has  her  best  role  since 
Wizard  of  Or  as  wistful  Esther  Smith. 
Although  nothing  like  the  real  Esther 
Smith,  who  this  reviewer  has  known 
for  several  years,  she  is  nevertheless 
what  any  woman  would  be  happy  to 
recall  as  her  younger  self.  Little  Mar- 
garet O'Brien  is  delightful  as  "Tootie" 
( the  five-year-old  Sally  Benson)  ,  while 
Tom   Drake   is   straightforward  and 


likeable  as  Judy's  boyfriend.  Mary 
Astor  and  Leon  Ames  are  outstanding 
as  the  parents,  and  Harry  Davenport 
as  Grandpa  and  all  the  other  Smiths 
are  genuine  and  entirely  loveable  too. 
Vincente  Minnelli  has  directed  taste- 
fully, and  Arthur  Freed's  technicolor 
production  has  been  pleasingly  photo- 
graphed. 

Meet  Me  in  St.  Louis  is  a  master- 
piece of  Americana. 

*    *  * 

If  it  weren't  for  Lauren  Bacall  and 
Humphrey  Bogart,  I  don't  suppose  that 
To  Have  and  Have  Not  would  be 
worth  further  comment.  But  as  it  is, 
you  become  so  intent  upon  watching 
the  sultry  Bacall  and  Bogart  make  love 
( when  you  know  that  they  were  doing 
more  than  acting)  that  the  picture's 
shortcomings,  and  they  are  many,  com- 
pletely pass  into  obscurity.  Frankly, 
the  film  is  not  a  good  one,  but  I  found 
myself  ceasing  to  look  at  the  film  ob- 
jectively after  a  very  few  moments, 
and  I  suggest  that  you  do  the  same. 


Bacall  is  really  a  "discovery,"  as  dis- 
tinctly original  as  was  Jean  Harlow; 
Hoagy  "Star  Dust"  Carmichael,  too, 
makes  an  impressive  debut ;  and  there 
is  also  Walter  Brennan,  who  has  a 
knack  of  popping  up  where  you  least 
expect  him. 

Before  trotting  off  to  a  local  motion 
picture  place  to  see  Experiment  Peril- 
ous, your  reviewer  did  a  bit  of  home- 
work— read  the  Margaret  Carpenter 
novel.  The  book  is  long,  slow  and  con- 
fused. The  screen  adaptation,  surpris- 
ingly enough,  is  a  great  improvement. 
For  although  the  film  closely  follows 
the  original  story,  it  is  an  arresting, 
by  no  means  dull  photoplay. 

For  one  thing,  the  psychological 
aspect  of  a  diabolical  art  enthusiast, 
Nicholas  Bedereaux,  is  not  emphasized 
as  much  as  in  the  book.  This  is  fortu- 
nate because  Experiment  Perilous  is 
another  one  of  those  Angel  Street 
prototypes,  which  are  becoming  tedious 
through  repetition  of  plot  and  similarity 
of  treatment.  Secondly,  the  picture  in- 
volves only  the  action  incidents  of  the 


■ 


novel,  much  of  the  dullness  of  which 
can  be  ascribed  to  excess  emphasis 
0]  on  the  characters'  thoughts. 

The  film  is  a  faithful  adaptation, 
however.  I  found  only  two  changes. 
The  time  has  been  switched  from  the 
present  to  1903,  and  in  an  early  scene 
George  Brent  eats  dinner  at  two 
o'clock,  while  in  the  book  he  lunches 
at  three. 

The  story  involves  a  sadistic  hus- 
band's attempt  to  drive  his  wife  mad. 
The  doctor  whom  he  expects  to  con- 
fine her  to  an  asylum  or  at  least 
convince  his  wife  of  her  insanity  is,  of 
course,  the  hero  and  saves  his  heroine 
as  he  should. 

The  acting  is  most  commendable. 
Hcdv  LeMarr  is  beautiful  in  her  turn- 
of-the-century  gowns  and  hair-do. 
Paul  Lukas  is  convincingly  subtle  and 
dangerous  as  the  demented  husband, 
while  George  Brent,  returning  to  the 
screen  after  several  years'  absence,  is 
as  likeable  as  ever  playing  the  doctor. 
Heading  the  supporting  cast,  Olive 
Blakeney  and  Albert  Dekker  are  well 
cast.  The  sets  are  excellent,  but  I  detect 
the  LeMarr-Lukas  mansion  as  being 
the  same  one  used  so  effectively  in 
Orson  Welles'  The  Magnificent  Am- 
ber sons. 

Hangover  Square  is  more  than  just 
a  mystery  thriller.  It  is  a  lesson  in 
mood  projection  through  photography 
and  music.  For  seldom  has  a  motion 
picture  been  endowed  with  such  fine 
camera  work,  since  Orson  Welles' 
Citizen  Kane;  seldom  has  a  score 
matched  Bernard  Herrman's  for  pure 
intensity  and  conveyance  of  atmos- 
phere ;  seldom  has  an  actor  given  such 
credibility  to  an  unbelievable  role  as 
Laird  Cregar  has  to  the  character  of 
George  Harvey  Bone,  a  strangely  in- 
hibited composer. 

Adapted  from  a  novel  by  Patrick 
Hamilton  (Angel  Street),  Hangover 
Square  tells  of  a  high-strung  sym- 
phonic composer  who  is  cursed  with 
frequent  lapses  of  memory,  during 
which  periods  he  becomes  violent  and 
i-  apt  to  knife  or  strange  one  of  his 
little  companions.  Scotland  Yard,  of 
course,  is  suspicious  of  the  gentleman's 
actions,  but  numerous  atrocities  must 
occur  before  the  inspector-psychiatrist 
'George  Sanders)  finally  clamps  an 
iron  claw  upon  Mr.  Bone. 


The  photography,  as  has  already 
been  indicated,  is  magnificent.  Shots 
of  Cregar  from  under  the  piano, 
through  iron  picket  fences,  from  under 
road  works,  and  looking  down  from 
chandeliers,  together  with  effective,  but 
not  exaggerated,  light  and  shadow  pat- 
terns, sustain  the  eerie,  almost  nervous 
quality  of  the  film.  Herrman's  star- 
tling, often  discordant  score  is  most 
notable  in  aiding  Cregar's  delineation, 
although  the  concerto  Mr.  Herrman 
wrote  is  slightly  modernistic  for  the 
time  of  the  story,  which  is  a  period 
piece. 

The  late  Laird  Cregar,  in  the  per- 
formance that  was  to  have  made  him  a 
star,  has  done  his  finest  work  as  the 
psychopathic  composer.  His  facial  ex- 
pressions and  voice  are  beautifully 
modified ;  the  loss  of  weight,  however, 
which  was  an  important  factor  in  his 
death,  is  quite  noticeable.  Linda  Dar- 
nell is  very  good  indeed  as  a  selfish 
musical  comedy  queen  who  uses  her 
charms  to  lure  the  composer  into  writ- 
ing songs  for  her.  And  George  Sanders 
does  creditable  work,  as  usual,  as  the 
Scotland  Yard  examiner.  Others  in  the 
cast,  particularly  Faye  Marlowe,  have 
been  unusually  well  cast,  and  John 
Brahm's  direction  is  worthy  of  high- 
est praise.  Hangover  Square  probably 
won't  do  well  at  the  box  office,  but 
that  shouldn't  overshadow  the  fact 
that  it  embodies  a  technique  which  is 
advanced  for  the  times. 

Besides  being  unduly  morbid  and 
depressing.  Guest  in  the  House  has 
no  point.  It  dwells  upon  the  morbid 


side  of  a  neurotic  young  girl,  and  em- 
phasizes it  too  much.  Guest  in  the 
Utilise  is  not  a  healthy  story  anyway, 
and  in  its  present  form  there  seems 
less  justification  for  it  than  on  the 
stage. 

Anne  Baxter  is  all  right  as  the  little 
ro-and-so  who  manages  to  disrupt  a 
happy  artist's  family  most  thoroughly, 
but  Susan  Hayward  would  have  been 
a  better  choice.  Ralph  Bellamy  is  O.K. 
as  the  artist,  but  a  better  choice  could 
have  been  made  there  too.  Ruth  War- 
wick as  Bellamy's  wife  is  unbelievably 
spineless.  In  fact,  only  Marie  MacDon- 
ald  as  a  model  and  Aline  MacMahon 
as  Aunt  Martha  have  suitable  material. 
All  in  all.  Guest  in  the  House  can  put 
you  in  one  hell  of  a  mood,  if  you  think 
you're  feeling  good. 

*    *  * 

This  department's  own  special 
Academy  Award  for  the  worst  picture 
of  the  year  is  hereby  awarded  to 
Monogram's  The  Jade  Mask,  the  best 
moments  of  which  come  when  another 
member  of  the  cast  is  found  dead.  .  .  . 
PRC's  Bluebeard  is  a  fair  horror  film, 
involving  such  capable  actors  as  John 
Carradine.  Nils  Asther  and  Jean 
Parker.  .  .  .  Walt  Disney's  Three 
Cahalleros  is  not  what  it  might  have 
been,  although  it  features  such  capable 
performers  as  Donald  Duck,  Joe  Cari- 
oea  and  others  of  The  Disney  Stock 
Co.  The  combining  of  live  and  ani- 
mated talent  was  not.  it  would  seem, 
as  good  an  idea  as  it  seemed  at  the 
board  of  directors  meeting. 

— Ronald  B.  Rogers 
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RADIO:  EDITORS'  POLL 


Presumably,  radio  editors  can  be  con- 
sidered to  be  very  radio-conscious. 
Over  their  desks  and  phones,  too,  come 
the  listener  complaints  or  praise.  For 
this  reason,  besides  the  reason  of  nat- 
ural curiosity,  the  results  of  The  Bill- 
board's 14th  Annual  Radio  Editors' 
Poll  makes  interesting  reading. 

The  No.  1  editorial  preferences 
throughout  the  country  were  as  fol- 
lows : 

Favorite  Program :  Bob  Hope. 

Outstanding  Broadcast  of  1944: 
D-Day— Hicks. 

Favorite  Comedian  or  Comedy  Act : 
Bob  Hope. 

Favorite  Quiz  or  Contest  Program : 
Information,  Please. 

Favorite  Light  Music  or  Dance  Or- 
chestra: Guy  Lombardo. 

Favorite  Male  Singer  of  Popular 
Songs :  Bing  Crosby. 

Favorite  Female  Singer  of  Popular 
Songs:  Dinah  Shore. 

Favorite  Sports  Announcer:  Bill 
Stern. 

Most  Interesting  News  Commenta- 
tor: I  .owell  Thomas. 

Favorite  Studio  Announcer:  Milton 

Cross. 

Favorite  Dramatic  Program:  Lux 
Radio  Theatre. 

Best  C  hildren's  Program:  Let's  Pre- 
tend. 

Favorite  Singer  of  Operatic  or  Con- 
cert Music:  John  Charles  Thomas. 

Favorite  Symphonic  or  Instrumen- 
tal Concert  Program:  X.  Y.  Philhar- 
monic Symphony. 

Favorite  15-Minute  Program:  Ches- 
terfield Supper  Club. 

Outstanding  New  Star  of  1944: 
Alan  Young. 

(  )utstanding  Documentary  Program 
of  1944:  March  of  Time. 

Best  Program  Produced  by  Army 
or  Government  Bureau  or  in  Interest 
of  War :  The  Army  Hour. 

The  poll,  as  conducted  annually  by 
The  Billboard,  is  based  on  the  votes 
of  regular  radio  editors  who  have 
space  on  Sundays  to  write-up  their 
favorite  or  recommended  programs. 
This  year,  146  air  newsmen  voted.  In 
the  results,  Boh  Hope  ran  away  with 
"two  firsts'",  making  him  easily  the 
stand-out  in  the  comedy  sector. 

The  changes  from  the  1943  poll  re- 


sults are  not  too  different  from  that 
of  last  year.  Several  favorites  stayed 
put  in  their  '43  ratings  by  a  neat 
margin.  Bing  Crosby,  however,  hit  an 
all-time  high  with  359  votes,  126  more 
than  his  winning  poll  last  year.  Dinah 
Shore  remained  solidly  in  first  place 
in  the  fern  singer's  slot,  winning  with 
159  votes  more  than  her  closest  com- 
petitor, Ginny  Simms. 

Lowell  Thomas  climbed  to  first 
spot  as  top  commentator  with  the 
radio  editors  this  year,  gaining  24 
more  votes  than  last  year's  winner, 
Raymond  Gram  Swing. 

Lux  Radio  Theatre  once  again  kept 
its  top  rating,  walking  away  with 
honors  in  the  poll  as  it  did  in  the 
Hooper-ratings. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  favorites 
chosen  in  this  poll  tie  in  closely  with 
the  Hooper-ratings  of  1943-44. 

The  conclusion  can  be  drawn,  obvi- 
ously, that  editors  are  really  in-the- 
know  as  far  as  listener  preferences  go. 
When  they  dial  for  shows,  they  tune 
in  at  the  same  one  the  public  is  enjoy- 
ing. 

As  far  as  the  ten  favorite  programs 
• 

St.  Moritz 

1  he  rushing,  wind  racing,  eagle  swoop 

jrom  higli  atop 
The  run   that  flashes,   blinding,  sleek 

white  in  the  sun. 
And  the  zooming  swirl  of  the  snow  in 

the  stop 

The  twisting,  body  testing  Ch  risliana 

en  ds  the  ran. 
Th  en  the  toddies  by  the  fire 
And  the  feel  of  men  atone. 
And    the    touch    with    things  much 

higher. 

The  sense  of  grim  encounter  in  the 
bone. 

Yea,  true  and  verily,  the  climh,  the 
run.  the  leap,  the  twisting  stop. 

And  tlien.  again,  the  goodness  hy  the 
fire— 

/  here,  in  the  essence  of  this  thing, 
\\'e  hill  the  restless,  weahing  thoughts 
of  spring. 

John  (  >.  Kim  inc. 


are  concerned,  the  voting  went  this 
way : 

Bob  Hope's  show  drew  94  votes  to 
win  first  place. 

Information.  Please  drew  88  votes 
for  the  second  position. 

Fibber  McGee  and  Molly  rated  third 
place  with  74  votes. 

Bing  Crosby  and  his  show  collected 
60  votes  in  fourth  position. 

Jack  Benny  was  set  in  fifth  spot 
with  42  tallies. 

Lux  Radio  Theatre  polled  40  votes 
to  hold  sixth  position  in  national  pref- 
erence among  editors. 

New  York  Philharmonic  drew  sev- 
enth post  with  30  tallies. 

NBC  Symphony  rated  29  votes  for 
the  eighth  position. 

Telephone  Hour,  with  28  votes,  was 
placed  ninth  in  preference. 

Edgar  Bergen  polled  26  votes  for 
tenth  rating  in  the  Favorite  Program 
voting. 

One  interesting  sidelight  on  the 
voting  is  the  fact  that  not  one  woman's 
program  was  nominated  for  a  high- 
ranking  position.  This  is  logical  enough 
on  several  counts.  In  the  first  place, 
most  of  the  programs  chosen  and  head- 
liners  nominated  slant  their  appeal  to 
the  general  listening  public.  Of  the 
ten  top  programs,  nearly  all  are  night 
time  stanzas  where  the  family  is  pre- 
sumably sitting  around  waiting  to  hear 
their  favorite  broadcast.  But  any  day- 
time program  of  merit  would  be  heard 
by  radio  editors  as  a  matter  of  duty. 
Since  nothing  is  said  about  a  daytime 
and  worthwhile  feature,  a  conclusion 
can  be  worked  out  without  too  much 
brain-busting :  no  daytime  show  has 
broad  enough  appeal  to  rate  a  favorite 
vote. 

This  adds  up  to  a  mildly  bitter 
comment  on  the  fare  dealt  the  house- 
wives. But  it  also  adds  up  to  some- 
thing for  which  the  sponsor  and  agency 
are  not  to  blame.  The  few  attempts  to 
keep  the  airways  free  of  soap  operas 
have  failed  completely.  One  mid-west 
radio  station  which  refused  time  to 
the  soap  opera  and  suffering  serials 
gave  up  its  fight  when  the  selling 
power  of  substitute  programs  proved 
less  than  the  soap  appeal  sessions.  In 
short,  the  ladies  like  to  suffer  during 
the  daytime.  At  night,  they  don't  mind 
bending  an  ear  to  the  shows  the  rest 
of  the  family  want. 


THE  TOKYO  ROAD 


The  concrete  thoroughfare  connecting 
the  port  of  Yokohama  with  the  capital 
city  of  Tokyo  is  about  twenty  miles 
long.  At  the  time  of  which  I  am  writ- 
ing, it  had  a  fair  surface,  but  it  was 
much  too  narrow  to  carry  the  heavy 
traffic  that  made  use  of  it.  There  were 
not  only  cars  and  lorries :  there  were 
hundreds  of  bicycles  and  various  kinds 
of  miscellaneous  traffic — horsecarts  and 
rickshaws  and  the  like.  To  make  mat- 
ters worse,  Japanese  children  often 
used  to  play  at  the  side  of  the  road  and, 
since  there  were  houses  and  shops  prac- 
tically the  whole  way  along  it,  the 
number  of  people  crossing  the  road 
was  always  considerable. 

To  an  Englishman,  there  could  be 
no  particular  pleasure  in  driving  be- 
tween the  two  cities;  it  was  much  less 
nerve-wracking  and  a  good  deal 
quicker  to  go  by  train.  However,  I  had 
just  bought  a  new  car  and  I  had  just 
fallen  in  love  with  a  new  girl :  those 
things  made  a  difference.  I  wanted  to 
buy  Jenny  an  engagement  ring,  which 
necessitated  a  trip  to  the  capital,  for 
the  Yokohama  shops  were  hardly 
worthy  of  such  an  important  purchase. 

"Jenny,"  I  said,  as  I  rang  her  up 
early  that  morning.  "I'm  taking  you 
to  Mikimoto's  today..  We'll  go  in  my 
new  bus." 

"What?"  she  exclaimed.  "On  that 
beastly  road?  No  fear!" 

"Now  look  here.  You've  hardly  rid- 
den in  the  bus  yet  and  you  know  I'm 
the  safest  driver  in  the  place.  You've 
got  to  come.  It's  far  too  unromantic 
going  by  train  on  an  occasion  like  this." 

"All  right,  my  boy,"  she  retorted, 
but  if  anything  happens,  it's  all  off." 

We  started  off  on  a  lovely  crisp 
morning  in  April.  The  sky  was  a  little 
cloudy,  but  the  sun  was  shining 
brightly.  There  is  not  much  scenery  on 
the  Tokyo  road,  but  the  cherry  blos- 
soms were  out  and  could  be  noticed 
here  and  there  in  pretty  patches  of 
white,  relieving  the  drab  monotony  of 
the  rows  of  tin-roofed  Japanese  houses. 
It  was  good  to  be  alive,  sitting  in  a  new- 
car  with  a  pretty  girl  by  my  side. 

"Now,  do  be  careful,  that's  all,"  said 
Jenny.  "And  keep  your  eye  on  the 
road.  You  can't  spend  half  the  time 
gazing  at  me." 

We  reached  Tokyo  without  incident, 


and  we  drove  to  the  Imperial  Hotel 
for  lunch.  This  edifice,  a  monumental 
piece  of  work  designed  by  a  famous 
American  architect,  had  originally  been 
dubbed  a  national  disgrace  :  it  was  so 
un-Japanese,  and,  in  the  opinion  of 
many  not  even  artistic.  However,  when 
it  achieved  the  distinction  of  being  one 
of  the  few  buildings  that  withstood  the 
1925  earthquake,  its  status  was  im- 
proved. The  Japanese  became  rather 
proud  of  it  and  called  it  "the  social 
center  of  the  capital,"  as  indeed  it  was. 
I  hated  the  place  myself.  Under  its  low 
ceilings  and  in  its  rather  narrow  pas- 
sages, I  felt  like  a  rabbit  in  a  burrow. 
However,  on  this  day  I  was  content 
anywhere,  and  at  least  the  food  at  the 
Imperial  was  excellent. 

Jenny  and  I  w  ere  soon  seated  in  the 


grill-room  in  front  of  some  juicy  little 
steaks  that  melted  in  the  mouth.  A 
Japanese  gentleman  sitting  close  to  us 
was  busily  engaged  in  picking  his  teeth, 
but  we  had  grown  accustomed  to  that. 
The  steaks  were  followed  by  peach 
melba  and  coffee,  and  when  we  left, 
we  felt  fine.  We  started  off  for  Miki- 
moto's in  first  rate  form. 

We  bought  a  beautiful  ring,  a  royal- 
blue  sapphire  surrounded  with  small 
diamonds.  It  cost  a  packet,  but  we  had 
not  only  the  personal  services  of  Mr. 
Mikimoto,  but  his  guarantee  of  the 
workmanship,  which  meant  something 
in  view  of  the  reputation  of  his  shop. 
As  we  stepped  out  of  the  shop.  I  was 
surprised  to  notice  that  it  had  clouded 
over.  In  fact,  it  looked  extremely  like 
rain. 

said.  "I've  got  no  splash- 


"That  ad  wasn't  kidding  when  it  said  'defense  work. 
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Splashers  were  things  peculiar  to 
Japan.  Every  ear  was  compelled  to 
have  them  and  to  put  them  on  when 
it  was  wet.  They  were  guards  made 
of  rubber  or  some  kindred  material, 
and  they  were  fixed  to  the  running 
hoards  so  that  they  hung  at  the  side 
of  each  wheel.  They  were  supposed  to 
prevent  the  car  from  splashing  mud 
on  the  clothes  of  pedestrians,  but  they 
were  seldom  really  effective.  Every 
car-owner  considered  them-  a  damned 
nuisance,  hut  the  police  were  very  strict 
about  them,  especially  on  the  Tokyo 
road.  I  had  not  as  yet  had  any  fitted 
to  ray  new  car,  though  I  had  ordered 
them,  and  the  fine  weather  had  de- 
ceived me  into  expecting  not  to  need 
them. 

"If  you  get  pulled  up  going  back," 
Jenny  said,  "and  make  me  wait  around 
at  one  of  those  police  stations,  I  shan't 
forgive  you  easily." 

We  started  off  hopefully,  but  it  be- 
gan to  rain  hard  by  the  time  we  reached 
Shinagawa,  about  a  third  of  the  way  to 
Yokohama.  I  felt  like  a  fool,  feeling 
sure  I  should  never  get  by.  Sure 
enough,  just  as  we  passed  over  the 
bridge,  a  tall  Japanese  policeman  on 
the  sidewalk  shouted  to  me  to  stop. 
He  came  across,  looking  as  fierce  as  a 
Samurai  warrior,  and  when  he  saw  I 
was  a  foreigner,  he  looked  still  fiercer. 

"Why  have  you  no  splashers?"  he 
asked,  in  angry  vernacular.  "Don't  you 
know  the  regulation?" 

"I  am  very  sorry,"  I  said,  knowing 
that  in  those  days,  it  was  useless  to 
argue  with  the  Japanese  police,  "but 
it  was  so  hue  when  I  left  Yokohama 
this  morning  that  I  didn't  bring  them. 
1  never  thought  it  would  rain." 

"That  is  no  good,"  the  man  growled. 
"You  are  required  to  carry  them  with 
you  at  all  times.  You  must  get  out  and 
come  w  ith  me  to  the  police-station." 

"Now  you're  in  for  it,"  murmured 
'Jenny,  under  her  breath.  "I'll  be  sit- 
ting in  the  rain  for  hours.  If  you  hadn't 
just  given  me  this  ring — " 

I  felt  that  I  definitely  was  in  for  it, 
and  I  knew  how  irritating  the  Japanese 
police  could  be  when  they  caught  a 
foreigner  in  the  wrong.  I  had  visions 
of  myself  and  a  furious  Jenny  arriving 
home  some  time  around  midnight.  But 
we  went  along  to  the  police  station.  I 
got  out  and  went  inside  with  the  police- 
man, who  brought  me  in  front  of  an 


inspector,  sitting  at  a  table,  reading  a 
newspaper. 

The  inspector  took  no  notice  of  me 
for  a  while.  He  seemed  extremely 
absorbed  in  what  he  was  reading,  but 
eventually  he  looked  up.  To  my  great 
relief,  I  saw  he  was  a  bespectacled  little 
man  of  unusually  mild  appearance. 

"Ah!"  he  said.  "A  foreigner?" 

I  bowed. 

"English?"  he  asked. 
"Yes,"  I  replied. 
"Oxford  ?" 

"No,"  I  said,  astonished  at  the  in- 
quiry. 

"Cambridge?" 

A  cs,  I  was  at  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity." 

"Ah !"  And  then  he  turned  to  his 
paper,  pointing  to  some  photographs 
on  the  page  he  had  been  reading.  "Boat 
race !" 

Then  I  grasped  what  had  happened. 
I  had  run  across  that  rare  specimen,  a 
Japanese  interested  in  things  foreign, 
lie  had  been  reading  in  his  Japanese 
newspaper  about  the  University  Boat 
Race  that  was  to  take  place  in  England 
that  week,  and  he  wanted  me  to  satisfy 
his  curiosity  about  the  custom.  1 
leaped  at  the  opportunity :  I  explained 
how  the  race  was  run  from  Putney  to 
Mortlake  on  the  River  Thames,  told 
him  the  distance,  described  the  boats, 
the  crews  and  all  the  minute  details. 
He  listened  with  great  attention  to  my 
every  word  and  put  questions  at  every 
opportunity.  Bv  the  time  his  curiosity 
was  satisfied  and  my  information  ex- 
hausted, we  had  had  quite  a  little  chat. 


Then  he  came  back  to  business. 

"By  the  way,"  he  said.  "Motoi  San 
brought  you  here  for  something.  Oi ! 
Motoi  San!"  The  policeman,  who  had 
retired  to  the  anteroom,  appeared. 
"What  is  the  trouble  with  this  for- 
eigner ?" 

I  repeated  that  I  was  very  sorry  I 
had  inadvertently  come  without  my 
splashers,  not  expecting  it  to  rain.  The 
inspector  assumed  the  attitude  of  a 
benign  schoolmaster,  and  explained 
carefully  that  in  Japan  the  roads  were 
often  very  muddy.  Quite  different  in 
England,  no  doubt. 

"So  you  see."  he  concluded,  "we 
must  have  splashers  here  and  you  are 
required  to  have  them  with  you  always. 
Don't  forget  them  again.  I  will  give 
you  a  card  which  will  get  you  past  any- 
other  policemen  on  the  way  to  Yoko- 
hama, but  you  must  be  more  careful 
next  time." 

I  thanked  him  politely  and  passed 
the  policeman  who  had  picked  me  up, 
and  who  was  staring  speechlessly  at 
what  must  have  been  an  unprecedented 
incident.  I  was  quite  pleased  with 
myself  when  I  rejoined  Jenny,  and  she 
was  completely  astonished. 

"You  were  hardly  more  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour."  she  said.  "How 
did  you  manage  to  get  off  so  quickly  ? 
You're  going  to  have  to  pay  a  fine,  of 
course." 

"No,"  I  said,  "nothing." 

"What  ?" 

I  smiled  at  her  reassuringly.  "I  know 
how  to  handle  Japanese,"  I  said. 

L.  H.  Lovely 
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X-ING  A  PARAGRAB 


Men  !  Take  a  quick  glance  backw  ard 
to  your  own  boyhood.  Do  you  recol- 
lect those  entrancing  advertisements 
that  appear  to  this  day  in  the  same 
muddy,  microscopic  type?  "Get  Our 
Little  Giant  Fun  Packet!"  they  urge. 
"Throw  Your  Voice!"  "Fool  Your 
Friends !" 

The  following  is  something  on  that 
order,  except  that  you  don't  have  to 
sell  any  rose-glycerine  soap.  And  the 
(inlv  friend  you  are  requested  to  fool 
is  that  solemn  fellow  who  has  set  him- 
self up  as  the  defender  of  all  that  is 
most  advanced  in  modern  literature. 

Not  that  there's  anything  wrong  in 
defending  all  that  is  most  advanced 
in  modern  literature.  But  the  champ- 
ions of  the  very  latest  thing  in  the  sur- 
realissimo-centr-ifugal  school  of  writ- 
ing are  inclined  to  draw  comparisons 
be; ween  their  heroes  and  the  exhumed 
bones  of  earlier  favorites.  Some  of  us 
get  pretty  stuffy  about  that. 

So  the  next  time  your  pal  comes 
mooning  around  with  the  latest  issue  of 
"Chameleon,"  you  grab  his  buttonhole 
first  and  ask,  With  an  air  of  ill-con- 
cealed triumph,  "Buddy,  have  you 
read  'X-ing  a  Paragrab?'  " 

That  title  ought  to  fetch  him. 
Sounds  like  something  straight  out  of 
"Transition"  or  the  "Latin  Ouar- 
ter-ly."  Watch  his  ears  prick  up.  He'll 
be  torn  between  the  joy  of  making  a 
convert  and  envy  at  being  beaten  to 
anything  as  juicily  promising  as  that. 
You  can  deflate  him  at  your  leisure  by 
explaining  that  "X-ing  a  Paragrab"  is 
a  story  by  the  late  Edgar  A.  Poe.  You 
needn't  mention  that  it  is  a  very  dull 
story  indeed. 

And  when  next  that  brilliant  little 
-Mrs.  Ackney  tries  to  boardcheck  you 
into  the  Turkish  corner  where  she 
keeps  her  copy  of  Louis  MacNeice, 
you  might  counter  with  a  few  selec- 
tions from  the  "Ode  to  Glasgow."  Like 
this: 

O.  beautiful  city  of  Glasgow,  which 

stands  on  the  river  Clyde, 
How  happy  should  the  people  be  which 

in  ye  reside. 

Because  it  is  the  most  enterprising 
city  of  the  present  daw 
\\  hatever  anybody  else  may  say. 


O,  wonderful  city  of  Glasgow,  with 
your  triple-expansion  engines, 

At  the  making  of  which  your  work- 
men get  many  singein(g)s. 

Then  there  is  a  grand  picture  gallery, 

W  hich  the  keepers  thereof  are  paid  a 
very  large  salary. 

Therefore,  citizens  of  Glasgow,  do  not 

fret  or  worry. 
For    there    is    nothing    like    it  in 

Edinburgh. 

Sine?  an  off-set  rhyme  scheme  is 
MacXeice's  most  easily  recognized 
characteristic  it  should  be  fairly  easy 
to  convince  the  lady  that  this  ode  is 
something  pretty  satirical  by  her  hero. 
Actually  it  was  written  around  the 
middle  of  the  19th  century  by  a  loony 
minstrel  named  M'Gonagall. 

Then  there  are  the  fellows  who  know 
the  works  of  James  Joyce  inside  out. 
The  best  that  can  be  said  for  them  is 
that  they  look  it.    Lower  your  guard 


for  the  veriest  instant  and  they  will 
Stately-plump-Buck-Mulligan  you  to 
pieces.  One  way  to  dampen  their 
ardor  is  to  make  them  guess  who  wrote 
the  following : 

In  a  sweet  faint  temper,  something 
like  the  smell  of  damaged  oranges,  I 
think  I  should  feel  languidly  benevolent 
if  I  had  time.  I  have  not  time,  because 
I  am  under  a  curious  compulsion  to 
occupy  myself  with  the  Irish  melodies. 

But  O  her  beauty  was  fa-a-a-ar  be- 
yond, Her  sparkling  gems  or  her  snow- 
white  fellow-creature  at  the  paddle-box 
very  selfishly  audible  bump  roar  wash 
white  wand. 

A  fragment  of  mast  on  which  the 
iight  of  a  lantern  falls,  an  end  of  rope, 
and  a  jerking  block  or  so,  become  sug- 
gestive of  Franconi's  circus  at  Paris 
where  I  shall  be  this  very  night  may- 
hap, and  they  dance  to  the  self-same 
time  and  tune  as  the  trained  .steed, 
Black  Raven. 

You'll  get  all  manner  of  replies, 
from  Francis  Stuart  to  Gertrude  Stein, 


'Why,  you  haven't  changed  a  bit!' 
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'No,  no,  Ferguson,  you  mustn't  be  a  'Shoxv-off' !' 


and  they  will  all  be  wrong.  For  the 
author  who  tossed  off  this  particular 
excerpt  is  a  bright  young  stream- 
of-consciousnesser  named  Charles 
Dickens 

And  then  there  are  the  people  who 
rave  about  Ernest  Hemingway's  style 
"It's  that  style  of  his!"  they  keep  say- 
ing. "It's  so  distinctive!  You  just 
know  from  the  first  word  that  it's 
Hemingway  and  that's  all  there  is  to 
it." 

Ah,  yes.  But  Alexander  Woollcott 
calls  Stephen  Crane's  "The  Blue 
Hotel"  a  Hemingway  story  that  was 
written  before  Ernest  was  born.  As 
for  the  Hemingway  style,  how  about 
this? 

He  laughed  and  threw  the  bottle 
upwards  with  a  gesticulation  I  did  not 
understand. 

I  looked  at  him  in  surprise.  He  re- 
peated the  movement — a  grotesque  one. 

"You  do  not  comprehend?"  he  said. 

"Not  I,"  I  replied. 

"Then  you  are  not  of  the  brother- 
hood." 

"How  ?" 

"You  are  not  of  the  masons." 
"Yes,  yes,"  I  said.    "Yes,  yes." 
"You?    Impossible!    A  mason?" 
"A  mason,"  I  replied. 
"A  sign,"  he  said. 

"It  is  this,"  I  answered,  producing 
a  trowel. 

To  find  the  above,  blow  the  dust  off 
your  copy  of  "Weird  Tales."  and  turn 


Shelves 

There  must  be  shelves  in  all  our  hearts 
Where  sit  our  living  dead; 
We  needs  must  lock  them  in  the  heart 
To  keep  them  from  the  head. 

Mary  Boardman 


The  skin  that's  dewy-fresh  keeps  the  secret  of 
its  age  year  after  year.  Revenescenco— with  the 
power  to  remain  active  ...  to  glow  under 
your  make-up  by  day  ...  to  impart  moistness 
while  you  sleep— helps  you  face 
tomorrow  confidently,  lovelier  than  ever. 


$5,  10,  15  the  jar 

Introductory  Size  $3 
All  prices  plus  ta* 
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Preparations  To  Welcome 
Spring 

Notwithstanding  Boston's  own  very 
special  brand  of  wintry  blasts  and 
slush,  spring  was  on  our  mind  as  we 
galosbed  our  way  straight  to  our  favor- 
ite beauty  spot — the  Charles  of  the 
Ritz  Bar  at  Jordan  Marsh. 

Happy  inspiration  this — for  in  less 
time  than  it  takes  to  tell,  two  Ritz  con- 
sultants, Adele  Kay  and  Betty  Davis 
(no,  not  the  movie  star)  had  us 
believing  that  spring  zi'as  really  here. 
No  little  credit,  for  this  could  also  go 
to  the  lovely  displays  of  Moss  Rose  and 
Spring  Rain.  W  hat  marvelous  Easter 
gifts  they  would  make ;  Moss  Rose 
with  its  Victorian  charm,  collector's 
items  all ;  Spring  Rain,  gay  with  its 
tricky  parasol  bottle  and  flowered  box 
—both  collections  filled  with  exquisite 
scents.  (Males  on  our  list — take  note.) 

But  we  had  come  with  a  purpose — 
to  get  ready  for  spring.  Fascinated,  we 
watched  Miss  Kay  blend  a  new  box  of 
made-to-order  face  powder  for  us. 
W  hen  we  described  the  colors  of  our 
new  spring  fashions,  she  made  several 
suggestions  for  lipstick  shades.  We 
finally  chose  Redwing,  a  luscious  dee]) 
wine  red.  ( Bonfire,  a  deep  burning  red 
and  Hibiscus,  a  golden  red  were  mighty 
tempting,  too.) 

Miss  Davis  then  took  us  in  hand  and 
convinced  us  beyond  a  shade  of  doubt 
that  Feather  Touch  was  really  our  be- 
loved Sensitive  Skin  Cleanser.  It's  a 
wonderful  quick-working,  creamy 
liquid  cleanser:  easy  to  apply,  easy  to 
remove.  We  know  many  gals  will  be 
glad  to  know  this.  W'e  found  all  the 
popular  sizes,  $1.25.  $2.25,  $4.00.  $6.00 
available.  Like  most,  we  like  a  cream 
foundation  with  color — one  that  makes 
us  look  natural.  Of  all  we've  ever  tried 
Complexion  Veil  seems  to  suit  us  best. 
Camellia  is  our  color,  but  there  are 
other  shades  available. 

W'e  started  for  the  door  and  then 
came  back  for  a  jar  of  Hand  Cream — 
remembering  that  the  mercury  was 
still  low  and  the  winds  still  blowing. 
Before  we  forget  it — you'll  find  the 
Ritz  Bar  just  inside  the  Avon  Street 
(annex  side)  entrance.  You'll  find  the 
Misses  Kay  and  Davis  always  ready 
to  help  you  with  your  individual  prob- 
lems, too. — Advertisement. 
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to  Mr.  Poe's,  "The  Cask  of  Amontil- 
lado." 

It's  usually  the  stout  ladies  and  the 
thin  gentlemen  who  go  for  the  output 
of  those  mystical  poets.  The  young 
fellows,  that  is,  who  never  make  it 
quite  clear  as  to  why  they  are  always 
writhing  on  some  innocent  old  party's 
hillside.  They  are,  as  often  as  not, 
'drenched  with  night'  and  if  there  is  a 
dame  within  a  mile  of  them  you  will 
get  something  about  hands  and  souls 
inter-latticed.  You  know;  lots  of  sad 
stuff  about  love  and  death.  After 
such  a  diet,  the  stout  lady  and  the  thin 
gent  ought  to  go  just  mad  over : 
In  the  village  churchyard  she  lies, 
Dust  is  in  her  beautiful  eyes, 

Xo  more  she  breathes,  nor  feels,  nor 
stirs ; 

At  her  feet  and  at  her  head 
Lies  a  slave  to  attend  the  dead. 

But  their  dust  is  white  as  hers. 

They'll  probably  adore  it — until  you 
tell  them  it's  by  Longfellow. 

There  remains  one  friend  against 
whom  these  hints  will  be  of  no  avail. 
That  is  the  scab  who  writes  his  own 
poetry.  Especially  if  he  is  of  the 
T.  S.  school — Eliot  and  Nakano.  Once 
you're  cornered  by  this  specimen  you 
will  be  exposed  to  plenty  of : 

I  am  a  hemi-demi-semi-quaver 

Unborn  as  yet, 

To  be  played  on  the  lowest  note 
Of  a  double-bass 

By,  Koussevitsky — out  of,  Funds. 
There's  nothing  left  then,  chum. 

— John*  C.  Linnehan 


Torture  to  His  Love 

Sleep  dreams  Love 

Unforged  by  Adamesq-ine  pense, 

Like  red  wigged  violins  on  naked  seas 

Or  paniher  moons  above 

Or  bears  with  skins  of  tuppence. 

lie  yours  a  sleep  — 

Of  hallowed-red,   tallowed-wed  vigil 
lights. 

Of  ligl  itening  cool  spools  of  corn  silk 

daylight, 
Of  cow  cud  grass, 
Of  oboe  tone. 
And  births  laughing  moan. 
Sleep  in  Heavenly  peace. 
Sleep  in  Heavenly  peace. 


John  Glennon 


irs  NEW! 

And  so  is  (?0 mmuni^UQ,  fra- 
grance that  helps  hair  stay  romantic! 
at  better  cosmetic  counters 


HAIR  PREPARATIONS 

604    Fifth    Avenue,    New   York    19,   N.  Y. 


BEAUTIFUL  DAY 


The  first  wave  of  disappointment  came 
over  Pamela  when  she  walked  into 
Bill's  office  and  found  it  empty.  Driv- 
ing in  from  the  lake  earlier  on  this 
beautiful  morning  in  June,  everything 
had  been  perfect.  The  fields  were 
green  after  last  night's  steady  rain. 
Pamela  felt  that  she  could  almost  see 
the  gardens  growing  in  the  warm  June 
sun.  She  was  humming  a  gay  little 
tune  when  she  walked  into  Bill's  office 
and  found  it  empty. 

There  was  no  note  for  her  on  his 
desk  and  now  in  addition  to  her  first 
disappointment  she  was  depressed.  She 
decided  she  was  being  very  silly.  After 
all,  Bill  had  probably  gone  out  on  some 
errand  and  would  be  right  back.  Bill's 
secretary,  Miss  Frost,  was  on  her  vaca- 
tion and  Bill  had  planned  to  close  the 
office  and  take  his  vacation  at  the  lake 
with  Pamela  and  the  children.  But 
after  three  days  at  the  lake  he  had  sud- 
denly decided  to  come  into  the  office. 
Pamela  missed  him.  After  hustling 
Peter  and  Polly,  the  twins,  off  to  a 
picnic  at  the  neighbors,  she  called  Bill 
and  made  a  date  with  him  for  lunch. 
And  now,  where  was  Bill  ? 

She  sank  into  the  red  leather  chair 
by  the  window  and  took  a  deep  breath. 
Then  she  sat  up  very  straight  and  pur- 
posely took  another  deep  breath.  And 
now  she  knew  what  had  been  bother- 
ing her.  A  heavy  smell  of  some  subtle 
perfume  permeated  the  office.  It  was 
nothing  Pamela  had  ever  used.  She 
sniffed  again  and  suddenly  there  was 
something  familiar  about  the  odor.  Her 
mind  wandered  back  to  a  cocktail  party 
about  a  month  ago.  She  remembered 
joining  a  group  of  women  just  as 
Deborah  Parker,  an  exotic  newcomer 
to  the  community,  was  remarking, 

"Do  you.  see  that  attractive  man 
across  the  room?  He  has  been  defin- 
itely flirting  with  me  for  the  past  half 
hour  and  now,  suddenly,  he  is  giving 
me  the  cold  shoulder.  I  can't  under- 
stand why." 

Pamela  turned  to  her  and  said,  "It 
might  be  because  he  is  my  husband  and 
I  just  arrived !" 

When  Pamela  told  Bill  about  it  he 
laughed  and  said  of  course  he  had 
noticed  her  but  so  had  all  the  other 
men  in  the  room.   But  she  remembered 


the  perfume  Deborah  Parker  had  been 
wearing  and  now  she  was  smelling  it 
again  in  Bill's  office.  Deborah  Parker 
was  divorced  and  Pamela  admitted  she 
was  very  attractive  in  a  rather  over- 
dressed sort  of  way.  Could  Bill  really 
have  fallen  for  her  ? 

The  telephone  startled  her  as  it 
pealed  loudly  in  the  quiet  office.  She 
walked  over  to  the  desk  and  lifted  the 
receiver. 

"William  Hutton,  law  office,"  she 
said. 

A  low  throaty  feminine  voice  an- 
swered. "Could  I  speak  to  Bill, 
please  ?" 

"He's  not  in  right  now.  Could  I 
have  him  call  you  ?"  Pamela's  heart  was 
beating  wildly  in  her  breast. 

"No,  I'll  call  later."  There  was  a 
click  and  the  connection  was  broken. 

Pamela  didn't  recognize  the  voice 
but  then  voices  were  so  different  over 
the  phone.  ''The  stinker,"  she  mut- 
tered and  then  looked  guiltily  about 
the  office  for  she'd  spoken  the  words 
out  loud.  But  there  was  no  one  there 
— just  Pamela  and  the  ghost  of  the 
mysterious  lady.  She  slid  the  phone 
back  on  its  cradle  just  as  Bill  breezed 
into  the  office,  as  if  he  were  swept 
along  on  a  tiny  cyclone. 

"Hi,  Sugar.  I'm  sorry  I'm  late."  He 
brushed  her  cheek  with  a  kiss.  "Been 
waiting  long?" 

"Xo-o-o,"  she  answered  in  a  quiet 
voice.  Bill  walked  over  to  the  lavatory 
and  began  to  wash  his  hands. 

"I'm  all  ink  after  soliciting  the  build- 
ing for  the  bond  drive.  Where  are  we 
going  to  eat?    I'm  starved." 

Bill  left  the  door  open ;  Pamela 
watched  him  lather  his  hands. 

"What  have  you  been  doing  this 
morning?  Anyone  been  in?"  Pamela 
asked,  raising  her  voice  above  the 
sound  of  running  water. 

-'No,  not  a  soul,"  said  Bill.    "I  got 


a  lot  accomplished,  too,  with  no  in- 
terruptions." He  went  on  washing 
his  hands  just  as  though  he  hadn't 
drained  all  the  life  out  of  her. 

Pamela's  heart  sank  way  down  in 
her  hoots.  She  was  miserable.  She 
tried  to  blink  back  the  tears.  "Not  a 
soul,"  he'd  said  .  .  .  "All  alone"  .  .  . 
"No  interruptions,"  her  mind  kept  re- 
peating over  and  over. 

Bill  walked  into  the  office,  drying 
his  hands.  He  looked  at  Pamela  and 
smiled.  "You  look  awfully  pretty 
today,"  he  said. 

She  forced  her  sweetest  smile.  "I 
bet  you  tell  that  to  all  of  the  gals."  she 
said. 

"Yeah,  I'm  a  'wolf,'  "  laughed  Bill. 
She  felt  a  tight  lump  in  her  throat  and 
didn't  trust  herself  to  answer  that  one. 
Bill  tossed  the  towel  at  the  open  door 
and  walked  over  to  the  desk. 

Pamela  watched  him  as  he  began 
to  straighten  it  up.  She  was  thinking 
that  he  really  didn't  look  like  a  "wolf" 
but  like  an  awfully  nice  guy.  She  drew 
in  her  breath  and  there  it  was  again — 
that  awful  perfume.  She  was  begin- 
ning to  feel  ill  all  over  from. the  smell 
of  it.  She  glanced  around  the  office 
for  a  hankie  with  the  incriminating 
initials  "D.  P."  or  for  a  red  tipped 
cigarette  hut  there  was  nothing. 

She  looked  up  again  at  Bill  just  as 
he  tossed  a  letter  over  to  her.  "Here's 
one  for  you.  I'll  be  with  you  in  a 
minute;  I've  got  to  call  John's  office. 
His  secretary  was  supposed  to  call  me." 

But  Pamela  wasn't  listening.  As  the 
letter  hit  her  lap  a  tiny  paper  card 
fluttered  out.   Ehe  read  : 

Whiff  !  !  ! 

Sniff  here 
Try  our  newest 

Imported  scent 

Ask  for  "Beautiful  Day" 

$20.00  the  ounce 
And  now  the  air  was  flooded  with 
the  smell  of  perfume. 

— Eleanor  Gibbs  Craddick 


Fair  and  Warmer 

They  appeared  like  magic;  two  rainbows  ihe  same  morning, 

Though  pessimistic  mountains  still  flew  a  stormy  warning. 

The  sun  and  old  Miss  Colson,  getting  up  together. 

Knew  a  thing  or  two  about  the  prophecy  of  wea  ther    .    .  . 

Above,  a  perfect  bow  from  misty  blue  to  rose; 

Below,  the  sagging  line  with  old  A/iss  Colson  s  clothes. 

Dorothy  Marie  Dams 
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THE  MASSACHUSETTS  COMMITTEE  OF 


is  asking  for  donations  of  French  Books,  blackout  curtains  and  used 
clothing  for  men,  women  and  children  in  good  condition.  Also, 
volunteer  workers  who  will  sew  sitting  at  home  or  in  our  workshop. 


THE  FRENCH  RESTAURANT 

121  NEWBURY  STREET 


Specializing  in  French  cuisine,  is  open  every  day  except  Sundays  and  holidays, 
for  luncheon  from  12  to  2  P.M.  and  Thursday  evening  from  6  to  8  P.M. 


OUT  OF  THE  DARKNESS 


The  door  to  the  roadside  diner  burst 
open  as  more  than  thirty  passengers 
hurried  for  the  limited  seats  along  the 
counter. 

Mike  Lattman,  husky  Greyhound  bus 
driver,  swung  his  foot  around  the  end 
stool  and  boomed  out,  "Hi,  Mamie." 
A  heavy  set  waitress  was  just  passing 
by.  She  reached  out  and  ruffled  his  hair 
as  she  sang  out,  "Hello,  Mike.  Right 
on  time  again." 

"Mamie,  I've  been  thinking  ..." 

"Wait,"  she  called  back,  "I'll  be  right 
over." 

.Mike  stirred  the  hot  coffee  slowly, 
looking  studiously  into  the  miniature 
whirlpool.  "Mamie,"  he  said,  "driving 
a  bus  gives  you  a  look  into  life." 

The  big  blond  had  drawn  a  stool 
alongside  him  and  made  ready  to  listen 
to  Mike's  home-spun  philosophy,  a  treat 
she  endulged  in  every  other  night  when 
he  dumped  his  busload  into  the  diner 
for  a  15-minute  rest  period.  Mike  had 
been  driving  the  Washington-Richmond 
run  for  as  long  as  she  could  remember. 

"Take  Tuesday  for  instance.  One  of 
the  first  passengers  to  board  in  Wash- 
ington was  a  buck  private.  He  was  just 
a  youngster,  couldn't  have  been  twenty 
yet.  He  was  a  good  looker  all  right, 
just  like  a  kid  dressed  up  for  a  military 
school  graduation. 

"But  this  kid  had  seen  the  real  thing. 
Right  off  I  knew  that  he  was  blind  be- 
cause there  was  a  nurse  leading  him 
onto  the  bus.  She  came  over  and  asked 
me  to  watch»over  him  until  he  arrived 
in  Richmond.  Sure  thing  with  me.  I 
had  him  settle  in  the  seat  that  flanked 
the  wheel  so  I  could  talk  with  him  dur- 
ing the  long  run. 

"Gosh,  he  was  a  swell  kid.  At  firs: 
he  was  too  shy  to  talk,  too  aware  of 
his  being  blind  and  having  to  depend 
on  other  people,  like  me.  But  gradually 
he  loosened  up  and  let  me  have  the 
whole  deal,  how  it  all  happened.  He 
was  an  infantryman  supporting  a  tank 
attack  over  in  Normandy  right  after 
the  invasion.  Some  of  his  buddies  got 
trapped  in  a  burning  tank  and  he  was 
crawling  over  to  help  them  out  when 
a  big  shell  must  have  caught  him  or 
hit  near  by. 

"They  sent  him  right  back  to  the 
States  and  the  docs  here  operated  twice 
but  no  go.  They  told  him  pretty  frankly 


that  his  sight  was  gone  for  good.  What 
a  shock  for  a  young  kid  like  that. 

"The  one  thing  that  got  me  during 
that  ride  was  the  many  times  he  asked 
me  how  he  looked.  Tell  me,  he  would 
say,  how  do  I  look?  Tell  me  the  truth. 

"Now,  I  know  that  some  fellows 
worry  about  their  looks.  But  this  kid 
had  so  many  other  tilings  to  worry 
about  that  it  puzzled  me.  He  asked  me 
so  many  times  about  the  scar  on  his 
forehead  and  how  he  rates  in  looks  with 
other  GIs  on  the  bus,  that  I  couldn't 
keep  my  mouth  shut  and  finally  asked 
him. 

"As  I'm  telling  you,  Mamie,  he  was 
a  stunner.  He  had  a  cute,  freckled  face 
and  a  great  big  smile  which  got  you 
even  without  eyes  to  help  it  out.  I'd 
been  trying  to  tell  him  that  he  rates  all 
the  time. 

"He  finally  told  me  what  was  up 
when  we  were  having  coffee  at  one  of 
the  stops.  Seems  like  he  was  going 
down  to  Richmond  to  meet  a  girl.  That 
accounted  for  his  nervousness.  During 
his  first  days  in  the  Washington  hos- 
pital, he  was  in  a  pretty  bad  way.  He 
gave  up  hope  when  the  doctors  did,  and 
let  himself  go  to  pieces.  But  one  of  the 
nurses  had  taken  an  interest  in  him  and 
insisted  on  his  writing  to  this  girl  in 
Richmond.  He  refused  at  first  but  this 
nurse  knew  her  business. 

"She  acted  as  a  middle  man,  writing 
in  long  hand  the  letters  he  dictated  and 
then  reading  to  him  the  replies  from 
the  girl.  She  sent  beautiful  letters  from 
Richmond  and  he  kinda  fell  in  love  and 
made  the  nurse  read  the  letters  over 
and  over. 

Mockery 

She  drank  tlie  draft  diluted 
Emotions,  too,  were  muted 
In  pattern  primly  suited 
To  Udl  each  living  note. 

She  walked  in  path  s  soft  lighted 
An;/  passions  fire  was  slighted 
For  fear  her  heart,  once  sighted 
Would  rising,  sear  her  throat. 

I  he  lady  posed  contented 
Yet  wondered  what  fermented 
When  one  vague  pulse  resented 
Her  holding  life  remote. 

—Harriet  Gordon 


"Finally,  this  girl  invited  him  down 
to  Richmond  when  he  was  well  enough 
to  leave  the  hospital.  He  got  cold  feet 
and  you  can't  blame  him.  The  nurse 
spoke  to  the  doctors  and  they  thought 
it  would  be  a  grand  thing  for  him  to 
take  a  few  weeks  of  convalescent  fur- 
lough in  Virginia.  He  even  got  a  letter 
from  the  girl's  mother,  urging  him  to 
come  and  assuring  him  that  his  dis- 
ability was  known  to  them. 

"So,  that's  why  he  was  so  worried 
about  his  looks  and  appearance.  Did  I 
think  the  girl  would  be  satisfied  with 
his  looks,  was  she  interested  in  him 
because  of  pity  .  .  .  ?  The  poor  kid. 
I  had  a  feeling  inside  of  me  that  every- 
thing would  work  out  and  I  think  I 
convinced  him,  since  I  felt  it  so  strongly 
myself. 

"The  nearer  we  got  to  Richmond, 
the  jumpier  he  got  until  I  was  all 
hopped  up  myself  and  had  to  concen- 
trate on  driving.  Finally,  just  before 
dark,  we  pulled  into  the  station.  We 
waited  until  everybody  else  had  filed 
off  and  then  got  off  the  bus  ourselves. 
He  was  hanging  onto  my  coat,  just  a 
frightened  kid. 

"He  had  explained  to  me  what  she 
was  going  to  wear,  a  bright  red  coat 
and  a  white  flower  in  her  hair.  He 
begged  me  would  I  tell  him,  please, 
what  she  looked  like  kinda  fast,  while 
she  was  walking  over. 

"I  looked  around  the  station.  Most 
of  the  crowd  had  thinned  out.  And  then 
1  caught  sight  of  the  girl  in  the  bright 
red  coat.  She  was  a  beautiful  girl, 
Mamie,  like  a  breath  of  spring.  Two 
white  flowers  were  sitting  in  the  love- 
liest head  of  blond  hair  you  had  ever 
seen. 

"But,  Mamie,  would  you  believe  it? 
There  was  a  middle  aged  lady  walking 
with  her — leading  her  by  the  baud ! 
She  was  blind  !" 

Mike  stirred  the  coffee  again.  He 
still  hadn't  lifted  the  cup  off  the  table. 

"Isn't  it  the  funniest  world?  That 
nurse  was  the  smart  one  all  right.  She 
fixed  it." 

Mike  dropped  the  spoon  and  stood 
up  suddenly. 

"Last  call,  folks,  Northbound  bus  for 
New  York  leaving  immediately.  So 
long,  Mamie,  see  you  Saturday." 

— Lex  S.  Rubin 


When  in  Mew  Uaik 


Bowman  Room.  Hotel  Biltmore.  43rd  &  Madi- 
son Ave..  (MU.  O-7020). 

Glass  Hat.  Hotel  Belmont  Plaza.  Lex.  Ave.  6 
40lh  St.  (\YI.  2-1200).  Enterlainment.  Dinner 
from  $1.95.  Min.  Sat.,  hols.,  hoi.  eves.  $2.50 
after  10  p.m.  and  $2.00  other  days. 

Roosevelt  Hotel  Grill.  45th  St..  &  Madison 
Ave.  (MU.  6-9200). 

Motels  -We*t  of  Zifth 

Actors  Broadway  Cocktail  Lounge.  Hotel 
Astor.  Times  Square.  (CI.  6-6000). 

Blue  Room.  Hotel  Lincoln,  44th  &  8th  Ave. 
(CI.  6-4500).  Sun.  $1.00  weekdays,  $t.50  Sat. 
Min.  $1.50  weekdays  and  $2.50  on  Sat. 

Cafe  Rouge.  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  33rd  &  7th 
Ave.  (PE.  6-5000).  Dinner  from  $2.50.  Cover 
Si. 00  weekdays:  $1.50  Sat.  and  hoi.  eves. 

Cocoanut  Grove.  Park  Central  Hotel.  56th 
St.  &  7th  Ave.  CI.  7-8000.  Din.  from  $2.50. 
Min.  from  $1  weekdays:  other  days  from  $2. 
A  roof  top  fun  spot  overlooking  the  East  and 
Hudson  Rivers.  (Mon.  nite  service  only  $1  for 
dinner  and  show:  no  cover,  no  min.). 

Green  Room.  Hotel  Edison,  47th  &  B  way. 
(CI.  6-5000).  Dinner  from  S2.OO-S2.50  Sat.  & 
Sun.   Min.   $2  Mon. -Wed.:   $2.50  Thurs.-Sat. 

Hotel  Victoria  Chatterbox  Bar,  7th  Ave.  at 
51st  St.  All  cocktails  30c  4  to  7  daily.  Famous 
Candlelight  Room— Luncheons  from  50c— Din- 
ner  from  90c.  Dancing  nightly  from  10  p.m. 
No  cover — no  min. 

Marine  Hotel.  Hotel  McAlpin.  34th  St.  & 
Broadway.  (PE.  6-5700).  Dependable  cuisine. 
Entertainment.  Dinner  from  St. 75.  No  cov.  Min. 
Friday  after  9.50.  $1.75:  Sat..  $2.25.  No  danc- 
ing Monday.  A  unique  grotto  like  room. 

Ice  Terrace.  Hotel  New  Yorker.  34th  St.  & 
8lh  Ave.  (ME.  5-1000).  Dinner  from  $2.  Cover 
Si  after  10  p.m.  exc.  Sat.  and  holiday  eves, 
when  it  is  $1.50. 

etufo  and  Such 

Algiers.  25  W.  8th  Street.  (OR.  4-9845).  Ro- 
mantic Algerian  Club  in  Greenwich  Village. 
Dinner  from  $1.25.  5  shows. 

Armando's.  54  E.  55th  St.  (PL.  5-0760).  Lunch- 
con,  cocktails,  dinner  and  supper.  No  cover  or 
min. 

Casino  Russe.  157  \V.  56th  St.  (CI.  6-6116). 
A  glorious  and  sophisticated  Russian  Club  with 
entertainment  and  excellent  food.  Min.  S2.50 
after  10  except  Sat.  when  it  is  $3. 

Cerutti.  643  Madison  (Bet.  59  &  60).  EL.  5- 
4194.  Luncheon  from  $1.23.  Dinner  from  $2.25. 

Coq  Rouge.  65  E.  56th  St.  PL.  3-8887.  Excellent 
cuisine.  Sophisticated  dining  place.  Entertain- 
ment. Min.  $1.50  after  10:30. 

El  Chico.  80  Grove  St.  (CH.  2-4645).  Show  at 
8:50.  11:30  and  1:30.  Dinner  from  $1.83.  Min. 
S2.00  wknts.;  $3.00  Sat.:  $2.50  Sun.  and  hoi. 

eves. 

El  Morocco,  154  E.  54th  St.  (EL.  5-8769).  $2 

cover  alter  10:30  p.m. 

Game  Cock.  14  E.  44th  St.  For  luncheon,  dinner 
and  on  thru  the  evening.  Entertainment. 

Greenwich  Village  Inn,  2  Sheridan  Square 
(CH.  2-6165).  D  inner  from  $2. 


Hour  Glass.  Mary  O'Brien's.  42  East  53rd  St. 
(EL.  3-7968—5-9159).  Cocktail  hour,  dinner, 
supper,   continuous  entertainment.    Open   till  4 

a.m. 

Jack  Dempsey's.  1619  Broadway  at  50th  St. 
(CO.  5"787d)-  Most  popular  Broadway  gather- 
ing place.  Good  food — dancing.  No  cover.  No 
minim  ton. 

Latin  Quarter.  B'way  at  48th  St.  (CI.  6-1737). 
Gay  Parisian  show  at  8  and  12.  Dinner  from 
S2.00.  Minimum  $2  weekdays:  S3  Friday  and 
Saturday. 

Leon  &  Eddie's.  33  W.  52nd  St.  (EL.  5-9414). 
Famous  fun  and  food  spot.  Continuous  enter- 
tainment and  show  at  8.  10.  12.  2:30.  Min. 
S3. 50  after  10  p.m.  weekkdays;  other  days  S4. 

Monte  Carlo.  51  E.  54th.  No  cover  ever.  Mini- 
mum $5  weekdays  and  $4  Sat.  and  hols. 

Number  One  Bah.  1  Fifth  Ave.  Dinner  and  on 
thru  the  evening.  Ent.  and  an  attractive  crowd. 

Old  Roumanian,  169  Allen  St.  (GR.  5-9595  ) 
Famous  for  Mushk  Steak  and  a  big  Interna- 
tional Revue.  Dinner  Si. 65. 

One.  Two.  Three.  E.  54th  St.  Soft  lights.  Dis- 
tinguished cuisine. 

Penthouse.  50  Central  Pk.  So.  See  for  yourself 
this  lovely  dining  spot.  Luncheon  from  Si.  Din- 
ner from  $2. 

Radio  Frank's.  70  E.  55th  St.  (EL.  5-9258). 
Continuous  fun. 

Stork  Club.  5  55rd  St.  (PL.  3-1940). 

Villace  Barn.  52  VV.  8lh  St.  (ST.  9-8841). 
Very  good  food  and  fun  involving  a  show,  danc- 
ing and  rural  hi  jinks. 

Weylin  Bar.  54th  St.  East  of  Madison.  Fun  for 
cocktails.  Enterlainment  from  sundown  on.  No 
cover.  No  minimum 

Win-slow  Bar.  53th  f-  Madison  Ave.  A  cute  bar 
and  a  crowd  that  s  fun  to  be  with. 

(Zmmican  Menu 

Bryant  1  ransportation  Room.  54th  6  B  way. 
For  luncheon  and  dinner  and  top  notch  drinks. 

Chesapeake.  Madison  Ave.,  bet.  34th  &  35th. 
Outstanding  cuisine  and  delightful  atmosphere. 

Skipper.  Really  Home  Cooked  Food.  Famous  for 
Filet  Mignon.  Fried  Chicken  and  Lobster  Din- 
ners. 7  East  44th  St..  56  West  47th  St..  160 
E.  48th  St.  Open  1  a.m.  daily.  Sun.  Dinner 
from  1  p.m..  S1.35.  Cocktails. 


Town  &  Country.  284  Park  Ave.  Manhattan's 
newest  and  definitely  the  place  to  dine.  Famed 
Dairy  Lane  food.  Country  dining  room  for  men 
only.  Drury  Lane  branch  at  47  East  49th  St. 

Continental 

English  Grill,  in  the  lower  Plaza  Rockefeller 
Center.  Typical  English  Menus  a  la  carte. 
Luncheon  entrees  from  60c.  Open  1 1  to  1  a.m.. 
inch  Sunday. 

®utcfi 

Holland  House  Taverne.  10  Rockefeller  Plaza 
at  481I1  Street.  Recommended  for  its  Dutch  Cui- 
sine and  the  many  and  interesting  authentic 
Dutch  antiques  used  in  the  decoration.  Luncheon 
Specials  from  60c.  Dinner  from  $1.75. 

Belle  Meuniere.  12  E.  52nd  St.  (WI.  2-9457). 
Decorative  triumph.  Royal  fare  served.  Closed 

Sunday. 

Honor e's  La  Couquille.  139  East  52nd  St.  (EL. 
5-8561).  Charming  French  Restaurant. 

Cafe  Louis  XIV.  Rockefeller  Center  (CL.  6- 
5800).  French  elegance.  Prix  Fixe  luncheon 
Si. 50.  and  a  Pre-Theatre  dinner  from  S2  from 
6  p.m.  A  la  carte  specialties. 

La  Salle  Du  Bois.  56  E  60th  St.  and  the  Cafe 
du  Bois  at  10  E.  52nd  St.  Distinguished  cuisine 
and  liqueurs  at  reasonable  prices. 

J,nte>LnatianaC 

Lindy  s.  1655  B'way.  Broadway's  Town  Hall. 

Mayan.  16  West  51st  Street.  (6-5800).  Intriguing 
decoration  and  superb  food.  Luncheon  entrees 
from  63c.  Sizzling  skillet  dinner,  from  $1.75. 
Different   national  dish  each  day. 

Svrdis.  254  W.  44th  St.  (LA  4-5785).  Theatri- 
cal relebrities  meeting  place. 

Jialian 

Barbettas.  521  W.  46th  St.  (ME.  3-8185) 
Thi  rty-six  years  of  service  of  good  Italian  food. 

Inexpensive. 

Vesuvio.  163  W.  48th  St.  Authentic  Italian  food, 
including  time  honored  favorites.  Bar.  Luncheons 
and  Dinner.  Closed  Sundays. 

Zuccas.  118  W.  49th  St.  (BR.  9-5511).  A  35 
year  reputation  for   "the  perfect  meal."  Bar. 

S-taediaA 

Castleiiolm.  334  W.  57th  St.  (CI.  7-0873). 
Smorgasbord  as  prelude  to  hearty  dining.  Dam  • 
ing  to  the  music  of  the  Norsemen. 

\\  ivel.  234  W.  54th  St.  (CI.  7-0056).  Famous 
for  its  Swedish  Smorgasbord.  Dinner  from  $1.85. 
No  minimum  except  Saturday. 

Suii&A 

Swiss  Pavilion.  38  E.  50th  St.  (EL.  5-8680). 
Superb  Swiss  and  Continental  food.  Paul  Bur- 
ger. Mgr.  Luncheon  from  Si. 25.  Dinner  from 

S2.00.  Closed  Sunday. 


Immortal  melody  of  love  from  the  golden  voice  of  a  violin,  captured  in  a 

glorious  perfume — to  play  on  the  strings  of  a  lady's  heart,  &traditiartf 
moving,  mellow  fragrance  for  romantic  moments — forever  engraved  in  timeless  memory. 

In  the  famous  gold -encrusted  Crown,  7.50,  13.50,  25.00,  plus  tax. 
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"What  freshness  lingers  on  the 
mountain  top  io  fall  upon  the  flowers . . . 


*m    far  below" 


uplands,  flowers  hidden  on  a  mountain  ledge,  the 

scent  of  moss  and  fern  .  .  .  there  is  the  feel  of  all  these 

things  in  this  fresh  cool  fragrance  .  .  .  And  when  you  use 

Mountain  Heather  face  Powder  .  .  .  you  find  more  than 

make-up  loveliness  .  .  .  for  its  airy  fresh  scent  is  spirit-lifting 

indeed.  Llsingone  Mountain  I  leather  preparation  .  .  .you'll  lo)ig 
If 

for  others  .  .  .  They  are:  cake  make-up,  cologne,  soap  and  talc. 
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S^ewicemen  Citify 

All  U.S.O.  service  edits  admit  honorably  discharged  veterans  of  World  War  11 

Soldiers  and  Sailors  Clubs 


American  Theatre  Winc  Stage  Door  Canteen 
of  Boston.  B.  Y.  M.  C.  Union  Bldg..  48  Boyl- 
ston  St..  Boston.  Open  nightly.  6  P.  M.  to  mid- 
night. Stage  entertainment,  free  refreshments. 
Dancing— Dev.  8845. 

Atlantic  Service  Club  (near  So.  Sta.).  641 
Atlantic  Ave..  Boston — Lib.  7794. 

Bay  State— Buddies  Club.  Boston  Common- 
Tel.  Information.  Home  Hospitality  and  Social 
Events.  Ticket  Office— Lib.  1381. 

North  Station  Service  Center.  149  Staniford 
Street.  Boston — Laf.  1259. 

South  End  Service  Club,  380  Mass.  Ave.,  Bos- 
ton— Ken.  9255. 

Esplanade  Service  Club,  tgo  Newbury  St.  (cor. 
Dartmouth) — Ken.  9299. 

Soldiers  and  Sailors  Club.  8  Fayette  St..  Bos- 
ton—Han. 0733. 

Army  &  Navy  Officers  Club,  12  Arlington  St., 
Boston— Com.  3727. 

Union  Jack  Club,  Inc.,  118  Milk  St.,  Boston- 
Lib.  7020. 

Red  Shield  Club  for  Service  Men  (Salv'n 
Army).  4  Bulfinch  PI.,  Boston — Laf.  1535. 

Christian  Science  Service  Men's  Center.  80 
Boylston  St.,  Boston — Dev.  8676. 

Overnight  Accommodations 

All  Boston  Police  Stations  provide  free  bed  and 
bath.  K  en.  6700.  Dormitory  accommodations  50c 
or  less,  af  these  centers. 

Knights  of  Columbus  Servicemen's  Club,  36 
Commonwealth  Ave. — Com.  8430. 

Army  &  Navy  Y.M.C.A..  32  City  Sq..  Charles- 
town — Cha.  2660. 

Boston  J.W.B.  Army  &  Navy  Club.  17  Com- 
monwealth Ave.— Com.  6620. 

Boston  Y.M.C.  Union  (Sat.  only),  48  Boylston 
St.,  Boston — Hub.  1122. 

Boston  Y.M.C. A..  316  Huntington  Ave.— Ken. 
7800. 

Sailor's  Rest  (for  Seamen  &  Navy  Men),  287 
Hanover  St..  Boston — Cap.  6337. 


Seamen's  Club  of  Boston  (all  Ser.  men),  22 

Batterymarch  St.— Lib.  8133. 
Soldiers  and  Sailors  Club.  8  Fayette  St.,  Bos- 
ton— Han.  0733. 
The  Argonne,  4  Bulfinch  Place,  Boston— Cap. 
9494. 

Lodging  for  Service  Men's  Families,  Call  Liberty 
7715.  11  A.M.-11  P.M.  Call  Han.  0733  if  un- 
able to  find  lodgings. 

Home  Hospitality.  Evening  and  Sunday  dinners 
in  private  homes  in  Greater  Boston.  Apply  to 
Directors  of  Service  Clubs,  641  Atlantic  Ave., 
Liberty  7794:  149  Staniford  St.,  Lafayette  1239; 
Hospitality  Office  Buddies  Club,  Boston  Com- 
.  mon.  Liberty  7918,  or  Dir.  Boston  J.W.B.  Army 
6  Navy  Club,  17  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Com- 
monwealth 6620. 

Personal  Services 

Ticket  Office.  The  Ticket  Office  for  the  distri- 
bution of  all  free  tickets  for  events  in  and  around 
Boston  is  located  at  the  Y.M.C.U.  Building.  48 
Boylston  Street,  next  to  Touraine  Hotel.  The 
room  will  be  open  from  12  Noon  to  8  P.M. 
daily.  Telephone,  Liberty  7968. 

Legal  Aid.  Members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who 
cannot  afford  an  attorney  and  who  need  legal 
advice  and  assistance  may  receive  free  service  at 
the  Boston  Legal  Aid  Society.  16A  Ashburton 
Place  (near  State  House).  Mon.-Fri.  9  A.M.- 
5  P.M.;  Sat.  9  A.M.- 12  Noon. 

Sewing  and  Repair  Service.  Red  Cross  Sewing 
Unit  at  Atlantic  Service  Club.  641  Atlantic 
Ave.,  Mon..  Wed..  Fit.  at  6  P.M. 

Facilities  for  Pressing  Uniforms  for  members 
of  armed  forces  at  Salvation  Army  Red  Shield 
Club.  4  Bulfinch  PI. 

Socks  Darned.  Salv'n  Army  Red  Shield  Club. 
4  Bulfinch  PI. 

Soldiers  and  Sailors  Library,  158  State  St.. 
Boston — Laf.  4796.  Members  of  Armed  Forces 
may  take  books  away. 

American  Merchant  Marine  Library,  408  At- 
lantic Avenue.  Technical  books  and  recreational 
material  may  be  taken  or  read  on  premises.  De- 
liveries to  ships  on  request.  Merchant  marine 
men  only. 
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^  VETERANS  LOANS 

{o*  G.  I.  JOE 
cmd  G.  I.  JANE 

We  are  now  pre- 
pared and  have  complete 
facilities  for  making  home 
loans,  promptly,  to  dis- 
charged veterans  of 
World  War  II.  These  long- 
term,  low  interest  loans 
with  all  the  benefits  pro- 
vided by  the  G.  I.  Bill  of 
Rights  make  it  easy  for 
veterans  to  buy  or  build 
their  own  homes.  Come  in 
and  talk  it  over  with  us. 


MERCHANTS 


CO-OPERATIVE  BANK 

24  SCHOOL  ST..  BOSTON 

Largest  Co-operative  Bank  in  Massach 


BUY  MORE  WAR 

BONDS 
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An  Illustrated  Folder 
mailed  upon  request. 

Our  studio  available 
by  appointment. 


».  T.  BIRD  AND  COMPANY 

39  WEST  STREET 
BOSTON  1 1 
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THEATRE 

Current 

Carousel—  (Colonia  I)  The  new  musi- 
cal play  by  Richard  Rodgers  and 
Oscar  Hammerstein,  2nd,  authors  of 
Oklahoma!  The  fifth  play  of  the 
Theatre  Guild  and  American  Theatre 
Society  subscription  season.  Carousel 
is  based  on  Ferenc  Molnar's  Liliom, 
and  has  been  given  a  New  Eng- 
land background  and  characters.  Di- 
rected by  Rouben  Mamoulian,  dances 
by  Agnes  De  Mille,  settings  by  Jo 
Mielziner,  costumes  by  Miles  White. 
The  cast  of  70  is  headed  by  John 
Raitt,  Jan  Clayton,  Christine  Johnson, 
Erie  Mattson  and  Jean  Casto.  Con- 
tinuing through  April  17. 

Dinner  For  Three—  (Plymouth)  Tim 
Whelan,  RKO  director,  in  associa- 
tion with  Boris  Morros,  presents  his 
own  comedy,  which  he  has  also  di- 
rected. In  the  large  cast  are  Harry 
Ellerbe,  Miriam  Seegar,  Stanley  Logan 
and  Stanley  Bell,  Marjorie  Lord, 
Weldon  Heyburn,  Helga  Moray,  Les 
Tremavne  and  Anne  Francine.  The 
comedy  will  be  here  until  April  16. 

Marriage  Is  For  Single  People— 
(Wilbur)  Ruth  Holden  is  the  latest 
actress-producer.  She  plays  a  leading 
role  in  Stanley  Richards'  comedy, 
which  was  tried  out  last  August  by 
the  Cambridge  Summer  Theatre.  Ed- 
ward Clarke  Lilley  directed.  Frederick 
Fox  did  the  setting.  Through  April  16. 

Good  Night  Ladies  (Schubert)  How- 
ard Lang  and  AI  Rosen  bring  this 
production  to  Boston,  following  a  long 
run  in  Chicago  and  an  engagement  on 
Broadway  for  a  I  imi  ted  time.  Skeets 
Gallagher  and  John  Hubbard  star  in 
the  farce  comedy  based  on  the  Avery 
Hopwood-Charlton  Andrews  farce. 
Ladies'  Night. 


Openings 

Over  21  —  (Colonial)  On  April  16, 
Max  Gordon  brings  back  his  produc- 
tion, wi  th  Ruth  Gord  on  in  the  starring 
role  of  her  own  comedy,  which  Opened 
here  last  season.  About  a  successful 
lady  novelist  who  accompanies  her 
husband  to  a  Florida  base  and  their 
trials  and  tribulations  while  he  is 
winning  his  commission  in  the  AAF. 
Here  for  a  two  week  engagement. 

A  Doll's  House—  (Schubert)  Ibsen's 
famous  play  opens  here  on  April  16, 
after  a  tour  of  the  Middle  West. 

Kiss  And  Tell—  (Plymouth)  George 
Abbot  presents  F.  Hugh  Herbert's 
comedv  for  a  limited  return  engage- 
ment. Starts  April  16. 


tPjcet&nt  and  tPjtatnit&d 


Shakespeare  Festival—  (New  Eng- 
land Mufuai  Hall)  Starting  Tuesday. 
April  24,  the  Boston  Tributary  Thea- 
tre will  present  its  first  Shakespeare 
Festival  under  the  direction  of  Eliot 
Duvey.  Hamlet  will  be  given  on  Tues- 
day, Wednesday  and  Saturday  night: 
As  You  Lihe  It  on  Thursday  night  and 
Saturday  matinee;  Julius  Caesar  on 
Friday  night. 

DANCE 

Ballet  Russe  De  Monte  Carlo— 
(Boston  Opera  House)  Beginning 
April  23.  this  company  will  give 
seven  performances.  Alexandra  Dani- 
Iova,  Frederic  Franklin.  Nathalie 
Krassovska,  Leon  Danelian,  Dorothy 
Etheridge.  Yurek  Lazow  sky  and  Mich- 
ael Katcharoff  will  be  featured. 


MUSIC 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  (Sym- 
phony Hall)— Serge  Koussevitsky  con- 
ducts on  Sunday,  April  1  at  2:30.  The 
Harvard  Glee  Club  and  Radcliffe 
Choral  Society  join  the  orchestra  on 
Friday,  April  6  at  2:30  and  Saturday, 
April  7  at  8:30  in  a  choral  work  by 
Randall  Thompson.  The  orchestra  will 
be  heard  in  its  regular  programs  on 
Friday,  April  20  at  2:30  and  Saturday, 
April  21  at  8:50.  The  final  Sunday 
alternoon  concert  of  the  season  will  be 
given  on  April  22.  On  Friday,  April 


27  at  2:50  and  Saturday.  April  28,  the 
Harvard  and  Radcliffe  groups  again 
join  the  orchestra  for  the  final  concerts 
of  the  season  in  a  performance  of 
Beelh  ovan  s  Ninth  S  ymphony. 

AusilEY  Pankey  (Jordan  Hall)— The 
noted  baritone  will  sing  in  a  program 
which  includes  the  works  of  Schubert, 
Rach  manino  ff,  Will  lams.  Deb  ussy, 
and  a  group  of  spirituals.  Sunday, 
April  8  at  3:50. 

Metropolitan  Opera  (Boston  Opera 
House) — The  repertoire  for  twelve  per- 
formances includes  Norma.  Thursday 
evening,  April  5:  Tristan  und  Isolde. 
Friday  evening,  April  6:  Lucia  Di 
Lammermoor.  Saturday  matinee.  April 
7;  II  Trovatore,  Saturday  evening, 
April  7;  Don  Giovanni,  Mond  av  eve- 
ning. April  9;  Parsifal,  Tuesday  eve- 
ning, April  10:  Aida.  Wednesday 
matinee.  April  11;  //  Barbiere  Di 
Siviglia.  Wednesday  evening.  April 
11;  Pelleas  Et  f^lelisande.  Thursday 
evening.  April  12;  Die  ^leistersinger, 
Friday  evening.  April  15.  and  Mignon, 
Saturday  matinee.  April  14.  The  final 
performance  will  be  given  on  Saturday 
evening,  April  14,  when  the  opera  w  ill 
be  Rigoletto. 

Rudolf  Serkin  (Symphony  Hall)— 
Schumann's  Canuual  and  works  by 
Brahms.  Mendel  ssohn.  Chopin  and 
Smetana  will  be  featured  in  a  piano 
recital.  Sunday  afternoon.  April  13  at 
3:30. 


Marjorie  Lord,  currently  appearing  in  DINXER  FOR  THREE,  at  the 
Plymouth. 
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Rudolf  Serkin,  pianist,  due  at  Symphony 
Hall  on  April  15. 

ART 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts— Special  Ex- 
hibition of  Costumes  and  Costume  Ac- 
cessories in  trie  Elizabeth  Day  McCor- 
mick  Collection,  April  1 1  through 
May  13. 

Fogg  Museum  —  Twentieth  Century 
Graphic  Art  in  France,  through  April 
29;  lithographs  by  Grant  Wood  and 
Thomas  Benton,  through  April  15; 
loan  exhibition  of  Chinese  Paintings, 
through  April  29;  American  portraits, 
closing  date  indefinite. 

Harley  Perkins  (Doll  and  Richard's) 
—The  paintings  and  water  colors  of 
this  artist  will  be  on  exhibition  through 
April  7. 

Sam  Charles  (Doll  and  Richard's)— 
Showing  of  water  colors  and  oils  by 
the  Wellesley  painter,  April  9  to  April 
21. 

Guild  of  Boston  Artists— General 
showing  by  members  of  the  Guild 
through  April  17;  memorial  show  of 
water  colors  by  the  late  Ralph  Gray, 
April  9— April  21;  recent  oil  paintings 
by  Aldrot  Hibbard,  Boston  landscape 
painter,  April  23  through  May  5. 

Boston  Art  Club  Exhibition  (Copley 
Society)  through  April  6. 

R.  H.  Ives  Gammell  (Copley  Society) 
—Exhibition  of  oils  from  April  9  to 
April  27. 

Boris  Mirski— Oils  by  the  28  members 
represented  at  this  gallery,  through,  the 
month  of  April. 

Eight  by  Eight  (Institute  of  Modern 
Art)— Eight  pictures  each  by  eight 
American  abstractionists,  including  A. 
E.  Gallatin,  Charles  G.  Shaw  and 
Suzv  Frelinghuysen,  April  1 1  to  April 
28. 


MOVIES 

First  Run 
For  Whom  the  Bell  Tolls— Heming- 
way's widely  discussed  story  in  the 
award-winning  screen  adaptation,  now 
at  popular  prices  for  the  first  time.  Gary 
Cooper  as  Roberto,  Ingrid  Bergman  as 
Maria,  Katina  Paxinou  as  Pilar  and 
Akim  Tamiroff  as  Pablo.  Directed  by 
Sam  Wood  in  technicolor.  Paramount. 

Music  for  Millions— An  entertaining 
musical-drama  because  Jimmy  Dur- 
ante, June  Allyson,  Margaret  O'Brien 
and  Jose  Iturb  i  are  in  it.  Also  bits  of 
The  Messiah,  Tschaikovsky's  Fourth 
and    the    Grieg   A    Minor  Concerto. 

MGM. 

32  Rue  Mont  Matre— The  celebrated 
French  film  in  its  first  Boston  showings. 

Tomorrow  —  the  World  —  A  nice 
American  family  is  somewhat  upset 
when  their  little  German  refugee  guest 
turns  out  to  be  a  full-blooded  Nazi. 
Ski  ppy  Homeier  repeats  his  stage  role 
and  is  fine,  as  are  Frederic  March, 
Betty  Field  and  Joan  Carroll.  Lester 
Cowan — U.A. 


Ray  Wilde,  the  popular  maestro,  cur- 
rently at  the  Hotel  Statlcr  Terrace 
Room. 

Thltnderhead — A  wholesome  outdoor 
technicolor  sequel  to  My  Friend  Flicka, 
mostly  involving  Roddy  McDowell, 
Preston  Foster,  Rita  Johnson  and  some 

horses.  20th.  Fox. 

*    *  * 

Recent  and  Recommended 
A  Song  to  Remember— A  notable 
technicolor  musical-drama  based  on 
the  adventures  of  Chopin  and  Madame 
George  Sand.  Merle  Oberon  as  Sand, 
Cornel  Wilde  as  Chopin  and  Paul 
Muni  as  Chopin's  devoted  instructor. 
Columbia. 

Can't  Help  Singing— This,  of  course 
pertains  to  Deanna  Durbin  who  allows 
no  opportunity  to  do  so  pass  by,  doing 
justice  to  some  grand  Jerome  Kern 
tunes.  Universal. 


Experiment  Perilous  — A  beautiful 
wife  is  slowly  being  driven  mad  by  her 
beast  of  a  husband.  Hedy  Lamarr  is 
the  woman,  Paul  Lukas  the  villain  and 
George  Brent  the  inevitable  hero. 
From  Margaret  Carpenter's  popular 
nove  I.  RKO. 

Fighting  Lady— A  superb  document- 
ary lilm  of  an  aircraft  carrier.  Magnifi- 
cent photography,  with  a  personal 
message  for  everyone.  Narration  by 
Lieutenant  Robert  Taylor.  20th.  Fox. 
Three  Caballeros— Walt  Disney's 
latest  Pan  American  gesture  and  sequel 
to  Saludos  Amigos.  Cute  and  colo  rful. 
with  Joe  Carioca,  Donald  Duck  and 
others  of  the  Disney  Stock  Company. 

RKO. 

Guest  in  the  House— The  Broadway 
mellerdrammer  in  which  Anne  Baxter 
turns  out  to  be  a  psychopathic  case 
much  to  the  discernment  of  Ralph 
Bellamy.  Aline  MacMahon  and  Ruth 
Warwick.  U.A. 

Hangover  Square— A  superior  horror 
masterpiece  with  the  best  photography 
since  Citizen  Kane  and  an  unusually 
effective  musical  score.  Laird  Cregar's 
last  role  is  his  best,  and  Linda  Darnell, 
George  Sanders  and  the  others  do 
themselves  proud.  John  Brahm  directed. 
20th.  Fox. 

House  of  Frankenstein  —  All  your 
favorite  monsters  and  some  others  you 
didn't  expect  to  meet.  Boris  Karloff, 
Lon  Chaney  and  the  entire  Universal 
makeup  department. 
Keys  to  the  Kingdom— A.  J.  Cronin's 
story  in  a  lengthy,  but  often  moving 
Hollywood  treatment.  Gregory  Peck 
stars,  wi  th  Vi  ncent  Price,  Rosa  Strad- 
ner,  Edmund  Gwenn,  Thomas  Mitchell 
and  others.  20th.  Fox. 
To  Have  and  Have  Not— Ernest  Hem- 
ingway's lusty  tale  in  a  typical  Warner 
Bros.  treatment,  mostly  involving 
Lauren  Bacall,  and  Humphrey  Bogart 
and  Lauren  Bacall  and  Hoagy  Car- 
michael  and  Lauren  Bacall. 


Frances  Reid,  of  "Star  Spangled 
Widoiv." 


Siemtanent  CUt%action& 


Art  and  Science 

Focg  Museum,  cor.  Broadway  and  Quincy  St., 
Cambridge.  Ancient  art;  Oriental  sculpture, 
bronzes,  pottery,  jades!  Romanesque  sculpture: 
Italian,  Spanish,  Flemish  painting,  French  nine- 
teenth century  painting;  English  and  American 
painting;  drawings;  prints:  Pre-Columbian  art; 
special  exhibitions.  Open  week-days  9-5:  Sun- 
days 2-5,  gallery  talk  at  3  o'clock;  closed  legal 
holidays. 

Gardner  Museum.  Worthington  Street  and  Fen- 
way. Italian  and  Dutch  Masters.  Open  Tuesday, 
Thursday,  and  Saturday.  10  to  4:  Sunday,  1-4. 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Hunt- 
ington Ave.  at  Fenway.  Out- 
standing Asiatic  Art  collec- 
tion. 9-5  weekdays,  except 
Monday:  Sunday,  2-6. 

Institute  of  Modern  Art,  138 
Newbury  Street.  Contemporary 
art  in  all  fields,  including  paint- 
ing, sculpture,  prints,  architec- 
ture, industrial  arts.  Tues.-Fri., 
11-6.  Sat..  1-6.  Sun.,  2-6. 
Closed  Mon. 

Robert  C.  Vose  Galleries, 
559  Boylston  Street.  Contem- 
porary and  old  masters.  Week- 
days, 9-6:30.  Closed  Sundays. 

Natural  History,  corner  Berkeley  and  Boylston 
Streets.  Notable  collection  of  birds,  eggs,  stuffed 
animals,  fauna,  shells,  botannical  specimens. 
Weekdays,  9-4:30:  Sunday,  1-4:30. 

University  Museum,  Divinity  Avenue,  Harvard 
L  niversity.  World-famous  glass  flowers,  forest 
models,  birds,  and  other  rare  collections.  Week- 
days, 9-4:30:  Sundays.  1-4:30. 

Peabody  Museum.  Harvard  University.  Cam- 
bridge. Archaeological  collections.  Weekdays, 
9-4:30:  Sunday  and  holidays,  1-4:30. 

Otis  House.  Cambridge  and  Lynde  Sts.,  Harrison 
Gray  Otis  House  for  Preservation  of  N.  E. 
Antiquities;  exhibits  periods  furnishings.  Week- 
days, 9-4:43;  Saturday,  9-12:43.  Admission 
25  cents. 

Semitic  Museum,  Divinity  Avenue,  Cambridge. 
History  and  arts  of  Arabs,  Aramaeans,  Assyri- 
ans, Babylonians,  Hebrews  and  Phoenicians. 
Oldest  known  map  in  the  world.  Weekdays, 
9-5;  Sunday,  1-4:30. 

The  Jewish  Museum,  an  intimate  institution,  its 
collections  featuring  ceremonial  objects,  etch- 
ings and  books.  Open  Sunday  mornings  from 
10:30  A.M.  to  1  P.M.,  and  Monday  evenings 
from  8  o'clock.  122  Elm  Hill  Avenue,  Roxbury, 
(near  Seaver  Street.) 


Sight  Seeing 

Easy  lo  reach  by  subway,  street  car,  bus,  on  foot, 
or  via  Gray  Line  at  Statler  Hotel. 

Boston  Common,  between  Charles  and  Tremont 
Streets.  Monuments,  commemorative  tablets.  Sol- 
diers and  Sailors  recreations.  Across  Charles  is 
Boston    Public    Garden    with    swan    boats  in 

season. 

Boston  Massacre,  State  Street  at  Congress  St. 
First  blood  of  Revolution  shed  here  on  March 


5,  1770.  Site  marked  by  circle  on  pavement  and 
tablet  on  nearby  building. 


Boston  Tea   Party.  Atlantic  Avenue 
Street.  Famous  site  marked  by  tablet. 


at  Pearl 


Bunker  Hill  Monument,  Charlestown,  221  foot 
granite  monument  erected  on  hill  site  or  Bunker 
Hill  battle.  Daily,  9-4.  Admission  10c. 

Copp  s  Hill  Burial  Ground.  Hull  Street.  To  be 
found  here  is  tomb  of  Edmund  Hartt,  builder  of 
Old  Ironsides  ",  Robert  Newman,  famous  pa- 
triot who  displayed  signal  lanterns  in  tower  of 
"Old  North"  Church. 


Custom  House,  State  Street. 
Prominent  city  landmark,  404 
feet  high.  Observation  towers 
reached  via  special  elevator. 

Faneuil  Hall,  Faneuil  Hall 
Square.  Given  by  Peter  Fan- 
euil as  Town  Hall  for  Boston. 
Here  was  center  of  Revolu- 
tionary activities  in  Boston  and 
colonies.  Weekdays,  9-6. 

Franklin's  Birthplace,  17 
Milk  Street.  Site  marked  by 
tablet. 


Granary  Burial  Ground,  Tre- 
mont Street  near  Park  Street 
Church.  Such  historic  names  as  Peter  Faneuil, 
Paul    Revere,    and    Boston    Massacre  victims 
buried  here. 

King  s  Chapel,  corner  Tremont  and  School  Sts. 
The  British  worshipped  here  during  the  Siege. 
Was  first  Unitarian  Church  in  the  U.  S.  in 
1785.  Daily,  9-4. 

"Old  North"  Church.  Salem  Street.  The  old- 
est church  in  Boston.  Signal  lanterns  of  Paul 
Revere  displayed  from  this  steeple  on  April  18, 
1775,  warning  country  the  British  troops  were 
coming.  Daily,  9-3. 

Old  South  Meeting  House,  Washington  Street 
near  School  Street.  Boston  citizens  gathered  here 
to  protest  British  custom  of  forcing  men  to  join 
English  Navy.  Used  as  riding  school  by  British 
during  Siege  of  Boston.  Daily,  10-4.  Admission 
25c. 

Old  State  House,  Washington  Street  at  head 
of  State  Street.  Site  of  first  Town  House,  whip- 
ping post,  stocks.  Homes  of  Bostonian  Society, 
famed  for  collection  of  ship  models  and  relics. 
Open  daily. 

Park  Street  Church.  Tremont  and  Park  Streets. 
Built  in  1810  on  site  of  Granary.  Gunpowder 
stored  in  basement  during  War  of  1812  resulted 
in  title  of  "Brimstone  Corner"  for  spot.  Here 
"America"  was  first  sung  publicly  July  4.  1831. 

Paul  Revere  House,  19  and  21  North  Square. 
Oldest  frame  building  in  city  of  Boston,  with 
many  Revere  relics.  Daily,  10-4.  Admission  25c. 

Paul  Revere  Statue,  Paul  Revere  Mall.  Hano- 
ver Street.  Cyrus  Dallin's  masterpiece  in  opinion 
of  critics.  Equestrian  statue  of  Paul  Revere. 

State  House,  Beacon  Street  and  Park  Street. 
Designed  by  Bulfinch.  With  statuary  and  his- 
torical relics,  including  celebrated  Codfish  em- 
blem in  House  of  Representatives.  Original 
manuscript—  History  of  Plymouth  Plantation" 
by  Bradford,  located  in  library.  Open  9-5. 


THE  SHOP  OF 
FINE  OLDE 
THINGS . . . 

ANTIQUE  JEWELRY 

SILVER 
CHOICE  PORCELAINS 
AND  CHINA 


WE  INVITE  YOU  TO 
VISIT  OUR  SHOP  "FOR 
THAT  PARTICULAR  GIFT.' 


art  Galleries,  Htb. 

Arlington  St.  Entrance 
of  Hotel  Statler 
HUB.  9571 


BLAKE'S 


GIFTS 


Est.  1869 

RECORDS 

STATIONERY 

CANDLES 


GREETING  CARDS 
SHEET  MUSIC 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 
MUSIC  BOXES 

CHINESE  IMPORTS 

MEXICAN  IMPORTS 

HAITIAN  WARES 

Collectors  Miniatures 

of  all  Designs 

BLAKE'S 

156  BOYLSION  STREET 
BOSTON 

HANcock  0087 

Open  Mondays  and  IVcdncsdays 
9.30  A.  M.  lo  8.30  P.  M. 


Quad  Soaxul .  * .  Qaad  3bun 
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Ararat,  71  Broadway  (Dev.  8875).  Specializes 
in  Shish  Kebab  (lamb  broiled  on  skewers), 
also  chicken  and  duck.  Open  daily  1  x  a.m.  to 
10  p.m. 

Restaurant  Du-Barry,  at  159  Newbury  Street, 
specializes  in  cuisine  francaise.  Closed  Sundays. 

(Com.  82S0). 

The  Viking,  442  Stuart  St.  (Ken.  8333).  Smor- 
gasbord served  with  table  d  bote  dinners  or 
luncheons.  A  place  to  eat  in  Copley  Square  dis- 
trict. Features  an  attractive  lounge  bar. 

Freda  s  Capri  Restaurant,  175  Hanover  Street 
(LaF.  8000).  In  the  heart  of  historic  Boston, 
where  good  food,  service  and  atmosphere  reign. 
Specializing  in  ravioli  and  spaghetti.  Dancing. 
Open  4  p.m.  to  1  a.m.,  including  Sundays. 

Ola,  14  Carver  Street  (Dev.  6816)  Norwegian 
restaurant  with  smorgasbord  the  chief  attrac- 
tion. 


Sea  Steed 


Pieroni's  Sea  Grills.  603  Washington  St.. 
(Han.  8287).  13  Stuart  St.  (Han.  4215). 
and  7  Park  St.  (Han.  1100).  Specialists  in  fine 
sea  foods  prepared  by  expert  chefs. 

Atlantic  Lobster  House.  42  and  46  Warren 
Ave.  (Cha.  0820).  Known  from  coast  to  coast 
for  lobster  and  sea  food.  Located  near  the  North 
Station. 

Durcin-Park.  30  North  Market  Street  (Cap 
2038).  Nationally  famous  dining  rooms.  Good 
substantial  food  served  the  way  you  like  it. 
Located  in  the  heart  of  Boston's  market  district, 
and  plenty  of  market  men  eat  here.  too. 

Union  Oyster  House,  original  at  41  Union  St., 
not  far  from  Faneuil  Hall  (Cap.  2750): 
branches.  143  Stuart  St.  (Lib.  9091).  122 
Canal  St.  (Laf.  6329).  Noted  especially  for 
steaks.  lobsters,  shore  dinners. 


frine  freed 


Braemore  Hotel.  Commonwealth  Ave.  at  Ken- 
more  Sta.  (Ken.  4600).  Leisurely  dining,  good 
food,  not  too  expensive.  American  cuisine. 

Boraschi  Cafe.  21  Coming  Street.  (Lib.  9744). 
This  "restaurant  of  the  old  school"  and  grotto 
is  noted  for  fine  Italian  foods  and  rare  wines. 
Favorite  of  theatrical  people.  Near  the  "Met." 

Colony  Room,  Hotel  Bellevue.  on  Beacon  Hill 
near  Park  Street.  (Cap.  2900).  Bostons  newest 
price  restaurant.  Fine  food,  nicely  served. 
Breakfast,  luncheon,  dinner,  including  Sundays. 

Dinty  Moore's,  61 1  (rear)  Washington  Street. 
(Hub.  9040).  In  an  alley  off  Avery  Street,  be- 
hind the  Tremont  Theatre  in  the  heart  of  down- 
town Boston.  Open  daily  except  Sunday  for 
luncheon  and  dinner.  Food  of  the  quality  kind. 
Go  early  if  you  want  a  steak. 

Gardner  Grill,  Mass.  Avenue  at  Norway  Street. 
(Com.  3110).  Here  s  a  place  to  dine  if  you 
want  a  friendly  spot  where  the  emphasis  is  on 
food  and  service. 


Hi-Hat.  Columbus  at  Mass.  (Ken.  0550).  Bar- 
becued chicken  dinners.  Dancing.  Luncheon,  din- 
ner and  supper.  Open  till  3  a.m. 

Kenmore  Hotel.  490  Commonwealth  Ave.  at 
Kenmore  Square  (Ken.  2770)  offers  food  and 
the  best  wines  and  liquors.  Notable  at  this 
Rendezvous  of  Cafe  Society"  is  the  versatility 
of  the  chef.  Almost  any  special  dish  you  name 
will  be  served. 

Locke  Ober  Co..  3  Winter  Place  (Lib.  1340). 
Patronized  by  lovers  of  fine  food  that's  pre- 
pared by  chefs  who  know  their  business. 

Myles  Standish  Hotel.  Beacon  Street  at  Ken- 
more Square,  (Com.  4500)  carries  on  the  tradi- 
tion of  fine  old  New  England  Cooking  in  the 
English  Dining  Room.  Here  you  II  find  favorite 
Boston  dishes  prepared  and  served. 
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The  atre:  A  Place  of  Our  Ow  n 

Barbara  Pearson  26 

Men  Who  Paint  for  Fun  2~ 
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Shop  Talk  50 

Close-Up :  Tommy  Dix  3  3 

Book  Review:  Black  B<>\ 

Janet  S.  Mickey  57 

Exhibitions  In  the 
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Arthur  \Y.  Heintzelman  38 


Cyras  Uurgin  31) 


Curfew  Tolls  the  Knell 

Irene  H.  Burnham  41 


Revere  Room,  Parker  House.  Tremont  at  School 
Streets  (Cap.  8600).  A  popular  price  restau- 
rant serving  world  famous  Parker  House  food. 
One  of  Boston  s  showplace  restaurants.  Open 
for  breakfast,  luncheon  and  dinner  except  Sun- 
days. 

Ritz-Carlton  Hotel.  15  Arlington  Street.  (Ken. 
5700)   Excellent   food  with   good  service. 

Sheraton  Hotel.  91  Bay  State  Road  (Ken 
2960).  Outstanding  food  in  surroundings  that 
are  sure  to  please  the  most  discriminating  diners- 
out. 

Town  House.  100  Warrenton  St..  near  Plymouth 
Theatre  (Hub.  0930).  Daily  except  Sunday. 
11  a.m.-i  a.m.  Luncheon,  dinner,  supper  in  a 
subdued  atmosphere. 

Hotel  Vendome.  Commonwealth  Ave.  (Com. 
4700)  maintains  a  high  standard  of  cuisine  and 
service.  You  II  appreciate  the  surroundings  and 
food  in  both  the  Cafe  Vendome  or  the  Fife  & 
Drum  Room.  The  latter  is  a  supper  room 

Ye  Chicken  House.  Eliot  Street,  between 
mont  and  Carver  (Dev.  7147).  Specializing  i 
chicken  cooked  in  every  one  of  the  most  popular 
styles.  A  good  place  to  take  the  family. 


;: : 


Face  Value 


Don  Prince  43 


Entertainment 

Hotel  Avery.  Washington  Street  at  Avery  (Han. 
1200)  offers  continuous  entertainment  along  with 
a  nicely  varied  menu.  Its  central  location  makes 
it  popular  with  downtown  visitors. 

Circus  Room.  Hotel  Bradford.  273  Tremont 
Street.  (Han.  1400).  One  of  the  most  unusual 
fun  rooms  in  America,  featuring  a  midway,  a 
side  show,  and  a  long  drum  bar. 

Copley  Plaza  Oval  Room.  (Ken.  9000)  top 
food  and  entertainment  add  up  to  a  thoroughly 
enjoyable  evening.  No  food  is  served  during  the 
shows,  so  plan  accordingly.  Hotel  has  three 
oilier  fine  rooms  and  grills  where  the  same  food 
is  served.  $1  cover  charge  after  10  p.m. 

Hotel  Essex,  just  a  step  from  the  South  Station. 

(Hub.  1600)  is  a  place  to  enjoy  entertainment 
while  dining.  Dinners  are  moderately  pri  ced 
No  rover  or  minimum  at  any  time. 

Latin  Quarter.  46  Winchester  Si  (Hub.  1920) 
Open  daily  and  Sunday.  Good  food.  Boor  shows. 
Evening  s  entertainment  in  nice  surroundings. 

Hotel  Lenox.  Exeter  and  Boylston  Sts.  (Ken 

3300).    Dining   and  dancing   in   the  V-Room. 

Bob  I  lardy  s  band  provides  music.  Pleasanl 
surroundings. 

Maykair.  34  Broadway  (Lib.  0700).  is  a  smarl 
intimate  club  with  an  excellent  kitchen. 

Music  Box.  in  the  Copley  Square  Hotel  at  47 
Huntington  Ave.  (Com.  9200)  has  a  supper 
room  that  provides  food  in  intimate  surround- 
ings. Continuous  entertainment  featured  is  seen 
in  supper  room  too. 

Satire  Room.  Fensgate  Hotel.  534  Beacon  Street 
(Ken.  4460).  Food  is  excellent  although  ex- 
pensive, and  the  intimate  size  of  the  room  is 
definitely  on  the  exclusive  side.  $2  minimum 
charge  at  all  times. 

Statler  Terrace  Room,  Hotel  Sialler.  Park  Sq. 
(Han.  2000).  Fine  food  and  dance  music.  Fa- 
mous name  entertainment  the  policy  here.  $1 
cover  charge  after  9  p.m.  Lounge  Bar  for 
cocktails.  Cafe  Rouge  and  English  Lunch 
Room  for  breakfast,  luncheon  and  dinner 


PAINE  110th 


:  Registered 


And  tune  for  a  dash  of  spring  tonic  for  your  kome. 
All  tl  ie  world  is  fresh  and  new  —  sunshine  yellow  and 
hud  green.  So  brighten  up  your  home  and  keep  in  tune 
with  the  robin  s  song. 

Paine  is  ready  to  offer  many  helpful  suggestions  for 
spring  redecorating  —  cool,  light  furniture,  gay  draperies, 
rugs,  lamps.  Get  ready  now  for  outdoor  living  —  for  the 
relaxation  of  summer  davs. 


Things  fo  see  at  PAINE  in  April: 

•  Boston  Business  Men's  18th  Annual  Art  Show.  April  16-30. 
An  exhibition  of  over  125  paintings. 

•  Everything  for  Outdoor  Living.  Summer  Rugs — Furniture  — 
China  and  Glass. 

•  Artists'  Conceptions  of  Kitchens  of  Tomorrow.  Designs  and 
ideas  that  will  make  your  future  kitchen  a  dream  of  practical 

•  Post-War  Modern  House  —  6  idea-fille 
vision  of  the  future. 

•  Dining- Room  of  the  Month  —  Appea 
and  summer  entertaining. 


81  Arlington  Street,  Boston  16,  M.assachusetts 


COMPACT  MAKE-UP 

Swing  into  things  looking  your  prettiest  —  with  a  soft, 
satin-like  finish  to  your  skin.  Rush  about  though  you  may, 
you'll  be  as  fresh  and  lovely  hours  after  you've  used  your 

Doraldina  Compact  Make-up.  You'll  find  the  perfect  shade 
for  your  complexion  among 
six  fashion-right  colors. 
In  beautiful  black  onyx- 
type  case  $1 .50  plus  tax. 


FINE  TEXTURE  IN 
NEW  CAKE  MAKE-UP 

Tfaed  cu  Sate 

Have  you  been  trying  cake  make-ups, I 
hoping  to  find  just  the  one  for  your  I 
skin  ?  A  cake  make-up  with  texture  and 
color  that  would  give  you  a  fresh-look- 
ing complexion  ?  W  e  have.  And  at  last 
we  found  it.  It  is  Doraldina  Compact 
Make-Up — in  a  beautiful  shining  black 
onyx-like  case. 

The  thing  that  makes  this  DORAL- 
DINA Compact  Make-Up  different 
from  others  we  have  used,  is  the  fine 
texture  which  we  discovered  comes 
from  its  emulsified  lanolin  base,  which 
gives  it  a  creamy  richness.  Whether  you 
use  it  at  home  or  on  the  go,  you  will 
find  it  easy  and  convenient  to  apply.  It 
stays  on  for  hours  and  keeps  you  fresh- 
looking  without  the  need  of  re-pow- 
dering constantly.  Here,  if  anything,  is 
a  boon  to  busy  women — and  who 
among  us  isn't  busy  these  days?  Doral- 
dina comes  in  six  different  shades — 
all  fashion-right. 


DORALDINA     COSMETICS  INC 

11      UNIVERSITY     PLACE,     NEW     YORK     3,     N.  Y 


Doraldina  is  wonderful  for  still  another 
reason.  It  is  a  beautiful  cover  for 
freckles  and  minor  skin  blemishes. 

While  we  were  about  it.  we  tried  sev- 
eral other  Doraldina  beautifiers  and 
found  a  veritable  treasure  trove  in 
creams  and  lotions.  There  are  several 
special  products  for  specific  skin  types. 
And,  you  should  try  Doraldina  lip- 
sticks— six  rich  shades  to  fascinate 
every  woman — and  man. 

For  beauty's  sake — take  a  tip  from  us 
and  see  these  wonderful  Doraldina 
beautifiers  at  your  favorite  store. 


COMMON  TALK 


Pin-up  Pix 

Something  new  in  the  way  of  pin-ups 
is  nesting  comfortably  in  one  home  we 
know.  It's  a  picture  of  three  stalwart 
gentlemen  in  their  shirt  sleeves  busy  at 
mopping  up  a  large  chunk  of  floor. 
This,  in  itself,  isn't  big  news.  It  isn't 
even  important  where  our  friend  has 
pinned-up  the  picture — unless  you 
happen  to  feel  the  way  we  do  about  the 
kitchen.  It's  the  menace  to  the  future 
that  makes  the  outlook  bad  for  a  lot  of 
husbands. 

The  three  gentlemen  are  worthy  citi- 
zens who  have  been  part  of  a  Tuesday 
night  scrubbing  "bee"  for  the  past  year. 
The  place — the  Children's  Hospital  on 
Longwood  avenue.  The  reason — the 
shortage  of  unskilled  help  at  the  hospi- 
tal. The  result — a  lot  of  wives  are  go- 
ing to  get  ideas  for  future  leisure  hours 
spent  by  husbands  at  home. 

Actually,  the  work  of  this  "million- 
aire" scrubbing  brigade  is  a  pretty 
wonderful  thing.  The  twelve  men  in 
question  bear  down  on  the  hospital 
even'  Tuesday  night  and  take  over 
floor-scrubbing,  diaper-washing,  and 
general  work  calling  for  "elbow 
grease".  Between  the  hours  of  8  and 
11  p.m..  the  twelve  wear  dungarees, 
run  washing  machines  to  keep  the 
supply  of  diapers  coming  through  on 
schedule,  scrub  floors  with  mops,  and 
make  themselves  generally  useful.  The 
roster  of  names  which  take  part  in  this 
job  ( or  stand  ready  to  substitute  if 
necessary)  looks  like  a  review  of  Chest- 
nut Hill's  most  substantial  citizens. 
There  are  enough  Harvard  degrees  in 


the  group  to  look  like  a  class  reunion. 
But  the  fact  that  the  "boys"  deliver  the 
goods  is  the  important  one. 

Theatrical  "History" 
A  backward  glance  at  the  theatre  sea- 
son in  Boston  provides  a  lot  of  "food 
for  thought".  It  has  also  provided  one 
of  the  funniest,  to  our  mind,  incidents 
seen  in  a  long  time.  The  incident  took 
place  when  Helen  Hayes  was  doing  her 
customary  superlative  job  of  acting  in 
Harriet. 

On  the  evening  in  question,  Miss 
Hayes  and  her  leading  man  were. put- 
ting their  all  into  a  tense  scene.  Things 
were  going  nicely  until  a  sailor  stood 
up  in  the  second  row,  moved  down  the 
aisle,  and  climbed  on  stage.  He  had 
been  enjoying  his  shore  leave  a  bit  too 
much  in  the  liquid  division,  and  after 
he  crawled  over  the  footlights,  he 
crawled  a  few  feet  further,  turned  over 
on  his  back,  and  went  to  sleep.  Miss 
Hayes  and  her  leading  man  stopped 
their  scene,  walked  over  to  the  sailor, 


picked  him  up,  and  took  him  off  to  the 
wings.  When  Miss  Hayes  returned,  she 
walked  to  the  footlights  and  said : 

"Don't  worry.  He's  all  right." 

Then,  the  scene  was  resumed,  to  the 
accompaniment  of  loud  applause. 

Ad  Reading  Again 

Another  imagination-tickling  ad  ap- 
peared in  the  classified  section  a  few 
weeks  ago.  It  appeared  in  the  Apts — 
Houses  Wanted  sector  and  had  a  good 
solid  headline  above  the  four  lines  : 
2  CONSERVATIVE  BABIES 
And  2  well  trained  adults,  maid,  7 
rm.  furn  apt  or  house.  Back  Bay  or 
Beacon   Hill,   4   to   6  mos.  Tel. 
00000000000. 

Two  things  appeal  mightily  to  us. 
The  house-hunter  calls  the  babies 
"conservative".  And  she  doesn't  seem 
arbitrary  either.  Back  Bay  or  Beacon 
Hill,  4  to  6  mos.  .  .  .  that's  a  fair  deal 
for  any  landlord.  It's  the  conservative 
touch  to  the  babies  which  makes  them 
interesting.  Have  they  expressed  their 
political  opinions  and  won  the  title? 

// istoric 

Macmillan  Company's  news  releases 
on  a  new  book  ought  to  interest  bus 
riders.  The  book  is  George  Francis 
Marlowe's  Coaching  Roads  of  Old 
Nezv  England.  Obviously,  the  book  is 
full  of  many  fine  anecdotes  if  our  sam- 
ple* is  any  guide. 

Coaching  roads,  we  learn,  were  al- 
most as  crowded  with  inns,  taverns, 
and  wayside  rests  as  the  roads  of  1938 
were  crowded  with  gas  stations.  And 
what  happened  in  the  early  days  to  one 


rascally  landlord  makes  good  reading. 

"This  publican  and  sinner,"  Mr. 
Marlowe  writes,  "would  call  out 
'Stage  is  ready'  before  the  travelers 
had  time  to  eat  the  meal  they  had 
ordered  and  paid  for. 

"One  day,  one  of  the  men  travelers 
paid  no  attention  and  calmly  finished 
his  meal  while  the  coach  drove  off.  He 
even  called  for  a  bowl  of  bread  and 
milk  with  which  to  top  his  meal  off. 

"Not  a  spoon  was  to  be  found  for 
him  to  eat  it  with.  'Do  you  think  them 
passengers  was  going  away  without 
something  for  their  money?'  said  the 
traveler  to  the  landlord.  T  could  p'int 
out  the  man  that  took  them  spoons.' 

"One  of  the  stableboys  was  sent  off 
on  a  fast  horse,  and  soon  a  coachload 
of  angry  people  were  outside  the  tav- 
ern door  again. 

"  'Now,'  said  the  landlord,  'you  just 
p'int  out  the  man  that  took  them 
spoons.' 

"  'Sartainly,  Squire,'  said  he  who 
stayed  behind,  'you'll  find  'em  all  in 
the  big  coffee  pot'." 

Signs  of  the  Times 

Bicycles  aren't  news  in  these  days  of 
tough  transportation.  But  for  the  first 
time  in  our  career,  we  saw  a  variation 
that  had  us  worried.  Booming  down 
Boylston  street  at  Copley  Square 
came  a  bicycle  ridden  by  a  sedate  mid- 
dle-aged woman.  It  went  "putt-putt" 
like  an  outboard  motor.  When  an  auto- 
mobile threatened  to  contest  the  right 
'if  way  at  the  intersection,  our  heroine 
merely  turned  her  head  in  the  other  di- 
rection, gave  the  motor  a  burst  of 
speed,  and  won  the  argument  in  a 
walk. 

The  motorist  jammed  on  his  brakes 
and  sat  scratching  his  head  in  bewild- 
erment as  the  bicycle  boiled  merrily 
down  the  street. 

The  other  street  scene  took  place  in 
front  of  the  Public  Library.  The  two 
large  statues  of  the  ladies  of  culture 
which  decorate  the  steps  of  the  library 
are  plenty  imposing. 

On  one  of  the  warmer  early  spring 
noons,  a  small  boy  of  six  climbed  into 
the  lap  of  the  lady  on  the  left,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  seat  his  lunch.  The  look  of 
scholarly  thoughtfulness  that  covered 
the  youngster's  face  won  him  quite  an 
audience.  When  he  had  finished  his 


sandwich,  he  wadded  the  paper  into 
a  neat  roll,  placed  it  on  the  statue's  out- 
stretched hand,  and  climbed  down. 

Xo.  he  didn't  go  back  into  the 
li-brary.  He  went  "that  way". 

.  lustration  Nature  Data 
Walkabout,  Australia's  Geographic 

Gilded  Rebel 

Keen,     jewelled    speed,     your  path 
through  the  pool, 
Now  filmy,  now  clear,  serene  and 
cool. 

)  on  dart  in  gilt  armor  from  side  to  side, 

Then  under  a  water  lily  hide. 
Brightly  you  holt  once  again  on  your 
way, 

This  time  to  hear  what  the  rushes 
say. 

1  ime  after  time  you  have  failed  to  see 
That  four  pine  vigilants  carefully 

Patrol  day  and  night  your  watery  cell. 
As  if  you,  golden  fish,  would  ever 
rebell 

John  O  L.  Glennon 


Magazine,  provides  a  lot  of  pleasure  for 
armchair  travelers.  From  careful  read- 
ing, we  know  quite  a  few  pixie  touches 
to  be  found  in  the  geographic  landscape 
"down  under".  Here's  a  small  dividend 
for  you.  The  Baobab  Tree. 

It  appears  that  this  is  a  tree  of  count- 
less personalities,  a  sort  of  Lon  Chaney 
versatility.  As  the  author  of  the  article 
points  out,  the  Baobab  tree  is  a 
comedian,  growing  in  such  a  variety  of 
shapes  that  no  two  seem  alike. 

Originally,  the  tree  was  a  native  of 
Africa,  of  the  species  which  spread  to 
the  island  of  Java  and  from  there  to 
Australia.  Its  nickname,  the  Bottle- 
tree,  seems  to  be  a  fairly  accurate  de- 
scription of  the  Baobab  since  it  grows 
in  as  many  shapes  and  varieties  as  the 
most  complete  bottle  collector  could 
wish  for.  And  it  also  holds  water  which 
the  natives  regard  as  a  good  emergency 
supply. 

The  Baobab  Tree  stands  straight  up, 
tapering  from  about  a  foot  in  diameter 
at  the  base  to  almost  nothing  at  the  top. 
The  bark  is  smooth  and  of  a  pale  pur- 
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plish  tint,  and  the  foliage  of  the  head 
i-  brilliant  green,  almost  like  a  fuzzy 
green  wig  of  hair. 

Like  the  human  race,  the  Baobab 
trees  grow  slim  and  straight  in  youth 
and  turn  gnarled  and  wrinkled  in  old 
age. 

The  fruit  of  this  strange  tree  hangs 
from  long  stems  and  is  sometimes 
round  (about  4  inches  in  diameter), 
sometimes  oval  (up  to  eight  or  nine 
inches  in  length).  Like  the  tree,  the 
fruit  conforms  to  no  definite  pattern 
but  grows  in  its  own  individual  form. 
The  outer  shell  of  the  fruit  is  hard  like 
a  coconut.  Inside  is  a  substance  which 
can  be  eaten  when  ripe  but  is  somewhat 
acid  in  taste. 

The  natives,  we  learn,  dry  the 
"meat",  grind  it  into  powder  which 
they  use  for  cooking  because  it  has 
properties  somewhat  like  cream  of  tar- 
tar. 

Just  to  carry  out  the  pixie  qualities 
of  the  tree,  the  seeds  in  the  fruit  are 
rarely  found  in  any  pattern.  They  seem 
to  be  tossed  casually  inside  and  allowed 
to  fall  where  they  wish. 

About  the  matter  of  holding  water, 
the  Baobab  departs  from  the  bottle 
theme  by  holding  its  moisture  in  the 
pith.  This  pith  is  so  juicy  that  water 
can  be  extracted  easily.  The  natives  cut 
a  gash  in  a  V  shape,  take  a  handful  of 
pith  and  squeeze  it,  and  out  flows  the 
water.  According  to  the  author,  the 
water  tastes  mildly  like  pear  juice  and 
is  pretty  nice  stuff. 

The  Baobab,  on  sober  reflection, 
would  be  a  nice  tree  to  add  to  the  Com- 
mon. But  don't  tell  the  young  fry  who 
own  jacknives.  Or  love-struck  couples 
who  like  to  carve  initials  in  things. 
There  might  be  a  flood. 

Gentle  Art 

Xo  two  ways  about  it.  Riding  on  a  city 
bus  these  days  takes  the  ability  of  a 
tight-rope  walker  and  the  stamina  of  a 
marathon  runner.  Just  for  example. 
The  other  day,  a  friend  climbed  aboard 
at  rush  hour,  inched  dutifully  toward 
the  back  of  the  bus,  and  stood  swaying 
in  the  aisle.  The  man  in  front  of  him 
was  eating  peanuts.  With  skillful  aim, 
the  peanut-eater  tossed  the  nuts  into 
hi-  mouth  as  the  machine  ground  its 
way  along.  Our  friend  watched  for  a 
while  and  only  by  an  extreme  effort  of 
will-power  kept  from  asking  the  char- 


Arrogance 

"WW  of  darkness  fear  J— 

If  1  know  no  fear. 

What  of  weakness  hear  /— 

//  /  will  not  hear?" 
"What  of  pain  or  sorrow, 

If  I  close  my  eyes— < 

Need  I  fear  tomorrow," 

Arrogance  defies? 

Dream  on,  little  wise  one 

Shed  those  weakling  senses, 

Wak  ing  life,  my  darling 

Silences  defenses. 

Harriet  Gordon 

acter  to  stop  torturing  him.  The  bus 
gave  a  sudden  lurch,  bucked  twice,  and 


our  friend  crashed  into  the  peanut- 
eater.  As  he  opened  his  mouth  to  ex- 
cuse himself  for  the  crash,  the  bus 
started  again,  the  other  man  tossed  a 
peanut  in  the  general  direction  of  his 
mouth,  and  our  friend  got  the  peanut 
bang  in  the  middle  of  his  own  open 
mouth.  Share-the-food  really  worked 
out  that  time. 

Sounds  After  Dark 

"This  curfew  business  is  hard  on  me. 

I  have  to  stay  up  until  twelve  o'clock 

every  night  now.  I  don't  want  to  miss 

anything." 

"She  wasn't  unfaithful  to  him.  She 
was  just  saving  red  points  until  he  got 
a  furlough." 


'Is  this  the  Elite  Employment  Agency ?  Send  me  up  an  elevator  man 
.  .  a  porter  .  .  .  and  another  window  washer!" 


Are  you  tired  of  working  for  a  living? 
Are  you  able  to  give  the  little  woman 
all  those  things  you  foolishly  promised? 
Does  she  ever  punctuate  the  bright 
hours  with  insinuations  about  the  suc- 
cess enjoyed  by  men  she  could  have 
married?  Does  your  boss  act  different 
lately?  If  you  have  answered  all  these 
questions  with  a  yes,  here  is  an  out 
for  you.  If  you  have  answered  them 
with  a  no,  then  take  the  same  out — 
it  will  be  yes  sooner  or  later.  Write ! 

How  many  times  have  you  held  your 
friends  spellbound  with  your  narra- 
tives? And  haven't  you  been  told  that 
you  are  a  born  story-teller?  It  doesn't 
matter  that  only  your  wife  has  that 
opinion.  The  fact  that  she  hasn't  left 
you  is  proof  enough  you  are  able  to 
give  vour  inventions  a  convincing 
note ;  and,  remember,  you  have  told  all 
those  tales  for  free.  Suppose  you  were 
to  be  paid  for  telling  stories,  have  you 
any  idea  of  what  your  income  might 
be? 

Short  story  writers  collect  from  one 
cent  a  word  to  ten  cents  per  word.  Of 
course,  you  won't  be  able  to  start  at  the 
top,  but  let's  say — just  for  the  hell  of 
it — that  you'll  be  somewhere  in  the 
middle  brackets  at  five  cents  a  word. 
If  you  wrote  a  five  thousand  word 
short  story,  you  would  collect  $250. 
If  you  wrote  a  one  hundred  thousand 
word  novel,  you  would  pick  up  $5000. 
Do  you  begin  to  see  the  possibilities  ? 

Of  course,  you  will  devote  your  time 
and  energy  to  the  novel.  You  think 
maybe  you'll  dash  off  a  short  because 
you  need  a  little  quick  cash?  Don't  do 
it.  When  you  have  been  paid  for  the 
short  story,  that  is  the  end  of  it.  But, 
with  a  novel,  you  collect  royalties  on 
every  copy  sold.  Then  they  make  a 
movie  of  it  and  pay.  They  put  it  on 
the  radio  and  pay. 

A  little  simple  arithmetic  will  show 
why  it  is  better  to  stick  to  the  novel. 
100,000  words  at  .05  per  word 

$5,000.00 
1.000.000  copies  ($2.00)  at  10% 

200,000.00 
Movie  rights  at  standard  price 

100,000.00 
Radio  rights  at  standard  price 

50,000.00 


Income  (one  novel)  $355,000.00 


you  w>uu? 

Ah,  ha!  I  thought  that  would  sur- 
prise you.  You  can  see  at  a  glance  why 
it  is  better  to  write  a  novel.  Certainly, 
it  takes  longer  to  write  than  a  short 
story,  but  isn't  it  worth  it  to  wait  just 
a  little  longer  for  that  load  of  cabbage  ? 

Xow,  since  we  have  approached  the 
matter  in  a  business-like  way — listing 
profits — we  must  also  consider  the  time 
element.  Assuredly,  to  be  worthwhile, 
we  must  begin  earning  before  senility 
sets  in.  So,  let  us  plan  on  a  six  hour 
day:  Already  you  are  glad  of  your  de- 
cision to  become  a  writer :  you  even 
work  shorter  hours.  Thus  with  a  six 
hour  day,  you  have  360  working  min- 
utes. Suppose  you  can  write  about  forty 
words  a  minute — 40  times  360  gives 
you  an  output  of  14.400  words  a  day. 
At  that  rate,  you  can  complete  your 
novel  in  a  week. 

Xow  are  you  ready  to  take  the 
plunge?  Remember,  a  good  start  leads 
to  a  good  finish.  Your  first  step  is  to 
set  up  the  typewriter  in  a  quiet  little 
nook  where  you  will  not  be  disturbed. 
What's  wrong  with  using  the  den  ?  Roll 
a  sheet  of  paper  into  the  typewriter. 
Xo.  don't  start  yet.  You  must  think 
for  a  moment.  However,  while  your 
thoughts  are  bobbing  about,  you  might 
get  some  ice  and  that  bottle  of  rye — 
and.  yes,  some  cigarettes. 

Pour  yourself  a  drink.  Light  up  a 
cigarette.  Turn  on  that  little  radio. 
There !  Was  work  ever  like  this  ? 

It  is  time  now  to  think  up  a  plot 
for  your  novel.  The  plot  is  the  thinga- 


mabob  which  can't  be  told  in  one  sen- 
tence, therefore  it  stretches  out  as  a 
novel.  This  may  prove  a  little  sticky. 
You  may  find  yourself  still  staring  at 
the  blank  page  about  five  ryes  later. 
Still  no  idea?  Maybe  you'd  better  read 
a  book — just  to  get  the  hang  of  it. 

You  can  do  this  in  bed.  After  you 
have  read  the  book,  lie  quietly,  think- 
ing. Then  along  comes  the  idea. 

You  will  tell  the  world  the  story  of 
Jane  Pratt,  the  country  girl,  who  goes 
to  Xew  York  in  search  of  a  career  in 
Wall  Street,  or.  maybe,  a  career  in 
furs  and  jewels.  It  begins  to  come  into 
focus.  It  will  have  a  message :  hence, 
you  decide  on  the  Wall  Street  angle. 
Jane  Pratt  amasses  a  fortune  and  a 
husband  named  Morgan.  She  becomes 
nationallv  known  as  J.  P.  Morgan. 
Wow!  Go  to  sleep  then. 

As  soon  as  you  get  up  in  the  morn- 
ing, if  you  want  to  have  some  fun,  tell 
your  wife  that  you  are  quitting  your 
job.  She'll  be  mad  as  hell,  but  just 
think  how  she'll  feel  seven  days  from 
now,  eh? 

Xow  to  work.  It  will  take  a  few 
minutes  more  of  staring  at  the  paper 
before  you  start  the  typewriter  click- 
ing. Presently,  out  of  the  nebulous 
mass  of  ideas  comes  the  first  sentence. 
"Jane  Pratt  made  up  her  mind  to  go 
to  Xew  York  and  become  a  tycoon." 

Was  anything  ever  more  ridicu- 
lously easy  ? 

You  must  remember  to  get  a  lot  of 
atmosphere  into  your  story.  Instead  of 
writing,  "It  was  raining  when  Jane 
left,"  tell  it  this  way.  "When  Jane  left 
it  was  raining.  It  rained  on  the  side- 
walk. It  rained  on  the  street.  It  rained 
on  the  trees.  It  rained  on  the  people." 
And  then  there  are  the  sound  effects. 
"It  drummed  on  the  house.  It  pittered 
on  the  sidewalk.  It  pattered  on  the 
street." 

You  can  readily  see  that  your  first 
impulse  would  bring  in  only  thirty 
cents,  whereas  the  improved  descrip- 
tion rings  the  till  for  two  dollars  and 
five  cents — not  to  mention  the  fact 
that  it  takes  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  words  to 
rill  up  a  novel. 

As  soon  as  you  have  finished  your 
first  page,  count  the  words.  Let  us 
say  you  have  300  words.  Write  in  the 
margin  : 

300 
5c 
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page  one  sale  price  15.00 

Page  one  royalties  300.00 

Page  one  movie  rights  300.00 

Page  one  radio  rights  150.00 


Page  one  income  $765.00 


The  figures  may  not  be  exact,  but 
that  will  give  you  an  idea  as  to  how 
much  you  have  earned  in  the  past  few 
minutes.  Some  stuff,  eh  ?  And  why 
didn't  you  get  into  it  sooner? 

You  are  entitled,  at  this  point,  to 
rest  from  your  labors  while  you  scan 
House  Beautiful  for  a  design  more  in 
keeping  with  your  new  income.  There's 
a  honey  on  page  twenty  one,  estimated 
to  cost  about  $20,000.  Better  bat  out  a 
few  more  pages,  and  be  sure  to  keep 
a  running  score  of  your  earnings  as 
you  finish  each  page.  It  is  business-like, 
and  writing  is  a  business. 

At  the  conclusion  of  about  twenty 
pages,  you  can  get  the  architect  on  the 
telephone.  Will  the  wife  be  surprised ! 
With  the  house  under  way,  you  might 
start  thinking  of  that  little  hide-away 
in  the  mountains.  Lots  of  writers  have 
them.  Besides  it  will  take  fewer  pages 
than  the  house. 

Oh,  by  the  way,  we  mustn't  forget 
characterization.  It  isn't  as  bad  as  it 
sounds.  It  means  simply  the  way  the 
people  in  the  story  think  and  act. 

You  see,  if  Jane  Pratt  is  to  act  and 
think  her  way  to  national  success,  she 
must  be  an  unusual  character.  Readers 
like  unusual  characters. 

Being  a  male  writer  writing  about 
a  female  character,  the  best  way  is  to 
make  a  list  of  all  the  things  she  might 
think  or  do  in  that  situation.  When  the 
list  is  complete,  select  the  least  likely 
item  and  that's  it.  Don't  ask  me  why. 
The  formula  has  been  infallible  since 
Eve. 

The  male  character  will  be  easier  for 
you.  All  you  need  do  is  to  put  your- 
self in  his  place.  For  a  man,  it  is  gen- 
erally one  of  two  choices.  Having  se- 
lected the  choice  you  make  ordinarily, 
you  reject  it  and  take  the  other.  You 
do  this  to  spare  your  character  the 
same  stupid  blunders  you  have  made. 
Again,  if  you  had  it  to  do  over,  you'd 
take  the  second  choice.  It  never  fails. 

You  have  already  decided  that  Jane's 
Destiny  takes  her  to  Wall  Street.  A 
mere  smattering  of  the  workings  of  the 
stock  market  is  more  than  enough. 


Everyone  knows  that  all  one  does  is 
to  take  $100,000  to  buy  some  stock, 
then  when  it  has  gone  up  about  ten 
points,  it  is  sold  at  a  shameful  profit. 
That  will  take  care  of  Jane's  rise. 

As  you  proceed,  you  must  keep  your 
eye  on  the  climax.  It  should  come 
somewhere  near  the  end  of  your  story. 
At  the  same  time,  you  must  have  in 
mind  atmosphere,  character,  situation, 
and  a  few  other  things  which  escape 
me  at  the  moment.  Jane,  for  instance, 
should  be  the  famous  J.  P.,  as  the 
climax  draws  near.  Perhaps,  life  on 
Wall  Street  has  given  her  a  tycoon's 
veneer,  but  beneath  it  all,  remember, 
you  knew  her  when — 

Maybe  this  will  give  you  the  idea. 
You  don't  have  to  use  this  as  your 
climax,  but  let  us  suppose  that  J.  P. 
is  entertaining  several  hundred  people 
at  dinner.  It  would  go  something  like 
this : 

"Everything  was  perfect.  All  the 
great  were  clustered  about  the  festive 
board.  At  the  head  of  the  long  table, 
looking  regal,  sat  J.  P.  She  had  come 
a  long  way  since  the  day  she  left  home 
in  the  rain.  However,  in  spite  of  the 
gayety  and  laughter,  there  was  a  sug- 
gestion of  something  sinister  and  dark, 
hanging  like  a  pall  over  the  great 
room." 


Suspense !  That's  one  of  those  things 
that  slipped  my  mind.  Makes  you  want 
to  get  right  into  the  next  paragraph. 
Xow  to  go  on. 

"Jeeves  stepped  forward  and  coughed 
politely.  Immediately,  J.  P.  raised  an 
Imperious  hand.  All  sound  subsided. 
All  eyes  were  on  J.  P. 

'Jeeves  has  something  to  say,'  she 
said  quietly. 

Jeeves  turned  to  J.  P.  and  said 
'Pardon,  madame,  but  the  warden  from 
the  State  Prison  just  telephoned  to  say 
they  have  just  finished  electrocuting 
your  son.' 

'Thank  you,  Jeeves,'  she  said,  and 
turning  to  her  guests,  added,  'eat  your 
dinners.' 

She  was  magnificent.  Not  the  flicker 
of  an  eyelash  betrayed  her  inner  tur- 
bulence. She  sat  motionless,  save  for 
the  hand  with  which  she  was  pushing 
the  carving  knife  through  the  top  of 
the  mahogany  table." 

There.  See  how  it's  done?  No,  go 
ahead  and  use  it,  if  you  like.  You  can 
stand  me  to  a  good  dinner  when  the 
checks  start  coming  in. 

Well,  I  must  push  off  now.  I  have  to 
punch  the  little  old  clock  at  eight  in 
the  morning,  you  know.  G'night. 

— A.  A.  Pupillo 


Sh-li-h!  You'll  wake  up  the  girl  that's  taking  care  of  us. 


Qley  U  Hot  Ip*  9taly 


Off  the  port  beam  lay  what  appeared 
to  be  the  center  of  the  old  city.  The 
tallest  domes  and  spires  were  here,  and 
the  rest  of  the  Italian  city  seemed  to 
fan  out  from  them.  To  the  left  com- 
mencing with  a  triumphal  arch  on  the 
quay  was  a  large  park.  The  city  ran 
from  the  park,  around  the  natural  har- 
bor, to  the  lighthouse,  not  far  from 
which  the  ship  was  moored. 

Although  Gregory  didn't  know  how 
representative  of  the  rest  of  Europe 
this  city  was,  he  was  thrilled  with 
everything  that  met  his  eye.  The  quay, 
the  long  Romanesque  buildings,  the 
spires  and  the  domes — all  were  Europe. 
Europe  at  last !  He  tried  to  imagine 
what  the  different  structures  were,  a 
palace,  a  cathedral,  an  opera  house.  The 
villas,  the  tenements — all  with  life,  the 
sophisticated,  fatalistic  life  of  Europe. 
Somewhere  he  had  read,  "Americans 
feel  that  happiness  is  their  birthright. 
Europeans  feel  extremely  fortunate  to 
receive  even  a  small  portion  of  it."  And 
he  wove  that  thread  into  his  tapestry 
of  this  city.  This  Europe. 

Gregory  had  been  on  the  boat  deck 
for  a  long  while  before  he  noticed  the 
artist.  A  lieutenant,  a  stranger  to  the 
ship,  had  set  up  his  easel  on  the  spud 
locker  and  was  painting  the  scene  that 
lay  off  the  port  beam. 

From  where  he  was  standing  the 
dominant  colour  of  the  artist's  picture 
struck  Gregory  as  being  grey.  Grey 
for  Italy !  Grey  in  place  of  bright  red, 
deep  blue,  vivid  green.  Modern  grey  in 
place  of  baroque  white  and  the  medieval 
grey  of  palaces. 

Two  or  three  steps  at  a  time  Gregory 
strolled  over  until  he  was  behind  the 
artist.  And  because  he  couldn't  think 
of  an  excuse,  he  closed  his  mind  to  the 
fact  that  he  was  doing  it. 

The  lieutenant  stepped  back,  sur- 
veyed his  work  from  a  distance  and 
dien  with  a  quick  glance  smiled  at 
Gregory. 

"It's  very  good,  sir." 

"Thank  you." 

"\\  ere  you  an  artist  in  civilian  life?" 

There  was  a  silence  that  seemed 
heavy  to  Gregory  while  the  lieutenant 
put  a  stroke  of  white  at  the  base  of  the 
lighthouse. 

Then  :  "No.  but  I  have  always  been 
fond  of  painting." 


Gregory  struggled  for  common 
ground.  The  silence  weighed  on  his 
chest. 

"Ever  have  anything  exhibited?" 

"UGm  !  No — never  was  that  serious 
about  it." 

He  remembered  the  story  of  the  boy 
and  the  shadows — was  it  da  Vinci  ? — 
and  wanted  very  much  to  say  some- 
thing similar.  But  there  was  nothing. 

He  knew  that  he  was  forgotten  by 
the  artist  and  this  hurt  him.  The  pic- 
ture made  him  feel  a  longing  inside. 
W  ithout  knowing  it  he  regarded  it  as 
a  blanket  he  wanted  to  wrap  around 
himself.  He  wanted  to  run  his  ringers 
around  the  edge  of  the  easel.  He  wanted 
to  be  alone  with  the  picture.  To  look  at 
its  colours  and  let  them  remind  him  of 
what  had  gone  before — what  had  been 
in  his  life  and  what  had  not — but  what 
had  been  a  part  of  him. 

The  grey  was  good.  It  was  soft  and 
quiet.  But  it  did  not  belong  in  the  pic- 
ture. Grey  is  not  for  Italy.  The  grey 
was  the  dignity  of  the  North.  It  was  the 
peace,  the  culture,  the  richness  of  the 
North.  It  was  the  fundamental,  the 
simple  life  of  the  North.  It  was  Life 
in  which  civilization  was  the  grain  and 
not  the  veneer.  It  was  the  primitive  that 
has  been  subdued  and  not  covered  up. 

The  lieutenant  continued  his  work. 
Gregory  walked  slowly  to  the  ladder 
and  descended  to  the  quarterdeck. 

The  petty  officer-of-the-watch  was 
beating  time  against  his  thigh  with  his 
holster.  Gregory  went  over  to  the  bul- 
wark and  leaned  against  it. 

"Seen  the  artist  up  on  the  boat 
deck?"  Gregory  asked. 

"Yeah." 

"Who  is  he?" 

"I  don't  know.  Want  to  go  ashore 
with  me  tomorrow  to  pick  up  some 
souvenirs  from  this  dump?" 

"Yeah,  if  I'm  not  restricted." 

Gregory  went  below  and  got  into  a 
card  game  in  one  of  the  after  living 
compartments. 

— K.  E.  Hellman 
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/.  Paul  2>oy/e- 

A  name  which  has  appeared  in  the 
public  prints  a  good  deal  of  late  is  that 
of  J.  Paul  Doyle,  the  Commissioner  of 
Correction  for  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  who  took  office  on  Feb- 
ruary 8,  1945.  Because  he  has  already 
given  promise  of  instituting  many  new 
reforms  and  improvements  in  the  state 
penal  system,  it  will  be  well  to  know 
the  man  as  well  as  the  name.  He  is  well 
worth  knowing.  A  shock  of  iron  gray 
hair  sets  off  deep  blue  eyes ;  a  crinkly 
smile  brightens  his  thoughtful  conver- 
sation. 

Commissioner  Doyle  was  born  in 
Melrose  on  July  21,  1901.  Three  years 
later,  the  Doyle  family  moved  to  Bos- 
ton, and  in  Boston  Paul  has  remained 
since  that  day.  He  attended  the  city's 
public  schools.  At  the  High  School  of 
Commerce,  he  and  Governor  Maurice 
Tobin  were  classmates.  The  Governor, 
who  is  just  two  months  his  senior,  has 
been  his  life-long  friend.  The  High 
School  of  Commerce  has  every  right  to 
be  proud  of  its  distinguished  alumni. 

Paul  went  on  to  the  Wentworth  In- 
stitute School  of  Architecture,  and  later 
got  his  degree  in  law  from  the  Suffolk 
Law  School.  Any  ambitions  he  may 
have  had  of  becoming  a  great  barrister 
were  forgotten.  It  was  his  work  at  the 
School  of  Architecture  that  led  to  his 
affiliation  with  the  Department  of  Cor- 
rection. He  worked  for  awhile  in  the 
building  business,  and  still  holds  a  first 
class  builder's  license.  This  enables  him 
to  superintend  any  type  of  construction. 
He  believes  it  is  a  decided  asset  to  him 
in  his  present  position,  for  he  will  be 
able  to  supervise  any  construction  work 
w  hich  will  come  under  his  jurisdiction. 

It  was  in  1932,  during  the  depres- 
sion, that  he  placed  his  foot  on  the  first 
rung  of  the  ladder  which  took  him  to 
the  top  of  the  Department  of  Correc- 
tion. Having  just  completed  a  course 
at  Harvard  University,  he,  along  with 
millions  of  others,  was  seeking  employ- 
ment. He  saw  posted  a  notice  of  a  Civil 
Service  examination  designed  to  choose 
an  instructor  in  carpentry  and  building 
for  the  inmates  of  the  Deer  Island 
House  of  Correction.  He  took  the  ex- 
amination. Needless  to  say,  Paul  came 
out  high  man  and  walked  away  with 
the  appointment.  After  seven  years  of 


Commissioner  of  Correction 

this  work,  he  took  another  competitive 
Civil  Service  examination.  This  one 
was  to  prove  his  ability  to  take  charge 
of  all  construction  work  at  Deer  Island. 
W  hen  the  results  were  announced,  his 
name  again  headed  the  list  and  he  was 
given  the  job.  After  three  years  as  head 
of  construction,  he  was  made  Master  of 
this  same  House  of  Correction  in  1942. 
It  was  his  thirteen  years  of  experience 
with,  and  intimate  knowledge  of,  the 
problems  of  prison  institutions  that 
made  him  Commissioner  of  Correction. 

The  Commissioner  delights  in  talk- 
ing of  his  family.  He  is  married  to  the 
former  Mary  E.  Eagen,  who  was  a  so- 
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cial  worker  and  then  a  school  teacher  in 
Pittsfield,  Mass.  She  studied  at  the 
Columbia  University  School  of  Social 
Work  in  New  York  City.  Their  mar- 
riage is  the  result  of  a  meeting  which  is 
often  described  in  stories  but  rarely 
occurs  to  'real  people.'  About  six  years 
ago,  Paul  was  oil  a  train  going  to  Cali- 
fornia. Miss  Eagen  was  on  the  same 
train.  "We  got  to  talking,  as  people  do 
on  trains,"  said  Mr.  Doyle.  "One  thing 
led  to  another,  and  we  got  married 
about  a  year  later." 

Asked  if  his  wife  is  still  carrying  on 
with  teaching  or  social  work,  he  laugh- 
ingly replied,  "She  hasa  full  time  job 
taking  care  of  three  little  socialites." 
The  Doyles  are  the  proud  parents  of 
three  girls,  aged  10  months,  22  months 
and  three  and  one  half  years.  Like  all 
proud  papas.  Mr.  Doyle  likes  to  relate 
the  bon  mots  of  his  offspring.  "It's  a 
complete  mystery  to  my  oldest  daugh- 


ter how  I  can  go  through  the  East  Bos- 
ton tunnel,  in  a  state  car.  without  hav- 
ing to  pay  the  toll.  And  every  night 
when  I  come  home,  she  asks  me, 
'Daddy,  did  you  vote  for  Tobin  to- 
day ?'  " 

His  family  seems  to  consume  most 
of  his  time  and  thoughts  away  from  the 
office,  for  he  admits  to  no  particular 
hobbies.  He  does,  however,  express  a 
fondness  for  music.  "It's  probably  a  re- 
sult of  ushering  at  Symphony  Hall  for 
six  years  during  my  spare  time  years 
ago.  During  this  time  I  met  and  enjoyed 
talking  with  many  of  the  great  artists 
of  the  musical  world,  including  Jascha 
Heifetz.  Fritz  Kreisler  and  the  late 
Sergei  Rachmaninoff.  Many  years 
later,  while  attending  a  concert  of  the 
Philadelphia  Symphony  Orchestra  at 
Carnegie  Hall  in  New  York.  I  hap- 
pened to  occupy  the  seat  next  to  Rach- 
maninoff. This  was  about  two  months 
before  his  death.  We  had  a  grand  time 
talking  about  Symphony  Hall  and 
many  other  things." 

These  reminiscences  are  very  pleas- 
ant to  him,  but  he  always  reverts  to  the 
topic  that  is  uppermost  in  his  mind,  his 
present  duties.  He  has  many  plans  for 
the  improvement  of  the  penal  institu- 
tions in  Massachusetts :  but  because 
these  are  not  definitely  formulated  as 
yet.  he  is  reluctant  to  say  much  about 
them.  During  his  first  tour  of  inspec- 
tion as  Commissioner,  however,  he 
found  the  kitchen  of  the  Charlestown 
Prison  "obsolete,  unsanitary  and  in- 
adequate." Not  one  to  delay  about  im- 
portant matters,  he  has  already  gone 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee to  ask  for  an  appropriation  of  $25.- 
000  to  correct  this  condition.  He  is 
also  very  much  interested  in  a  new  fire- 
proof nursery  at  the  Women's  Reform- 
atory in  Framingham.  The  present 
nursery  has  been  called  a  fire  hazard. 
The  request  for  the  wherewithal  to 
construct  the  new  one  has  also  been 
put  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. Though  there  are  other  im- 
provements to  be  made  there  in  the 
future,  he  considers  this  the  most  vital. 

"I  am  particularly  interested  in  the 
furtherance  of  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial projects  in  the  penal  institutions. 
The  desk  I  write  on  was  built  by  the 
inmates  of  the  Concord  Reformatory.  I 
would  like  to  see  the  herds  of  cattle  in 
our  state  institutions  equal  those  of  the 


states  of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin, 
where  some  of  the  greatest  dairy  cattle 
in  the  country  are  raised.  These  would 
supply  milk  and  dairy  products  to  the 
prisoners  and  would  be  a  source  of  in- 
come for  each  institution.  Deer  Island 
gets  an  income  of  $1500  a  month  from 
supplying  the  prisons  on  Long  Island." 

Three  years  ago,  he  fathered  the  plan 
for  the  use  of  a  cafeteria  at  the  House 
of  Correction  at  Deer  Island.  "It's  an 
ideal  way  of  serving  food  in  any  prison 
institution.  Not  only  is  it  very  success- 
ful, but  it  shows  a  substantial  saving 
in  food  costs.  Each  prisoner  has  an 
opportunity  to  select  what  he  wants,  to 
eat.  That  way,  we  eliminate  the  waste 
of  food.  When  a  complete  meal  is 
served  through  a  slide  in  the  wall  two 
feet  high  by  one  foot  wide,  as  is  done 
in  Charlestown,  food  which  the  men 
don't  care  to  eat  has  to  be  thrown 
away."  His  eyes  glow  with  pleasure  as 
he  describes  his  pet  project.  Bridge- 
water.  Concord  and  the  Norfolk  prison 
colony,  following  his  lead,  have  adopted 
the  cafeteria  system. 

As  Commissioner  of  Correction,  Mr. 
Doyle  has  many  duties.  The  five  state 
institutions  are  directly  under  his  con- 
trol, and,  in  addition,  he  is  charged  with 
the  duty  of  inspecting  the  seventeen 
county  Houses  of  Correction.  There 
are  approximately  6,000  inmates  in  the 
various  prisons  throughout  the  Com- 
monwealth. 5,000  of  them  are  housed 
in  the  state  institutions,  the  remaining 
number  being  confined  to  the  Houses 
of  Correction.  Deer  Island  is  the  larg- 
est of  the  latter  group,  taking  care  of 
about  500  prisoners.  The  one  in  Green- 
field is  the  smallest — present  popula- 
tion, 11  male  inmates.  1150  men  and 
women,  most  of  them  Civil  Service  ap- 
pointees, are  employed  by  the  system. 
Heading  such  a  large  system  is  a  great 
responsibility,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  Commissioner  Doyle  is  well  quali- 
fied to  cope  with  any  problems  that  may 
arise.  He  is  very  much  in  favor  of 
Civil  Service  regulations  and  the  pro- 
tection they  afford  to  those  who  come 
under  them.  His  career  is  proof  of  the 
fact  that  even  within  a  tremendous  or- 
ganization like  Civil  Service,  outstand- 
ing ability  can  be  recognized.  Mr.  Doyle 
didn't  even  know  that  he  was  about  to 
become  the  Commissioner  of  Correc- 
tion until  the  day  before  the  appoint- 
ment w  as  made.  It  was  a  complete  sur- 
prise to  him.    — Geraldine  Morse 


irs  NEW! 

And  so  is  &ommunifyUQ9  fra- 
grance that  helps  hair  stay  romantic! 
at  better  cosmetic  counters 


HAIR  PREPARATIONS 
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Om  Meat  Rail 

"One  Meat  Ball"  is  the  latest  of  a 
long  line  of  what  may  be  called  non- 
sense tunes.  Its  predecessors,  for  those 
who  do  not  recognize  this  particu- 
lar member  of  the  species,  include 
"Mairzy  Doats''  and  "The  Music  Goes 
Round  and  Round,"  to  mention  but 
two. 

Sharaf's  felt  that  the  meat  ball  song 
was  an  affront  to  Boston  pride,  and 
put  a  researcher  to  work  on  it  imme- 
diately. 

They  have  come  up  with  the  follow- 
ing interesting  information.  Unlike  the 
rest  of  the  nonsense  songs,  which  have 
originated  in  the  brains  of  Tin  Pan 
Alley  lyricists,  the  original  version 
came  from,  believe  it  or  not.  the  halls 
of  Harvard.  It  was  written  by  George 
Martin  Lane,  Professor  of  Latin  at 
Harvard  in  1885.  The  poem  was  based 
upon  his  own  humiliating  experience. 
Through  the  courtesy  of  Sharaf's.  the 
original  lyrics  follow  : 

There  was  a  man  went  up  and  down 


To 


>eek  a  dinner  through  the  town. 


What  wretch  is  he  who  wife  forsakes 
Who  best  of  jam  and  waffles  makes. 
He  feels  his  cash  to  know  his  pence 
He  finds  at  last  a  right  cheap  place 
And  enters  in  with  modest  face. 
The  bill  of  fare  he  searches  through 
To  see  what  his  six  cent  will  do. 
The  cheapest  viand  of  them  all 
Is  \2l/i  cents  for  two  fishballs. 
The  waiter  he  to  him  doth  call 
And  gently  whispers,  "One  fish  ball." 
The  waiter  roars  it  through  the  hall. 
The  guests,  they  start  at  "One  fish 
ball." 

The  guest  then  says,  quite  ill  at  east. 
"A  piece  of  bread,  sir.  if  you  please.*' 
The  waiter  roars  it  through  the  hall. 
"We  don't  give  bread  with  one  fish 
ball." 

During  the  Civil  W  ar,  the  ballad  was 
translated  into  Italian  by  Professor 
Francis  J.  Child.  Later,  he  and  Tames 
Russell  Lowell  wrote  a  one-act  opera 
around  it  called  "II  Pesceballo."  The 
late  Charles  Eliot  Norton  wrote  the 
introduction. 

Sharaf's  are  doing  their  best  to  give 
credit  where  it  is  due,  and  they  want 
Boston  and  Harvard  to  have  their 
share  of  the  spotlight.  In  order  to  do 
this,  they  are  explaining  the  history  in 
their  advertising  space. 


IR 


Immortal  melody  of  love  from  the  golden  voice  of  a  violin,  captured  in  a 

glorious  perfume — to  play  on  the  strings  of  a  lady's  heart.  i^traMtiari, 
moving,  mellow  fragrance  for  romantic  moments — forever  engraved  in  timeless  memory. 

In  the  famous  gold -encrusted  Crown,  7.50,  13.50,  25.00,  plus  tax. 


711  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


In  fact,  I  love  to  tell  my  age  — and  watch  the  surprised 
looks.  It's  then  I'm  prouder  than 

ever  of  my  soft,  smooth  skin  . . .  my 
dewy-fresh  look.  For  that  I  thank . . . 


DISTINGUISHED   FOR  HAND-1LCNDED  I  POWDER  AND  EXQUISITE  COSMETICS 


Creamy  Liquid  Cleanser 
The  Answer  to  Quick, 
Thorough  Cleansing 

Slattery's  takes  great  pride  in  otter- 
ing you  this  complexion  prelude  to 
radiant  new  beauty  ...  in  anticipation 
of  your  first  woes  of  Summer !  Feather 
Touch,  a  creamy  rich  liquid  cleanser,  is 
soft,  soothing  and  lubricating  .  .  .  boast- 
ing a  net  result  of  facial  beauty.  Perfect 
complement  to  attractive  Slattery  cos- 
tumes ! 

Ask  Miss  Mary  Finnerty,  charming 
Slattery  Charles-of-the-Ritz  technician, 
for  her  expert  advice  on  your  complex- 
ion problems.  And  in  most  cases  she'll 
suggest  Feather  Touch  because  it's  so 
gentle,  requires  no  rubbing,  no  massag- 
ing, no  waiting  for  cream  to  melt  .  .  . 
for  this  liquid  cleanser  goes  on  easily, 
comes  off  the  same  way.  But  best  of 
all,  it's  so  gentle  and  soft  .  .  .  and  oh, 
how  thoroughly  it  does  cleanse,  quickly, 
too.  The  answer  to  a  busy  woman's 
prayer ! 


PARIS 


LONDON 


MONTREAL 


NEW  YOR< 


Miss  Finnerty  will  also  tell  you  how- 
pleasant  it  is  to  use  Feather  Touch. 
How  lightly  it  goes  on.  how  delicately 
soft  your  skin  feels.  And  what  a  glow- 
ing feeling  it  leaves ! 

A  little  goes  so  far  because  every 
drop  goes  to  work  the  minute  you 
smooth  it  on.  and  so  thoroughlv ! 
Feather  Touch  should  be  applied  to 
face  and  throat,  then  gently  worked 
onto  the  skin  with  tire  fingertips  using 
a  light  upward  motion.  Removing  it  is 
done  simply  with  a  cleansing  tissue. 
Feather  Touch  should  be  followed  by 
skin  freshener  which  is  applied  over 
face  and  throat  with  a  cotton  pad  first 
moistened  with  cold  water.  Women 
with  oily  skin  should  follow  this  with  a 
mild  astringent  applied  the  same  way. 

Feather  Touch  conies  in  a  frosty  flat 
oval  bottle  that  fits  snugly  into  the 
palm  of  your  hand.  Conveniently  sized, 
too,  so  that  you  can  carry  it  with  you 
in  your  handbag  along  with  all  your 
other  necessary  personals,  priced  from 
1.25  to  6.00,  plus  tax.  And  you'll  find  it 
at  Slattery's  popular  Charles-of-the- 
Ritz  beauty  bar,  street  floor,  Boston, 
Brookline,  Wellesley. 


Revlox's  new  make-up  color  is  just 
plain  "Dynamite"!  It  is  designed  to 
plav  an  important  supporting  role  to 
your  summer  bare  costumes.  Finger- 
tips, lips  and  toe-tips  touched  off  with 
Dynamite  are  sure  to  be  a  "stop-look- 
and-listen"  signal.  Revlon's  new  color 
is  an  unadulterated  red-red,  a  clear, 
clean  red,  full  of  punch  and  life  and 
just  what  we  have  been  hoping  for.  It 
is  the  kind  of  versatile  red  that  we 
knew  would  come  along  to  brighten 
our  spring  and  summer  days.  You'll 
like  this  explosive  cosmetic  color  in 
nail  enamel  and  lipstick.  And  with 


Dorothy  Gray's  Portrait  Pink  package. 

these  you  will  want  to  wear  the  beauti- 
ful Sheer  Dynamite  face  powder,  a 
warm  shade  that  is  excitingly  different, 
yet  wearable. 

Delightful  Twins 

[f  you  have  never  had  the  delightful 
Moss  Rose  twins — Balm  and  Cologne 
— by  Charles  of  the  Ritz,  you  are  really 
missing  something.  The  fragrance  is  a 
charming,  lingering,  sentimental  sort 
which  is  grand  for  any  time  of  day. 
The  vases  holding  the  Scented  Balm 
and  Cologne  are  so  handsome  that 
you'll  want  to  keep  them  long  after 
their  contents  have  been  fully  enjoyed. 
The  Moss  Rose  twins  make  a  wonder- 
ful gift  for  the  weekend  hostess,  birth- 
day, or  any  gift-giving  occasion. 

Pretty  Pink 

Now  that  Spring  is  here  and  you  either 
have  bought  some  new  clothes  or  are 
planning  to,  you'll  also  want  a  new 
face.  And  you  can  have  one  for  the 
asking!  Just  ask  for  Prince  Matcha- 


belli's  Pretty  I 'ink  make-up  at  your 
favorite  cosmetic  counter.  You'll  find 
foundation  cream  in  smooth  textures, 
creamy  or  liquid  as  you  prefer,  you'll 
find  cream  or  dry  rouge,  eye-shadow, 
and  as  a  final  touch,  a  Pretty  Pink  lip- 
stick, which  is  all  the  name  implies. 
These  are  Duchess  of  York  prepara- 
tions, which  means  they  carry  the  de- 
lightful lilac  fragrance  of  that  intriguing 
perfume.  Pretty  Pink  seems  to  have 
the  happy  faculty  of  appearing  to  take 
away  that  weary  look.  But  see  for 
yourself  how  much  brighter,  prettier 
it  can  make  you  look  and  how  much 
more  becoming  your  new  clothes  will 
appear. 

Silky  Smooth 

Le  Soxier  has  done  it  again — this 
time  with  a  nice  new  dusting  powder — 


Revlon's  Oil  Fast — magic  for  the 
fingertips. 

sixteen  ounces  of  soft,  silky  smooth 
powder,  complete  with  a  plump  vel- 
vety powder  puff,  in  a  choice  of  three 
fragrances — bouquet,  gardenia  or  apple 
blossom.  In  other  words,  the  new  Le 
Sonier  dusting  powder  is  the  usual  Le 
Sonier  fine  value  plus  the  feminine 
appeal  with  which  they  have  already 
risen  to  fame  with  their  refillable  bath 
mitts. 

Portrait  of  a  Lady 

"Portrait  Pixk,"  Dorothy  Gray's 
newest  make-up  shade,  is  a  vibrant 
color  to  emphasize  that  'iook  of  a 
lady"  trend.  Portrait  Pink  in  lipstick, 
rouge  and  face  powder,  has  been  cre- 
ated by  Dorothy  Gray  to  meet  the 
demand    for   a   pink    that    is  strong 


enough  to  flatter  almost  any  complex- 
ion and  yet  sentimental  enough  to  sat- 
isfy the  surge  towards  prettiness.  The 
Portrait  Pink  package  holds  a  portrait 
of  a  lovely  lady  framed  in  plexiglass. 
An  outstanding  portrait  painter  did  the 
picture,  but  if  you  prefer,  it  may  be 
removed  and  any  picture  substituted 
in  the  attractive  little  frame. 

Cosmetic  News 

Have  you  heard  the  latest  cosmetic 
news?  It  is  very  exciting  and  after 
using  one  of  these  wonderful  new  prod- 
ucts you'll  wonder  how  in  the  world 
you  ever  got  along  without  it.  Xo  more 
waving  your  hands  around  in  mid-air 
coaxing  your  nail  polish  to  hurry  and 
dry.  As  new  as  tomorrow,  these  prep- 
arations will  dry  and  set  your  polish  in 
no  time  at  all.  One  of  them  is  called 
"Instant-Dri"  by  La  Cross.  This  is  a 
crystal  clear  liquid  which  you  use  just 
a  minute  after  your  manicure,  and 
presto,  your  nail  polish  is  dry  and 
smooth  as  a  whistle.  Here  is  how  it's 
done — after  the  last  coat  of  nail  polish 
has  been  applied — pause  for  just  one 
minute.  Then  apply  a  thin  film  of 
Instant-Dri  just  as  you  would  nail  pol- 
ish. Again  wait  for  just  a  minute — 
then  take  a  piece  of  cleansing  tissue 


Moss  Rose  Twins — balm  and  cologne- 
by  Charles  of  the  Rita 


and  lightly  wipe  the  excess  from  each 
nail.  "Oil-Fast"  by  Revlon  is  a  similar 
preparation.  It  is  like  the  touch  of  a 
magic  wand  over  your  fingertips.  There 
are  others  on  the  market  and  still 
others  to  come.  These  preparations  are 
really  something  to  sing  about  and  are 
certainly  the  happiest  to  cross  the 
beauty  path  in  many  a  day. 


BOSTON 

WELLESLEY 

PROVIDENCE 


Discriminating 
Hostesses 

naturally  turn  to  Jones 
McDuffee  for  lovely  china 
and  glassware.  For  six 
generations  Tones  McDuffee 
has  been  serving  New 
Englanders  who  insist  on 
distinctive  quality  in 
tulileware. 


m 


2nd  car  stop  beyond 
Kenmore  Square 


JONES,  McDUFFEE  &  STRATTON 


Essence  of  Spring 

The  violet  perfume  created  by  the 
house  of  Tuvache  is,  like  the  first  deep 
purple  violet  to  bloom,  the  very  essence 
of  Spring.  The  deep,  luscious  fragrance, 
memory-provoking  in  its  sweetness 
and  expressive  of  all  that  is  feminine, 
is  even  more  than  an  expression  of 
many  moods.  A  whiff  of  this  rich  per- 
fume may  bring  on  the  mood  to  love, 
or  to  remember,  or  to  enjoy  that  in- 
tangible young-and-gay  feeling  that  is 
an  inevitable  accompaniment  to  Spring. 
Which  comes  first — the  mood  or  the 
perfume — is.  of  course,  of  small  mat- 
ter, once  the  stopper  of  Tuvache's  Vio- 
let is  lifted  and  the  spell  of  its  magic 
is  cast.  You  will  want  to  go  on  using 
it  forever !  In  order  to  achieve  the  full 
effect  of  a  fine  perfume,  remember  how 
it  should  be  applied — not  just  dumped 
in  one  spot —  but  in  touches,  so  that  in 
movement  a  subtle  fragrance  is  misted 
around  you.  Use  a  drop  or  two  at  your 
hairline  and  on  your  handkerchief, 
your  veil,  the  hem  of  your  skirt,  the 
inside  of  your  bag.  Or,  make  a  little 
cotton  "amulet"  to  wear  inside  your 
gown,  simply  by  saturating  a  tiny  ball 
of  cotton  with  the  scent,  and  tying  it 
inside  a  small  square  of  chiffon.  Spring 
will  not  be  a  little  late  this  year  if  you 
surround  yourself  with  that  aura  of 
violet  petals ! 

Romance  at  a  Glance 
Pink  Champagne,  newest  color  from 
the  palette  of  Helena  Rubinstein,  is  a 
rosy,  warm  shade  for  lips,  cheeks  and 
fingertips.  I  lelena  Rubinstein,  aware  of 
the  fact  that  women  are  becoming  more 
color-conscious  each  day.  has  captured 
the  magic  of  Pink  Champagne  in  five 
color-related  make-up  aids  ■ —  Pink 
Champagne  lipstick,  rouge,  in  cream 
or  Compact  form;  cream  tint  founda- 
tion, that  remarkable  make-up  that  is 
not  a  cake  or  a  cream,  but  combines 
the  happy  elements  of  both :  face  pow- 
der in  two  specialized  types,  one  for 
oily  skin,  another  for  dry  skin,  and 
Pink  Champagne  nail  groom,  a  make- 
up for  the  finger-tips.  Fabric  houses 
and  designers  have  adopted  Pink 
Champagne  as  a  fashion  color  for 
spring  and  summer.  Deep,  vibrant,  and 
exciting,  Pink  Champagne  will  spell 
joy  and  gay  romance  for  any  woman 
who  wears  it.  In  other  words  it's 
"romance  at  a  glance !" 


Copley  I 
L  Coiffures  j 

Distinctive  styling  for 
the  exciting  season 
ahead  .  .  .  the  finest 
coiffure  artists  at  your 
service. 

ainpley  JJlaza  Sjotel 

Boston,  Mass. 


Suite  101-107 
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COOLEYS  »* 

Established  1860 

English  Leather 
Billfolds 

Ch  ina  and  Gl  ass 

34  Newbury  St. 
KEN.  3827  Boston 


For  Corsages 

and 

Bouquets 


CALL 

Sidney  Hoffman,  Jr. 

FLORIST 
HOTEL  KENMORE 
490  Commonwealth  Ave. 
Telephone  KENmore  8875 

OPEN  EVENINGS 
AND  SUNDAYS 

Flowers  Telegraphed 
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CALL  KENMORE  5350 

don't  take  chances 

store 
your 

Furs 

in  our  cold-air  vaults 

#  STANDARD  RATES 

•  FULL  PROTECTION 

HAVE  YOUR  FURS 
HOLLANDERIZED 
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AMSON 


and 


UBBARD 


Boylston  at  Arlington  St. 
Subway  at  Door 
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<The  E.  B.  Horn  Co. 

Established  1839 

Jewelers 

DIAMONDS  -  WATCHES 
GOLD  JEWELRY 
SILVERWARE 

429  Washington  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 

Telephone  LIBerty  3903 


Oijilvic  Sisters'  neiv  hair  fragrance, 
Communique. 


Fragrant  Hair 

For  ages,  women  have  grown  mildly 
bitter  about  "pantry  hair,"  a  by-prod- 
uct of  cooking  that  has  led  many  a  sane 
gal  to  worry  her  family  by  insisting, 
doggedly,  that  her  hair  smells  like  the 
food  she's  been  cooking.  The  Ogilvie 
Sisters  offer  Communique  to  counter- 
act this  nuisance.  Your  hair  would  just 
as  soon  smell  nice  as  not,  and  a  touch 
of  Communique  followed  by  a  light 
brushing  will  impart  a  lovely  fragrance 
which  lasts  and  lasts. 

— Carol  Thomas 


Elisabeth   Arden's  Mille  Flours,  frag- 
rance of  a  thousand  fUnccrs,  noiv  avail- 
able in  Flower  Mist. 


FoRGETFULNESS 
In  the  sorrow  of  my  heart, 
I  quite  forgot  that  others  live; 
In  the  greatness  of  my  gift, 
I  quite  forgot  that  others  give. 

Mary  Boardman 


"Right  Dress"  is  the  or- 
der of  the  day!  So  greet 
the  new  season  gallantly 
in  clothes  chosen  from 
our  exciting  Spring  col- 
lection. 

it 

63  CENTRAL  STREET 
WELLESLEY,  MASS. 
Tel.  3277 


BROOKLINE 
FEDERAL  SAVINGS 
AND  LOAN 
ASSOCIATION 

TWELVE   NINETY. NINE 
BEACON  STREET 
COOLIDGE  CORNER 
• 

Savings  accounts  insured 
up  to  S5000 
• 

Consult  us  when  purchasing 
your  new  home 

LONgwood  8380 
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M<HM&i:  MuAd&i,  Mif  Sweet 


These  here  "troubled  times"  have 
brought  about  many  changes.  That's  a 
trite  statement,  but  the  movie  under 
discussion  is  one  small  bit  of  proof  that 
times  have  changed.  In  Murder,  My 
Sweet,  Dick  Powell,  well  and  widely 
known  to  the  movie-going  public  as  a 
cinema  songbird,  gets  the  chance  to 
play  a  rough-tough  dramatic  character. 
To  his  credit  and  your  enjoyment,  he 
comes  through  with  a  sock  perform- 
ance. 

Murder,  My  Szveet  is  the  screen  ver- 
sion of  Raymond  Chandler's  best-sell- 
ing murder  mystery.  Those  of  you  who 
have  read  the  book  remember  the  fast 
pace  of  the  action  and  the  sustained 
suspense  to  the  end.  RKO  Radio  has 
pinned  both  of  these  murder-mystery 
musts  down  on  film  in  a  way  that  will 
keep  you  busy  watching  every  reel. 

Dick  Powell,  as  the  hard-boiled  priv- 
ate detective,  has  two  good  co-starring 
assistants  in  the  attractive  persons  of 
Claire  Trevor  and  Anne  Shirley.  Both 
give  polished  performances  which  keep 
the  film  stepping  at  a  fast  pace. 

W  ithout  ruining  the  climax  of  the 
movie  for  you,  this  much  of  Murder. 
My  Sweet  can  be  told.  Dick  Powell,  as 
the  private  "dick,"  is  hired  by  oversize 
ex-convict  Moose  to  find  his  girl  friend 
Yelma.  During  the  eight  years  Moose 
has  spent  in  prison,  his  girl  friend  has 
dropped  completely  from  sight.  Her  old 
hangouts  and  friends  deny  that  they 
know  where  she  is  or  what  she  is  doing, 
and  the  detective's  job  is  complicated 
by  Moose's  impatience  to  locate  Velma. 

Cases  start  coming  in  bunches  for 
Powell  when  a  smooth  young  man  hires 
him  to  go  along  while  he  pays  cash  to 
jewel  thieves  who  have  stolen  a  valu- 
able jade  necklace  from  the  wife  of  a 
rich  art  connoisseur.  The  trip  to  the 
rendezvous  winds  up  in  murder,  and 
mixes  the  private  detective  up  in  more 
trouble,  more  beatings  and  more  action 
than  any  guy  should  have  to  take. 

Dick  Powell,  once  a  choir  boy  in  Mt. 
View,  Arkansas,  does  an  impressive 
acting  job  in  his  first  rough-tough  role. 
And  after  years  of  crooning  on  the 
screen,  his  step  forward  as  an  actor  will 
keep  all  of  his  old  fans  and  win  plenty 
of  new  ones  for  him. 

Recently  in  Rostnn  for  the  press 


showing  of  Murder,  My  Sweet,  Powell 
admitted  that  it  was  true  that  he  in- 
tended to  leave  the  screen  if  he  was  kept 
in  pretty-boy  singing  roles.  Being  typed 
is  nice  for  the  pocketbook  but  hard  on 
the  actor,  and  Powell  "wanted  out." 
The  chance  came  when  RKO  Radio 
offered  him  the  private  detective  role 
in  Murder,  My  Sweet, 

When  you  see  the  picture,  it  won't 
be  hard  to  see  why  Boston  newspaper 
people  went  all  out  in  praise  for 
Powell's  work.  He  takes  such  a  toss- 
ing around,  however,  that  you  might 
like  to  know  that  he  is  still  6  feet  tall. 


the  "cops"  you  see  around  your  city 
than  like  "type"  officers  or  detectives. 
Otto  Kreuger.  in  a  rather  small  role  of 
"psychic  healer"  deals  a  fine  acting  job 
off  the  top  of  the  deck.  He  doesn't  last 
long  in  the  picture  for  the  good  reason 
that  he  gets  himself  neatly  murdered. 

Although  the  unmasking  of  the 
guilty  person  comes  as  pretty  much  of 
a  surprise,  this  isn't  a  fault.  It's  a  logi- 
cal thing.  W  hich  is  by  way  of  saying 
that  Murder.  My  Szveet  is  one  of  the 
best  murder-mystery  pictures  to  come 
your  way.  Dick  Powell,  in  a  new  tvpe 
of  role,  is  also  a  winner  in  the  proceed- 
ings. 

— B.  K.  P. 


Dick  Powell  has  a  new  kind  of  role  in  MURDER.  MV  Sll'EET 


weighs  175  pounds,  has  blue  eyes,  and 
has  not  been  permanently  marred  by 
the  beating  handed  him  in  the  picture. 

A  final  remark  or  two  about  the  pic- 
ture is  in  order.  The  photography  is 
powerfully  effective  in  creating  the 
suspense  and  holding  it  to  a  high  level 
throughout.  Several  sequences  shot  in 
the  "sanitarium"  to  which  Powell  is 
taken  will  make  you  as  dizzy  and  con- 
fused as  the  battered  detective.  The 
casting,  too,  has  been  way  above  par. 
For  a  change,  the  police  are  more  like 


Let  me  tell  you  about  something 
very  beautiful.  Let  me  tell  you  about 

Tree  Grows  in  Brooklyn. 

Let  me  tell  you  how  authentically, 
how  untaintedly  20th  Century-Fox  has 
reproduced  Betty  Smith's  touching 
story. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  Dorothy  Mc- 
Guire  as  Mrs.  Xolan — Mrs.  Xolan  who 
covers  her  inner  emotions  with  a  hard- 
ened exterior  in  order  to  protect  her 
two  children  from  the  bad  influences 
and  thoughts  which  alwavs  surround 
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them,  who  even  forbids  her  own  sister 
to  associate  with  them.  And  let  me  tell 
von  about  how.  as  she  is  about  to  ex- 
perience childbirth  a  third  time,  she 
realizes  how  much  of  life  she  has  really 
lost,  how  her  own  daughter  has  become 
estranged  from  her  through  this  cold 
intensity  of  purpose  she  has  effected. 
And  she  realizes  then,  too,  her  over- 
whelming love  for  her  dead  husband, 
fohnny,  whose  dream-fantasies — his 
only  comfort  for  his  inadequacies — she 
continually  shattered.  Let  me  tell  you 
about  Dorothy  McGuire's  Mrs.  Nolan, 
a  studied  masterpiece. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  James  Dunn, 
in  a  come-back  role  which  conceals  an 
Academy  Award.  Let  me  tell  you  how 
wonderful  he  is,  whether  as  Johnny, 
the  idle  dreamer  who  conjurs  up  glori- 
ous pipedreams  of  "sunny  France,"  or 
as  Johnny,  the  singing  waiter,  who  real- 
izes all  too  well  that  his  meager  talents 
have  not  kept  his  family  always  fed  or 
properly  clothed.  Let  me  tell  you  about 
Johnny  Nolan,  seated  at  an  old  piano, 
singing  Annie  Laurie  in  a  cracked 
voice,  with  tears  of  realization  in  his 
eyes  that  his  hopes  of  a  Xew  York  sing- 
ing career  have  waited  too  long  for 
fulfillment.  Let  me  recall  Johnny  Nolan 
kissing  his  daughter  goodnight  in  a 
dimly  lit  room  a  few  hours  before  he 
dies.  Let  me  recall  James  Dunn,  for 
he  is  Johnny  Nolan. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  a  new  star, 
Peggy  Ann  Garner,  a  real  actress  with 
a  wistful  kind  of  personality  which  can 
force  laughter  from  a  tough  audience 
one  minute,  wring  tears  from  it  the 
next.  Let  me  tell  you  about  Peggy  Ann 
Garner  as  little  Francie  Nolan,  for  it 
is  something  not  to  forget. 

And,  finally,  let  me  tell  you  about 
two  old  favorites  of  yours,  most  excel- 
lent in  their  important  roles :  Joan 
Blondell  as  cheap,  loveable  Aunt  Cissy, 
and  Lloyd  Nolan  as  Officer  McShane. 
You'll  want  to  remember  them  too,  not 
as  Blondell  and  Nolan,  but  as  Aunt 
Cissy  and  Officer  McShane.  For  they 
too  are  Miss  Smith's  creations  brought 
momentarily  to  life. 

Two  better-than-average  "B"  pro- 
ductions currently  about  Boston  are 
Republic's  Earl  Carroll  Vanities  and 
United  Artist's  Three  is  a  Family. 
Vanities  employs  a  time-worn  theme 


last  seen  to  advantage  in  Warner's 
Princess  O'Rourke  one  year  ago,  but 
the  work  of  such  enjoyable  performers 
as  Constance  Moore,  Dennis  O'Keefe, 
Eve  Arden.  Woody  Herman  and  his 
Band  and  Otto  Kruger  as  Earl  Carroll, 
together  with  some  attractive  floor 
show  routines  lifts  the  picture  into  the 
higher  entertainment  brackets. 

Three  is  a  Family,  as  produced  by 
Sol  Lesser,  is  considerably  more  amus- 
ing than  the  stage  play,  I  think.  "The 
story  of  a  careless  stork"  is  one  long 
laugh  from  start  to  finish,  with  Charlie 
Ruggles,  Fay  Bainter,  Marjorie  Rey- 
nolds, Helen  Broderick,  Hattie  Mc- 
Daniel  and  Arthur  Lake  providing 
most  of  the  fun.  Edward  Ludwig  has 
directed  snappily. 

Still  desperately  in  need  of  a  good 
scenario,  something  they  have  not  had 


for  some  three  or  four  pictures  now, 
Abbott  and  Costello  are  back  again,  this 
time  in  Here  Come  the  Co-eds.  The 
idea  of  A  &  C  invading  a  girl's  college 
sounds  funnier  on  paper  than  it  is  on 
the  screen.  Phil  Spitalny  and  his  Hour 
of  Charm  All-girl  Orchestra  are  in  it 
too.  .  .  .  Back  at  popular  prices  is  the 
spectacular  Paramount  adaptation  of 
Hemingway's  For  Whom  The  Bell 
T oils.  The  film  is  still  too  long,  but  that 
is  a  minor  point  when  you  take  into 
consideration  Katina  Paxinou's  Pilar 
(Academy  Award  performance),  In- 
grid  Bergman's  Maria,  Akim  Tamir- 
off 's  Pablo,  Gary  Cooper's  Roberto,  the 
magnificent  technicolor  photography, 
Sam  Wood's  splendid  direction  anf 
Victor  Young's  outstanding  musical 
score.  The  Bell  still  tolls  most  vigor- 
ously. 

— R.  B.  R. 


And  ivhat  has  mother's  little  man  built  with  his  tool  chest? 


^Ueatte:  A  Place,  0/  QuA,  Ouut 


By  this  time.  Elliott  Xugent's  new  play 
will  have  braved  the  Broadway  critics 
and  gone  on  to  success  or  flopdom. 
From  the  Boston  preview  of  A  Play  of 
Our  Own.  the  chances  of  success 
looked  good — with  minor  surgery  per- 
formed to  remove  the  melodramatic 
touches.  But  the  play  is  worth  discus- 
sion because  of  the  bitter  irony  of  its 
minor  theme. 

Set  again,  the  backdrop  of  a  small 
Ohio  city  in  1919,  during  the  period 
following  World  War  1  when  Wilson 
was  fighting  to  win  support  for  his 
League  and  women  were  feeling  their 
first  big  moral  emancipation,  A  Place 
of  Our  Own  effectively  underscores 
the  discouragement  and  readjustments 
necessary  for  a  returned  veteran  of  that 


war. 


Xo  one  who  saw  Xugent 's  new  play 
could  miss  the  bitter  parallel  between 
the  fight  for  peace  in  those  days  and  the 
current  tug-of-war  going  on  now.  San- 
tanaya's  saying :  "Those  who  cannot 
remember  the  past  are  condemned  to 
repeat  it"  is  the  thematic  peg  on 
which  Nugent  has  draped  his  effective 
message.  The  difficulty  in  tapping  A 
Place  of  Our  Own  for  the  Hall  of  Fame 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  domestic  tangle, 
the  broken  marriage,  and  the  almost 
melodramatic  way  in  which  "retribu- 
tion" catches  up  to  the  smug,  wealthy 
villain  of  the  piece,  Charles  Reddy,  is 
too  slapdash  to  give  the  serious  theme 
any  decent  support.  At  best  it  is  tough 
to  weave  a  social  message  into  the  warp 
of  a  domestic  tangle,  especially  a  tangle 
which  is  ageless  and  dateless. 

A  Place  of  Our  Own  is  concerned 
with  a  returned  soldier  who  wants  to 
support  Wilson's  dreams  and  bring  a 
more  liberal  policy  into  the  newspaper 
world  of  that  day.  David  Monroe,  the 
soldier  and  husband  of  Nancy  Reddy, 
is  fired  with  the  chances  his  newspaper 
job  in  a  nearby  big  city  will  give  him  to 
prevent  another  war.  On  his  arrival 
home,  his  father-in-law,  Charles  Reddy, 
offers  him  the  local  newspaper  as  a 
late  wedding  gift.  Reddy,  no  philan- 
thropist, makes  the  gift  because  lie 
wants  to  keep  his  daughter  as  his 
housekeeper  and  his  son-in-law  at 
home. 

Reddy.  a  rich  manufacturer,  obvi- 
ously    represents    the  conservative. 


short-sighted  citizen  who  wants  "busi- 
ness as  usual"  now  that  the  war  is 
over.  His  opinions  of  Wilson  and  his 
almost  crude  machinations  to  balk 
David's  hopes,  even  though  he  has  to 
force  infidelity  on  his  son-in-law,  are 
too  broadly  drawn.  They  overshadow 
the  irony  and  the  message  Xugent  tried 
to  draw.  But  Wilson's  aims,  the  atti- 
tudes of  the  influential  citizens,  and  the 
political  tug-of-war  going  on  through- 
out the  country  are  deftly  emphasized. 
Few  in  the  audience  could  miss  these 
facts  because  Xugent  has  let  them 
speak  for  themselves. 

Another  and  less  effectively  empha- 
sized condition  growing  out  of  World 
War  1  was  the  "moral  freedom" 
thrown  into  the  laps  of  the  women. 
Xugent  has  taken  this  as  the  motivation 
of  the  action.  Mary  Lorimer.  David's 
cousin,  has  been  hired  by  Reddy  as 
his  secretary,  perhaps  with  the  idea  of 
breaking  up  his  daughter's  marriage  in 
that  way,  although  this  is  never  made 
clear.  Anyway.  Mary,  still  in  love  with 
David,  is  constantly  thrown  into  con- 
tact with  the  Reddy  family.  When 
Charles  Reddy  ruins  David's  plan  to 
swing  the  politically  influential  citizens 
behind  Wilson,  David  immediately 
drops  into  the  waiting  arms  of  his 
cousin.  Nancy,  his  wife,  is  left  behind 
because  she  refused  to  leave  the  house 
on  a  minute's  notice. 

At  this  point,  the  League  of  Nations 
theme  is  dropped  out  of  A  Place  of 
Our  Own.  and  the  domestic  tangle  gets 


full  spotlight.  Unfortunately,  this 
doesn't  fulfill  the  possibilities  of  the 
play.  Charles  Reddy  is  too  much  of  a 
villain ;  David's  fall  from  the  marital 
pedestal  is  the  sort  of  thing  which  is 
understandable  to  the  audience  in  its 
presentation  but  it  is  given  no  tangible 
link  to  the  customs  of  the  day.  David 
and  Mary  going  off  together  was  a  lot 
less  typical  of  1919  than  it  is  shown  to 
be  in  A  Place  of  Our  Own.  In  short, 
after  a  good  running  start,  Xugent  for- 
got that  the  social  aspects  of  1919  have 
their  own  specially  tragic  consequences 
as  well  as  the  political  complications. 

Probably  the  brightest  spot  in  the 
whole  play  was  the  fine  and  laugh- 
winning  acting  of  J.  C.  Xugent  as 
grandfather  Sam  Reddy.  His  sensible, 
cynical  outlook  on  everything  made 
his  appearance  a  signal  for  general  re- 
joicing. Wendell  Corey,  as  David  Mon- 
roe, managed  a  nice  balance  as  the  hus- 
band and  crusading  newspaper  veteran. 
Jeanne  Cagney.  as  Xancy  Monroe, 
rated  orchids  for  making  her  father- 
dominated  wife  a  believable  and  enjoy- 
able characterization.  Robert  Keith,  as 
scheming  Charles  Reddy.  had  a  tough 
assignment  to  make  the  unscrupulous 
father  anything  but  a  caricature  of  a 
man.  But  a  little  pruning  by  Elliott 
Xugent  should  have  fixed  things  up 
fine. 

Those  1919  fashions  worn  by  the 
ladies  also  carried  a  message  of  warn- 
ing for  anyone  who  designs  clothes. 
Plays  of  the  early  1920's  ought  to  be 
costumed  in  modern  dress.  Whew ! 

— Barbara  Pearson 
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My  daughter  has  a  system  to  keep  track  of  her  boy  friends. 


Me+i  Who-  Paint  jo* 


"The  men  who  paint  for  fun"  are, 
individually,  doctors,  ministers,  heads 
of  manufacturing  concerns,  contractors, 
attorneys,  brokers,  clerks,  engineers, 
home  decorators  and  men  of  other 
trades  and  professions.  Collectively, 
they  compose  the  membership  of  the 
group  known  as  the  Boston  Business 
Men's  Art  Club. 

Founded  in  1927  by  the  late  Charles 
M.  Cox  of  Melrose,  the  art  club  is  this 
year  holding  its  eighteenth  annual  ex- 
hibition of  oil  paintings,  water  colors, 
and  drawings.  The  showing  will  start 
on  Monday,  April  16  at  one  o'clock, 
and  will  continue  through  Monday. 
April  30.  The  paintings  will  be  hung  in 
the  fourth  floor  gallery  of  the  Paine 
Furniture  Company,  81  Arlington 
Street. 

There  will  be  about  125  paintings  in 
the  exhibition.  Each  of  the  75  members 
may  hang  at  least  one  of  his  works. 
The  remaining  number  is  made  up  of 
the  works  which  have  been  found  es- 
pecially noteworthy. 

The  first  exhibition  was  literally 
front-page  news  in  the  Boston  Herald 
of  May  3,  1928.  It  was  described  as 
"one  of  the  most  unusual  exhibits  ever 
held  in  Boston."  Of  the  artists  present, 
it  was  said,  "It  was  a  strangely  con- 
ventional gathering.  .  .  .  There  were  no 
flowing  beards,  no  Monmartre  berets, 
no  W  indsor  ties,  none  of  the  accepted 
appurtenances  of  the  temperamental 
artist  in  his  moment  of  triumph." 

While  the  members  are  referred  to 
as  "the  men  who  paint  for  fun,"  they 
take  their  art  seriously.  A  study  of  their 
pictures  or  a  visit  to  one  of  their  meet- 
ings makes  this  evident. 

The  group  meets  twice  a  month  in 
the  Museum  School  classrooms,  which 
are  located  within  the  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts.  The  activities  include  studio 
work,  criticism  and  instruction  by 
prominent  artists,  lectures  and  trips  to 
points  of  interest  for  outdoor  sketching. 

Within  the  last  few  months,  meet- 
ings have  been  conducted  by  Arthur 
W.  Heintzleman,  Keeper  of  Prints  of 
the  Boston  Public  Library,  Russell 
Smith,  head  of  the  Museum  School, 
win)  lectured  on  landscape  painting 
and  projected  slides  of  outstanding  ex- 
amples for  the  men  to  see.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  lecture,  members  copied 


some  of  the  illustrations  and  then  had 
their  own  works  projected  on  the 
screen  for  criticism. 

Frank  Waldo  Murray  gave  a  dem- 
onstration of  his  work,  which  he 
presented  with  a  lecture  on  methods  of 
painting  portraits.  Andrew  Wyeth 
demonstrated  water  colors,  Emilie 
Gruppe  lectured  on  oil  painting,  and 


Charlotte  Lamson  acted  as  instructor 
for  a  life  class. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the 
recent  meetings  found  Arthur  Heintzle- 
man again  acting  as  instructor  and 
critic.  This  meeting  was  held  jointly 
with  the  Boston  Camera  Club,  and 
similarities  in  composition  of  the  works 
of  these  two  clubs  were  pointed  out. 

The  meetings  are  all  well  attended, 
though  the  numbers  vary  according  to 


A  view  of  last  year's  exhibition  at  the  Paine  galleries. 


A  group  of  business  men  giving  their  serious  attention  to  art. 
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WHERE  BOSTON  DINES  OUT 

The  Cafe  Royal 

FAMED  FOR  GOOD  FOOD 

QUICK  SERVICE  AND  MODERATE  PRICES 

IN  AN  ATMOSPHERE  OF  CHARM 


The  Tamworth  Bar 

AND 

Rendezvous  Cocktail 
Lounge 


TWO  POPULAR  SPOTS  FOR  REAL 
ENJOYMENT 


EXCLUSIVE  BAR  FOR  MEN 


the  subject  to  be  discussed. 

A  great  many  of  the  men  have 
studied  or  are  studying  privately. 
Charles  Cox  showed  an  interest  in  art 
early  in  life.  As  a  boy,  he  drew  pictures 
on  his  mother's  kitchen  table.  There 
was  fear  in  the  household  that  the  artis- 
tically inclined  youngster  might  never 
do  well  in  the  practical  world.  But  Mr. 
Cox  did  succeed  in  business,  and  then 
took  time  out  for  art.  In  the  early 
1900's,  he  studied  in  Paris  under 
Albert  Gendrot,  A.  W.  Sparks  and 
Valentine  Henneman.  From  1913  to 
1925.  other  matters  called  for  his  full 
attention  and  Mr.  Cox  was  forced  to 
discontinue  his  studies  in  art.  But  he 
did  resume  study  in  1925,  and  con- 
tinued to  paint  until  his  death.  In  1927, 
while  visiting  in  Chicago,  Mr.  Cox  dis- 
covered a  business  man's  art  group 
there,  and  upon  returning  to  Boston, 
he  shared  his  enthusiasm  for  the  idea 
with  several  of  his  colleagues.  These 
men  agreed  with  him  that  business  and 
art  could  mix,  and  the  group  which  is 
still  going  strong  today  was  founded. 

The  oldest  member  is  James  H. 
Crocker.  At  94,  he  feels  that  his  pres- 
ent art  work  is  the  best  ever.  He  says 
he  always  liked  pictures,  and  when  he 
was  21  he  decided  to.  start  painting 
himself.  In  spite  of  his  present  age,  he 
has  good  vision  and  an  excellent  sense 
of  color.  He  studied  privately  and  in 
his  younger  days  did  much  of  his  work 
outdoors.  In  recent  years,  he  has 
turned  to  still-life  studies. 

Lnesta  M.  Walsh  is  president  of  the 
Boston  Business  Men's  Art  Club. 
When  not  participating  in  matters  artis- 
tic, he  is  the  president  of  the  Walsh- 
Spencer  Company.  The  vice  president 
is  Edmond  A.  Dusossoit,  an  engineer 
and  contractor  by  profession.  Reverend 
H.  Robert  Smith,  rector  of  Grace 
Church.  Newton,  is  second  vice  presi- 
dent, and  Nelson  Coon,  maintenance 
superintendent  at  the  Perkins  Institute. 
Watertown.  is  the  secretary-treasurer. 

"The  men  who  paint  for  fun"  leave 
their  business  worries  behind  when 
they  come  to  club  meetings.  There  is 
"no  hat-passing,  no  feeds."  The  men 
devote  themselves  to  the  serious  study 
of  art.  Landscapes  seems  to  be  the  most 
popular  subjects,  though  many  still 
lifes.  seascapes  and  other  subjects  may 
be  seen. 


The  results  of  the  midnight  curfew 
have  been  much  less  troublesome  in 
Boston  than  in  New  York  and  Chicago. 
These  cities  kept  the  lights  bright  and 
the  liars  booming  until  the  very  early 
morning  hours.  Boston  has  always  had 
the  1  a.m.  closing  curfew,  with  mid- 
night the  final  hour  on  Saturday.  Con- 
sequently, the  curfew  hasn't  dented 
things  quite  as  much  here.  Naturally 
business  has  dropped  off  about  15%. 
People  who  go  to  the  theatre  don't  stop 
in  at  a  hotel  or  club  after  the  show  be- 
cause the  time  is  so  limited.  It  pretty 
much  means  that  you  "takes  your 
choice" —  theatre  or  supper  club. 

But  the  slight  sag  in  business  hasn't 
made  the  local  entertainment  maestros 
cancel  plans  to  bring  the  public  good 
entertainment.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
places  which  offered  good  food  and 
good  shows  are  still  doing  same.  The 
hours  have  changed  a  little — 7  :30  p.m. 
dinner  show,  10 :30  p.m.  late  show — 
but  the  entertainment  remains  as  good 
as  ever. 

At  the  Statler  Hotel's  handsome  Ter- 
race Room  until  April  7  is  another 
excellent  show.  Donald  Novis,  well- 
known  tenor  with  a  voice  that  does 
right  by  classic  and  ballad  alike, 
brings  his  own  magic  to  the  current 
pops  and  a  superlatively  trained  voice 
to  the  classics.  The  results  make  for 
good  listening. 

On  the  same  show  with  Novis  is  the 
popular  dance  team  of  Ellsworth  and 
Fairchild.  Because  this  talented  pair 
do  nice  things  with  ballet  effects  in 
their  ballroom  numbers,  they're  out-of- 
the-ordinary  as  terpsichorean  enter- 
tainment. 

Ran  Wilde,  a  topnotch  musical  ag- 
gregation, play  for  dancing.  Wilde,  in 
case  you  don't  know,  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  young  maestros  on  the 
West  coast.  He's  noted  for  his  versa- 
tile rhythms,  from  sweet  to  swing.  In- 
cidentally, Ran  has  as  clever  a  feminine 
harpist  with  his  band  as  you've  heard 
in  a  long  time.  Her  name  is  Frances 
Pozzi,  and  she  is  considered  one  of  the 
best  dance  harpists  in  the  business. 

At  the  Copley  Plaza's  lovely  Oval 
Room  is  a  superlative  ice  show.  Inti- 
mate Ice  Review.  Headed  by  Boston's 
famous  ice  skating  star,  Maribel  Vin- 
son, and  Guy  Owen,  famous  for  his 


great  solo  work  and  seemingly  effort- 
less leaps,  the  show  is  currently  pack- 
ing the  customers  in.  Easily  the  stand- 
out ice  show  to  appear  in  a  Boston 
hotel,  Intimate  Ice  Review  is  tops  in 
every  way.  Just  the  thing  to  provide 
a  different  evening  entertainment. 

Providing  the  music  for  show  and 
dancing  is  Harry  Greene's  fine  orches- 
tra, sparked  by  the  piano  magic  of 
Harry.  You'll  enjoy  your  dancing  here, 
not  to  mention  the  food,  show  and  gen- 
erally charming  surroundings. 

The  Mayjair,  most  exclusive  club  in 
Boston  always  offers  one  of  the  big 
names  in  show  business  for  your  enter- 
tainment. As  we  go  to  press,  the  name 
set  for  the  first  three  weeks  in  April 
is  not  available.  But  you  can  bet  it  will 
be  someone  of  the  calibre  regu- 
larly featured  there — such  as  Sophie 
Tucker,  Georgie  Price,  Shirley  Dennis, 
and  other  "greats". 

Easily  the  most  unique  room  in  Bos- 
ton is  the  Hotel  Bradford's  Circus 
Room.  Large,  colorful  as  the  big  top 
itself,  and  jam-packed  with  entertain- 
ment, the  Circus  Room  is  well  worth 
your  time.  You'll  probably  find  Goody 
Goodelle,  terrific  favorite  with  Boston 
audiences,  dealing  out  her  piano  and 
vocal  magic.  And  Herb  Lewis,  radio 
favorite,  has  taken  his  own  place  in  the 
hearts  of  the  customers  here. 

Another  place  you'll  enjoy  visiting 
is  the  nationally  famous  Latin  Quarter. 
A  beautiful  and  spacious  club,  the  Latin 


Quarter  offers  the  only  real  produc- 
tion-show in  Boston.  Large  and  lavish, 
the  shows  offer  fast-moving  entertain- 
ment, beautiful  gals,  and  fine  acts  al- 
though not  of  the  famous-name  variety. 

The  food  at  this  theatre  restaurant 
is  excellent,  and  the  service  ditto.  Tony 
Bruno's  fine  musical  organization  plays 
for  your  dancing  pleasure,  with  a 
rhumba  band  alternating.  The  Latin 
Quarter  opens  at  5  p.m.,  incidentally, 
so  come  early  and  enjoy  yourself. 

The  Lounge  at  the  Latin  Quarter 
is  another  one  that  you  will  enjoy. 
Shave  Cogan  and  Martha  Burke  lead 
the  continuous  entertainment  with 
smarts  songs  and  piano. 

The  swank  Satire  Room  at  the  Hotel 
Fensgate  is  another  extra  special  place 
to  go.  In  an  intimate,  expensive  room, 
you'll  be  served  superlative  entertain- 
ment and  fine  dinners  which  have  al- 
ready won  the  spot  a  terrific  following. 
Bernard  Sheperd  Snider,  general  man- 
ager, gives  the  guests  a  lot  for  their 
money  on  all  counts.  But  as  we  said, 
the  Satire  Room  isn't  inexpensive. 
There's  a  $1  cover  at  all  times. 

The  new  Copley  Terrace,  located 
only  a  few  steps  up  Huntington  Ave- 
nue from  Copley  Square,  is  another 
contender  for  your  night  life  attention. 
Recently  opened  and  completely  re- 
decorated, the  Terrace  offers  a  smart 
show,  dancing,  and  a  huge  bar  that  has 
already  won  plenty  of  friends.  The  food 
is  very  good,  too,  so  go  early  and  have 
yourself  a  very  nice  evening. 

— B.  K.  P. 
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NIGHT  SPOT...  BRIGHT  SPOT 
OF  BOSTON 

Featuring  Stars  of  Stage,  Screen  &  Radio 
with  the 

Best-known  dance  orchestras  in  the  nation 
See  them  at 

THE  TERRACE  ROOM 

Dinner  dancing  nightly  except  Sunday 
Supper  dancing  Tuesday  through  Saturday 

HOTEL  STATLER  ★  Boston 

D.  B.  Stanbro,  Manager 


Restaurants 

SMORGASBORD 


(Swediah  Hon  D'oeurrea) 
aerred  with  table  d'hot* 
dinners  and  lunchaona. 
Staak,  chicken  and  lobeter 
dinnera. 

MutU  at  M«  SoIo0om 

44*  STUART  STREET 

CcpUy  Squar* 

R~erv.tion.-KEN  6520-533? 
Open  daily — Sunday 
and  Holidays 


JourttjfeT&vi 

Air  Conditioned 
In  Boston,  "It's  the  Vising' 


\/-L-  ^  Worcester  Turnpike 
Viking  I  Framingham  Center 


The  flowers  that  bloom  in  the  spring, 
tra-la,  have  nothing  on  the  luscious 
garden  of  fashions  awaiting  your  pleas- 
ure in  the  shops.  Not,  of  course,  that 
the  fashion  powers-that-be  have  disre- 
garded the  war  situation.  No,  not  at  all. 
But  it's  as  though  a  new  spark  of  genius 
and  ingenuity  has  lighted  the  eyes 
of  the  designers,  who  produce,  almost 
unendingly,  amazingly  feminine  and 
colorful  fashions !  And  accessory  de- 
signers, too,  have  done  wonderful 
things  for  those  of  us  who  are  making 
one  or  more  of  last  year's  dresses  do 
for  Spring,  1945.  In  a  few  words,  color 
and  more  color  is  ready  to  brighten 
your  life. 

Lainson  and  Hubbard,  at  Boylston 
and  Arlington  Streets  has  greens,  the 
new  nile  and  lime  shades  included, 
ashes  of  roses,  ice  cream  colors,  red, 
purple,  and  always  black,  brown  and 
navy.  There's  a  honey  of  an  officer's 
suit  that  has  double  pockets,  with  a 
little  covered  button  on  each  one,  and 
three  covered  buttons  down  the  front 
of  the  jacket.  This  comes  in  red,  pur- 
ple, light  blues  and  other  shades,  and 
is  a  magnificent  buy  at  $35. 

Checks  are  news  this  year,  and  one 
of  the  handsomest  suits  is  a  black  and 
white  checked  tweed  suit,  with  a  cardi- 
gan neck.  It  has  slit  pockets,  the  one 
button  effect  and  a  tiny  nipped-in 
waistline.  This  is  priced  at  $49.95.  For 
a  slam-bang  ensemble,  add  the  match- 
ing coat,  also  with  cardigan  neck.  The 
coat  has  wide  box  shoulders,  so  it  slips 
easily  over  the  suit  and  completely 
eliminates  any  bulky  look  that  some- 
times results.  One  of  the  most  intrigu- 
ing details  is  the  inverted  pleat  which 
starts  at  each  shoulder  and  ends  in  a 
slit  pocket.  Yours  for  the  same  price 
as  the  suit. 

W  here  there  are  checks,  there  are 
usually  stripes,  and  stripes  there  are. 
Not  only  the  black  or  brown  and  white, 
but  more  unusual  combinations  too. 
One,  in  smart  soft  shades  of  gray  and 
gold,  has  a  gathered  cuff  and  a  gath- 
ered waistline,  which  is  accentuated 
(positively)  by  a  lizard  belt.  To  help 
you  keep  your  rating  of  best-dressed 
woman.  $89.95. 

Just  for  the  record,  everything  is 
lOO^k  wool,  of  course. 

Blow  your  own  horn !  But  we  don't 


•  for  a 

snack 
lunch  or 
dinner 


RESTAURANTS 


A  Circus  of  Fun 
THE  MOST  UNIQUE 

rrB:g  Top"  in  the  country! 

■jf  Circus  Wagons — Midway 

if  Side  Show — Merry  Go  Round 

■A"  A  long,  long  drum  bar 

■fa  Fiery  Dragon — Animals 

CONTINUOUS  ENTERTAINMENT 

Daily  irom  5 
Saturday  and  Sunday  from  4 


The  cagey  thing  to  do: 
GO  CIRCUS  ROOM! 


Bradford 

CSRCUS  ROOM 

♦  LOUNGE—  BAR  * 


suggest  anything  unbecoming  a  modest 
lady.  Audrec,  Inc.,  44  Newbury  Street, 
has  just  the  thing  for  carrying  out  this 
sound  advice.  We  found  a  very  gay  and 
exceptionally  chic  collection  of  musical 
instrument  pins.  Our  pet  was  the 
French  horn,  its  intricate  coils  and 
mouthpiece  copied  from  the  original 
with  loving  care.  The  mouthpiece  is 
studded  with  hard  to  get  rhinestones, 
which  makes  for  very  fancy  blowing 
indeed.  There  are  many  others  to  see 
and  choose  for  your  very  own,  includ- 
ing a  violin,  a  mandolin,  and,  if  you  go 
for  the  exotic,  a  lyre.  All  are  made  of 
sterling  silver  washed  in  rose  gold  and 
have  touches  of  rhinestones. 

For  those  whose  preferences  lie  on 
the  ballet  side  of  things,  there  are  some 
cunning  ballet  girls,  who  execute  the 
most  intricate  steps  right  on  your  lapel 
or  dress.  These,  too,  are  in  the  heavenly 
rose  gold  that  goes  with  everything, 
and  are  decorated  in  yummy  pastel 
shades,  which  add  to  the  out  of  this 
world  look  of  these  fairy-like  creatures. 

To  come  down  to  earth  once  more, 
we  snooped  around  among  the  many 
exquisite  handbags  and  came  up  with  a 
few  we  thought  you'd  like  to  know 
about.  Audree  collects  them  from  such 
tip-top  designers  as  Nettie  Rosenstein, 
John-Frederic  and  Joseph.  'Nuff  said? 
But  we'd  like  to  tell  you  more  about  a 
black  satin  square  carry-all  which  will 
fit  right  in  with  any  outfit.  We  fell  in 
love  with  its  unusual  top.  When  it's 
closed,  there's  a  very  smart  petal-like 
design.  To  open  it,  draw  aside  the 
petals,  looking  for  the  bud,  or,  to  be 
practical,  a  lipstick,  compact,  or  any 
one  of  the  many  things  milady  carries. 

Have  a  look  at  the  stunning  alliga- 
tors, cobras  and  reptiles,  which  come 
in  all  sizes,  shapes  and  colors — black, 
brown,  red,  green — and  start  at  $35. 
One  more  item,  definitely  worthy  of 
mention,  is  the  group  of  white  pique 
bags.  All  sorts  of  style  to  them,  and 
they're  washable  too. 

There  is  always  the  problem  of  gifts, 
what  with  people  having  birthdays,  an- 
niversaries and  weddings,  and  one  of 
the  best  places  to  take  care  of  any  dif- 
ficulties in  choosing  the  right  thing  for 
the  right  occasion  is  Cooley's,  34  New- 
berry Street.  The  shop  is  full  of  out-of- 
the-ordinary  accessories  for  the  home. 
In  particular,  there  are  some  Gibson 
tea  pots,  which  will  look  perfect  on  any 
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TERRACE 

36  HUNTINGTON  AVE. 

2  Floor  Shows  Nightly 

Dancing  &  Entertain menl 
from  7  p.m. 

Special  Sunday  Shows 


It's  Smart 

to  d!ne  at  The  Braemore. 
The  food  is  delicious,  the 
atmosphere  of  gracious  liv- 
ing delightful. 

Luncheons  from  75c 
Dinners  from  $1.45 
Special  Sunday  Dinners  lor  Family  Parti;; 
Mfnu  on  request 
George  W.  Cunhman,  Mgr. 
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Gamea  Roam 


•  Continuous  Entertainment 

•  Tommy  Carr  and  his 

Broadcasting  Orchestra 

•  No  Cover  —  no  minimum 

•  12  Noon  to  1  A.  M. 


Washington  St.  at  Avery 


.  HANcock  1200 


table.  They  come  in  plain  glaze  and  sil- 
ver or  copper  luster  and  run  from  $4.50 
to  $8.50,  depending  on  size.  These 
English  earthenware  pots  can  be  put 
right  on  the  stove,  but  make  sure  they 
don't  come  in  direct  contact  with  the 
flames.  In  the  silver  luster  only,  there's 
a  darling  sugar  and  creamer  set  to 
match. 

Everyone  ought  to  know  about  the 
terrific  lucite  salad  bowls,  in  three 
sizes  at  $15,  $20  and  $25.  The  larger 
sizes  make  the  handsomest  punch  bowls 
ever,  and  they're  light  and  practically 
unbreakable. 

To  make  dinner  service  easy,  or  for 
Sunday  night  suppers,  there's  an  inter- 
esting group  of  soup  tureens.  These 
run  about  $25,  and  take  your  pick  of 
square,  round  or  oval  shapes,  and  of 
the  best  of  English  china,  including 
Spode  and  Royal  Worcester. 

— G.  C.  M. 


Not-So-Sweet  Sixteen 

7  he  world's  a  stage, 

But  where  do  I  come  in? 
Give  me  my  cue. 

It's  time  I  should  begin 
To  play  my  part 

For  those  out  in  the  stalls. 
I  want  some  glory 

And  some  curtain  callsl 

Boris  Randolph 


Delicious  FOOD 
at 

Popular  Prices 

in  the 
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Boston's  newest  and  most  delight- 
ful restaurant  designed  for  those 
who  enjoy  dining  in  comfort. 

BREAKFAST    •  LUNCHEON 
DINNER 

Get  the  COLONY  ROOM  habit! 
Dine  there  today  •  You'll  enjoy  it 
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HOTEL 

ELLEVUE 


Opposite  the  State  House 
PARKER  HOUSE  MANAGEMENT 
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Famous  for: 


STEAKS 
CHOPS 
LOBSTER 

CHICKEN 

Superbly  served  Italian  and 
American  dishes  a  specialty, 
for  luncheons,  dinners  and 
suppers.  Fine  wines  and 
liquors. 

before  and  after  your 
evening's  fun,  plan 
a  visit  here 

21  CORNING  ST. 

AT  SHAWMUT  AVE. 
A  Step  from  Metropolitan  Theatre 

Liberty  9744 


In  the  middle  of  last  month  the  quiet 
halls  of  the  Copley  Plaza  reverberated 
with  the  patter  of  saddle-shoes  explor- 
ing the  long  halls  and  ultimately  arriv- 
ing at  the  door  of  Room  578.  The  shoes 
shuffled  back  and  forth  outside  the 
room,  while  some  of  their  owners 
scratched  at  the  door  like  persistent 
puppies.  After  a  few  moments  of  this, 
a  male  head  poked  itself  out  from  be- 
hind the  door,  whereupon,  with 
screeches  of  delight,  books,  pens  and 
pencils  were  produced  from  hiding  and 
the  shoes  surged  forward  like  a  herd 
of  frightened  colts.  Puzzled  elderly 
guests  complained  at  the  noise  outside 
their  door.  The  desk  explained  that  the 
saddle-shoes  belonged  to  America's 
own  emotional  heritage,  the  bobby-sox 
girls,  the  head  to  Tommy  Dix,  rising 
young  baritone  and  MGM  contract 
player. 

The  pursuit  was  stereotyped,  but  its 
object,  unlike  Frank  Sinatra,  does  not 
croon  the  popular  songs  of  the  day.  In 
fact,  he  does  not  even  croon,  neither 
does  he  find  much  of  value  in  the  aver- 
age "pop"  ballad.  "People,"  he  ex- 
plains, "like  good  music,  if  it  is  not 
forced  upon  them  like  a  pill.  I  sing 
songs  by  Gershwin,  Kern,  Herbert  and 
the  other  semi-classical  composers 
(as  well  as  Tschaikovsky,  Oley  Speaks 
and  opera)  because  I  like  to  sing  good 
music."  Then  he  smiles  and  adds  :  "I'm 
afraid  I'm  not  very  commerciallv 
minded  ;  but  I  enjoy  my  work." 

Tommy  has  an  excellently  placed 
and  controlled  voice,  the  power  and 
range  of  which  has  a  tendency  to  as- 
tound any  uninitiated  listeners.  He  is 
also  good  looking,  which  may  help  his 
increasing  popularity.  Short,  but  well- 
built,  he  has  dark  brown  hair  fastidi- 
ously combed  in  place,  and  blue  eyes 
which  dance  when  he  sings  or  talks 
about  something  which  interests  him. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  like  the  guy  be- 
cause he  is  frank,  direct,  natural  and 
sincere.  Sitting  over  a  pot  of  tea  and 
>wi^s-cheese-and-spiced-beef-on-onion- 
roll  sandwich  (the  tea  is  good  for  his 
voice — nobody  else  wants  the  sand- 
wich )  Tommy  speaks  openly  and  de- 
monstratively about  his  past,  Holly- 
wood, and  the  future.  And  though  some 
of  the  things  he  says  are  not  intended 
to  please  a  majority  of  people,  at  least 


you  may  be  sure  that  to  Dix  they're 
the  truth. 

Just  twenty-one  years  ago,  on  De- 
cember 6,  Tommy  Dix  used  his  cele- 
brated pipes  for  the  first  time.  Even  if 
his  voice  7vas  slightly  treble  and  seemed 
to  tend  more  toward  unbridled  hysteria 
than  a  studied  interpretation  of  Old 
Man  River,  on  that  date  T.D.  sang  his 
first  engagement  (even  before  his 
mother  had  named  him)  in  a  hospital 
in  Xew  York  City. 

Tommy's  voice  was  unique  in  a  fam- 
ily where  no  musical  talent  had  ever 
been  evidenced  before.  Its  potentiali- 


ties were  not  long  to  remain  untapped. 
When  only  twelve,  he  made  his  singing- 
debut  on  the  air  for  Major  Bowes, 
choosing  for  his  solo  the  then  favorite 
song  of  every  dramatic  baritone,  That's 
Why  Darkies  Were  Born.  The  twelve- 
year-old  prodigy  had  barely  finished 
when  a  minor  cyclone  of  telephone  calls 
swept  the  studio's  switchboards,  and 
for  the  first  and  only  time  in  the  long 
history  of  the  Bowes'  programs,  a  con- 
testant did  another  selection  by  public 
demand.  Before  the  Amateur  Hour 
was  over  Tommy  Dix  had  sung  an  en- 
core, Cliloe.  And  before  the  week  was 
out,  he  was  back  on  the  subsequent 
program  by  request. 

But  the  human  interest  story  of  that 
first  recognition  lay  not  in  the  song, 
That's  Why  Darkies  Were  Born,  but 
in  the  self-composed  poem  which 
Tommy  read  before  his  song.  The  epic, 
then  mellowed  by  some  months,  had 


originally  been  fashioned  upon  receipt 
of  a  bad  report  card — with  self-destruc- 
tion in  mind.  The  somber  verse,  a  fan- 
tasy on  the  grave  entitled  My  House 
zvith  No  Doors,  was  to  be  left  behind 
to  the  next  of  kin — as  a  lasting  legacy. 
"However,"  muses  Tommy  in  retro- 
spect, "I'm  still  very  much  alive." 

The  Major  Bowes  appearances 
called  radio's  attention  to  Dix  and  one 
break  led  to  another.  During  the  next 
years,  Tommy  played  various  kid  parts 
on  a  number  of  popular  dramatic  shows, 
the  most  notable  being  Renjrew  of  the 
Mounted,  Superman  and  the  Henry 
Aldrich  series.  As  his  singing  and 
speaking  voice  changed,  however,  he 
found  his  radio  assignments  becoming 
increasingly  more  interesting  and  de- 
manding. His  starring  performance  in  a 
National  Broadcasting  Company  adapt- 
tation  of  the  film,  Gulliver's  Travels, 
when  in  his  early  'teens,  and  his  work 
in  such  productions  as  O' Neil's  The 
Emperor  Jones  over  WHN  in  New 
York  indicated  what  he  could  expect 
in  the  future. 

The  unusual  rapidity  with  which  his 
singing  voice  developed  has  given 
Tommy  a  great  advantage  over  his 
contemporaries.  For  with  a  voice  which 
was  a  deep,  resonant  baritone  at  four- 
teen, Tommy  has  been  studying  for 
twelve  years  and  singing  profession- 
ally for  nine.  Hence,  at  twenty-one,  he 
possesses  a  prematurely  trained  and 
"settled"  voice,  one  which  can  change 
only  in  its  enlargement  of  range  and 
control.  In  other  words,  Tommy  Dix, 
in  his  early  twenties,  is  just  about 
where  Lawrence  Tibbett  was  when 
nearing  thirty,  vocally. 

This  premature  development  has  not 
been  without  its  humorous  incidents. 
For  instance,  one  day  Tommy  hap- 
pened to  walk  by  an  NBC  studio  where 
he  heard  a  number  of  singers  warming 
up.  Never  one  to  need  coaxing,  T.D., 
noticing  an  audition  placard  on  the 
door,  promptly  placed  himself  at  the 
end  of  a  long  line  leading  into  the  stu- 
dio. When  his  turn  finally  came,  in  he 
went,  full  of  confidence,  becoming  even 
more  assured  when  he  spotted  his  old 
friend,  the  accomplished  musician  Earl 
Wilde,  at  the  piano. 

Wilde  eyed  him  with  distrust. 

"What  are  you  doing  here, 
Tommy?"  he  asked  suspiciously. 

"Trying  out,"  grinned  Tommy. 


'Maybe  some  knives  need  sharpening,  no? 


Wilde  looked  at  him  incredulously. 
"Do  you  know,"  he  asked,  "what  you 
have  just  gotten  yourself  into?" 
"No  " 

"The  Metropolitan  Opera  audi- 
tions !" 

Fourteen-year-old  Tommy  gulped. 

"Well,"  he  replied  with  feigned 
nonchalance,  "it's  too  late  now.  Let's 
do  Old  Man  River." 

Edward  Johnson,  manager  of  the 
Met,  heard  him  in  an  adjoining  room 
and  rushed  into  the  audition  studio. 

"Where's  the  man  who  just  sang?" 
he  demanded. 

Earl  Wilde  pointed  a  limp  finger  at 
"rummy.  Johnson  glanced  at  him. 

"Cut  out  your  kidding,"  he  said, 
rushing  towards  some  people  at  the 
other  end  of  the  room,  "I  want  the  guy 
who  just  sang  Old  Man  River!'' 

Some  days  later,  Johnson  had 
Tommy  appear  on  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Auditions  of  tlte  Air  as  "guest 
artist"  (a  hoy  of  fourteen  could  hardly 
be  considered  seriously  for  roles  oppo- 
site Lily  Pons  or  Gladys  Swarthout). 
( )n  that  program,  Tommy  sang  Largo 
al  Factotum  and  Malotte's  Song  oj  the 
Open  Road.  Two  screen  tests — one  for 
MGM  and  one  for  Twentieth  Century- 
Fox — followed,  but  they  eventually 
came  to  nothing.  Tommy  seemed  for- 
ever confined  to  radio  dramatics. 

Then  came  Best  foot  Forward. 
Ezra  Stone,  the  erstwhile  Henry  Al- 
drich  of  radio,  approached  George 
Abbott,  who  as  usual  was  searching 
for  new  faces,  this  time  for  a  military 
school  musical.  "How  would  you  like," 
he  asked  Abbott,  "to  meet  a  fellow  who 
looks  like  twelve  and  sings  like  forty  ?" 
Abbott  said  he  would  like  it  fine,  if  it 
were  possible.  Tommy  Dix  was  the 
answer,  and  when  the  show's  compos- 
ers heard  him  sing  they  wrote  a  special 
number  for  him.  Buckle  Down,  Win- 
socki.  which  he  later  recorded  with 
Benny  Goodman. 

"The  opening  night,"  Tommy  re- 
calls, "was  a  riot.  As  we  rehearsed  the 
Winsocki  number,  a  big  guy  with  a 
high  tenor  voice  would  start  it  oft',  and 
then  I'd  step  out  from  behind  him  and 
take  it  away.  We  didn't  realize  what  a 
funny  situation  it  was,  of  course. 

"And  so,  on  opening  night  when  I 
stepped  out,  the  audience  began  to 
laugh.  My  uncle,  a  hardened  Chief 
Petty  Officer,  who  was  in  the  first  row, 


thought  the  people  were  laughing  at 
my  singing.  He  rose  out  of  the  front 
row,  faced  the  audience  belligerently, 
and  shouted  in  true  Navy  style,  "Shut 
up,  you  mugs,  and  give  the  kid  a 
chance."  Needless  to  say,  when  the 
show  continued,  the  rest  of  Tommy's 
song  was  listened  to  with  considerable 
respect.  And  Abbott's  musical  had  a 
new  bit  of  business  to  capitalize. 

Hollywood  was  the  next  step  up  the 
ladder.  Metro-Goldwyn-Maver,  which 
bought  the  screen  rights  to  Best  Foot 
Foncard,  dug  up  Dix's  old  screen  test, 
and  decided  to  combine  his  New  York 
role  with  that  of  the  juvenile  lead  and 
bring  him  to  the  coast.  So  when  the 
technicolor  production  of  BFF  brought 
Tommy  Dix  much  favorable  comment 
and  excessive  fan  mail  it  was  not  at 
all  surprising  that  Louis  B.  Mayer 
planned  a  "build-up"  campaign  for 
T.D.  A  five  year  contract  was  the  first 
step,  but  shortly  after  this  Tommy  was 
placed  in  1-A  by  the  Army,  and 
MGM's  plans  were  set  awry. 

Tommy  looks  with  little  favor  upon 
the  film  colony.  "I  definitely  dislike 
Hollywood,"  he  will  say  bluntly.  "They 
sacrifice  art  for  commercialism."  Then 
he  will  add :  "I  practically  became  an 
introvert  after  I  got  out  there ;  I  sat 
around  doing  nothing  for  six  months 
before  they  had  anything  ready  for 
me." 

This  distaste  for  Hollywood  has  a 
personal  basis.  After  Dix  entered  the 
Army,  MGM,  deciding  that  its  build- 
up campaign  was  of  little  use,  cut  all 
his  scenes  out  of  Andy  Hardy's  Blonde 
Trouble,  in  which  he  had  a  leading 
role.  And  recently,  when  Victor  wanted 
T.D.  to  record  a  song  album  for  them, 
MGM  turned  the  project  down,  claim- 
ing that  they  were  planning  a  disc  firm 
of  their  own. 

Therefore,  when  Tommy  was  given 
an  honorable  discharge  from  the  Army, 
after  being  seriously  injured  during 
maneuvers  down  South,  he  ignored  a 
wire  from  MGM  and  accepted  instead 
a  hotel  engagement  in  Chicago.  Upon 
arriving  in  New  York  after  finishing 
his  stay  at  the  Palmer  House,  he  dis- 
covered that  MGM  had  blacklisted  him 
at  every  agency  in  Manhattan.  Finally, 
the  kind  movie  folk  decided  to  allow 
him  to  continue  his  successful  theatre 
and  hotel  tour — with  liberal  mention  of 
MGM  in  the  billing,  of  course — until 


June  15.  On  that  date,  Tommy  is  due 
back  in  God's  Country.  June  15  is  his 
Nemesis. 

Almost  as  important  for  Tommy  as 
constant  work  are  the  several  Tommy 
Dix  fan  clubs  scattered  throughout  the 
country.  These  organizations,  some  of 
which  are  located  in  Ohio,  Pennsyl- 
vania and  throughout  the  South,  pub- 
lish a  regular  fan  paper,  The  Win- 
socki Kid,  and  from  time  to  time  print 
stories  and  photos  of  Tommy,  even 
have  their  own  specially  stamped  sta- 
tionery. Such  systematized  legions  are 
immensely  valued  by  every  celebrity, 
and  Tommy  corresponds  directly  with 
his.  In  fact,  he  averages  about  twenty- 
five  letters  a  day  in  his  efforts  to  dis- 
charge his  professional  obligations. 

But  The  Dix's  favorite  hobby  is 
composing.  Generally  it  is  in  the  nature 
of  amusement,  small  etudes  for  the 
piano  or  violin,  but  occasionally  it  as- 
sumes professional  proportions.  At 
fourteen,  for  instance,  he  composed 
the  March  of  Dimes  theme  which  he 
sang  at  the  President's  Birthday  Ball. 
And  back  in  1941  Tommy  wrote  the 
theme  song  for  William  Allen  White's 
committee,  Democracy  Calls.  The 
song's  existence  was  short-lived,  how- 
ever, for  the  United  States  entered  the 
war  shortly  after  its  completion. 

Paradoxically  enough,  Physics  and 
Chemistry  have  always  held  a  fascina- 
tion for  Tommy  too,  although  in  recent 
years  they  have  been  relegated  to  the 
status  of  hobbies.  Very  few  people  real- 
ize that  when  still  in  grade  school 
Tommy  was  awarded  a  fellowship  in 
the  Institute  of  Science,  a  group  of  sci- 
entists and  outstanding  students  which 
meets  in  the  New  York  Museum  of 
Natural  History  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing newest  scientific  advancements. 

Music,  however,  was  in  Tommy 
Dix's  makeup  from  the  beginning.  In 
1934  Mrs.  Dix  trotted  her  son  off  to 
the  movies,  to  see  Naughty  Marietta. 
the  deathless  Victor  Herbert  operetta. 
Midway  through  the  picture  she  looked 
down  at  her  small  son  and  noticed  that 
he  was  crying.  Concerned,  she  asked 
the  child  what  was  the  matter.  Tommy 
answered  somewhat  uncertainly,  "I 
don't  know.  .  .  .  But  I  think  it's  the 
music." 

Tommy  Dix  was  right. 

— Ronald  B.  Rogers 


fZaoJz  Reuieiu:  BlacA  Boy 


NATCHEZ,  Mississippi,  was  the  birth- 
place of  Richard  Wright,  author  of 
BLACK  BOY  (Harper,  $2.50)— a 
little  black  boy  in  a  black  and  white 
town.  He  had  in  him  from  the  start  a 
restless  drive  that  made  him  hard  to 
handle,  hard  to  teach,  and  his  despair- 
ing parents  spent  a  good  part  of  their 
time  whipping  him.  His  father,  who  in- 
spired such  fear  in  the  boy  that  it 
turned  to  hate,  deserted  his  family  when 
Richard  was  young.  Then  began  the 
years  of  crawling  poverty,  of  moving 
from  town  to  town,  from  relative  to 
better-fixed  relative.  Frightened,  fierce 
Richard  followed  his  mother,  except  for 
one  agonized  stopover  at  an  orphanage. 
His  natural  capacity  for  terror  was 
enlarged  until  a  sharp  word  would  so 
fill  him  with  fear  of  the  impending  blow 
that  he  would  be  paralyzed.  When  he 
was  twelve  his  mother  died.  His  last 
sympathetic  contact  gone,  he  closed 
right  up  and  tossed  around  from  aunt 
to  aunt  until  he  graduated  from  high- 
school,  a  boy  wild  to  learn  everything 
there  was  to  know,  and  determined  to 
live  his  life  as  he  wanted. 

Slowly  he  learned  about  Negroes 
and  whites.  It  was  not  easy,  for  it  did 
not  come  natural  to  him  to  grin  and 
flatter  when  he  felt  like  speaking  sensi- 
bly or  sharply.  He  had  to  be  told  to 
give  the  white  folks  plenty  of  room  on 
the  >idewalk,  and  not  to  look  too  long 
at  white  ladies.  He  got  a  job  in  the 
optical  trade  and  had  to  be  shown  that 
business  in  the  South  was  not  open  to 
Negroes:  when  he  tried  to  learn  and 
rise,  he  was  beaten  up  by  the  Southern 
employees  of  the  firm  because  he  didn't 
know  his  place.  Again  and  again  the 
bewildered  youth  was  beaten  and  ter- 
rorized because  he  did  not  understand 
about  "keeping  his  place."  It  seemed 
unnatural  to  him  that  intelligence, 
ability  and  determination  were  not 
enough — that  one  had  to  be  a  certain 
color. 

His  eagerness  to  reach  the  freedom 
of  the  North  became  a  driving  obses- 
sion. For  a  time  he  tried  with  all  his 
strength  to  adopt  the  grinning  servility 
other  Negroes  taught  him.  When  he 
had  saved  half  the  money  he  needed,  he 
could  sustain  it  no  longer :  he  stole 
the  rest  and  fled.  He  got  as  far  as 
Memphis,  earned  enough  more  to  take 


him  through  to  Chicago,  and  set  out  on 
the  last  lap  of  his  trip  up. 

From  the  first,  Wright  says,  he  felt 
he  had  to  go  somewhere  to  redeem  his 
being  alive,  and  that  urge  was  the 
source  of  half  his  trouble.  "I  was  build- 
ing up  in  me. a  dream  which  the  entire 
educational  system  of  the  South  had 
been  rigged  to  stifle.  I  was  feeling  the 
very  thing  that  the  state  of  Mississippi 
had  spent  millions  of  dollars  to  make 
sure  that  I  never  would  feel ;  I  was  be- 
coming aware  of  the  thing  that  the  Jim 
Crow  laws  had  been  drafted  and  passed 
to  keep  out  of  my  consciousness ;  I  was 
acting  on  impulses  that  Southern  Sen- 
ators in  the  nation's  capital  had  striven 
to  keep  out  of  Negro  life.  .  .  ." 

The  harshness  of  that  indictment  is 
plain  enough,  but  more  devastating  is 
the  charge  the  author  levels  by  implica- 
tion. There  is  a  great  deal  of  Negro 
cruelty  to  Negro  in  this  book.  Wright's 
parents  gave  the  boy  whippings  as  their 
only  means  of  discipline ;  his  relatives 
victimized  him  in  school  and  fought 
him  with  knives  at  home ;  gang-fights 
on  the  streets  were  as  much  Negro 
against  Negro  as  Negro  against  white. 
Wright  was  a  drunkard  when  he  was 
six;  his  bovhood  amusements  were 


degrading;  his  brother  meant  nothing 
to  him.  He  was  forced  to  reflect  "how 
unstable  was  our  tenderness,  how  lack- 
ing in  genuine  passion  we  were,  how 
void  of  great  hope,  how  timid  our  joy, 
how  bare  our  traditions,  how  hollow 
our  memories,  how  lacking  we  were  in 
those  intangible  sentiments  that  bind 
man  to  man,  and  how  shallow  was  even 
our  despair.  ...  I  wondered  if  clean, 
positive  tenderness,  love,  honor,  loyalty, 
and  the  capacity  to  remember  were 
native  with  man." 

Persecution,  deprivation,  abandon- 
ment to  ignorance,  then,  can  not  only 
shape  a  man's  activities;  their  effect 
can  become  hereditary  and  modify  his 
children's  character.  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  quoted  in  the  Introductory 
Note,  says  in  part,  "It  is  so  much  easier 
to  consign  a  soul  to  perdition  or  to  say 
prayers  to  save  it,  than  to  take  the 
blame  on  ourselves  for  letting  it  grow 
up  in  neglect  and  run  to  ruin." 

This  is  a  harsh,  searching  book,  and 
it  is  full  of  words  like  pain,  hunger, 
restlessness,  futility,  uncertainty,  end- 
lessness, and  fear,  over  and  over  again 
fear.  The  author  hopes  that  one  day 
decency  will  replace  these. 

James  Thurber's  THURBER  CAR- 
NIVAL (  Harper,  $2.75),  collection  of 
sketches,  stories  and  drawings,  has 


Gardening  is  such  fun — just  bought  two  netv  outfits. 


received  so  many  hosannahs  it  is  only 
necessary  to  say  that  they  are  all  de- 
served. This  is  a  book  to  own. 

John  O'Hara's  PIPE  NIGHT 
(Duell,  Sloan  and  Pearce,  $2.50),  gives 
us  a  book  of  short,  sharp  stories  of 
Americans  these  days.  O'Hara  writes 
at  that  pitch  of  style  called  effortless — 
a  style  used  by  some  of  the  best  writers 
today.  PIPE  NIGHT  offers  an  oppor- 
tunitv  to  evaluate  this  easy,  unstrained 
manner  of  writing.  It  looks  common- 
place, but  it  is  the  bright  remainder  of 
a  great  deal  of  living  and  knowing. 
The  author  transforms  the  sense  of  his 
observations  into  swift.  readable 
sketches  and  stories  but  the  truth  is 
there.  This  spare,  inoffensive-looking 
prose  has  a  kind  of  social  anger  and  a 
terrific  kick.  Only  the  hardy  should 
observe  the  passing  of  Walter  Carri- 
man,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  would  be 
a  pity  to  miss  the  deft  and  satisfying 
humor  also  present  in  this  obituary, 
which  is  the  first  piece  in  the  book,  or 
rather  the  first  blow  struck  in  O'Hara's 
Battle  of  America.  O'Hara's  outlook  is 
part  Euripidean  and  part  Sophoclean — 
his  stories  are  pictures  at  once  of  what 
a  character  could  and  should  be  and 
what  he  is.  His  fingers  are  seen  fully 
rounded,  and  readers  momentarily 
lulled  by  the  deceptive  style  will  find 
that  they  have  come  to  know  these 
characters  extraordinarily  well. 

This  unpretentious  disguise  is  worn 
also  by  E.  B.  White's  ONE  MAN'S 
MEAT,  a  book  published  first  several 
years  ago  which  travels  under  the  alias 
of  random  essays  on  living  in  the  coun- 
trv.  Li  ving  in  the  world  is  much  more 
certainly  its  subject-matter.  In  a  chap- 
ter called  '"Compost"  the  author  de- 
scribes his  ideal  Army.  He  would  have 
it  picturesque,  reckless,  heroic,  re- 
sourceful and  tender — an  offensive,  not 
defensive.  Army  which  raided  swiftly 
in  the  night  with  all  the  glamour  of 
Robin  Hood. 

Gertrude  Stein's  WARS  I  HAVE 
SEEN  (Random  House.  $2.50),  diary 
of  the  days  before  and  after  the  Ameri- 
cans came  to  France,  is  full  of  her  ex- 
pectations of  just  such  an  Army.  She 
weeded  her  terrace  right  after  D-Day, 
so  that  the  Americans  might  sit  on  it. 
The  soldiers  swept  into  Culoz  and  the 
Rhone  Valley  on  a  flood-tide  of  hero- 
worship  that  kept  them  autographing 
like  movie  stars.  Ten  days  after  D-Day, 


THE  LADY  WHO  WON'T 
FORGET 
She  sits  and  mourns  about  her  woes, 
She  writhes  and  wriggles  in  the  throes 
Of  love  rejected,  love  denied ; 
The  woman  has  no  ounce  of  pride. 
Lpon  her  sleeve  she  wears  her  grief, 
A  testament  of  disbelief, 
Lest  anyone  should  try  to  oust 
louse. 

From  her  brave  mind  that  charming 
— Esther  Bruxxer 
• 

the  author  was  told  that  the  Americans 
would  repatriate  her  if  she  wished,  and 
when  she  w  ished.  She  laughed  at  their 
optimistic  discounting  of  the  remaining 
Germans,  but  enjoyed  their  overflow- 
ing confidence.  It  was  as  alien  to  the 
French,  and  as  fascinating,  as  Ameri- 
can insistence  on  unconditional  surren- 
der. Life  is  conditional :  war  is  defeat, 
armistice,  and  conditions,  she  says,  and 
unconditional  surrender  has  no  mean- 
ing for  Frenchmen,  but  they  love  to 
hear  of  it.  Similarly,  the  American  way 
to  wage  war  is  new  and  strange.  To  us, 
"fighting  consists  in  putting  the  other 
man  out  of  business"  and  so  we  stay  in 
one  place  and  bombard,  or  we  strike  at 
the  supplies  far  back.  The  French  see 
war  in  terms  of  land  won  or  lost  after 
slow,  painful  fighting.  Thus,  when  the 
long  softening-up  was  completed — an 
operation  inexplicable  to  the  French — 
the  Americans  sped  to  Paris  and  the 
French  thought  it  was  absolutely  spec- 
tacular. The  pages  are  full  of  "wonder- 
ful my  gracious  wonderful"  for  the 
soldiers  were  all  she  hoped  for.  And 
yet,  she  says,  they  are  different  from 
the  soldiers  in  the  first  World  War. 
Today's  American  soldiers  are  more 
conversational  and  interesting  to  talk 
to  (  of  great  importance  to  the  French), 
less  given  to  explanations.  They  are  at 
home  in  their  language,  and  better  in- 
formed, too.  They  all  thought  it  had 
something  to  do  with  the  depression. 

The  residents  of  Culoz,  the  author's 
village,  did  not  seem  to  get  used  to  see- 
ing the  Americans,  the  boys  told  Ger- 
trude Stein,  and  so  she  explained  about 
the  long  days  of  hoping  for  Americans 
and  seeing  always  Germans.  Now,  sud- 
denly, they  were  finding  that  the  won- 
derful Americans  were  really  here. 
They  couldn't  get  over  it. 

Culoz  and  Savoy  did  not  starve  dur- 
ing the  occupation.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 


since  Culoz  is  a  railroad  center,  the 
Germans  did  not  want  to  antagonize 
the  people  so  "we  had  lots  of  food,  and 
no  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Ger- 
mans but  there  it  was  a  weight  that 
was  always  there."  The  countryside 
nearby  produced  a  good  deal  of  food, 
and  kept  most  of  it.  The  supplies  were 
unreliable  and  not  always  varied,  but 
it  was  there  and  every  day  the  author 
mounted  her  bicycle  and  went  off  to  see 
w  hat  she  could  buy  or  barter  for. 

The  maquis,  of  course,  had  it  much 
worse,  for  their  raids  and  the  German 
reprisals  were  continuous.  Hungry, 
cold,  out  of  touch  with  their  own  people 
and  sometimes  misunderstood  by  them, 
"it  was  a  kind  of  Valley  Forge  with  no 
General  Washington  but  each  little 
band  had  to  supply  itself  with  its  own 
food,  its  own  plans  and  its  own  moral." 

The  author's  gratitude  to  maquis, 
F.  F.  I.  and  Americans  is  great  and 
genuine.  The  early  pages  of  the  book, 
mingling  random  recollections  of  her 
childhood  w  ith  reflections  on  the  Boer 
and  Spanish-American  and  Civil  Wars, 
are  slower  and  not  so  alive,  but  when 
she  begins  to  write  the  incidents  and 
excitements  of  her  daily  living,  there 
is  a  growing  warmth  and  one  forgets 
the  erratic  punctuation  in  the  momen- 
tum of  the  story. 

Gertrude  Stein  is  a  shrewd  and  orig- 
inal thinker  and  a  clear  writer  when 
she  wants  to  be.  She  has  said  before 
that  she  is  seeking  new  ways  to  com- 
municate with  words,  and  the  present 
swift,  informal  way  clearly  communi- 
cates herself  as  well  as  what  she  has  to 
saw  In  speaking  of  how  she  likes  to 
hear  soldiers  tell  where  they  are  from 
she  says,  "After  every  war.  there  have 
only  been  two  like  that  but  I  do  not 
think  just  to  say  after  the  other  war 
makes  it  feel  as  it  does.  .  .  ."  That  is 
surely  a  small  and  unimportant  aside, 
but  it  is  a  sensitive  one,  and  it  enriches 
and  illuminates  her  sentence.  Her  mind 
works  clearly,  and  it  shows  through  in 
her  writing,  but  the  book  is  full  of  an 
ad  libbing  kind  of  warmth. 

When  reading  about  American  land- 
ings in  most  other  areas  is  so  sadden- 
ing, there  is  a  fresh,  restful  pleasure  in 
reading  Gertrude  Stein's  wonderful, 
rising  enthusiasm.  The  author  weaves  a 
handsome  flag  and  it  is  unmistakably 
ours. 

Janet  S.  Hickev 
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George  W.  Bellows:  the  Prize  Ring 

and  Other  Sports 
The  boxer  has  been  the  subject  of 
Thomas  Eakins  and  Dame  Laura 
Knight  in  painting,  of  Robert  Riggs  in 
lithography,  of  Walker  Hancock,  Paul 
Landowski,  Albert  Bouquillion,  Ru- 
dolph Bellino,  and  Mahonri  V.  Young 
in  sculpture,  but  few  have  made  it  a 
major  part  of  their  art  as  has  George 
\Y.  Bellows. 

In  "The  Prize  Ring  and  Other 
Sports"  by  Bellows — the  March  ex- 
hibition in  the  Print  Department — the 
visitor  has  the  opportunity  of  studying 
further  the  artist's  accomplishments,  of 
adding  to  the  knowledge  of  his  work 
gained  in  the  exhibitions  of  his  litho- 
graphs and  drawings  held  in  December 
1941  and  November  1943.  This  third 
group  of  his  graphic  expression  draws 
its  inspiration  for  the  most  part  from 
the  "squared  circle."  Bellows's  paint- 
ing "Both  Members  of  this  Club"  has 
recently  been  placed  in  the  National 
Gallery  at  Washington,  which  is  not 
permitted  to  acquire  a  work  of  art  until 
twenty  years  have  elapsed  after  the 
artist's  death  and  thus  time  has  passed 
its  judgment.  The  present  exhibition 
at  the  Library  is  timely,  coming  at  a 
moment  when  the  memory  of  Bellows 
has  been  so  signally  honored. 

At  the  time  when  Bellows  made  his 
sport  drawings  and  lithographs — not 
far  removed  from  his  triumphs  on  col- 
lege basket-ball  courts  and  the  baseball 
field — fighting  in  New  York  was  illegal 
and  only  members  of  a  club  were  per- 
mitted to  "put  on"  so-called  exhibi- 
tions. Bellows's  studio  was  in  close 
proximity  to  the  famous  Sharkey  Ath- 
letic Club,  of  which  he  was  a  member ; 
and  it  was  here  that  he  was  able  to 
study  the  atmosphere  of  the  ring,  and 
the  drama  surrounding  the  adversaries 
and  their  attendants.  The  characteristic 
ringside  crowds  did  not  escape  his 
notice,  and  his  remarkable  knowledge 
of  anatomy,  aided  by  a  keen  sense  of 
vision,  is  evidenced  in  these  moving 
records  of  action.  He  would  return  to 
his  studio  after  witnessing  a  boxing 
match,  armed  with  only  a  few  rapid 
sketches,  and  while  the  picture  was  still 
fresh  in  his  mind  he  developed  his  com- 
position on  paper  and  canvas. 

Because  Bellows  was  an  athlete,  it  is 


only  natural  that  he  should  draw  or 
paint  sport  subjects  with  feeling  and 
understanding.  The  same  rich  qualities 
are  present  as  in  his  dramatic  studies 
of  the  first  World  W  ar.  In  these  works, 
new  to  many  of  the  visitors,  can  be 
found  Bellows  the  humorist,  the  phi- 
losopher, the  artist,  and  the  craftsman. 
He  keeps  all  aspects  in  perfect  unison 
and,  being  an  innovator,  turns  from  one 
to  the  other  with  ease.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  it  was  in  the  role  of  an 
experimental  lithographer  that  he  made 
critics  and  collectors  aware  that  some- 
thing new  was  emerging  in  the  graphic 
arts,  and  that  his  efforts  were  greatly 
responsible  for  the  present  revival  in 
this  medium. 

"The  Stag  at  Sharkey's."  Dempsey 
Through  the  Ropes,"  "Dempsey  and 
Firpo,"  and  "A  Knockout"  are  per- 
haps the  high-lights  of  the  fight  sub- 
jects. The  full  story  of  these  outstand- 
ing performances  is  given  in  the 
dynamic  >cene  and  in  the  emotional 
excitement  surrounding  the  ringside. 
The  muscular  reflexes  of  the  contest- 
ants emphasize  Bellows's  ability  to 
build  up,  with  anatomical  precision,  a 
moment  in  the  ring  when  a  single  dra- 
matic event  can  give  the  full  storv  of 


the  combat.  He  has  the  faculty  of  mak- 
ing us  look  into  the  immediate  future. 
No  less  exciting  is  the  group  in  which 
the  performance  is  arrested  for  a  few 
seconds :  "Between  the  Rounds," 
"Counted  Out."  "The  White  Hope." 
"Knockout,"  and  "The  Last  Count." 
These  lithographs  in  particular  show 
the  artist's  unrelenting  search  for  de- 
sign, and  reveal  his  study  of  "Dynamic 
Symmetry"  as  theorized  by  Jay  Ham- 
bridge.  In  a  number  of  examples  one 
is  reminded  of  the  antique :  in  his 
striving  for  monumentality  Bellows 
achieved  an  impressive  solidity.  The 
distribution  of  space  in  area  cutting  is 
one  of  his  greatest  decorative  values, 
and  his  suggestion  of  color  in  black  and 
white  is  remarkable. 

In  subjects  where  both  the  drawings 
and  lithographs  are  shown — "The  Pre- 
liminaries to  the  Big  Bout."  Intro- 
ducing the  Champion,"  "Introducing 
Georges  Carpentier,"  and  "Introduc- 
ing John  L.  Sullivan" — Bellows  ex- 
hibits his  great  talents  in  encompassing 
tremendous  compositions  with  wide- 
spread interest,  yet  at  the  same  time 
holding  one  by  the  central  figures  in 
the  ring.  His  ways  of  building  up  his 
compositions  by  the  lightening  and 
darkening  of  tones  defeat  any  effort  to 
describe  the  changes  between  the  paper 
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Lithograph — "Introducing  J.  L.  Sullivan" — George  Bellows 
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and  the  stone.  Where  states  of  the  litho- 
graphs exist,  the  last  proof  is  always 
the  most  desired,  for  the  artist's  aim 
seems  in  it  the  clearest.  There  is  no 
detail  in  drawing,  medium,  or  printing 
that  escaped  Bellows's  notice,  and 
much  of  the  credit  must  go  to  Bolton 
Brown,  whose  guidance  was  invaluable 
during  his  development  as  a  lithog- 
rapher. 

Perhaps  the  fine  wash  drawings  of 
"Splinter  Beach"  and  "Preliminaries 
to  the  Big  Bout"  are  the  most  fascina- 
ting pieces  in  the  whole  exhibit.  They 
are  so  full  of  life  and  activity  that  one's 
interest  never  wavers,  and  the  handling 
of  the  medium  is  masterly  in  both.  The 
lithograph  has  lost  nothing  in  the  repe- 
tition on  stone.  The  romping  and  noise 
of  these  "kids"  of  East  River  reputa- 
tion supply  the  atmosphere  that  only 
the  shadow  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge 
can  create.  "River  Front"  merits  its 
place  in  this  group. 

Bellows,  the  humorist,  appears  in 
the  drawings  and  prints  of  "Business 
Men's  Class,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,"  "Indoor 
Athlete,"  and  "Business  Men's  Bath." 
When  in  such  a  mood,  he  makes  the 
characters  themselves  tell  the  story ; 
and  they  are  not  far-fetched,  imagined 
personalities  either.  Some  might  con- 
sider them  caricatures,  but  this  is  cari- 
cature in  the  grand  manner,  boldly 
drawn  with  comic  observation  of  atti- 
tude and  feature.  Enormous  range  and 
variety  are  found  in  "Pool,"  "Polo 
Player,"  "Tennis  Tournament,"  "Ten- 
nis at  Newport,"  and  "Training  Quar- 
ters," which  round  out  the  exhibition. 

While  recent  developments  in  the 
art  of  lithography  are  still  in  the  mak- 
ing, it  is  safe  to  say  that,  even  though 
new  ideas  are  bound  to  arise,  George 
W.  Bellows's  name  will  take  its  place 
among  the  greatest  American  litho- 
graphers— as  it  has  already  taken  it 
among  the  greatest  American  painters. 
— Arthur  AW  Heintzelman 

Ordeal  by  Water 
Ah,  must  you  pierce  me  with  those  eyes 
Incredulous,  betrayed;  those  weak 
Subsiding  struggles;  must  you  seek 
Escape  in  vain  and  utter  cries?  ~ 
While  I,  besodden  and  askew 
As  though  I  skirmished  in  a  bog, 
Tussle  and  dunk  and  mutter:  "Dog, 
This  hurts  me  worse  than  it  hurts  youl" 
Mary  Foxworthy 


Mozart  we  always  have  with  us.  But 
Mozart  and  Robert  Casadesus  together 
are  something  else  again  and  not  so 
frequent  a  pleasure  as  could  be  de- 
sired. Consequently  it  was  high  pleas- 
ure and  high  art  when  the  pianist  sat 
down  on  the  stage  of  Symphony  Hall 
to  play  the  Mozart  "Coronation"  Con- 
certo (K.  537)  with  Serge  Koussevit- 
zky  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra. 

And  what  a  performance !  Every- 
thing neat  and  evenly  articulated,  every 
nuance  and  accent  strictly  correct,  and 
a  balance  most  delicate  between  solo- 
ist and  orchestra.  This  you  could  say 
to  have  been  a  Mozart  performance 
absolutely  unforgettable. 

The  Concerto,  played  by  Wolfgang 
Amadeus  himself  at  the  coronation  fes- 
tivities of  Leopold  II  at  Frankfort-on- 
the-Main  in  1790,  is  not  among  the 
conspicuously  brilliant  Mozart  works 
in  the  form.  Nor  is  it  notably  deep  in 
an  emotional  way.  It  runs  its  compara- 
tively subdued  course  through  a  nice 
abundance  of  tunes. 

The  same  Boston  Symphony  pro- 


gram brought  a  brace  of  new  pieces : 
Nikolai  LopatnikofTs  Concertino  for 
Orchestra,  Op.  30,  and  Music  for  Eng- 
lish Horn  and  Orchestra,  Op.  50,  by 
Harvard's  emeritus  Edward  Burlin- 
game  Hill.  Neither  is  music  of  any 
great  pretensions,  nor  is  either  par- 
ticularly important.  A  sort  of  high- 
flavored  musical  aperitif,  Mr.  Lopat- 
nikoff's  three  movements — Toccata, 
"Little  Elegy"  and  Finale  —  are 
strongly  tinctured  with  Prokofieff, 
Stravinsky  and  Shostakovich. 

The  subtle,  prismatic  colors  of 
French  Impressionism — which  have 
appealed  to  Mr.  Hill  in  many  of  his 
previous  scores — dominate  the  Music 
for  English  Horn  and  Orchestra.  The 
technic  is  extremely  polished,  the  solo 
part  is  graceful  if  aimlessly  wandering. 
Louis  Speyer,  the  orchestra's  distin- 
guished virtuoso  of  the  English  horn, 
gave  his  part  a  beautiful  reading.  The 
program  ended  with  what  was,  for 
Koussevitzky  and  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony, a  mannered  and  coarse  interpre- 
tation of  Schumann's  "Spring"  Sym- 
phony. 


'We  were  wondering,  young  man,  if  zve  might  get  our  breakfast  here?" 


Xot  a  red-letter  but  a  gold-letter  day 
was  the  Sunday  on  which  Ezio  Pinza 
gave  his  first  recital  at  Symphony  Hall 
in  the  Richmond  Celebrity  Series.  Ex- 
ceptional voices  and  first-rate  singing 
are  rare  today,  as  God  and  the  dis- 
criminating musical  public  know.  The 
Metropolitan  Opera  basso  has  both, 
and  when  in  makeup  and  costume,  he 
is  also  the  lyric  theatre's  best  singing- 
actor  of  Latin  roles. 

At  Symphony  Hall  Mr.  Pinza  gave 
liberally  of  his  marvelous  art,  with 
Sarastro's  "Qui  sdegno  non  s'accende" 
from  "The  Magic  Flute,"  "Ombra  mai 
fu"  out  of  "Xerxes''  (better  known  in 
many  wretched  arrangements  as  "Han- 
del's Largo")  ;  Beethoven's  "In  Questa 
Tomba  Oscura,"  "Se  Vuol  Ballare" 
and  "Non  piu  andrai"  from  "The  Mar- 
riage of  Figaro,"  and  songs  by  Re- 
spighi,  Clara  Edwards,  Tchaikovsky 
and  others.  I  would  like  to  hear  Mr. 
Pinza  tackle  the  lieder  of  Schubert, 
Schumann,  Brahms  and  Wolf,  which, 
at  least  from  the  musical  and  expres- 
sive— if  not  the  language — points  of 
view,  he  ought  to  do  as  well  as  he 
sings  old  Italian  pieces. 

In  a  season  of  terrific  activity,  the 
past  few  weeks  have  shown  a  slight 
lessening  of  traffic,  due  in  large  part, 
no  doubt,  to  the  advent  of  Lent.  Never- 
theless, there  have  been  concerts 
enough,  among  them  the  lecture-recital 
at  Jordan  Hall  by  the  venerable  pianist 
Sigismond  Stojowski.  For  the  benefit 
of  the  Paderewski  Hospital  for  Polish 
Soldiers  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  and 
under  auspices  of  the  Boston  Friends 
of  Polish  Culture,  Mr.  Stojowski  de- 
voted a  long  afternoon  to  "The  Art 
of  Chopin." 

Sigmund  Romberg,  together  with  a 
piano,  an  orchestra  and  three  vocal 
lovelies,  filled  Symphony  Hall  with 
tunes  the  other  night,  including  some 
of  the  nice  items  the  veteran  composer, 
pianist  and  conductor  wrote  for  Mike 
Todd's  new  and  current  musical,  "Up 
in  Central  Park".  The  vocal  lovelies 
were  Ann  Andre,  Victoria  Schools  and 
Lorna  Byron.  "I  know  a  good  voice 
when  I  see  one,"  chirruped  Mr.  Rom- 
berg. 

The  Stradivarius  Quartet  are  still 
earnestly  pursuing  their  Mozart  cycle, 
to  the  strong  approbation  of  the  com- 
munity. Their  fourth  program  brought 
the  G  major  Quartet  (K.  387),  the 
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It  is  going  again,  that  knell  which  the 
dictionary  tells  us  is  "a  sad  or  warning 
sound — an  evil  omen." 

Across  the  United  States,  over  the 
oceans,  into  prison  camps  and  foxholes, 
goes  the  warning  that  we  mean  busi- 
ness even  in  so  small  a  thing  as  an  hour 


Viola  Quintet  (K.  614)  with  A. 
Sprague  Coolidge  playing  the  second 
viola,  and  the  Piano  Quintet  (K.  617), 
Raymond  Havens  at  the  keyboard. 

The  Boston  Morning  Musicales  in 
aid  of  the  Boston  School  of  Occupa- 
tional Therapy  have  ended  another  sea- 
son in  the  Statler  ballroom  with  the 
appearance  of  Metropolitan  Opera 
soprano  Licia  Albanese.  In  a  program 
that  ranged  from  Mozart  to  Rachman- 
inoff, she  gave  a  good  account  of  her 
small-scaled  variety  of  lyric  art. 

That  night  Artur  Rubinstein  sup- 
plied a  prodigious  display  of  piano 
technic  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  pro- 
gram was  long,  assembling  the  E-flat 
Sonata  from  Beethoven's  Op.  31  ;  the 
Prelude,  Chorale  and  Fugue  by  Cesar 
Franck  that  threaten  to  go  on  through 
all  eternity ;  a  Capriccio  and  the  E-flat 
Rhapsody  of  Brahms,  and  miscellanae 
by  Villa-Lobos,  Granados  and  Chopin. 

Once  again  the  Trapp  Family  Sing- 
ers have  come  to  Jordan  Hall.  It  was 
their  15th  Boston  concert  and  for  a 
15th  time  Baroness  Maria  von  Trapp, 
her  daughters  and  Fr,  Franz  Wasner, 
director,  faced  a  capacity  audience. 
Except  for  six-year-old  Johannes,  who 
manages  a  soprano  recorder  solo,  the 
von  Trapps  are  now  exclusively  femi- 
inine,  since  Werner  and  Dr.  Rupert  are 
serving  with  the  U.  S.  ski  troops  in 
Italy.  — Cyrus  Durgin 


or  two  cut  from  our  pleasures. 

Curfew  is  no  new  thing  to  Boston. 
The  city  was  built  on  the  precept  of 
"early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise." 

One  of  our  octogenarian  Belles  laughs 
heartily  at  a  twelve  o'clock  curfew; 
"Indeed,  and  it's  a  nine  o'clock  curfew 
they're  needin'.  Sure,  if  they  had  to  be 
at  home  at  nine  o'clock,  as  I  did,  it's  a 
savin'  in  cosmetics  as  well  as  coal 
they'd  be  makin'.  A  gal  as  is  in  bed 
betimes  doesn't  need  to  paint  her 
cheeks ;  the  sleep  she  gets  before  mid- 
night is  the  best  cosmetic." 

This  grandmother's  memory  of  what 
her  grandmother  told  her  about  curfew 
in  the  early  days  of  Boston  makes  good 
reading  for  some  "saved"  hours. 

There  was,  for  instance,  a  certain 
dashing  young  Englishman,  one  John 
Joslyn,  who  came  to  Massachusetts 
Bay  Colony  from  his  home  in  London. 
He  evidently  spent  much  of  his  time 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  Belles  of 
Boston,  and,  to  his  disgust,  with  the 
bells. 

John  wrote  home,  "On  the  South 
side  of  Boston  is  a  small  but  pleasant 
Common  where,  just  before  sunset, 
lovers  may  walk,  until  the  nine  o'clock 
bell  rings  them  home." 

That  bell  was  a  "bally  nuisance"  to 
John.  It  may  have  been  he  who  stormed 
at  the  innocent  bell-ringers: 
Disturbers  oj  tlic  human  race, 
Your  bells  are  ahvays  ringing. 
I  wish   the  ropes  were   'round  your 
necks 

.hid  you  upon  them  swinging. 

Those  bell-ringers  had  a  full-time  job 
according  to  the  list  of  duties  assigned 
to  Thomas  Brigden  of  Charlestown, 
Mass.  in  1684.  "Look  unto  the  Meet- 
ing House  and  clear  it.  ring  the  bell  to 
meetings,  keep  out  doggs  in  meeting 
times,  cleanse  the  Meeting  House, 
carry  water  for  baptisms,  clean  snow 
from  the  front  door,  close  the  case- 
ments, keep  the  doors  locked,  ring  the 
bell  every  day  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning  and  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  that  all  may  be  in  their  homes 
by  nine  o'clock ;  this  as  a  solemn  ad- 
monition to  improve  the  light  of  day 
and  keep  good  hours  at  night." 

The  salan'  of  bell-ringers  in  those 
days  seems  a  bit  vague.  It  consisted,  in 
one  case,  of  "Some  wheat,"  amount  not 


stipulated,  "at  four  shillings  a  bushel, 
some  barlee  at  four  shillings  a  bushel 
and  peas  at  three  shillings  and  six- 
pence a  bushel." 

One  wonders  how  that  might  be 
translated  into  some  butter,  some  bacon 
and  a  nice  juicy  steak. 

It  was  one  of  these  early  morning 
1  jells  which  caused  one  of  the  most 
amusing  and  acrimonious  law  suits  in 
which  the  courts  of  Massachusetts 
have  ever  been  involved. 

One,  Mr.  Charles  G.  Davis  of  Plym- 
outh, Mass.  had  complained  to  a  judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  that 
the  ringing  of  a  bell  at  five  o'clock 
mornings  on  a  certain  woolen  mill  dis- 
turbed his  slumbers.  A  hearing  was 
held  and  an  injunction  issued  against 
the  ringing  of  the  bell  until  6 :30,  the 
time  that  the  operatives  commenced 
work. 

Promptly  Mr.  Stillman  B.  Allen 
appealed  to  the  Committee  of  Manu- 
facturers of  the  State  Legislature.  He 
claimed  to  represent  100  manufactur- 
ing concerns  with  a  captial  of  $50,000,- 
000. 

-Mr.  Davis  was  on  hand,  handsome 
and  distinguished.  "Hurrumph.  Ahem. 
Gentlemen  :  The  morning  bell  always 
wakes  me  up.  It  is  very  difficult  for  me 
to  get  to  sleep  at  night.  It  generally 
takes  me  from  25  minutes  to  2  hours. 
It  is  very  important  for  me  to  get  the 
morning  sleep.  There  was  a  barking 
dog — I  had  it  stopped.  There  was  a 
rooster  which  my  son  had — I  had  it 
killed."  And  much  more  of  the  same. 

Two  meek  and  very  much  agitated 
spinsters  followed  Mr.  Davis.  It  was 
whispered  that  these  worthy  ladies 
had  cast  amorous  glances  at  some  of 
the  mill  officials.  When  they  had  be- 
come convinced  of  the  futility  of  their 
hopes,  the  mill  bells  had  begun  to  dis- 
turb them.  On  cross-examination,  how- 
ever, it  appeared  that  they  lived  two 
and  three-quarters  miles  from  the  mill. 

After  the  objectors  had  finished  their 
testimony,  Mr.  Allen  paid  his  respects 
to  them  in  no  uncertain  terms. 

First  he  addressed  himself  to  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Supreme  Court,  "for 
whose  wisdom  and  legal  attainments  we 
all  have  profound  respect,  but  I  venture 
to  hint  that  in  the  matter,  not  of  law  but 
of  discretion  in  deciding  what  is  an  un- 


reasonably early  hour,  possibly  some 
of  the  business  men,  or  the  quarter  of  a 
million  working  men  and  women  dis- 
turbed by  their  decision,  may  question 
whether  any  of  those  grave  judges  ever 
in  their  lives  arose  at  half-past  five, 
took  breakfast  by  candlelight  and  went 
to  a  hard  day's  work  at  half-past  six." 

Second,  he  paid  his  respects  to  indi- 
vidual objectors  :  "Of  course  these  bells 
disturb  some  few  people  not  engaged 
in  manual  labor ;  those,  for  instance, 
who  sit  up  half  the  night  for  pleas- 
ure ;  who  are  out  until  midnight  at  balls 
and  parties ;  indolent  people  who  lie  in 
bed  because  they  have  nothing  to  do 
when  they  get  up ;  fashionable  men  and 
women,  and  nervous  old  gentlemen.  I 
could  not  help  wondering,  in  the  case 
of  the  two  worthy  ladies,  if  it  would  be 
fatal  to  their  rest  if  an  able-bodied  man 
should  sneeze  within  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  of  them." 

Third  he  spoke  for  the  workers : 
''The  early  bell  enables  them  to  sleep 
and  rest  until  the  last  moment,  when 
they  can  rise,  dress,  get  breakfast  and 
go  unhurriedly  to  their  work.  Without 
this  early  bell  the  worker  awakes  long 
before  the  usual  time  and  fears  to  go 
to  sleep  again  lest  he  over-sleep,  or, 
he  does  over-sleep,  is  late  to  work  and 
gets  fired." 

Boston  newspapers  tried  to  act  as 
mediators.  The  Herald  suggested  that 
those  who  wished  to  have  country  quiet 
should  move  to  the  country.  The  Trav- 
eler became  historical,  citing  Sybaris 
as  a  city  where.  700  years  before 
Christ,  it  was  forbidden  by  law  to  ex- 
ercise any  craft  the  practice  of  which 
was  attended  by  noise,  and,  for  the 
same  reason,  an  edict  was  enforced 
against  keeping  roosters. 

Mr.  Allen  let  them  suggest  and  con- 
done until  one  editor  asked  why  the 
community  could  not  contribute  toward 
the  purchase  of  alarm  clocks  for  all 
mill  workers.  Then  he.  replied  that  it 
might  be  interesting  for  the  editor  to 
figure  the  approximate  cost  of  200,000 
alarm  clocks  as  an  initial  expense,  with 
a  probable  200  additional  ones  each 
week. 

Meekly  the  editor  retracted,  but  sug- 
gested that  it  might  be  possible  to  de- 
vise a  way  of  waking  the  operators  by 
an  electric  bell  affixed  to  their  door 


bells  and  rung  from  the  mill. 

Replied  Mr.  Allen :  "Does  the  wise 
editor  think  all  factory  hands  have  elec- 
tric bells,  or  any  other  bells  on  their 

doors  ?" 

Mr.  Allen  made  a  good  case,  but  not 
good  enough.  The  five  o'clock  bell  be- 
came a  thing  of  the  past. 

And  speaking  of  the  past  reminds  us 
of  the  "Passing  Bell"  which  was  one 
of  the  weirdest  ever  rung. 

When  it  seemed  apparent  that  any- 
one was  passing  from  this  life 

"They  ran  and  told  the  sexton 
And  the  sexton  tolled  the  bell." 

That  was  an  admonition  to  all  who 
heard  it  to  pray  for  the  soul  of  the 
dying. 

The  custom  was  soon  abandoned 
when  watchers  at  the  bedside  found 
that  the  patient  could  sometimes  hear 
his  own  passing  bell  and  become  verv 
much  agitated.  In  other  instances  the 
patient  decided  not  to  "pass."  which 
caused  much  embarrassment  for  all 
concerned. 

And  so  the  passing  bell  became  the 
"Passed  Bell."  Many  now  living  can 
remember  having  heard,  in  small  towns, 
the  slow  tolling  of  this  bell  when  some- 
one in  the  locality  had  died.  Upon  hear- 
ing the  first  stroke  men  in  the  fields 
would  halt  their  horses  and  listen, 
while  women  would  hurry  to  the  door, 
the  better  to  count  the  strokes. 

Three  slow,  solemn  sounds,  a  pause. 
If  the  bell  did  not  ring  again  it  would 
mean  that  a  child  had  died.  Again 
three  more  slow,  measured  strokes.  A 
person  of  middle  age, — but  no.  it 
sounds  again.  Three  times  it  tolls,  an 
aged  person  has  gone  to  his  reward. 
So  the  scattered  homes  in  rural  sec- 
tions were  informed  of  sorrow  in  their 
midst,  and  the  great  heart  of  a  small 
town  responded  with  sympathy  and 
aid.  T'was  a  good  custom,  after  all. 

So,  through  the  years  bells  have  rung 
their  story.  Xow  to  fight-weary  men 
goes  a  curfew  message — a  knell  to  war 
and  hatred. 

All  the  bells  in  Christendom  are  lis- 
tening ;  Big  Ben  in  London,  the  great 
bell  of  Moscow,  all  the  silent  bells  in 
Mosques  and  Minarets,  in  Churches 
and  Temples  wait  to  echo  the  glad  news 
of  peace  on  earth. 

— Irene  H.  Birnham 
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4?oce  Value 


"I  love  you,"  he  said,  gazing  into  the 
alert  brown  eyes  of  the  one  creature 
who  could  regard  him  without  wincing. 

-The  mouse  stared  back  at  Richard 
Riffingham  in  surprise.  He  found  it 
difficult  to  play  stand-in  in  Richard's 
oft  repeated  never  performed  love 
scenes.  It  just  didn't  seem  natural. 

With  an  effort  Mr.  R.  turned  to 
observe  himself  in  the  mirror.  He 
could  never  glance  at  his  physiognomy 
without  feeling  a  distaste  amounting 
to  revulsion.  Shaving  to  Richard  was  a 
daytime  nightmare.  One  would  think 
that  having  been  born  with  that  face, 
having  had  it  grow  on  one  throughout 
the  years,  its  unfortunate  owner  would 
become  accustomed  to  it.  But  not 
Richard  Riffingham.  He  hated  his  face 
— and  the  world  was  entirely  in  agree- 
ment with  him  on  this  point.  He  pos- 
sessed the  saddest,  most  woebegone 
countenance  ever  wished  upon  a  hu- 
man being,  be  he  dead  or  alive.  It  was 
the  kind  of  face  one  could  not  easily 
forget  either.  It  hung  in  one's  memory 
like  a  cadaver.  A  surrealist  in  making 
a  portrait  of  Riffingham  would  simply 
take  a  bowl  of  chitterlings  and  stick  a 
bayonet  in  it  

But  an  ugly  man,  like  a  fat  one,  has 
his  loves.  Most  of  Richard's  adorned 
the  walls  of  his  room  at  the  Luftbridge 
Seminary  for  Young  Ladies.  They 
were  made  up  of  cheap  prints  of  old 
Masters'  mistresses,  with  an  occasional 
picture  of  Hedy  LaMarr.  Yet  his  one 
true  love  was  Luffy  Snufferton. 

Luffy  was  Biology  teacher  at  the 
Seminary  where  Richard  was  employed 
as  Drawing  teacher.  She  was  as 
sprightly  a  teacher  of  simple  facts  that 
ever  fooled  around  with  the  insides  of 
a  defunct  frog.  Mr.  Riffingham  adored 
Luffy  Snufferton  while  Luffy  re- 
mained cruelly  indifferent.  Not  that 
Richard  blamed  her.  In  all  fairness  he 
felt  no  self  respecting  female,  even  one 
accustomed  for  hours  to  examining  the 
disrupted  intestines  of  a  hop-toad, 
could  adopt'  any  different  attitude  to- 
ward him,  his  face  being  what  it 
was.  .  .  . 

Romance  is  a  strange  thing.  To  any 
other  man  the  leathery,  red  nosed, 
beagle-eyed  countenance  of  Luffy 
Snufferton,  would  appear  much  like 
the  front  end  of  a  skate,  which  even 


among  the  frugal  fishermen  of  New 
England  is  regarded  as  worthless  in 
its  entirety.  .  .  .  But  such  is  1 'amour ! 

.Miss  Whiff,  Principal,  had  hired 
Richard  because  of  his  face,  father 
than  in  spite  of  it.  She  had  had  her 
troubles  with  Drawing  masters  before ! 
As  for  Biology  teachers,  she  didn't 
give  a  hoot  .  .  .  that  subject  generally 
took  care  of  itself  among  the  damsels 
who  came  to  Luftbridge  in  search  of 
everything  but  an  education.  The  fact 
that  Miss  Snufferton  was  no  oil  paint- 
ing was  as  nothing  to  Miss  Whiff, 
Principal  ! 

Having  shaved,  Richard  turned  with 
relief  from  the  looking  glass.  Above  all 
things  in  life  he  desired  a  new  face. 
Practically  any  face  would  do.  Oft 
times  he  had  thought  of  consulting  a 
plastic  surgeon  and  having  the  whole 
thing  done  over.  But  such  a  project 
was  beyond  the  slender  purse  of  a 
humble  Drawing  teacher. 

As  he  dressed  he  poured  out  his 
heart  to  Hannibal  the  mouse,  who  sat 
upon  a  collar  button  and  fooled  with 
his  tail  in  a  most  inattentive  manner. 
The  little  fellow  was  bored  with  it  all, 


something  which  Dick  generously  for- 
gave him. 

Hannibal  had  been  born  in  a  scien- 
tific nest  in  the  most  unscientific  man- 
ner .  .  .  after  the  way  of  mice,  in  the 
Luftbridge  Biology  Lab.  His  purpose 
in  life  had  been  to  be  fed  until  mature, 
then  to  be  dispatched  and  have  his 
diminutive  person  distributed  among  a 
group  of  young  ladies  who  would  then 
speculate  upon  which  part  was  which 
.  .  .  with  a  fifty  per  cent  chance  of  his 
becoming  hopelessly  mixed  in  the 
process.  It  had  been  Richard's  fortune 
to  rescue  Hannibal  from  this  fate. 

He  was  gazing  at  Mile.  Snufferton 
with  calf-like  imbecility  at  the  time, 
trying  to  muster  enough  courage  to 
declare  his  devotion.  The  object  of  his 
affection  was  busying  herself  slicing  up 
the  gizzard  of  a  very  dead  crow.  The 
sight  made  the  Drawing  master  slightly 
sick,  but  when  he  thought  that  if  Luffy 
was  not  occupied  with  the  gizzard  she 
might  have  to  look  at  him,  he  consid- 
ered things  about  even-Stephen. 

He  had  nerved  himself  sufficiently  to 
utter  the  simple  phrase  "I  love  you," 
when  Luffy  requested  him  to  hand  her 
Hannibal.  The  mouse's  hour  had  come. 
Miss    Snufferton,    having   made  the 


'Look  Peter 


hashmark  !" 


crow's  gizzard  go  as  far  around  as 
possible,  intended  to  split  up  the  mouse 
to  round  out  her  student-maiden's 
mental  meal. 

Richard  went  to  Hannibal's  nest  and 
was  about  to  deliver  him  up  when 
something  odd  in  his  behavior  arrested 
him.  The  strange  mouse  crouched 
down  with  his  front  paws  held  up  in 
an  appealing  gesture  which  reminded 
Dick  of  Al  Jolson  getting  the  most 
out  of  Mammy.  The  sight  touched  him 
deeply. 

It  was  the  work  of  a  moment  to  slip 
Hannibal  into  his  pants  pocket,  let  out 
a  yip  of  dismay,  and  report  his  escape. 

Luffy  was  cross  about  it,  of  course. 
It  meant  using  up  the  remains  of  a 
frog  she  was  saving  for  herself.  But 
Hannibal  was  delivered,  although  the 
golden  moment  for  love's  declaration 
was  lost. 

*    *  * 

School  was  out  for  the  day  but 
Richard  felt  no  better.  He  sought 
Hannibal's  company.  The  mouse  ap- 
peared to  be  trying  to  raise  a  large 
magnifying  glass  through  which  Rich- 
ard was  wont  to  look  at  brush  strokes 
used  by  old  masters  in  painting  their 
mistresses.  The  task  was  too  much  for 
his  frail  strength.  Absently  Richard 
picked  up  the  glass  and  propped  it 
against  a  book.  This  was  quite  to  the 
rodent's  satisfaction.  He  crawled  be- 
hind it  and  began  to  wave  his  arm-like 
front  legs  at  the  man  in  a  most  amus- 
ing fashion. 

Dick  rewarded  him  witli  a  sickly 
grin  which,  from  the  other  side  of  the 
magnifying  glass  must  have  looked 
something  like  a  dog's  dinner  with 
teeth  in  it.  It  annoyed  Hannibal.  He 
stamped  his  hind  foot,  then  continued 
to  wave  his  arms  about  in  a  manner 
which  struck  Richard  as  being  vaguely 
familiar.  Dick's  glance  fell  upon  the 
book  on  which  the  handle  of  the' mag- 
nifying glass  was  resting.  It  was  Boy 
Scouting  For  Girl  Guides.  It  must  now 
be  noted  that  Mr.  Rifhngham,  besides 
being  Drawing  master  also  conducted 
a  camp  fire  project  at  Luftbridge,  but 
with  no  burning  enthusiasm. 

Suddenly  he  let  out  a  yip  which  sent 
Hannibal  scuttling  to  cover.  Feverishly 
he  opened  the  book  to  an  illustration  of 
an  unpleasant  little  girl  demonstrating 
the  alphabet  in  semaphore.  Looking 
closely  at  the  page  he  found  it  crossed 


and  when  I  told  him  I  didn't  want  to  sec  his  face  again,  he 
put  out  the  light!" 


and  recrossed  with  tiny  footprints ! 

He  laid  down  the  book  with  a  hand 
that  shook.  Goose  pimples  leapt  up  all 
over  him  like  emotional  mushrooms. 
Hannibal,  the  mouse,  had  been  sema- 
phoring at  him ! 

Had  Riffington  been  a  drinking 
man,  he  would  have  immediately  taken 
to  the  bottle  as  a  stepping  stone  to 
sanity.  As  it  was.  being  a  man  of  sci- 
ence, a  teacher  of  the  young,  and  some- 
thing of  a  camp  fire  eater,  he  made 
hoarse  clucking  noises  as  he  readjusted 
the  magnifying  glass  to  make  easier  the 
reading  of  his  pet's  signals. 

Hannibal  was  proud  of  his  powers. 
Fear  banished  by  his  master's  sensible 
behavior,  he  strutted  from  behind 
Dick's  shaving  brush  on  bis  hind  legs, 
for  all  the  world  like  a  pompous  pedant 
about  to  address  an  unworthy  class, 
the  net  effect  spoiled  slightly  by  his 
theatrical  gesture  of  carrying  his  tail 
over  his  left  arm  ! 

"What  do  you  think  of  this?"  he 
semaphored  rapidly. 

The  spelling  was  sketchy  but  the 
sense  discernable  .  .  .  Then  realiza- 
tion that  the  mouse  had  actually  com- 
municated with  him  in  a  manner  that 
he  understood  came  home  to  him.  He 
would  have  liked  to  be  ill,  but  such  a 
course  he  knew  would  be  frowned  upon 
by  pioneer  thinkers,  and  Miss  Whiff. 
Principal.  So  taking  a  grip  on  himself, 
he  told  Hannibal  that  he  thought  his 
efforts  praiseworthy,  at  the  same  time 
wishing  that  his  hair  would  stop  trving 


to  thrust  itself  completely  out  of  his 
scalp ! 

Meanwhile,  Hannibal  chattered  on 
animatedly  with  all  the  abandon  of  a 
jitterbugging  deaf-mute.  After  awhile, 
during  which  Mr.  Riffingham's  reason 
rocked,  he  began  to  read  with  ease  his 
little  friend's  hard  working  conversa- 
tion. He  was  telling  him  the  story  of 
his  life !  As  he  proceeded,  Dick's  reason 
gave  up  rocking  ...  it  careened  around  ! 

The  life  history  of  a  mouse,  even  one 
given  to  taking  up  the  study  of  the 
human  language  in  sign  form,  is  not 
apt  to  be  dull.  But  Hannibal  skipped 
his  mouse  life  and  recounted  the  his- 
tory of  a  former  existence,  one  in  which 
.  .  .  many,  many  years  ago  .  .  .  he  had 
been  confidential  cosmetician  to  Cleo- 
patra ! 

"It  was  like  this,"  signaled  the  re- 
incarnated beautician,  "I  was  Egypt's 
best  beauty  specialist  and  I  don't  mind 
admitting  that  I  was  something  of  a 
wizard  !" 

The  little  fellow  was  tiring  rapidly 
while  Richard  was  going  mad.  He  too 
felt  it  was  high  time  to  call  time  out. 

"And  as  for — Cleo  — .  I  hear  she 
was — handed  down  as  the  world's  most 
beautiful  woman.  Let  me — tell  you. 
that — old — " 

At  this  point  weariness  overcame 
Hannibal,  which  was  just  as  well,  for 
what  he  called  Egypt's  fairest  was 
either  misspelled  or  she  certainly  was 
no  lady. 

W  ith  a  shaking  hand  Mr.  Riffing- 


ham  gently  deposited  the  faintly  pro- 
testing mouse  in  his  collar  box.  He 
then  opened  the  lowest  drawer  in  his 
dresser  and  after  feeling  beneath  the 
garments  therein,  produced  a  forbidden 
bottle.  He  felt  the  time  had  come  when 
even  on  the  sacred  precincts  of  Luft- 
bridge,  a  drink  was  clearly  indicated ! 

It  is  said  of  man  that  he  can  become 
inured  to  anything,  no  matter  how  alien 
it  be  from  his  usual  existence.  A  couple 
of  stiff  snorts  however,  greatly  aids  this 
process.  In  this  Dick  was  no  exception. 
As  meek  a  wart  on  the  face  of  human- 
ity as  one  could  find  in  a  generation  of 
men,  it  was  a  shock  to  him  to  discover 
that  in  saving  from  Luffy's  cruel  knife 
his  little  friend,  he  had  actually  pre- 
served a  reincarnated  doctor  of  ancient 
Egypt's  queen !  Yet  he  now  found  him- 
self accepting  this  rather  unusual  state 
of  affairs  and  instead  of  going  forth  to 
hand  himself  over  quietly  to  the  au- 
thorities, after  another  slight  tipple,  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  situa- 
tion held  interesting  possibilities.  If 
indeed,  Hannibal  had,  in  his  past  ex- 
istence, brought  such  beauty  to  Cleo- 
patra, he  might  even  be  able  to  do  some- 
thing for  the  Riffingham  puss  ! 

Trembling  now  wtih  eagerness,  he 
brought  out  his  small  confidant  and, 
acting  on  impulse,  gave  the  mouse  a 
touch  of  the  stimulating  spirit  which 
had  done  so  much  for  him. 

The  immediate  results  were  not  as- 
suring for  Hannibal,  in  the  short  space 
of  thirty  seconds,  became  as  tight  as  a 
fur  coated  tick.  He  tripped  over  his 
own  tail  and  his  tiny  feature  took  on  a 
look  of  imbecilic  happiness. 

"Brace  up,  Hannibal !"  admonished 
Richard.  "What  if  Miss  Whiff,  Princi- 
pal, should  happen  along?" 

For  answer  Hannibal  made  a  ges- 
ture which  could  not  be  found  in  Boy 
Scouting  for  Girl  Guides,  but  which 
adequately  summed  up  his  opinion  of 
La  Whiff.  Richard  tut-tutted  him  but 
felt  that  perhaps  he  had  something 
there. 

Hannibal  sobered  rapidly.  Dick 
realized  now  that  a  mouse  lives  an  in- 
tensive existence.  It  took  his  pal  one 
drop  of  spirits  to  become  squiffed  in 
thirty  seconds.  But  it  took  only  a  min- 
ute for  it  to  wear  off.  He  could  expect 
a  hangover  any  moment  now ! 

But  not  Hannibal.  He  called  for  an- 


other snifter.  This,  Mr.  Riffingham,  in 
the  pure  cause  of  research,  refused 
him.  Hannibal  was  mad.  He  stamped 
his  foot  and  nearly  fell  on  his  bounti- 
fully bewhiskered  face.  Then  he  sat 
down  on  the  cork  of  the  bottle  which 
loomed  so  large  and  lovely  beside  him, 
and  commenced  a  sit  down  strike ! 

"Let  us  converse  awhile,"  suggested 
Richard.  "After  all,  Hannibal,  your  re- 
sourcefulness in  communicating  with 
me  opens  up  new  channels.  Xow — -how 
do  I  look  to  you  ?" 

Jt  may  have  been  Hannibal's  pique 
or  just  his  love  of  truth,  but  without 
the  aid  of  semaphoring  he  conveyed 
the  idea  that  he  thought  his  friend's 
looks  were  comparable  to  the  back  end 
of  Cleopatra's  old  model  barge. 

Mr.  Riffingham  promptly  agreed. 
This  admission  brought  about  the  de- 
sired change  in  the  mouse's  attitude. 
Arising  from  the  cork  he  repaired  to 
his  post  behind  the  magnifying  glass 
and  commenced  to  signal,  albeit  a  trifle 
untidily. 

"Cleopatra,  you  say,  owed  much  of 
her  renowned  beauty  to  your  artifice  ?" 
Richard  prodded. 

"She  was  something  of  a  bat  until  I 


transformed  her  into  the  dame  who 
made  Antony  and  Caesar  do  emo- 
tional nip-ups,"  signaled  the  mouse. 

"Can  you — eh,  do  you  think — is  it 
possible — ?"  faltered  Mr.  R.,  feeling 
his  mouth  go  dry. 

Hannibal  stamped  his  foot  impa- 
tiently and  taking  his  stringy  tail  in 
one  of  his  little  hand-like  paws,  he  be- 
gan to  nibble  on  it  with  his  protruding 
front  teeth. 

"Well,  can  you  do  anything  for  this 
face  of  mine?"  the  man  finished  gulpily. 

The  quaint  little  doctor  of  beauty 
continued  to  chew  on  his  tail,  but  his 
beady,  sharp  eyes  searched  Dick's  face 
the  while. 

After  what  seemed  an  eternity  he 
began  to  pace  up  and  down  on  his  hind 
legs,  his  front  paws  locked  behind  his 
sleek  white  back.  Suddenly  he  stopped 
directly  behind  the  magnifying  glass. 

"It's  a  Boulder  Dam  sized  project," 
he  signaled,  "but  I  believe  I  can  do  it. 
Xow,  how  about  that  drink?" 

So  elated  was  Mr.  Riffingham  by 
these  assurances,  he  not  only  gave 
Hannibal  a  generous  drop  but  took  a 
slight  nip  himself ! 

*    *  * 


EMPLOYMENT 


Who'll  offer  more?  Do  I  hear  65?' 


THE  MASSACHUSETTS  COMMITTEE  OE 


is  asking  for  donations  of  French  Books,  blackout  curtains  and  used 
clothing  for  men,  women  and  children  in  good  condition.  Also, 
volunteer  workers  who  will  sew  sitting  at  home  or  in  our  workshop. 


THE  FRENCH  RESTAURANT 

121  NEWBURY  STREET 

Specializing  in  French  cuisine,  is  open  every  day  except  Sundays  and  holidays, 
for  luncheon  from  12  to  2  P.M.  and  Thursday  evening  from  6  to  8  P.M. 


The  stage  for  the  great  experiment 
was  set.  The  first  proceeding  was 
simple  but  smelly.  The  preparation  of 
a  vile  poultice  which  Dick  made  up 
according  to  the  little  fellow's  instruc- 
tions. The  second  was  pleasanter  .  .  . 
the  administration  of  a  good  hooker 
of  whiskey  to  both  doctor  and  patient. 
Then  Dick  applied  the  plaster  to  his 
face  and  retired,  feeling  like  a  steak 
and  kidney  pudding  in  the  making. 
I  fannibal  nestled  in  the  neighborhood 
of  his  left  ear. 

At  dawn  our  hero  awakened  in  great 
pain,  originating  from  the  outside  of 
his  face.  As  one  who  has  suffered  life 
long  agony  from  just  having  such  a 
face,  he  felt  this  distinctly  unfair. 

Then  he  remembered.  He  made  it 
from  his  bed  to  the  mirror  in  one 
jump.  One  look  and  he  wanted  to  be 
the  man  who  made  the  better  mouse 
trap.  In  all  conscience  he  had  been  no 
Mr.  America  before  his  bewitched 
rodent  had  tried  his  lost  art  on  his 
features.  But  now  he  looked  like  a  Bom- 
bay duck  .  .  .  which  to  the  uninitiated, 
is  a  dish  of  sun  baked,  foot  trampled 
fish! 

With  a  cry  of  rage  he  turned  on  the 
mouse.  Hannibal  was  unconcernedly 
perched  on  a  collar  button  behind  his 
magnifying  glass,  picking  his  teeth  with 
the  end  of  his  tail. 

As  Dick  approached  him,  murder  in 
his  heart,  his  face  gave  up  feeling  like 
the  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask  after  a  night 
out  and  became  painfully  onesided.  He 
looked  into  the  glass  again  to  find 
that  his  unfortunate  countenance  had 
cracked !  Concern  replaced  anger  as 
he  looked  now  to  the  mouse  for  aid. 

"Take  it  off!"  Hannibal  signaled 
laconically. 

The  idea  of  removing  his  face  ap- 
pealed to  Richard.  He  tore  away  at  it 
with  some  vigor.  It  came  awav  quite 
easily.  Again  he  sought  the  mirror. 

Alas,  his  face  was  still  there.  It  was 
a  great  disappointment.  He  had  merely 
removed  a  mask. 

Hannibal  peremptorily  signaled  him. 
"Shave !"  and  resumed  his  seat  on  the 
collar  button. 

Richard  shaved,  after  which  he  was 
told  to  lie  down. 

"Now  don't  move,"  earnestly  coun- 
selled Dr.  Hannibal.  "I'd  hate  to  fall 
into  that  big  mouth  of  yours!  This  is 
going  to  be  a  big  job,  you  know.  Take 
an  hour — maybe  more." 


During  the  next  hour  tiny  feet,  with 
cruel  scalpel-like  nails,  did  things  to 
Richard's  face  that  seemed  positively 
sadistic.  It  was  surprising  what 
strength  Hannibal  had  in  his  small 
pink  front  paws.  Nonetheless,  Dick 
stood  it  like  a  man.  After  all,  with  a 
face  like  his,  what  did  he  have  to  lose  ? 
Suddenly  all  pain  and  irritation  ceased. 
Then  he  felt  a  nip  on  his  right  ear.  The 
operation  was  over ! 

It  says  much  for  Richard's  charac- 
ter that  he  first  looked  around  for 
Hannibal  instead  of  his  new  face.  The 
little  guy  was  trying  to  climb  up  the 
side  of  the  dresser.  He  was  all  in ! 
Gently  he  picked  him  up,  and  admin- 
istered a  few  drops  of  whiskey  on 
some  bread  crumbs.  The  mouse  took 
to  it  avidly. 

Only  then  did  the  Drawing  master 
look  into  the  mirror. 

That  Hannibal  had  once  made  Cleo- 
patra the  standard  of  beauty  for  all 
time  may  or  may  not  have  been  true. 
But  the  sight  that  met  Dick's  eyes  was 
nevertheless  a  miracle.  His  reflected 
face  was  not  handsome  but  where  it 
had  been  miserable  and  mean  it  was 
now  humorous  and  kind.  Hannibal  had 
made  the  face  of  Richard  Riffingham 
reflect  himself ! 

He  turned  to  express  his  gratitude, 
but  Hannibal,  having  filled  up  on  bread 
and  whiskey,  had  passed  out  quietly. 
Dick  took  his  one  and  only  silk  hand- 
kerchief, made  a  comfortable  bed  in 
the  collar  box  and  in  it  tenderly  laid 
the  mouse  who  had  wrought  this 
miracle. 

At  breakfast  Mr.  Rifnngham's  ap- 
pearance in  the  dining  hall  of  Luft- 
bridge  created  a  stir.  His  place  was  at 
the  very  end  of  the  very  junior  table 
where  usually  he  received  scant  atten- 
tion from  the  grubby  infants  who  never 
bothered  to  pass  the  salt  and  chattered 
on  shrilly,  oblivious  to  his  presence. 
This  morning  silence  fell  in  one  un- 
dulating wave  over  the  whole  room. 
Then  a  long  sigh  returned  through  the 
hall  and  three  of  the  big  girls  were 
presenting  him  with  three  plates  of  por- 
ridge. His  cup  was  filled  to  overflow- 
ing with  more  than  coffee  ! 

But  our  hero's  sweet  moment  of  tri- 
umph curdled  as  he  glanced  up  at  La 
Snufferton.  Luffy  looked  frightened. 
Then  tears  filled  her  googly  eyes  and 


with  an  abrupt,  angular  movement  she 
arose  and  fled  the  room. 

Mr.  Rifnnghani  ran  down  the  Biol- 
ogy teacher  in  her  lab,  which,  as  always, 
smelled  like  the  grand  opening  of  a 
Chinese  egg.  She  looked  up  as  he  en- 
tered, snapped  out  an  embarrassed 
"Hello"  and  busied  herself  with  the 
thorax  of  a  none-too-recently  deceased 
locust.  Suddenly  she  threw  down  her 
scalpel  and  burst  into  tears.  Just  as 
suddenly  it  was  easy  for  Richard  to 
take  her  in  his  arms  and  pour  out  his 
heart. 

Luffy  blinked  unbelievingly  behind 
her  thick  glasses. 

"You  mean — you  mean,  you  really 
care  ?"  she  faltered. 

For  answer  Richard  kissed  her  heart- 
ily. 

"But  Richard,  you  are — so  changed! 
From  the  first  moment  I  saw  you  this 
morning  I  knew  you  were  happy  about 
something — and  I  thought  that — that 
you  had  found  love  with  someone  else. 
Why — oh  why  didn't  you  say  some- 
thing to  me  before?" 

"I — I  don't  know,"  confessed  her 
swain.  "I've  tried,  but — you  see,  you 
have  always  been  so  lovely  to  me  .  .  ." 

"What?  Me,  lovely?" 

Richard  nodded,  "And  I  have  always 
been  so  ugly  myself  .  .  ." 

"Ugly?  But  you're  not  ugly,  Rich- 
ard !"  said  Luffy. 

"What  do  you  mean,  Luffy? — That 
I'm  not  ugly?  Why  I'm  the  homeliest 
guy  that  ever  tried  to  show  a  bunch  of 
silly  girls  what  beauty  is." 

Luffy  laid  a  silencing  finger,  which 
smelled  faintly  of  formaldehyde,  over 
his  lips. 

"You  were  never  ugly  to  me.  Oh,  I 
know  you  did  something  to  your  face 
this  morning  .  .  .  and  all  Luftbridge 
saw  you  as  someone  different — but  to 
me  you  were  just  the  same  .  .  .  only 
happier.  To  me  you  were  still  my  Rich- 
ard Riffingham !" 

♦    ♦  ♦ 

On  the  most  fashionable  avenue  in 
the  world's  largest  city  is  a  small  es- 
tablishment devoted  to  beautifying  the 
human  face.  It  is  thronged  from  morn 
to  night  although  it  is  maintained  in  a 
most  unfashionable  manner  by  a  loving 
married  couple  who  are  as  ugly  as  twin 
mud  fences.  It  bears  the  strange  name 
of  Hannibal's  .  .  .  and  its  sole  window 
decoration  is  a  host  of  the  cutest  white 
mice  !  — Dox  Prince 


When  in  Mew  Ipwk 


Bowman  Room.  Hotel  Biltmore.  43rd  &  Madi- 
son Ave..  (MU.  0-7920). 

Glass  Hat.  Hotel  Belmont  Plaza.  Lex.  Ave.  & 
49th  St.  (WI.  2-1 200).  Entertainment.  Dinner 
from  $1.95.  Min.  Sat..  Kok.  hoi.  eves.  $2.50 
after  10  p.m.  and  $2.00  other  days. 

Roosevelt  Hotel  Grill.  45th  St..  &  Madison 
Ave.  (MU.  6-9200). 

Motel*  -  Wert  4  fifth 

Actor's  Broadway  Cocktail  Lounge.  Hotel 
Astor.  Times  Square.  (CI.  6-6000). 

Blue  Room.  Hotel  Lincoln.  44th  &  8th  Ave. 
(CI.  6-4500).  Sun.  St.OO  weekdays.  $1.50  Sat. 
Min.  $1.50  weekdays  and  $2.50  on  Sat. 

Cafe  Rouge.  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  33rd  &  7th 
Ave.  (PE.  6-3000).  Dinner  from  $2.50.  Cover 
Si. 00  weekdays:  $1.30  Sat.  and  hoi.  eves. 

Cocoanut  Grove,  Park  Central  Hotel.  56th 
St.  &  7th  Ave.  CI.  7-8000.  Din.  from  $2.50. 
Min.  from  $1  weekdays;  other  days  from  $2. 
A  roof  top  fun  spot  overlooking  the  East  and 
Hudson  Rivers.  (Mon.  nite  service  only  $1  for 
dinner  and  show;  no  cover,  no  min  ). 

Green  Room.  Hotel  Edison.  47th  6  B'way. 
(CI.  6-5000).  Dinner  from  S2.oo-S2.50  Sat.  6 
Sun.  Min.  $2  Mon.-Wed.;  $2. 50  Thurs.-Sat. 

Hotel  Victoria  Chatterbox  Bar,  7th  Ave.  at 
51st  St.  All  cocktails  30c  4  to  7  daily.  Famous 
Candlelight  Room— Luncheons  from  50c— Din- 
ner from  90c.  Dancing  nightly  from  10  p.m. 
No  cover — no  min. 

Marine  Hotel.  Hotel  McAlpin.  34th  St.  & 
Broadway.  (PE.  6-5700).  Dependable  cuisine. 
Entertainment.  Dinner  from  $1.75.  No  cov.  Min. 
Friday  after  9.30.  $1.75;  Sat..  $2.25.  No  danc- 
ing Monday.  A  unique  grotto  like  room. 

Ice  Terrace.  Hotel  New  Yorker,  34th  St.  & 
8th  Ave.  (ME.  3-1000).  Dinner  from  $2.  Cover 
$1  after  10  p.m.  exc.  Sat.  and  holiday  eves, 
when  it  is  $1.50. 

eCufo  and  Such 

Algiers.  23  W.  8th  Street.  (OR.  4-9845).  Ro- 
mantic Algerian  Club  in  Greenwich  Village. 
Dinner  from  $1.25.  3  shows. 

Armando's.  54  E.  55th  St.  (PL.  5-0760).  Lunch- 
eon, cocktails,  dinner  and  supper.  No  cover  or 
min. 

Casino  Russe.  157  W.  56th  St.  (CI.  6-6116). 
A  glorious  and  sophisticated  Russian  Club  with 
entertainment  and  excellent  food.  Min.  $2.50 
after  10  except  Sat.  when  it  is  $3. 

Cerutti.  643  Madison  (Bet.  59  6  60).  EL.  5- 
4194.  Luncheon  from  S1.25.  Dinner  from  $2.25. 

Coq  Rouge.  65  E.  56th  St.  PL.  3-8887.  Excellent 
cuisine.  Sophisticated  dining  place.  Entertain- 
ment. Min.  $1.50  after  10:30. 

El  Chico.  80  Grove  St.  (CH.  2-4645).  Show  at 
8:30.  11:30  and  1:30.  Dinner  from  $1.85.  Min. 
S2.00  wknts.;  $3.00  Sat.:  $2.50  Sun.  and  hoi. 

eves. 

El  Morocco.  154  E.  54th  St.  (EL.  5-8769).  S2 

cover  alter  10:30  p.m. 

Game  Cock.  14  E.  44th  St.  For  luncheon,  dinner 
and  on  thru  the  evening.  Entertainment. 

Greenwich  Village  Inn.  2  Sheridan  Square. 
(CH.  2-6165).  Dinner  from  $2. 


Hour  Glass.  Mary  O'Brien's.  42  East  53rd  St. 
(EL.  5-7968 — 5-9159).  Cocktail  hour,  dinner, 
supper,   continuous  entertainment.   Open   till  4 

a.m. 

Jack  Dempsey's.  1619  Broadway  at  50th  St. 
(CO.  5-7875).  Most  popular  Broadway  gather- 
ing place.  Good  food — dancing.  No  cover.  No 
minimum. 

Latin  Quarter.  B'way  at  48th  St.  (CI.  6-1737). 
Gay  Parisian  show  at  8  and  12.  Dinner  from 
S2.00.  Minimum  $2  weekdays:  S3  Friday  and 
Saturday. 

Leon  &  Eddie's.  33  W.  52nd  St.  (EL.  5-9414). 
Famous  fun  and  food  spot.  Continuous  enter- 
tainment and  show  at  8,  10.  12,  2:30.  Min. 
S3. 50  after  10  p.m.  weekkdays:  other  days  $4- 

Monte  Carlo.  51  E.  54th.  No  cover  ever.  Mini- 
mum $3  weekdays  and  $4  Sat.  and  hols. 

Number  One  Bar.  1  Fifth  Ave.  Dinner  and  on 
thru  the  evening.  Ent.  and  an  attractive  crowd. 

Old  Roumanian,  169  Allen  St.  (GR.  3-9595  ) 
Famous  for  Mushk  Steak  and  a  big  Interna- 
tional Revue    Dinner  $1.65. 

One.  Two.  Three.  E.  54th  St.  Soft  lights.  Dis- 
tinguished cuisine. 

Penthouse,  30  Central  Pk.  So.  See  for  yourself 
this  lovely  dining  spot.  Luncheon  from  $1.  Din- 
ner from  $2. 

Radio  Frank's.  70  E.  55th  St.  (EL.  5-9258). 
Continuous  fun. 

Stork  Club.  3  53rd  St.  (PL.  3-1940). 

Village  Barn.  52  W.  8th  St.  (ST.  9-8841). 
Very  good  food  and  fun  involving  a  show,  danc- 
ing and  rural  hi  jinks. 

W'eylin  Bar.  54th  St.  East  of  Madison.  Fun  for 
cocktails.  Entertainment  from  sundown  on.  No 
cover.   No  minimum. 

Winslow  Bar.  55th  &  Madison  Ave.  A  cute  bar 
and  a  crowd  that's  fun  to  be  with. 

(Zmetican  Menu 

Bryant  Transportation  Room.  54th  6  B'way. 
For  luncheon  and  dinner  and  top  notch  drinks 

Chesapeake.  Madison  Ave.,  bet.  34th  6  35th. 
Outstanding  cuisine  and  delightful  atmosphere. 

Skipper.  Really  Home  Cooked  Food.  Famous  for 
Filet  Mignon.  Fried  Chicken  and  Lobster  Din- 
ners. 7  East  44th  St..  56  West  47th  St..  160 
E.  48th  St.  Open  1  a.m.  daily.  Sun.  Dinner 
from  i  p.m..  $  1 .35.  Cocktails. 


Town  &  Country.  284  Park  Ave.  Manhattan's 
newest  and  definitely  the  place  to  dine.  Famed 
Drury  Lane  food.  Country  dining  room  for  men 
only.  Drury  Lane  branch  at  47  East  49th  St. 

Continental 

English  Grill,  in  the  lower  Plaza  Rockefeller 
Center.  Typical  English  Menus  a  la  carte. 
Luncheon  entrees  from  60c.  Open  1 1  to  1  a.m.. 

.  incl.  Sunday. 

Dutch 

Holland  House  Taverne.  10  Rockefeller  Plaza 
at  48th  Street.  Recommended  for  its  Dutch  Cui- 
sine and  the  many  and  interesting  authentic 
Dutch  antiques  used  in  the  decoration.  Luncheon 
Specials  from  60c.  Dinner  from  Si. 75. 

Sxench 

Belle  Meuniere,  12  E.  52nd  St.  (WI.  2-9437) 
Decorative  triumph.  Royal  fare  served.  Closed 

Sunday. 

Honore's  La  Couquille.  ,139  East  52nd  St.  (EL 
5-8561).  Charming  French  Restaurant. 

Cafe  Louis  XIV.  Rockefeller  Center  (CL.  6- 
5800).  French  elegance.  Prix  Fixe  luncheon 
$1.50.  and  a  Pre-Theatre  dinner  from  $2  from 

6  p.m.  A  la  carte  specialties. 

La  Salle  Du  Bois.  36  E  60th  St.  and  the  Cafe 
du  Bois  at  10  E.  52nd  St.  Distinguished  cuisine 
and  liqueurs  at  reasonable  prices. 

3  ntzxnatianat 

Lindy  s.  1655  B'way.  Broadway's  Town  Hall. 

Mayan.  16  West  51st  Street.  (6-5800).  Intriguing 
decoration  and  superb  food.  Luncheon  entrees 
from  65c.  Sizzling  skillet  dinner,  from  $1.75. 
Different   national   dish  each  day. 

Sardi's.  234  W.  44th  St.  (LA.  4-5785).  Theatri- 
cal celebrities  meeting  place. 

Jiaiian 

Barbettas.  321  W.  46th  St.  (ME.  3-8185). 
Thirty-six  years  of  service  of  good  Italian  food. 

Inexpensive. 

Vesuvio.  163  W.  48th  St.  Authentic  Italian  food, 
including  time  honored  favorites.  Bar.  Luncheons 
and  Dinner.  Closed  Sundays. 

Zucca's.  118  W  49th  St.  (BR.  0-5511).  A  25 
year  reputation  for    the  perfect  meal.  Bar. 

Suscdi&h 

Castleholm.  334  W.  57th  St.  (CI.  7-0873). 
Smorgasbord  as  prelude  to  hearty  dining.  Danc- 
ing to  the  music  of  the  Norsemen. 

Wivel.  234  W.  54th  St.  (CI.  7-9056).  Famous 
for  its  Swedish  Smorgasbord.  Dinner  from  Sl.85. 
No  minimum  except  Saturday. 

SuUAA 

Swiss  Pavilion.  38  E.  50th  St.  (EL.  5-S6S0). 
Superb  Swiss  and  Continental  food.  Paul  Bur- 
ger. Mgr.   Luncheon  from  $1.25.  Dinner  fron< 

Si  00.  Closed  Sunday. 
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FOR  BUDGETED 
BEAUTY  TIME! 


MARIE  EARLE'S 

Quick  to  Apply! 
Quick  to  Beautify! 


This  fragrant  "wonder  cream"  is  a  complete  beauty  regime  in  it 
self;  a  double-duty  treasure  that  cleanses  and  softens  the  skin  in 
double-quick  time.  To  use  Essential  Cream  once  is  to  use  it 
constantly! 

1.75  to  5.00 

(Plus  Tax) 

COSMETICS  MAIN  FLOOR 


C.  Crawford  Hollidge 

6  Tremont  at  Temple  Place,  and  92  Central  Street,  Wellesley 


Ss&aucetnen  ClnCif 

All  U.S.O.  service  clubs  admit  honorably  discharged  veterans  of  World  War  1/ 

Soldiers  and  Sailors  Clubs 


•\merican  Theatre  Wing  Stage  Door  Canteen 
of  Boston.  B.  Y.  M.  C.  Union  BIdg..  48  Boyl- 
ston  St..  Boston.  Open  nigktly.  6  P.  M.  to  mid- 
night. Stage  entertainment,  free  refreshments. 
Dancing— Dev.  8845. 

Atlantic  Service  Club  (near  So.  Sta.).  641 
Atlantic  Ave..  Boston— Lit.  7794. 

Bay  State — Buddies  Club,  Boston  Common. — 
Tel.  Information,  Home  Hospitality  and  Social 
Events.  Ticket  Office— Lib.  1381. 

North  Station  Service  Center.  149  Staniford 
Street,  Boston — Laf.  1259. 

South  End  Service  Club.  380  Mass.  Ave..  Bos- 
ton—Ken. 9255. 

Esplanade  Service  Club,  150  Newbury  St.  (cor. 
Dartmouth) — Ken.  9299. 

Soldiers  and  Sailors  Club,  8  Fayette  St.,  Bos- 
ton— Han.  0733. 

Army  &  Navy  Officers  Club,  12  Arlington  St.. 
Boston — Com.  3727. 

Union  Jack  Club,  Inc.,  118  Milk  St..  Boston — 
Lib.  7020. 

Red  Shield  Club  for  Service  Men  (Salv'n 
Army).  4  Bulfinch  PI..  Boston— Laf.  1533. 

Christian  Science  Service  Men's  Center,  80 
Boylston  St..  Boston— Dev.  8676. 

Overnight  Accommodations 

All  Boston  Police  Stations  provide  free  bed  and 
bath.  Ken.  6~oo.  Dormitory  accommodations  50c 
or  less,  at  these  centers. 

Knights  of  Columbus  Servicemen's  Club.  36 
Commonwealth  Ave. — Com.  8430. 

Army  &  Navy  Y.M.C.A..  32  City  Sq..  Charles- 
town — Cha.  2660. 

Boston  J.W.B.  Army  &  Navy  Club,  17  Com- 
monwealth Ave. — Com.  6620. 

Boston  Y.M.C.  Union  (Sat.  only).  48  Boylston 
St.,  Boston— Hub.  1122. 

Boston  Y.M.C. A..  316  Huntington  Ave.— Ken. 
7800. 

Sailor's  Rest  (for  Seamen  &  Navy  Men).  287 
Hanover  St..  Boston— Cap.  6357. 


Seamen's  Club  of  Boston  (all  Ser.  men).  22 

Batterymarch  St.— Lib.  8135. 
Soldiers  and  Sailors  Club.  8  Fayette  St..  Bos- 
ton— Han.  0733.  ,. 
The  Argonne.  4  Bulfinch  Place.  Boston— Cap. 
9494- 

Lodging  for  Service  Men  s  Families,  Call  Liberty 
7715.  11  A.M.- 11  P.M.  Call  Han.  0733  if  un- 
able to  find  lodgings. 

Home  Hospitality.  Evening  and  Sunday  dinners 
in  private  homes  in  Greater  Boston.  Apply  to 
Directors  of  Service  Clubs,  641  Atlantic  Ave.. 
Liberty  7794;  149  Staniford  St..  Lafayette  1259; 
Hospitality  Office  Buddies  Club,  Boston  Com- 
mon. Liberty  7918.  or  Dir.  Boston  J.W.B.  Army 
&  Navy  Club.  17  Commonwealth  Avenue.  Com- 
monwealth 6620. 

Personal  Services 

Ticket  Office.  The  Ticket  Office  for  the  distri- 
bution of  all  free  tickets  for  events  in  and  around 
Boston  is  located  at  the  Y.M.C.U.  Building.  48 
Boylston  Street,  next  to  Touraine  Hotel.  The 
room  will  be  open  from  12  Noon  to  8  P.M. 
daily.  Telephone.  Liberty  7968. 

Legal  Aid.  Members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who 
cannot  afford  an  attorney  and  who  need  legal 
advice  and  assistance  may  receive  free  service  at 
the  Boston  Legal  Aid  Society.  i6A  Ashburton 
Place  (near  State  House),  Mon.-Fri.  9  A.M.- 
5  P.M.;  Sat.  9  A.M.- 12  Noon. 

Sewing  and  Repair  Service.  Red  Cross  Sewing 
Unit  at  Atlantic  Service  Club,  641  Atlantic 
Ave.,  Mon..  Wed..  Fri..  at  6  P.M. 

Facilities  for  Pressing  Uniforms  for  members 
of  armed  forces  at  Salvation  Army  Red  Shield 
Club.  4  Bulfinch  PI. 

Socks  Darned.  Salv'n  Army  Red  Shield  Club. 
4  Bulfinch  PI. 

Soldiers  and  Sailors  Library.  158  State  St., 
Boston — Laf.  4796.  Members  of  Armed  Forces 
may  take  books  away. 

American  Merchant  Marine  Library,  408  At- 
lantic Avenue.  Technical  books  and  recreational 
material  may  be  taken  or  read  on  premises.  De- 
liveries to  ships  on  request.  Merchant  marine 
men  only. 
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THE  SHOP  OF 
FINE  OLDE 
THINGS . . . 

ANTIQUE  JEWELRY 

SILVER 
CHOICE  PORCELAINS 
AND  CHINA 


WE  INVITE  YOU  TO 
VISIT  OUR  SHOP  "FOR 
THAT  PARTICULAR  GIFT." 


!3rt  (galleries,  Irb. 

Arlington  St.  Entrance 
of  Hotel  Statler 
HUB.  9571 


BLAKE'S 


GIFTS 


Est.  i860 

RECORDS 

STATIONERY 

CANDLES 


GREETING  CARDS 
SHEET  MUSIC 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 
MUSIC  BOXES 

CHINESE  IMPORTS 

MEXICAN  IMPORTS 

HAITIAN  WARES 

Collectors  Miniatures 

of  all  Designs 

BLAKE'S 

156  BOYLSION  STREET 
BOSTON 

HANcock  0087 

Open  Mondays  and  Wednesdays 
9.30  A.  M.  to  8.30  P.  M. 


3i%e6&nt  and  Sltamitzd 




Jean   JVilkins  plays  Music  Siveet  and 
Swing  on  the  Hammond  Organ  at  the 
Mytes  Standish  Cocktail  Lounge. 

THEATRE 

Current 

A  Doll's  House  —  (Wilbur).  James 
B.  Cassidy  presents  his  revival  of  lb- 
sen's  famous  play.  Many  Hollywood 
names  are  in  the  cast,  including  Jane 
Darwell  and  Lyle  Talbot.  Dale  Mel- 
bourne, celebrated  Australian  star  and 
concert  pianist  plays  the  role  of  Nora. 
Others  in  the  cast  are  Frederic  Torzere, 
H.  B.  Warner  and  Keven  McCIure. 
Through  April  30. 

Over  21  —  (Colonial).  Max  Gordon 
brings  back  his  production,  W  ith  Ruth 
Gordon  in  the  starring  role  of  the  com- 
edy she  authored.  The  play,  which 
opened  here  about  18  months  ago  is 
about  a  successful  lady  novelist  who 
accompanies  her  husband  to  a  Florida 
base  and  their  trials  and  tribulations 
while  he  is  winning  his  commission  in 
the  AAF.  Al  so  in  the  cast  are  CI  inton 
Sundberg,  Loring  Smith,  Millard 
Mitchell,  Carroll  Ashburn.  Kip  Good 
and  Emily  Ross.  George  Kaufman  di- 
rected. Through  April  30. 

Kiss  and  Tell  —  (Plymouth) .  George 
Abbott's  presentation  of  F.  Hugh  Her- 
bert's gay  comedy.  About  adolescent 
Corliss  Archer  whose  succession  of  en- 
tanglements leave  her  intelligent  par- 
ents very  baffled  indeed.  Corliss  is 
played  by  June  Dayton.  Others  in- 
volved include  Mary  Keenan,  Barbara 
Bruc  e.  William  David,  Ellen  Hall.  Kit- 
tie  Cosgriff,  Gene  Fuller,  and  many 
more.  Here  for  a  limited  return  engage- 
ment. 

Good  Night  Ladies  —  (Shubert) . 
Skeets  Gallagher  and  John  Hubbard 
continue  their  antics  in  the  Howard 
Lang-Al  Rosen  farce  comedy.  Based 
on  the  Avery  Hopwood-Charlton  An- 
drews farce  Ladies  Night. 


DANCE 

Ballet  Russe  de  Monte  Carlo  — 
(Boston  Opera  House).  The  conclud- 
ing programs  of  this  company  will  in- 
clude on  Friday,  April  27,  Les  Syl- 
phides.  Danses  Concertantes  and  Gaife 
Parisienne ;  Saturday  matinee,  April  28, 
Prince  Igor  and  Coppelia;  Saturday 
ni  ght,  April  28,  M  ozartiana,  Danses 
Concertantes   and  Scheherezade. 


MUSIC 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  (Sym- 
phony  Hall)  —  Serge  Koussevitsky 
conducts  the  last  two  concerts  of  the 
season.  The  orchestra  will  be  joined 
by  the  Harvard  Glee  Club  and  Rad- 
cliffe  Choral  Society  in  a  performance 
of  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony. 

Boston  Pops  Orchestra  (Symphony 
Hall)— Arthur  Fiedler  conducts  a  pro- 
gram of  popular  music  nightly  at  8:30, 
beginning  May  1. 


Trapp  Family  (Jordan  Hall)  —  This 
eminent  group  will  present  a  benefit 
concert  for  the  St.  Joseph's  Alumni  As- 
sociation on  April  30. 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts —  Special  Ex- 
hibition of  Costumes  and  Costume 
Accessories  in  the  Elizabeth  Day  Mo 
Cormick  Collection,  through  Mav  13: 
Water  colors,  Europe  Through  Amer- 
ican Eyes,  closing  date  indefinite: 
Army  Arts  Contest  Exhibition.  Mav 
2-6. 

Fogg  Museum  —  Twentieth  Century 
Graphic  Art  in  France,  through  April 
29;  loan  exhibition  of  Chinese  paint- 
ings, through  April  2Q;  American  por- 
traits, closing  date  indefinite;  Museum 
Class  Exhibition.  Fogg  Museum  lOOO- 
1Q44,  May  5  to  June  16. 

Boston  Public  Library  —  In  the  Al- 
bert H.  W  iggin  Collection,  drawings 
and  lithographs  by  Alphonse  Legros, 
through  April  30:  etchings  and  dry- 
points  by  Auguste  Brouet,  through 
A  lay  3  1 . 

Copley  Society  —  Joint  exhibition  of 
landscapes  by  Jacob  T.  Greenleaf  and 
portraits  by  A/rs.  N.  B.  Cox,  April  30 
through  the  month  of  May. 


Immortal  melody  of  love  from  the  golden  voice  of  a  violin,  captured  in  a 

glorious  perfume — to  play  on  the  strings  of  a  lady's  heart.  ^traitUHTt, 


moving,  mellow  fragrance  for  romantic  moments  —  forever  engraved  in  timeless  memory. 

Jn  the  famous  gold-encrusted  Crown,  7.50,  i3.50,  25.00,  plus  tax. 


711  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


Ot'i.  Uie.  WecMteA. 


I  ust  before  Easter,  I  met  my  friend 
lane  in  the  "Stylish  Stout"  department 
of  a  Boston  shop.  She  was  looking  for 
an  Easter  suit. 

To  find  Jane,  svelte,  graceful  Jane, 
in  that  department  was  a  great  surprise. 
Oh,  I  know  I  wouldn't  have  seen  her 
if  I  hadn't  been  there  myself. 

I  said,  "Hello,  Jane.  How — -how  well 
you're  looking."  Just  caught  myself 
that  time ! 

"Too  well,"  she  snapped.  "I've  put 
on  an  awful  lot  of  weight  this  past  win- 
ter, and  I  don't  understand  it  at  all." 

"It's  the  weather,"  I  replied. 

"Nonsense !  What  has  the  weather 
got  to  do  with  my  waist-line,  I  should 
like  to  know." 

"Well,  it  happens  that  one  of  my 
friends  is  a  weather  forecaster,  in  an 
amateurish  but  interesting  way.  He 
dips  into  unusual  results  of  unusual 
weather.  Let's  have  lunch,  and  I'll  tell 
you  some  of  the  things  he  told  me 
recently." 

We  had  luncheon  together,  and  I  got 
Jane  to  tell  me  the  story  of  her  winter. 
The  snow  had  banked  up  in  their 
driveway  and  there  was  no  one  to 


shovel  it  out.  Her  husband  had  left  the 
car  at  a  garage  a  half  mile  from  the 
house  and  walked  back  and  forth  to  it 
each  day,  because  he  had  to  use  it  in 
his  business. 

Jane  had  walked  to  the  nearest  bus 
stop  repeatedly  and  waited  for  de- 
layed transportation  until  she  was 
nearly  frozen. 

After  several  such  experiences  she 
and  three  other  women  who  lived  near 
her  had  formed  a  little  club.  They  had 
waded  to  each  others'  homes  with  sand- 
wiches and  desserts  and  spent  the  days 
together,  knitting  for  the  Red  Cross, 
reading  aloud,  playing  a  little  bridge 
or  chess  or  Chinese  checkers. 

"We  got  well  acquainted  and  it  was 
fun,"  said  Jane. 

"You  didn't,  by  any  chance,  have  a 
dish  of  salted  nuts  or  home-made  candy 
near  by,  did  you?"  I  asked. 

Jane  scented  an  ulterior  motive  in 
that  question,  but  faltered,  "Usually. 
But  we  did  get  to  town  sometimes,  you 
know.'" 

"Yes,"  I  said,  ''and  let  me  tell  you 
the  story  of  those  trips :  you  hurried 


through  your  shopping  and  met  some 
friends  for  luncheon  at  your  favorite 
restaurant.  Soon  after  you  were  seated, 
one  of  our  Boston  blizzards  got  under- 
way. It  was  warm  and  pleasant  in  the 
restaurant  and  beastly  outside.  There" 
were  plenty  of  vacant  seats  so  you  were 
not  keeping  anyone  waiting ;  might  as 
well  sit  and  visit  while  you  had  more 
dessert  and  an  extra  cup  of  coffee, 
'cream  and  sugar,  please."  " 

"I  think  you're  horrid,  but  that's  ex- 
actly what  we  did,"  growled  Jane. 

Then  I  told  her  that  my  weather 
friend  had  asked  several  restaurant 
managers  about  the  amount  of  food 
served  on  stormy  days  and,  without  ex- 
ception, they  had  told  him  that,  while 
they  had  fewer  patrons  than  on  fine 
days,  the  amount  of  food  served  was 
as  much,  sometimes  more  than  when 
the  sun  was  shining. 

One  man  who  should  know  said.  "A 
sudden  shower  between  noon  and  one 
o'clock  is  the  restaurant  managers' 
bonanza." 

"Xext  winter  I'm  going  to  shovel 
snow,"  said  Jane.  "But  there  has  been 
one  good  feature  to  the  winter :  Fred 
has  made  more  money  this  winter  than 
ever  before." 

Again,  Jane's  life  had  been  affected 
by  the  weather,  but  she  hadn't  been 
aware  of  it.  Fred,  her  husband,  is  a  life 
and  accident  insurance  salesman.  A 
man's  car  had  skidded  on  an  icy  road, 
and  he  had  just  escaped  serious  injury. 
He  called  Fred  for  additional  insurance. 
Another  man  had  slipped  on  a  city 
pavement  and  broken  a  rib :  he  wanted 
more  insurance.  Another  one  shoveled 
snow  too  strenuously  and  his  heart  be- 
gan to  cut  up;  he  called  Fred  imme- 
diately. 

And  so  it  went  all  through  a  stormy 
winter.  The  extra  inches  on  Jane's 
waist-line  and  the  increased  prosperity 
of  the  family  were  in  a  way  directly 
linked  with  the  weather,  that  phenome- 
non on  which  so  many  things  are 
blamed.  Fred  expects  to  get  a  little 
rest  now  that  settled  summer  weather 
is  on  the  way.  Unless  someone  gets  a 
sunstroke. 

So,  to  use  a  trite  quotation : 
"Whether  it's  cold  or  whether  it's  hot. 
We  must  have  weather,  whether  or 
not." 

— Irene  H.  Bvrxham 


I  dunno,  les'n  it's  some  sort  of  Sheep  Dip!" 


Bob  Hardy  wields  the  baton  in  the  V 
Room  at  the  Hotel  Lenox. 


Institute  of  Modern  Art  —  On  the 
Road  to  Paris,  an  exhibition  for  the 
benefit  of  France  Forever,  rough  water 
color  notes  of  the  lib  eration  of  Paris  by 
Emlen  Etting,  also  the  pre-war  work  of 
this  artist.  May  1-15. 
Doll  and  Richard's  —  Portraits  by 
Robert  Freiman,  May  1- 19. 
Guild  of  Boston  Artists  —  Recent 
oil  paintings  by  Aldrot  Hibbard,  Bos- 
ton landscape  painter,  through  May  5; 
Annual  Spring  Show,  special  exhibi- 
tion by  all  the  members  of  the  Guild, 
May  9  through  the  mon  th  of  June. 
Robert  Vose  —  Water  colors  by  James 
Fitzgerald,  through  May  5;  Sporting 
pictures  and  marine  subjects  by  Frank 
Yining,  May  7-26. 

Boris  Mirski  —  Oils  by  the  28  mem- 
bers represented  at  this  gallery,  through 
April  30;  oil  paintings  by  18  young 
Boston  artists,  through  May  25. 
Charles  E.  Smith  —  A  showing  by 
Edna  Hibel,  mostly  oils  on  paper,  Mex- 
ican scenes  and  people,  through  April 
jO. 

MOVIES 

First  Run 
Bring  on  the  Girls— A  noisy  musical 
without  a  great  deal  to  offer  except 
Veronica  Lake,  Eddie  Bracken,  Mar- 
jorie  Reynolds  and  Sonny  Tufts. 
Paramount. 

Music  for  Millions— An  entertaining 
musical-drama  because  Jimmy  Dur- 
ante. June  Allyson,  Margaret  O'Brien 
and  Jose  Iturbi  are  in  it.  Also  bits  of 
The  Messiah,  Tschaikovsky's  Fourth, 
and   the   Grieg   A   Nlinor  Concerto. 

MGM. 

National  Velvet— One  of  the  best 
of  the  year,  this  touching  tale  about  a 
girl  and  her  horse.  Fine,  sensitive  per- 
formances, too,  from  Elizabeth  Taylor, 
Mickev   Roonev   and   Donald  Crisp. 

MGM. 


Objective  Burma— A  hard-hitting 
film  with  the  punches  not  always 
pulled.  Errol  Flynn  does  his  best  work, 
and  Henry  Hull  is  outstanding, 
w  arners. 

Practically  Yours— A  delightful 
comedy  with  many  originally  funny 
scenes.  Claudette  Colbert  and  Fred 
MacMurray  team  elegantly,  with 
Robert  Benchley  and  Gil  Lamb.  Para- 
mount. 

Roughly  Speaking— Louise  Randall 
Pierson's  autobiography  becomes  a 
distinguished  motion  picture.  Rosalind 
Russell  and  Jack  Carson  are  terribly 
good,  and  the  script,  direction  and 
photography  match  their  work.  War- 
ners. 

Tomorrow  the  World— A  nice 
American  family  is  somewhat  upset 
when  their  little  German  refugee  guest 
turns  out  to  be  a  full-blooded  Nazi. 
Skippy  Homeier  repeats  his  stage  role 
and  is  fine,  as  are  Frederic  March, 
Betty  Field  and  Joan  Carroll.  Lester 
Cowan-United  Artists. 
Without  Love— An  improvement  on 
the  Phillip  Barry  play,  with  some  nice 
acting  on  the  parts  of  Katherine  Hep- 
burn. Spencer  Tracy  and  Lucille  Ball. 

MGM. 

■&  $  $ 

Recent  and  Recommended 

A  Song  to  Remember— A  notable 
technicolor  musical-drama  based  on 
the  adventures  of  Chopin  and  Madame 
George  Sand.  Merle  Oberon  as  Sand. 
Cornel  Wilde  as  Chopin  and  Paul 
Muni  as  Chopin's  devoted  instructor. 
Columbia. 

Guest  in  the  House— The  Broadway 
mellerdrammer  in  which  Anne  Baxter 
turns  out  to  be  a  psychopathic  case 
much  to  the  concern  of  Ralph  Bellamy, 
Aline  MacMahon  and  Ruth  Warwick. 

U.A. 

Hotel  Berlin— A  not  very  plausible  or 
successful  adaptation  of  Vicki  Baum's 
popular  novel.  However,  Raymond 
Massey,  Faye  Emerson,  Helmut  Dan- 
tine,  Peter  Lorre  and  Andrea  King  are 
in  it  and  appear  from  time  to  time, 
acting  natural  when  the  script  allows 
them  to.  Warners. 

It's  A  Pleasure— Sonja  Henie  in 
technicolor,  her  first  in  several  years. 
With  Michael  O'Shea.  International. 
Meet  Me  in  St.  Louis— A  gay  and 
colorful  period  musical  based  on  Sally 
Benson's  Ioveable  New  Yorker  stories. 
Judv  Garla  nd  sings  "The  Trolley 
Song,"  and  Margaret  O'Brien,  Lucille 
Bremer,  Mary  Astor  and  Leon  Ames 
are  around  too.  MGM. 
Sign  of  the  Cross— DeMille's  epic  is 
with  us  again,  and  its  Colosseum 
scenes  are  still  masterpieces.  The  work 
of  Frederic  March,  Elissa  Landi  and 
CI  audette  Colbert  has  dated  some- 
wna  t.  but  Charles  Laughton's  Nero  is 


magnificent.  A  new  prologue  has 
been  added  needlessly.  Paramount. 
To  Have  and  Have  Not— Ernest  Hem- 
ingway's lusty  tale  in  a  typical  War- 
ner Bros,  treatment,  mostly  involving 
Lauren  Bacall  and  Humphrey  Bogart 
and  Lauren  Bacall  and  Hoagy  Car- 
michael  and  Lauren  Bacall. 
Tonight  and  Every  Night— Just  an- 
other technicolor  musical,  this  time 
set  in  London  during  the  blitz-bomb- 
ings. Rita  Hayworth,  Lee  Bowman 
and  a  remarkable  new  dancer-actor, 
Marc  Piatt.  Columbia. 
Thunderhead— A  wholesome  outdoor 
technicolor  sequel  to  AJy  Friend  Flick  a, 
featuring  Roddy  MacDowall,  Preston 
Foster,  Rita  Johnson  and  some  horses. 
20th.  Fox. 

Three  Caballeros— Walt  Disney's 
latest  Pan  American  gesture  and  se- 
quel to  Saludos  Amigos.  Cute  and 
colorful,  with  Joe  Carioca,  Donald 
Duck  and  others  of  the  Disney  Stock 
Company.  RKO. 


Susan  Miller,  lovely  singing  star  at  the 
Hotel  Statler  Terrace  Room. 
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Art  and  Science 

Fogg  Museum,  cor.  Broadway  and  Quincy  St., 
Cambridge.  Ancient  art;  Oriental  sculpture, 
bronzes,  pottery,  jades!  Romanesque  sculpture; 
Italian.  Spanish.  Flemish  painting,  French  nine- 
teenth century  painting;  English  and  American 
painting;  drawings;  prints:  Pre-Columbian  art; 
special  exhibitions.  Open  week-days  9-5;  Sun- 
days 2-5.  gallery  talk  at  3  o'clock;  closed  legal 
holidays. 

Gardner  Museum.  Worthington  Street  and  Fen- 
way. Italian  and  Dutch  Masters.  Open  Tuesday, 
Thursday,  and  Saturday.  10  to  4;  Sunday.  1-4. 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  Hunt- 
ington Ave.  at  Fenway.  Out- 
standing Asiatic  Art  collec- 
tion. 9-5  weekdays,  except 
Monday;  Sunday,  3-6. 

Institute  of  Modern  Art,  138 
Newbury  Street.  Contemporary 
art  in  all  fields,  including  paint- 
ing, sculpture,  prints,  architec- 
ture, industrial  arts.  Tues.-Fri., 
ti-6.  Sat.,  1-6.  Sun.,  2-6. 
Closed  Mon. 

Robert  C.  Vose  Galleries, 
559  Boylston  Street.  Contem- 
porary and  old  masters.  Week- 
days, 9-6:30.  Closed  Sundays. 

Natural  History,  corner  Berkeley  and  Boylston 
Streets.  Notable  collection  of  birds,  eggs,  stuffed 
animals,  fauna,  shells,  botannical  specimens. 
Weekdays,  9-4:30;  Sunday.  1-4:30. 

University  Museum.  Divinity  Avenue.  Harvard 
University.  World-famous  glass  flowers,  forest 
models,  birds,  and  other  rare  collections.  Week- 
days. 9-4:30:  Sundays.  1-4:30. 

Peabody  Museum.  Harvard  University.  Cam- 
bridge. Archaeological  collections.  \Veekdays, 
9-4:30;  Sunday  and  holidays,  1-4:30. 

Otis  House,  Cambridge  and  Lynde  Sts.,  Harrison 
Gray  Otis  House  for  Preservation  of  N.  E. 
Antiquities;  exhibits  periods  furnishings.  Week- 
days. 9-4:45;  Saturday,  9-12:43.  Admission 
25  cents. 

Semitic  Museum,  Divinity  Avenue.  Cambridge. 
History  and  arts  of  Arabs,  Aramaeans,  Assyri- 
ans, Babylonians,  Hebrews  and  Phoenicians. 
Oldest  known  map  in  the  world.  Weekdays, 
9-5;  Sunday,  1-4:30. 

The  Jewish  Museum,  an  intimate  institution,  ift 
collections  featuring  ceremonial  objects,  etch- 
ings and  books.  Open  Sunday  mornings  from 
10:30  A.M.  to  1  P.M.,  and  Monday  evenings 
from  8  o'clock.  122  Elm  Hill  Avenue,  Roxbury, 
(near   Seaver  Street.) 


Sight  Seeing 

Easy  to  reach  by  subway,  street  car,  bus,  on  foot, 
or  via  Gray  Line  at  Staffer  Hotel. 


Boston  Common,  between  Charles  and  Tremont 
Streets.  Monuments,  commemorative  tablets.  Sol- 
diers and  Sailors  recreations.  Across  Charles  is 
Boston    Public    Garden    with    swan    boats  in 


Boston  Massacre,  State  Street  at  Congress  St. 
First  blood  of  Revolution  shed  here  on  March 


5,  1770.  Site  marked  by  circle  on  pavement  and 
tablet  on  nearby  building. 


Boston  Tea   Party.  Atlantic  Avenue 
Street.  Famous  site  marked  by  tablet. 


at  Pe 


Bunker  Hill  Monument.  Charlestown,  221  foot 
granite  monument  erected  on  hill  site  or  Bunker 
Hill  battle.  Daily,  9-4.  Admission  10c. 

Copp  s  Hill  Burial  Ground.  Hull  Street.  To  be 
found  here  is  tomb  of  Edmund  Hartt.  builder  of 
Old  Ironsides  .  Robert  Newman,  famous  pa- 
triot who  displayed  signal  lanterns  in  tower  of 
"Old  North"  Church. 


Custom  House.  State  Street. 
Prominent  city  landmark,  404 
feet  high.  Observation  towers 
reached  via  special  elevator. 

Faneuil  Hall.  Faneuil  Hall 
Square.  Giv.en  by  Peter  Fan- 
euil as  Town  Hall  for  Boston. 
Here  was  center  of  Revolu- 
tionary activities  in  Boston  and 
colonies.  Weekdays.  9-6. 

Franklin's  Birthplace,  17 
Milk  Street.  Site  marked  by 
tablet. 

Granary  Burial  Ground,  Tre- 
mont Street  near  Park  Street 
historic  names  as  Peter  Faneuil, 
and    Boston    Massacre  victims 


Church.  Such 
Paul  Revere, 
buried  here. 


King  s  Chapel,  corner  Tremont  and  School  Sts. 
The  British  worshipped  here  during  the  Siege. 
Was  first  Unitarian  Church  in  the  U.  S.  in 
1785.  Daily.  9-4. 

"Old  North"  Church,  Salem  Street.  The  old- 
est church  in  Boston.  Signal  lanterns  of  Paul 
Revere  displayed  from  this  steeple  on  April  18, 
1773,  warning  country  the  British  troops  were 
coming.  Daily,  9-3. 

Old  South  Meeting  House,  Washington  Street 
near  School  Street.  Boston  citizens  gathered  here 
to  protest  British  custom  of  forcing  men  to  join 
English  Navy.  Used  as  riding  school  by  British 
during  Siege  of  Boston.  Daily,  10-4.  Admission 
25c. 

Old  State  House.  Washington  Street  at  head 
of  State  Street.  Site  of  first  Town  House,  whip- 
ping post,  stocks.  Homes  of  Bostonian  Society, 
famed  for  collection  of  ship  models  and  relics. 
Open  daily. 

Park  Street  Church.  Tremont  and  Park  Streets. 
Built  in  1810  on  site  of  Granary.  Gunpowder 
stored  in  basement  during  War  of  1812  resulted 
in  title  of  "Brimstone  Corner"  for  spot.  Here 
"America"  was  first  sung  publicly  July  4.  1831. 

Paul  Revere  House,  19  and  21  North  Square. 
Oldest  frame  building  in  city  of  Boston,  with 
many  Revere  relics.  Daily.  10-4.  Admission  25c 

Paul  Revere  Statue.  Paul  Revere  Mall.  Hano- 
ver Street.  Cyrus  Dailin's  masterpiece  in  opinion 
of  critics.  Equestrian  statue  of  Paul  Revere. 

State  House.  Beacon  Street  and  Park  Street. 
Designed  by  Bulfinch.  With  statuary  and  his- 
torical relics,  including  celebrated  Codfish  em- 
blem in  House  of  Representatives.  Original 
manuscript— "History  of  Plymouth  Plantation" 
by  Bradford,  located  in  library.  Open  9-5. 
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Ararat.  71  Broadway  (Dev.  8875).  Specializes 
in  ShUn  Kebab  (lamb  broiled  on  skewers), 
also  chicken  and  duck.  Open  daily  1 1  a.m.  to 

10  p.m. 

Restaurant  Du-Barry.  at  159  Newbury  Street, 
specializes  in  cuisine  francaise.  Closed  Sundays. 

(Com.  8280). 

The  Viking.  442  Stuart  St.  (Ken.  8333).  Smor- 
gasbord served  with  table  d'hote  dinners  or 
luncheons.  A  place  to  eat  in  Copley  Square  dis- 
trict. Features  an  attractive  lounge  bar. 

Freda's  Capri  Restaurant.  175  Hanover  Street 
(Laf.  8000).  In  the  heart  of  historic  Boston, 
where  good  food,  service  and  atmosphere  reign. 
Specializing  in  ravioli  and  spaghetti.  Dancing. 
Open  4  p.m.  to  I  a.m.,  including  Sundays. 

Ola.  14  Carver  Street  (Dev.  6816)  Norwegian 
restaurant  with  smorgasbord  the  chief  attrac- 
tion. 


S  ea  3bocd 

Pifroni  s  Sea  Grills.  603  Washinglon  St., 
(Han.  8287).  13  Stuart  St.  (Han.  4215). 
and  7  Park  St.  (Han.  1100).  Specialists  in  fine 
sea  foods  prepared  by  expert  chefs. 

Atlantic  Lobster  House.  42  and  46  Warren 
Ave.  (Cha.  0820).  Known  from  coast  to  coast 
for  lobster  and  sea  food.  Located  near  the  North 
Station. 

Durgin-Park.  30  North  Market  Street  (Cap. 
2038).  Nationally  famous  dining  rooms.  Good 
substantial  food  served  the  way  you  like  it. 
Located  in  the  heart  of  Boston  s  market  district, 
and  plenty  of  market  men  eat  here,  too. 

Union  Oyster  House,  original  at  41  Union  St.. 
not  far  from  Faneuil  Hnll  (Cap.  2750) : 
branches.  143  Stuart  St.  (Lib.  9091).  123 
Canal  St.  (Laf.  6329).  Noted  especially  for 
steaks,  lobsters,  shore  dinners. 


$ine  freed 

Braemore  Hotel,  Commonwealth  Ave.  at  Ken- 
more  Sta.  (Ken.  4600).  Leisurely  dining,  good 
food,  not  too  expensive.  American  cuisine. 

Boraschi  Cafe,  21  Corning  Street,  (Lib  9744) 
This    "restaurant  of  the  old  school"  and,  grotto 
is  noted  for  fine  Italian  foods  and  rare  wines. 
Favorite  of  theatrical  people.  Near  the  "Met." 

Colony  Room.  Hotel  Bellevue.  on  Beacon  Hill 

near  Park  Street.  (Cap.  2900)  Boston's  newest 
price  restaurant.  Fine  food,  nicely  served. 
Breakfast,  luncheon,  dinner,  including  Sundays. 

Dinty  Moore's.  611  (rear)  Washington  Street. 
(Hub.  9040).  In  an  alley  off  Avery  Street,  be- 
hind the  Tremont  Theatre  in  the  heart  of  down- 
town Boston.  Open  daily  except  Sunday  for 
luncheon  and  dinner.  Food  of  the  quality  kind. 
Go  early  if  you  want  a  steak. 

Gardner  Grill.  Mass.  Avenue  at  Norway  Street. 
(Com.  3110).  Here's  a  place  to  dine  if  you 
want  a  friendly  spot  where  the  emphasis  is  on 
food  and  service. 


Hi-Hat.  Columbus  at  Mass.  (Ken.  0550).  Bar- 
becued chicken  dinners.  Dancing.  Luncheon,  din- 
ner and  supper.  Open  till  3  a.m. 

Kenmore  Hotel.  490  Commonwealth  Ave.  at 
Kenmore  Square  (Ken.  2770)  offers  food  and 
the  best  wines  and  liquors.  Notable  at  this 
"Rendezvous  of  Cafe  Society'  is  the  versatility 
of  the  chef.  Almost  any  special  dish  you  name 
will  be  served. 

Locke  Ober  Co..  3  Winter  Place  (Lib.  1340). 
Patronized  by  lovers  of  fine  food  that's  pre- 
pared by  chefs  who  know  their  business. 

Myles  Standish  Hotel.  Beacon  Street  at  Ken- 
more Square.  (Com.  4500)  carries  on  the  tradi- 
tion of  fine  old  New  England  Cooking  in  the 
English  Dining  Room.  Here  you'll  find  favorite 
Boston  dishes  prepared  and  served. 
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It's  the  Weather 

Irene  H  Burnhame  6 

Common  Talk  3 

Ifrty  Bitty  Kitty    Sgt.  Harold  Heifer  16 

Entertainment:  Night  Life  17 
It  Could  Happen  to  \  ou 

William  ].  Murdoch  1Q 
Wild  Bill's  Double  Career 

Mont  Hurst  20 

Beauty  Beacon       Carol  Thomas  23 

The  Witch  an  d  the  I  .antern 

Vincent  Pfeifer  23 

Lady  in  Kliuki     Geraldine  Morse  27 

Music  Cyrus  W.  Durgin  2Q 

Art:    Etchings    by    Augustus  E. 

John— Arthur  W.  Heintzelman  30 
Movies:     The    Timely  Warners 

—Ronald  B.  Rogers  32 

Shop  Talk  34 
Book  Review:  Life  in  Greece  ana 

America — Janet  S.  Mickey  V 


Revere  Room.  Parker  House.  Trc-  ni  at  Sihonl 

Streets  ((  Ar.  *'>or>)  \  p  .  ».  .  r  nrirr  r.-O.m 
r.  nt  serv  ing  world  famous  Parker  House  food. 
One  of  Bostons  showplai  e  restaurants.  Open 
for  breakfast,  luncheon  and  dinner  except  Sun- 
days. 

Ritz-Carlton  Hotel.  15  Arlington  Street.  (Ken. 
5700)    Excellent   food   with    good  service. 

SliFRATON  Hotel.  91  B.  y  State  Road  (Ken 
2960).  Outstanding  food  in  surroundings  that 
are  sure  to  please  the  most  discriminating  diners- 
out. 

Town  House.  100  Warrenton  St..  near  Plymouth 

Theatre  (Hub.  0930).  Daily  except  Sunday. 
11  a. 111. -1  a.m.  Luncheon,  dinner,  supper  in  h 
subdued  atmosphere. 

Hotel  Vendome.  Commonwealth  Ave.  (Com 
4700)  maintains  a  high  standard  of  cuisine  and 
service.  You  II  appreciate  the  surroundings  and 
food  in  both  the  Cafe  Vendome  or  the  Fife  & 
Drum  Room.  The  latter  is  a  supper  room. 

Ye  Chicken  House.  Eliot  Street,  between  Tre- 
mont and  Carver  (Dev.  7147).  Specializing  in 
chicken  cooked  in  every  one  of  the  most  popular 
styles.  A  good  place  to  take  the  family 


&ite>ttainment 

Hotel  Avery,  Washington  Street  at  Avery  (Han 
1200)  offers  continuous  entertainment  along  with 
a  nicely  varied  menu.  Its  central  location  makes 
it  popular  with  downtown  visitors. 

Circus  Room.  Hotel  Bradford.  275  Tremoni 
Street.  (Han.  1400).  One  of  the  most  unusual 
fun  rooms  in  America,  featuring  a  midway,  a 

side  show,  and  a  long  drum  bar. 

Copley  Plaza  Oval  Room.  (Ken.  9000)  top 
food  and  entertainment  add  up  to  a  thoroughly 
enjoyable  evening.  No  food  is  served  during  the 
shows,  so  plan  accordingly.  Hotel  has  three 
other  fine  rooms  and  grills  where  the  same  food 
is  served.  Si  rover  charge  after  10  p.m. 

Hotel  Essex,  just  a  step  from  the  South  Station. 
(Hub.  1600)  is  a  place  to  enjoy  entertainment 
while  dining.  Dinners  are  moderately  priced. 
No  cover  or  minimum  at  any  time. 

Latin  Quarter.  46  Winchester  Si  (Hub.  1920) 
Open  daily  and  Sunday.  Good  food,  floor  shows 
Evening's  entertainment  in  nice  surroundings. 

Hotel  Lenox.  Exeter  and  Boylslon  Sts.  (Ken 

5300).    Dining   and  dancing   in   the  V-Room 

Boh  Hardy's  band  provides  music.  Pleasant 
surroundings. 

May  FAIR,  54  Broadway  (Lib.  0700).  is  a  smart 
intimate  club  with  an  excellent  kitchen. 

Music  Box.  in  the  Copley  Square  Hotel  at  47 
Huntington  Ave.  (Com.  9200)  has  a  suppei 
room  that  provides  food  in  intimate  surround- 
ings. Continuous  entertainment  featured  is  seen 
in  supper  room  too. 

Satire  Room.  Fensgate  Hotel.  534  Beacon  Street 
(Ken.  4460).  Food  is  excellent  although  ex- 
pensive, and  the  intimate  size  of  the  room  is 
definitely  on  the  exclusive  side.  $2  minimum 
charge  at  all  times. 

Statler  Terrace  Room.  Hotel  Statler.  Park  Sq 
(Han.  2000).  Fine  food  and  dance  music.  Fa- 
mous name  entertainment  the  policy  here.  $1 
cover  charge  after  9  p  m.  Lounge  Bar  for 
cocktails.  Cafe  Rouge  and  English  Lunch 
Room  for  breakfast,  luncheon  and  dinner. 
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COMPACT  MAKE-UP 

Swing  into  things  looking  your  prettiest— with  a  soft, 
satin-like  finish  to  your  skin.  Rush  about  though  you  may, 
you'll  be  as  fresh  and  lovely  hours  after  you've  used  your 

Doraldina  Compact  Make-up.  You'll  find  the  perfect  shade 
for  your  complexion  among 
six  fashion-right  colors. 
In  beautiful  black  onyx- 
type  case  $1 .50  plus  tax. 


DORALDINA     COSMETICS  INC 

11      UNIVERSITY     PLACE,     NEW     YORK     3,     N.  Y 


FINE  TEXTURE  IN 
NEW  CAKE  MAKE-UP 

Have  you  been  trying  cake  make-ups, 
hoping  to  find  just  the  one  for  your 
skin  ?  A  cake  make-up  with  texture  and 
color  that  would  give  you  a  fresh-look- 
ing complexion?  W  e  have.  And  at  last 
we  found  it.  It  is  Doraldina  Compact 
Make-Up — in  a  beautiful  shining  black 
onyx-like  case. 

The  thing  that  makes  this  DORAL- 
DINA Compact  Make-Up  different 
from  others  we  have  used,  is  the  fine 
texture  which  we  discovered  comes 
from  its  emulsified  lanolin  base,  which 
gives  it  a  creamy  richness.  Whether  you 
use  it  at  home  or  on  the  go.  you  will 
find  it  easy  and  convenient  to  apply.  It 
stays  on  for  hours  and  keeps  you  fresh- 
looking  without  the  need  of  re-pow- 
dering constantly.  Here,  if  anything,  is 
a  boon  to  busy  women — and  who 
among  us  isn't  busy  these  days?  Doral- 
dina comes  in  six  different  shades — 
all  fashion-right. 


Doraldina  is  wonderful  for  still  another 
reason.  It  is  a  beautiful  cover  for 
freckles  and  minor  skin  blemishes. 

While  we  were  about  it,  we  tried  sev- 
eral other  Doraldina  beautifiers  and 
found  a  veritable  treasure  trove  in 
creams  and  lotions.  There  are  several 
special  products  for  specific  skin  types. 
And.  you  should  try  Doraldina  lip- 
sticks— six  rich  shades  to  fascinate 
every  woman — and  man. 

For  beauty's  sake — take  a  tip  from  us 
and  see  these  wonderful  Doraldina 
beautifiers  at  vour  favorite  store. 
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We  are  convinced  that  there  must  be 
some  chemical  element  which  is  re- 
served exclusively  for  mixture  in  the 
spring  air.  People  are  swinging  down 
the  streets  with  a  lighter  step,  hum- 
ming merrily  to  themselves.  Those  who 
have  been  hibernating  for  the  winter 
have  come  out  of  hiding,  and  daily  we 
see  little  clusters  of  people  grouped  on 
the  sidewalks  greeting  each  other  joy- 
ously after  long-time-no-see. 

We  watched  the  progress  of  one 
stately  matron  down  Boylston  Street. 
Within  a  few  minutes,  she  met  up  with 
no  less  than  four  different  sets  of 
friends.  From  the  conversation  it  was 
obvious  that  only  the  warm  weather 
could  have  brought  about  the  reunions. 

One  of  the  Copley  Square  news  ven- 
dors has  set  up  a  bookkeeping  office 
on  a  Public  Library  ledge  and  works 
away  imperious  to  the  crowds  that  pass 
by  and  try  to  get  a  peek  at  what  he's 
doing. 

Even  the  street  car  conductors  are 
affected.  Their  entreaties  have  a  gentler 
tone,  and  the  passengers  take  the 
jostling  with  good  grace.  Spring  is  a 
beautiful  state  of  mind.  We  wonder 
what  kind  of  influence  we'd  have  to 
have  to  get  the  season  extended. 

Newspaper  Romance 
Have  you  heard  about  the  Stoneham 
widower  who  appealed  to  a  newspaper 
to  help  him  find  a  woman  who  would 
be  willing  to  marry  him  and  make  a 
home  for  his  three  motherless  children  ? 
In  these  days  of  a  man-power  short- 
age, it  sounds  like  one  for  "Believe  It 
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or  Not."  But  at  least  fifty  worthy  wo- 
men were  interested  in  his  proposal 
and  let  him  know  about  it. 

Now  we're  wondering  how  he's  go- 
ing to  make  a  choice.  Is  he  going  to 
pull  a  name  out  of  a  hat?  Or  is  he  go- 
ing to  have  a  personal  interview  with 
each  applicant,  as  it  were?  And  what 
will  be  the  outcome  of  the  whole  thing? 
It  might  start  a  new  trend  in  picking 
one's  mate.  We'd  like  to  stick  around 
to  find  out  what  happens. 

Bicycles  Again 

No  one  even  turns  around  to  look  at 
a  bicycle  that  has  a  baby  sitting  in  a 


basket  attached  any  more.  Writh  the 
transportation  problem  as  tough  as  it 
is,  carting  baby  around  like  that  is  a 
sensible  invention.  But  we  saw  this 
same  principle  being  used  by  a  whole 
family  not  so  long  ago. 

Mother  and  Daddy  each  had  a  bi- 
cycle, and  they  came  down  the  road 
side  by  side.  We  wondered  how  they 
managed  to  keep  so  geometrically  par- 
allel all  the  while.  On  closer  inspection, 
it  developed  that  there  was  a  large 
basket  between  the  two  bikes.  Seated 
in  it  were  two  little  girls,  talking  away 
without  a  thought  for  anybody.  Parents 
are  the  most  ingenious  people. 

Family  of  One 

Speaking  of  families,  here's  another 
ad  that  caught  our  eye.  It  ran  in  the 
Rooms  for  Rent  section  : 

Newton  room,  next  bath,  in  familv 
of  1.  Light  housekeeping  privi- 
leges, near  transportation,  etc. 
It  was  the  "family  of  1"  part  that 
intrigued  us.  We  could  see  the  lady  or 
gentleman  starring  in  a  domestic  com- 
edy, and  playing  all  the  roles  all  by  his 
one-some.  Just  picture  it.  Father  makes 
some  astute  remark,  and  is  then  an- 
swered by  Mother.  The  children  break 
in  from  time  to  time,  and  our  actor  is 
all  over  the  place,  leaping  from  chair  to 
chair  and  disguising  his  voice  to  por- 
tray each  talk. 

Anyway,  it's  encouraging  to  know 
that  the  family  idea  of  things  isn't  go- 
ing to  die  out.  Not  as  long  as  even  one 
person  keeps  the  spirit,  it  isn't. 


Mail  Transportation 
Those  who  complain  about  the  dif- 
ficulties of  travel  these  days  should  be 
consoled  by  the  fate  of  a  postal  card  re- 
ceived by  Virginia  Furber,  front  office 
clerk  in  the  Hotel  Statler.  The  card 
was  mailed  in  Williamsport,  Pa.,  on 
August  7,  1935.  Yes,  we  said  1935.  It 
arrived  in  Boston  on  March  14,  1945. 
It  may  be  a  long  way  to  Williamsport, 
but  ten  years  is  a  little  longer  than  the 
trip  should  take,  even  with  traffic  as 
congested  as  it  is. 

The  card  was  from  a  friend,  saying 
that  she  would  be  seeing  Miss  Furber 
later  in  the  week.  But  as  there  was  no 
response  from  the  card,  the  two  missed 
connections.  However,  now  the  mes- 
sage has  arrived,  they  can  get  together 
again. 

Just  what  the  postal  card  has  been 
doing  for  the  last  ten  years  is  a  mys- 
tery. The  address  was  correct.  It  had 
not  been  marked  for  the  dead"  letter 
office  and  there  was  no  mistake  in  the 
date  stamp.  The  friend  can  remember 
sending  the  message  ten  years  ago.  It  is 
just  one  of  those  things  which  can't  be 
explained. 
Hotel  Laundry 

Most  people  know  nothing  and  care 
less  about  what  goes  on  behind  the 
smooth  exterior  of  a  hotel  lobby.  We 
were  like  that  too,  until  a  short  time 
ago  when  we  were  taken  on  a  tour  of 
inspection  of  the  Hotel  Statler  laun- 
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dry.  We  pass  the  information  we  got  on 
to  you  who  are  interested. 

This  laundry  is  one  of  the  largest  in 
town.  The  80  employees  handle  from 
35,000  to  40.000  articles  of  clothing 
and  linen  a  day.  The  laundry  is  in  the 
basement  of  the  hotel  and  covers  a 
large  area,  complete  with  all  sorts  of 
modern  equipment. 

The  guests  are  promised  two  day 
service,  but  the  efficient  staff  usually 
manages  to  get  it  back  within  twenty- 
four  hours.  Service,  plus,  we  call  it. 
College  "Marble" 

It  seems  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
sentiment  attached  to  the  main  floor 
of  the  present  Boston  University  col- 
lege of  liberal  arts  building.  It  is  fondly 
known  as  the  "marble",  and  thousands 
of  liberal  arts  students  have  congre- 
gated there  for  many  years.  A  former 
B.  U.  student,  an  American  soldier 
deep  in  Germany,  has  written  to  his 
professor  about  this  bit  of  home.  Prom- 
ising to  pay  the  expense  of  the  transfer 
of  an  old  marble  slab  from  the  old 
building  to  the  proposed  new  one  to 
be  constructed  on  Commonwealth  Av- 
enue, he  gives  his  reasons :  "I  met  the 
girl  I  am  engaged  to  on  the  slab  near- 
est the  radiator  just  outside  the  book- 
store entrance.  I  hope  the  administra- 
tion will  make  provision  for  inserting 
this  piece  of  old  "CLA"  in  the  floor  of 
the  new  building  that  I  may  return  to 
college  amid  friendly  surroundings.  I 


should  be  willing  to  stand  the  expense 
of  the  transfer.'' 

Xor  is  he  the  only  fighting  man  to 
express  his  concern  over  the  fate  of 
the  "marble."  Another  man  wrote 
from  Saipan  on  the  same  subject.  Al- 
though no  official  comment  has  come 
from  the  University  administration,  it 
seems  likely  that  a  little  of  the  old  will 
be  included  in  the  college's  new  home. 
The  famous  "marble"  will  be  preserved 
for  posterity,  and  for  these  men  who 
want  to  come  home  to  it. 
Young  Artist 

We  met  Edna  Hibel.  the  young  artist 
whose  work  is  currently  being  shown 
by  Charles  E.  Smith,  and  found  out  a 
few  tilings  about  her  that  might  be 
passed  along. 

Most  of  Miss  Hibel's  painting  is  oil 
on  paper.  Mexican  scenes  and  people 
predominate  in  this  medium.  About  five 
years  ago,  the  artist  was  supposed  to 
study  in  Europe  on  a  traveling  fellow- 
ship. The  war  interrupted  this  pro- 
posed trip,  and  she  went  instead  to 
study  in  Mexico.  While  there,  she  be- 
came ill  and  didn"t  have  the  strength 
to  prepare  canvas  for  her  work.  In- 
stead, she  experimented,  and  found  that 
Cameo  paper  would  take  the  oils  well. 
She  was  so  satisfied  with  the  results 
that  she  continued  to  use  the  paper. 

Edna  Hibel  received  her  first  art 
medal  for  an  animal  poster  when  she 
was  13.  Since  then,  she  has  held  schol- 


arships  at  Eliot  O'Hara's  water  color 
school  and  the  Museum  School,  as  well 
as  the  Mary  E.  Sturdevant  traveling 
fellowship. 

One  of  her  paintings  hangs  in  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts  and  she  is  also 
represented  in  many  private  collections 
of  Dr.  McKinley  Helm,  Mexican  col- 
lector, owns  some  of  her  work,  as  do 
the  president  of  the  Massachusetts 
School  of  Art  and  the  director  of  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

Since  her  return  from  Mexico,  she 
has  concentrated  on  the  painting  of 
dancers  and  portraits.  In  private  life, 
she  is  Mrs.  Tod  Plotkin,  the  proud 
mother  of  a  four  year  old  son,  Johnny. 
Johnny  very  often  acts  as  a  model  for 
his  mother,  who  has  her  studio  at  her 
home  in  Brookline. 

We  also  talked  with  Mr.  Smith,  the 
newest  Boston  venturer  into  the  field 
of  art.  Long  a  dealer  in  modern  fur- 
niture, he  feels  that  art  has  an  im- 
portant relation  to  fine  decoration  and 
should  be  presented  intelligently.  His 
idea  is  to  hold  showings  of  fine  art  in 
the  same  sort  of  surroundings  in  which 
the  pictures  will  later  appear.  It  will 
appeal  not  only  to  the  connoisseur  who 
is  adding  to  his  collection,  but  to  the 
ordinary  man  who  is  fond  of  art  but 
has  been  intimidated  by  a  more  schol- 
arly approach,  he  will  have  us  know. 
We  wish  him  luck,  and  will  follow 
his  experiment  with  interest. 
Night  Hawks 

From  the  CBS  bulletin,  Listen,  we 
learn  something  amusing.  People  who 
live  in  the  Eastern  time  zone  are  sup- 
posed to  be  asleep  between  1 1  :30  and 
12  midnight  and  not  listening  to  their 
radios.  For  the  benefit  of  people  in  the 
Central,  Mountain,  and  Pacific  time 
zones,  the  major  networks  repeat  dur- 
ing this  period  some  of  the  programs 
they  carried  earlier  in  the  evening. 

But  recently,  a  lot  of  Easterners 
were  wide  awake  and  listening  to 
Casey,  Press  Photographer  on  some  60 
stations.  The  reason  the  folks  at  CBS 
know  is  because  at  11  :43  p.m.  the 
announcer  offered  a  free  photograph 
of  some  stars  of  the  program. 

Within  the  week,  more  than  10,000 
people  living  in  states  east  of  Ohio 
wrote  in  for  the  picture,  and  requests 
are  still  trickling  in. 


These  are  times 

to  keen  up  the  joy  of  every 
cigarette!  Luxuriate  in 
distinguished  MARLBOROS. 
So  much  more  richness... 
flavor ...  smoking 
pleasure . . .  merely  a 
penny  or  two  extra! 
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Cigarette    of    successful    men    and    lovely  women 


Ottif,  Bitty  Kitty 


Dear  Mr.  Toscanini : 

Please  do  not  believe  too  badly  about 
Tony  Oversboe.  I  know  you  must  have 
beard  about  the  incident  involving  him. 
But  now  it  must  be  the  talk  of  sym- 
phony orchestra  circles,  or  roundelays, 
I  suppose,  it  might  better  be  called. 

I  know,  just  to  tell  what  happened 
in  cold  facts,  it  sounds  pretty  awful. 
But  there  were  mitigating  circum- 
stances, please  believe  me,  Maestro.  I 
am  writing  you  this  because,  more  than 
anything  else,  Tony  always  wanted  to 
play  in  your  orchestra ;  the  first  thing 
he  is  going  to  do  after  the  war  when 
he  comes  back  is  apply  for  a  position 
under  your  baton ;  it  would  break  his 
heart  to  think  that  he  was  on  your 
blacklist. 

Mr.  Toscanini,  as  you  no  doubt  must 
well  be  aware,  in  every  musician  there 
lurks  two  persons — one,  the  lover  of 
music ;  the  other,  the  man.  Tony  Over- 
shoe was  every  inch  a  musician,  he 
went  to  sleep  with  his  violin  by  his 
side  and  melodies  of  Tschaikowsky, 
Beethoven  and  Wagner  thumping  in 
his  head.  He  studied  to  perfect  himself 
with  a  passion  and  determination  that 
would  have  raised  the  magnificent  eye- 
brows of  Kreisler.  In  three  years  he 
had  worked  himself  up  from  a  substi- 
tute to  the  first  violinist  of  the  Silver- 
dale  Symphony. 

But  also,  Mr.  Toscanini,  there  was 
Tony  Overshoe,  the  man.  He  was  in 
love.  With  a  girl  named  Kitty.  They 
were  a  most  charming  couple,  he  so 
straight  and  fine,  with  long  sideburns 
and  a  handsome  mustache,  as  befitting 
a  serious  musician ;  she,  young  and 
high-spirited  and  buxom,  you  under- 
stand, Maestro. 

He  wrote  a  little  song  for  her.  It  was 
a  gay,  racey  little  song.  Its  title  was 
"Itty  Bitty  Kitty."  It  was  even  better 
than  "Mairzy  doats,"  Maestro,  but,  of 
course,  he  had  written  it  only  in  the 
spirit  of  fun  and,  being  a  serious  musi- 
cian, he  would  not  have  it  published. 

Like  all  lovers,  Tony  and  Kitty  had 
their  quarrels.  And  like  all  lovers' 
quarrels,  they  were,  by  and  large,  silly, 
of  course.  But,  if  they  did  quarrel,  all 
one  or  the  other  had  to  do  was  sing 
or  hum,  "Itty  Bitty  Kitty,"  and  a  recon- 


ciliation was  immediately  effected.  It 
was  like  a  magic  wand,  their  song. 

It  was  too  bad  that  they  should  have 
had  a  quarrel  a  few  days  before  Tony's 
last  performance  with  the  Silverdale 
Symphony  and  his  last  day  in  town. 
He  was  going  into  the  Army.  The  quar- 
rel was  even  sillier,  and  therefore  turned 
out  to  be  more  obstinate,  than  the 
others.  She  had  passed  up  an  engage- 
ment with  Tony  to  spend  an  evening 
with  an  old  boy  friend,  Marcus.  She 
had  explained  to  Tony  that  Marcus  was 
leaving  town  and  might  never  be  back 
and  they  just  wanted  to  chat  over  old 
times.  But  Tony  bitterly  resented  it. 
He  pointed  out  that  he  too  was  leaving 
town  in  a  few  days.  He  was  breathing 
fire — the  fire  of  jealousy.  He  said  that 
if  she  thought  he  was  going  to  write 
her  when  he  went  away  she  was  mis- 
taken. She  said  that  if  he  thought  any 
letter  of  his  would  be  able  to  reach  her 
he  was  mistaken — she  said  he  wouldn't 
know  what  her  address  was — she  was 
going  to  join  the  WAVES. 

That's  the  way  matters  stood  when 
the  night  of  the  last  concert  came. 
Tony  didn't  know  where  Kitty  was. 
She  might  have  already  joined  the 
WAVES  and  rippled  away.  He  told 
himself  he  didn't  care. 

But  with  the  first  selection  he  knew 
he  was  kidding  himself.  It  was  the  love- 
death  music  from  "Tristan  and  Isolde" 
and  the  first  fiercely  tender  strains  of 
Wagner's  masterpiece  set  the  blood 
pulsating  through  Tony's  veins  at  a 
fiercely  tender  pace.  He  was  heartsick. 
Where  was  Kitty  ?  Was  she  already  in 
the  WAVES?  What  he  wouldn't  give 
to  see  her  before  he  left ! 

And  then  suddenly  he  did  see  her ! 
Sitting  in  a  front  seat  of  the  balcony ! 

It  was  Kitty  all  right,  looking  love- 
lier than  ever.  But  bow  to  gain  her  at- 
tention ?  He  left  for  camp  at  six  in  the 
morning.  If  she  got  away  in  the  crowd, 
as  could  very  easily  happen,  the  chances 
are  that  he  would  never  be  able  to 
locate  her  before  he  departed. 

What  to  do?  How  could  he  let  her 
know  that  she  still  meant  everything 
to  him,  that  he  was  sorry  for  the  way 
he  had  acted  and  that,  more  than  any- 
thing else,  he  wanted  to  spend  that  last 


night  with  her? 

And  then  it  happened.  The  orchestra 
was  in  the  midst  of  Liszt's  '"Dream  of 
Love." 

The  audience  found  themselves  dis- 
turbed from  their  pleasurable  and 
comfortable  trance  by  an  alien  strain  of 
music.  It  clashed  violently  with  the 
"Dream  of  Love"  theme.  It  was  a 
saucy,  impudent,  Tin-Pan-Alley-ish 
tune. 

The  alarmed  conductor  was  beating 
down  on  his  pedestal  frantically  with 
his  baton.  The  audience  was  in  an 
uproar. 

But  Tony  kept  playing  "Itty  Bitty 
Kitty." 

I  suppose,  Mr.  Toscanini,  that  from 
here  on  you  know  what  happened.  The 
conductor  finally  restored  order — after 
some  two  or  three  minutes  bad  elapsed. 
From  then  on  the  orchestra  program 
continued  normally.  Except  that,  it 
was  agreed  by  the  audience  and  con- 
firmed by  the  critics  of  the  press  later, 
the  program  that  followed  the  bizarre 
interruption  was  exceptionally  inspired 
Particularly  did  this  seem  to  be  true 
of  the  first  violinist.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  conductor,  instead  of  firing 
him  or  annihilating  him.  a  thought 
which  had  at  one  time  occupied  his 
mind,  kissed  him  on  both  cheeks  and 
gave  him  his  baton. 

That's  all  there  is  to  tell  about  it. 
Mr.  Toscanini.  except  to  say  that  Kitty 
took  her  cue,  of  course,  and  met  Tony 
backstage  after  the  performance.  I  am 
sure  you  will  understand  and  be  toler- 
ant of  Tony.  Mr.  Toscanini.  I  think 
Liszt  would.  For  what  Tony  had  done, 
you  might  say.  was  turn  the  "Dream 
of  Love"  into  an  actuality.  If  the  audi- 
ence and  the  critics  understood,  as  I 
am  sure  you  do.  Mr.  Toscanini.  they 
would  have  known  that  the  most  in- 
spired part  of  the  program  was  that 
strange  strain  of  music  that  they  had 
beard — "Itty  Bitty  Kitty." 

You  have  no  doubt  guessed  by  now. 
Maestro,  that  this  is  Kitty  and  you 
will  understand  what  I  mean  when  I 
say  that  perhaps  no  piece  of  music 
was  ever  better  timed  or  developed 
more  permanent  results  after  you  read 
my  signature. 

Sincerely, 
Kitty  Overshoe 
— Sgt.  Harold  Helfer 


Neither  the  brown-out  nor  the  cur- 
few nor  any  one  of  the  other  things 
that  could  have,  has  been  able  to  dim 
the  lustre  of  the  Boston  night  life  scene. 
The  managements  of  the  hotels  and 
clubs  have  spared  nothing  to  keep  the 
quality  of  entertainment  tops.  The  food 
and  drinks  are  still  of  the  best,  so 
there's  nothing  to  prevent  your  having 
a  fine  time.  Rigged  out  in  your  best 
bib  and  tucker,  you're  sure  to  find  just 
the  thing  to  suit  your  taste.  There  is  a 
fine  variety  of  things  to  do,  so  look 
them  over  and  then  take  your  pick. 

At  the  Statler  Hotel's  beautiful  Ter- 
race Room,  Susan  Miller,  lovely  young 
singing  star  heads  the  bill,  until  April 
30.  She  has  successfully  performed  in 
five  different  forms  of  show  business 
within  the  past  few  years.  She  has  been 
featured  in  two  recent  hits  on  the  mu- 
sical comedy  stage,  Beat  the  Band  and 
Laugh  Time  as  well  as  others.  She 
played  prominent  roles  in  Hollywood 
in  Never  Give  a  Sucker  an  Even 
Break.  Swing  It  Soldier  and  other  Uni- 
versal films.  Over  the  networks,  she 
has  been  a  guest  star  for  Eddie  Cantor, 
Alec  Templeton,  Edgar  Bergen  and 
Rudy  Vallee.  She  has  appeared  in  the 
Persian  Room  of  the  Plaza  Hotel  in 
Xew  York,  the  Drake  Hotel  in  Chi- 
cago, and  she  has  played  the  Roxy 
Theatre  in  New  York  and  the  Earle 
in  Philadelphia,  among  others.  There's 
a  good  chance  that  you've  seen  her  be- 
fore, and  you  know  she's  well  worth 
seeing  again.  If  you  haven't  met  the 
lady,  now's  a  good  time  as  any  to  re- 
pair the  oversight. 

G.  Ray  Terrell,  famed  magician  fills 
out  the  bill.  He  picks  cigarettes  out  of 
the  air,  money  off  the  dance  floor  and 
can  make  most  anything  appear  or 
disappear  at  will.  He  works  without 
props  and  has  thrilled  audiences  from 
coast  to  coast. 

Garwood  Van  and  his  orchestra,  a 
favorite  orchestra  from  the  Trocadero 
in  Los  Angeles  make  with  the  pretty 
music  for  your  dancing  pleasure.  Just 
name  your  favorite  type  of  dance  tune, 
and  they'll  play  it  for  you,  in  a  manner 
to  suit  the  most  discriminating. 

On  April  30,  Susan  Miller  and  Ter- 
rell move  out,  to  make  way  for  Carl 
Brisson.  Brisson,  a  Danish  born  singer, 


is  an  international  favorite.  Often  billed 
as  the  "older  woman's  Frank  Sinatra", 
he  has  broken  attendance  records  wher- 
ever he  has  appeared.  The  Statler  is 
not  likely  to  be  an  exception.  We  sug- 
gest you  make  it  a  point  to  visit  the 
Terrace  Room. 

One  of  the  smartest  spots  around 
town  is  the  Copley  Plaza's  Oval  Room. 
Currently  entertaining  there  are  Mari- 
bel  Vinson  and  Guy  Owen  who  present 


M.  Vinson,  Boston  lawyer,  Maribel  has 
been  known  to  Boston  skating  fans 
since  she  was  nine  years  old  and  taking 
weekly  lessons  from  Willie  Frick,  noted 
coach  and  maker  of  champions  at  the 
Skating  Club  of  Boston. 

The  Intimate  Ice  Revue  brings  a 
cast  of  eight  people — -six  girl  skaters, 
including  Lillian  Tribby  of  Washing- 
ton, an  outstanding  soloist,  and  two 
men,  Guy  Owen  and  Chet  Nelson, 
who  has  performed  with  the  Ice  Follies 
and  the  Center  Theatre  Ice  shows. 

The  choreography  is  daringly  orig- 


Maribcl  Vinson  and  Guy  Owen  perform  in  their  Intimate  Ice  Review  in  the 
Copley  Plaza's  Oval  Room. 


the  Intimate  Ice  Review. 

Maribel  Vinson  made  a  niche  for 
herself  in  the  sports  world's  hall  of 
fame  by  copping  several  Olympic 
championships  before  she  turned  to 
producing  and  starring  in  her  own  suc- 
cessful ice  revues  in  collaboration  with 
her  husband  and  skating  partner,  Guy 
Owen. 

Socially  prominent  graduate  of  Rad- 
cliffe  College  and  daughter  of  Thomas 


inal  and  the  costuming:  clever.  Bein^ 
confined  to  a  miniature  rink,  the  skaters 
display  great  ingenuity  and  skill  in 
their  routines. 

The  Intimate  Ice  Show  is  the  first  to 
grace  a  Boston  night  club  this  season, 
and  is  an  exceptionally  fine  one.  The 
show  is  presented  twice  nightlv  at  7 :45 
and  10:30,  with  a  matinee  at  1  :15  on 
Saturdays.  Al  Navarro  and  his  16-piece 
orchestra  provide  style-ized  dance  mu- 


sic.  The  Oval  Room  Rhumba  Band 
alternates. 

One  of  the  most  swank  of  the  hotel 
rooms,  and  the  most  expensive  is  the 
Fensgate's  Satire  Room.  It's  wise  to 
make  a  reservation  before  you  go,  be- 
cause the  talent  which  the  management 
picks  draws  the  crowds  into  the  small 
room  nightly.  Frank  Bellanger's  or- 
chestra supplies  the  smooth  danceable 
music.  There's  always  a  $1  cover 
charge,  but  you  have  such  a  good  time 
that  you  don't  notice  it. 

Easily  one  of  the  most  unusual 
rooms  in  town  is  the  Hotel  Bradford's 
Circus  Room.  The  room  has  circus 
wagons,  a  midway,  a  side-show,  in  fact, 
all  the  trimmings  of  a  real  circus,  com- 
plete with  fierce  animals  to  look  down 
upon  you.  The  perennial  Boston  favor- 
ites, Goody  Goodelle  and  Herb  Lewis 
provide  the  continuous  entertainment, 
together  with  other  acts.  The  room  is 
open  daily  and  Sunday  from  4  P.M. 
You  can  always  count  on  stellar  enter- 
tainment here. 

At  the  Myles  Standish,  you  will  find 
an  intimate  cocktail  lounge.  Whether 
you  stop  in  for  a  drink  or  go  to  spend 
the  evening,  you  are  sure  to  enjoy  the 
atmosphere  of  the  attractively  deco- 
rated room.  Gay  entertainment  is  pro- 


vided by  Arthur  Ray,  pianist  extraor- 
dinaire and  Jean  Wilkins  and  her 
Music  Sweet  and  Swing  on  the  Ham- 
mond organ.  Their  duets  are  something 
to  make  you  sit  up  and  take  notice. 
Choice  liquors  and  superb  service  are 
a  feature  here  as  well.  The  entertain- 
ment is  continuous  from  5  P.M.  until 
closing  time.  Go  early  and  stay  late, 
and  be  assured  of  a  pleasant  way  to 
spend  your  time. 

The  Hotel  Avery's  Cameo  Room  is 
different  in  that  you  will  find  no  show 
here.  But  an  unusual  feature  is  the 
guest-participating  dancing  fun.  The 
emphasis  here  is  on  good  music,  pro- 
vided by  Tommy  Carr's  small  orches- 
tra, which  is  among  the  hottest  aggre- 
gations in  town. 

The  V  Room  at  the  Hotel  Lenox  is 
another  attractive  and  intimate  cock- 
tail lounge.  Bob  Hardy  and  his  band 
provide  the  music  for  dancing.  Miss 
Lucille,  holder  of  the  title  of  Miss 
Massachusetts,  is  the  singing  star  of  the 
room.  Entertainment  here  too  is  con- 
tinuous and  starts  at  8.  though  the 
room  is  open  earlier. 

Going  on  to  the  night  club  sector,  we 
suggest  an  evening  at  the  Mayjair, 
Boston's  most  exclusive  club.  Jimmy 
Husson,  comedv  master  of  ceremonies 


is  currently  packing  them  in  there,  and 
the  customers  are  hard  put  to  maintain 
their  dignity.  He  is  assisted  by  lovely 
Anita  Martell.  singer,  and  The  Digan- 
tos,  ballroom  dancers. 

This  show  remains  until  May  2, 
when  Artini  and  Consuello,  ballroom 
specialists  come  in.  to  headline  the  new 
offering. 

Hum  and  Strum  play  their  ukeleles 
and  sing  in  the  Mayfair  Lounge,  to 
help  you  while  the  hours  away  pleas- 
antly. These  two.  familiar  to  radio 
listeners,  are  an  unusually  amusing 
pair. 

The  Latin  Quarter,  Boston's  famous 
theater  restaurant,  features  two  shows 
nightly.  Sammy  White,  internationallv 
known  comedian,  dances  and  sings. 
Dick  and  Dot  Remy.  plump  ( to  put 
it  mildly)  dancers,  provide  tons  of  fun 
with  their  antics.  Their  routine  in- 
cludes knockabout,  comedy  and  acro- 
batic dancing,  and  they  are  the  funniest 
pair  seen  in  these  parts  in  a  long  time. 
Bob  Du  Pont  will  make  you  gasp  with 
his  comedy  juggling.  Beth  Dean,  singer 
and  the  Don  Arden  dance  beauties 
round  out  the  shows,  which  take  place 
at  7:30  and  10:30. 

Newel]  Steger  entertains  in  the  Latin 
(Juarter  Cocktail  Lounge  with  his  de- 
lightful songs  and  patter. 

Boston's  newest  night  club  is  the 
Copley  Terrace,  located  a  few  steps  up 
Huntington  Avenue  from  Coplev 
Square.  Paul  Freniere  is  the  singing 
master  of  ceremonies.  Paul  Stuart  and 
his  orchestra  play  for  dancing  from 
7  o'clock  on,  and  Priscilla  Howe  sings 
very  prettily  indeed.  A  special  feature 
of  this  club  is  the  Sunday  shows,  which 
take  place  at  8  and  10  P.M.  Week 
nights,  the  shows  go  on  at  8:15  and 
10:15  P.M. 

The  Town  House  offers  quiet  sur- 
roundings for  distinguished  diners.  Op- 
ixxsite  the  Plymouth  Theater,  it  is  a 
favorite  eating  place  of  stage,  screen 
and  radio  stars,  which  speaks  well  for 
its  fine  food.  This  spot  is  open  for 
luncheon  and  supper  as  well,  and  serves 
choice  liquors.  In  the  Cocktail  Lounge. 
Xeil  Phillips,  famous  popular  pianist 
entertains  nightly. 

There  you  have  a  swell  selection  of 
places  to  go  and  things  to  do  and  see. 
Have  fun ! 

— G.C.M. 
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Carson  Jellaby  was  worried  about 
those  corny  phrases  that  dribbled  from 
his  lips  every  time  he  opened  his  mouth 
— which  was  often.  He  was  always 
uttering  honeys  like,  "Hot  enough  for 
you?;"  "don't  work  too  hard;"  and 
"the  first  hundred  years  are  the  hard- 
est." He  thought,  with  amazing  accur- 
acy, that  he  was  something  of  a  dope, 
and  he  tried  to  do  something  about  it. 

Each  morning  he'd  resolve  to  say 
absolutely  nothing  trite  that  day.  But 
then  someone  at  the  office  would  bor- 
row his  pen-wiper,  and  Carson  would 
say.  "Don't  forget  where  you  got  it." 
Or  a  clerk  would  drop  a  big  ledger, 
and  Carson  would  cry  merrily,  "Save 
the  pieces!"  Carson  was  grieved  over 
his  lack  of  originality  and  so  was  every- 
one else  who  talked  with  him  for  longer 
than  twenty  seconds. 

Still  he  tried.  Once  he  got  up  to  3 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  without  utter- 
ing a  bromide.  He  was  delighted — so 
happy  that  he  simply  had  to  go  over 
and    cheer   up   poor   old  gum-faced 


Parker  who  sat  at  the  corner  desk.  So 
Carson  went  over  to  Parker,  clapped 
him  on  the  back,  and  said,  "Don't  take 
it  to  heart,  Parker  old  boy !  It's  a  great 
life  if  you  don't  weaken !  You'll  never 
get  out  of  it  alive !"  Three  lulus,  right 
in  a  row. 

Jellaby  worried  more  and  more.  And 
then  one  night  he  had  a  horrible  dream. 
He  dreamt  that  he  would  die  if  he  ever 
gave  voice  to  one  more  hackneyed 
phrase.  He  wasn't  even  to  be  allowed 

The  thoughts  the  mind  retains  within 

its  scope  * 
Though  we  search  deeply,  yet  we 

rarely  hope 
To  bring  them  forth  to  light.  What  we 

impart 

Are  but  some  sprinklings,  not  the 

torrent's  heart 
Our  greatest  thoughts  lie  deep.  They 

are  not  torn 
From  our  subconscious,  but  remain 

unborn.  — Harry  Ober 


a  measly  little,  "How's  the  boy?" 

So  Jellaby  bore  down.  He  weighed 
each  sentence  carefully  before  he  spoke 
to  make  sure  it  was  not  something 
that  had  already  been  said  a  million 
times  by  a  billion  others.  He  even  hesi- 
tated over  "yes"  and  "no." 

Time  passed.  Jellaby  got  along  fine 
without  bromides.  And  he  began  to  get 
over  his  nightmarish  fear. 

And  then  one  rainy  noon  it  happened. 
Jellaby  was  eating  at  a  lunchroom  coun- 
ter. The  man  at  the  next  stool  showed 
him  the  headline  of  the  early  after- 
noon paper. 

"More  trouble  over  there,"  the  man 
sighed.  "Read  that." 

Jellaby  smiled  politely  and  looked 
at  the  paper.  The  headline  read,  "Pup- 
pet Emperor  Ascends  Throne  of  Sten- 
chovia." 

Carson  Jellaby  blinked.  He  blinked, 
when  he  should  have  thought.  "A  pup- 
pet, eh?"  he  murmured.  He  glanced 
out  the  window  at  the  downpour. 
"H'mmm — a  puppet.  Do  you  think  it 
will  reign?"  he  said,  and  fell  off  the 

stool,  dead.  T  „- 

— William  J.  Murdoch 


Four  Brilliant 

BULOVA  WATCHES 

for  Graduation 


Bear  in  mind  this  significant  fact  — when 
you  select  a  watch  for  graduation: 
More  Americans  tell  time  by  Bulova  than 
by  any  other  fine  watch  in  the  world. 
When  you  choose  a  Bulova,  you  have  a 
watch  you  know  you  can  trust... a  watch 
recognized  the  world  over  for  enduring 
style  and  lasting  accuracy ...  truly  the  gift 
of  a  lifetime! 


BULOVA 

BULOVA   WATCH  TIME 


A  -  CHRISTINE     .nmn  C-MARQUISE 

17  jewels    *4250  17  jewels  *5950 

14  Kt.  Gold 


B  •  ARNOLD  $9Q75 
15  jewels  ZV 


D  •  SQUADRON 
17  jewels 
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Wild  Bill  Hickok's  life  and  exploits 
have  been  chronicled  by  many  writers 
from  time  to  time  and  almost  every- 
body is  familiar  with  his  might}7  deeds 
with  gun  and  bowie-knife.  But  there 
is  one  phase  of  his  life  that,  not  having 
received  its  just  dues  in  song  or  story, 
is  unknown  to  many  of  his  admirers. 
Wild  Bill  had  two  careers !  And  he 
wasn't  the  wild  man  he  has  been  pic- 
tured. On  the  contrary  it  has  been 
said,  on  good  authority,  that  he  was 
one  of  the  most  gentle  and  mildest- 
tempered  of  men. 

Wild  Bill  Hickok  already  was  widely 
known  long  before  he  carved  his  place 
in  the  niche  of  fame  at  Hays  City  and 
Abilene,  Kansas,  and  followed  these 
with  other  events  that  still  are  fresh 
in  the  minds  of  old-timers.  He  had 


made  a  name  for  himself  before  the 
Civil  War! 

His  first  job  on  the  wild  frontier 
was  that  of  team  master  for  the  famous 
Overland  Stage  Company.  Here  was 
the  occasion  for  the  nickname  that 
stayed  with  him  (much  to  his  dislike) 
all  throughout  his  famous  career.  The 
stage  was  held  up  by  nine  robbers  and 
Hickok  fought  them  single-handed.  He 
used  his  rifle,  pistol  and  bowie-knife. 
When  the  fight  was  over  the  nine  men 
lay  dead  and  Hickok  was  wounded 
seriously.  It  was  a  year  before  Hickok 
recovered  front  the  effects  of  his 
wounds.  In  the  meantime  his  mighty 
deed  became  known  all  over  the  coun- 
trv.  Soon  he  was  being  referred  to  as 
"Wild  Bill"  Hickok. 

After  his  recovery  he  hunted  and 
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"Unusual  rainstorm,  isn't  it?" 


trapped  for  several  years.  Then  the 
Civil  War  started.  Wild  Bill  enlisted 
at  once  with  the  Union  forces  and  be- 
came master  of  a  wagon  train.  On  one 
of  his  trips  with  the  train  it  was  at- 
tacked by  a  superior  force  of  Confed- 
erates. Wild  Bill  fought  them  off 
single-handed  and  took  his  train  safely 
into  Kansas  City.  He  killed  several  of 
the  enemy  and  himself  once  more  was 
wounded  dangerously. 

Having  recovered,  he  went  back  into 
service  as  a  spy  and  scout  operating  in 
Missouri.  Kansas  and  Arkansas.  In 
Arkansas  he  traveled  for  some  time 
with  General  Price's  Confederate 
forces,  gaining  valuable  information 
for  the  Federals.  His  escape  from  the 
Confederates  to  his  own  outfit  was 
effected  only  after  a  daring  dash  into 
the  fire  of  his  own  troops,  who  didn't 
know  he  was  their  spy.  disguised  as 
he  was  in  the  uniform  of  a  Confederate 
soldier.  He  had  been  found  out  and  in 
his  dash  had  to  dodge  the  fire  of  the 
Confederates  also.  Later  Price's  forces 
captured  him.  but  he  managed  to  escape 
just  before  he  was  to  have  been  shot  as 
a  spy. 

He  -stUy'ed  with  the  Union  army  as  a 
scout  until  the  close  of  the  Civil  War. 
Much  of  his  activity  had  to  do  with 
breaking  up  gangs  of  guerrillas  and 
bushwhackers  in  Missouri  and  Kansas. 
One  of  his  greatest  exploits,  long  before 
lie  won  new  fame  as  a  peace  officer, 
was  his  fight  with  an  Indian  chief  who 
had  betrayed  him  to  the  Confederates. 
They  fought  a  duel  with  bowie-knives 
and  Wild  Bill  finally  killed  the  Indian. 
Again  he  went  to  the  hospital  for  treat- 
ment. 

Wild  Bill  Hickok's  activities  con- 
tinued after  the  end  of  the  war.  He 
went  up  into  Nebraska  and  joined  the 
army  of  General  Custer  as  chief  scout. 
This  is  a  fact  that  not  many  historians 
have  recorded.  His  work  as  chief  scout 
lor  Custer  was  very  important  and 
General  Custer's  widow,  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Custer,  paid  a  great  tribute  to 
him  personally  and  to  his  deeds  in  a 
book  she  wrote  about  life  on  the  plains. 
Wild  Bill  was  off  on  a  scouting  trip 
when  the  massacre  of  Custer's  forces 
took  place.  Otherwise  there  would 
have  been  a  lot  more  Indians  to  depart 
for  the  happy  hunting-ground ! 

After  the  end  of  the  wars  with  In- 


dians,  when  things  seemed  to  dwindle 
down  to  sporadic  military  activity, 
Wild  Bill  became  restless.  His  life  had 
been  one  exciting  event  after  another 
and  he  thrived  on  excitement  and  ac- 
tion. So  it  is  easy  to  understand  why 
he  accepted  the  offer  of  the  job  of  city 
marshal  of  tough  Hays  City,  Kansas. 
From  there  he  went  to  Abilene  and 
his  deeds  electrified  the  country.  His 
reputation  of  being  the  fastest  man  on 
the  draw  became  firmly  established  as 
bad  man  after  bad  man,  sometimes  in 
groups,  went  out  with  boots  on.  It  is 
said,  authoritatively,  that  James  Butler 
Hickok  was  the  fastest  man  on  the 
draw  ever  recorded  in  old  or  modern 
history.  It  was  the  secret  of  his  ability 
to  tackle  a  whole  group  of  bad  men  and 
kill  them  all. 

It  can  be  said  that  the  most  familiar 
phase  of  Wild  Bill's  life  and  mighty 
deeds  dates  from  his  first  job  as  city 
marshal — of  Hays  City.  From  there 
the  historians  have  made  most  of  their 
studies  and  recorded  his  life.  But,  long 
before  those  days,  and  before  the  Civil 
War.  he  had  made  a  name  for  him- 
self. However,  to  the  last,  even  when 
he  was  starred  in  a  stage  play  with 
Buffalo  Bill,  he  hated  to  be  known  as 
"Wild  Bill,"  the  killer.  The  theatrical 
production  featured  him  as  the  greatest 
killer  of  the  plains ;  and  because  he 
hated  that  description,  he  quit  before 
the  play  had  been  produced  many  times. 

His  trip  to  the  Dakota  country  was 
the  beginning  of  the  end.  The  Black 
Hills  gold  rush  attracted  him  and  soon 
he  turned  up  at  Deadwood.  His  cow- 
ardly assassination  by  a  crooked  gam- 
bler who  ambushed  him  ended  his  bril- 
liant career  as  a  law  enforcer.  The 
crooks  and  tough  characters  of  the 
frontier  breathed  sighs  of  relief,  but 
not  for  long.  Other  brave  men  came  in 
to  take  up  where  he  left  off.  In  Mount 
Moriah  cemetery,  in  Deadwood,  he 
lies  in  a  simple  grave  and  near  by  is 
that  of  the  famous  Calamity  Jane,  who 
many  say  loved  him.  But  Wild  Bill 
Hickok  was  too  busy,  helping  tame  the 
wild  frontier  and  clean  out  the.  bad  men, 
to  pause  for  love-making.  His  smoking 
guns  and  flashing  bowie-knife  were  his 
only  sweethearts ! 

— Mont  Hurst 


BRIGHTEST  SPOT  IN  BOSTON 
IN  THE  TERRACE  ROOM 
HOTEL  STATLER  *  Boston 
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i    Beauty  Beacon 


Bare  Necessities 

This  spring  and  summer  will  be  met 
with  pleasure  by  some  and  distress  by 
others,  for  the  bare  arms  that  will  be 
shown  to  the  world.  Those  with  lovely 
arms  and  elbows  are  pleased  and  proud 
for  this  opportunity.  It  is  for  those  whose 
anus  fall  way  short  of  perfect  and 
w  hose  elbows  are  rough  and  not  ready 
for  the  bare-armed  fashion  that  Ann 
Delafield,  director  of  the  DuBarry  Suc- 
cess School,  has  prepared  a  special 
"bare  necessities"  treatment.  Not  con- 
tent with  telling  which  preparations  to 
use  to  make  arms  smooth  and  lovely, 
Miss  Delafield  includes  also  an  exercise 
and  massage.  Here  is  the  treatment, 
and  if  you  will  follow  it  faithfully,  you 
will  be  fore-armed  for  spring  and  sum- 
mer :  Use  DuBarry  Special  Prepara- 


Vardlcy's  new  Cherry  lipstick  for 
captivating  lips. 


tion'  to  get  rid  of  horny  epidermus  on 
elbows  and  rough  spots  on  arms.  You 
make  a  mixture  by  shaking  about  a 
teaspoonful  into  the  palm  of  your 
hand  and  adding  just  enough  water  to 
make  it  easy  to  spread.  Allow  to  dry 
and  flake  the  mixture  off  with  a  dry 
washcloth.  For  softening,  you  apply 
DuBarry  Special  Skin  Cream  to  the 
elbows  and  arms,  and  leave  it  on  for 
ten  minutes.  Before  going  out,  rub 
DuBarry  Foundation  Lotion  well  into 
the  skin ;  then  pat  the  surface  with  a 
towel.  As  a  finishing  touch,  use  Du- 
Barry Powder  Lotion  or  Beauty  Cake 
for  a  lovely  arm  make-up.  Be  sure  to 
use  this  in  accordance  with  instructions 


DuBarry  treatment  for  the  enhancement 
of  arms  and  clboivs. 


— then  it  won't  come  off  on  your 
escort's  suit !  For  arm  massage,  use 
DuBarry  Skin  Cream,  and  grasp  wrist 
firmly  with  opposite  hand.  Using  a 
wring  motion,  slowly  slide  hands  up  to 
the  arm  pit.  Repeat  with  other  arm. 
For  reducing,  lie  on  your  back  on  the 
floor,  bend  your  elbows  and  place 
fingertips  on  shoulders.  Raise  your 
elbows  off  the  floor,  and  "spank"  fatty 
tissues  of  your  upper  arm  on  the  floor 
repeatedly. 

Captivating  Lips 

Outside  of  your  eyes,  the  most  pro- 
vocative and  expressive  feature  in  your 
face  is  your  mouth.  So  you  must  be 
sure  that  your  lipstick  is  exciting, 
smooth,  and  most  important  of  all,  a 
shade  that  is  decidedly  complimentary. 


Jacquet's  Sunday-Best  lipstick  lends  that 
new  pink  gloiv. 


Men  are  far  more  sensitive  to  color 
than  you  may  imagine,  especially  where 
lipstick  is  concerned.  Yardley  offers 
you  a  new  shade  in  lipstick,  Cherry  it 
is  called,  a  softly  shaded,  artfully 
blended  color  that  looks  sparklingly 
gay  as  Spring  itself.  A  medium  clear 
red,  it's  the  perfect  fashion  color  for 
accenting  this  season's  numerous  grays 
or  bleached  neutrals  and  the  soft  pas- 
tels. 

Expresses  Personality 
Perfume  can  do  so  much  to  express 
the  wearer's  personality,  and  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  imagine  anything  more  expres- 
sive than  Stradivari,  the  stirring  per- 
fume created  by  Prince  Matchabelli, 
whose  name  and  golden  crown  have 
meant  lovely  fragrance  to  many  women 
for  more  than  twenty  years.  Stradivari 
is  one  of  those  subtle,  haunting  per- 
fumes that  cannot  be  tied  down  to  any 
certain  simile.  It  is  as  completely  lovely 


Prince  Matchabclli's  Strad'rvari  perfu»ie 
to  give  that  perfect  final  touch. 

as  a  snatch  of  a  wonderful  melody,  and 
it  definitely  does  something  for  the 
lady  who  wears  it.  Stradivari  is  a 
luxurious,  heady  and  warm  fragrance. 
If  you  are  a  woman  who  likes  the  new- 
est of  everything,  who  wears  dramatic 
clothes,  handsome  jewelry,  bright  lip- 
stick, then  Stradivari  is  for  you.  How- 
ever, if  you  are  inclined  to  home- 
making  and  gardening,  tailored  frocks 
and  tweeds,  flowery  hats  and  outdoor 
life,  then  Prince  Matchabelli  has 
Duchess  of  York  fragrance  for  you. 
This  is  fresh,  sweet,  lovely  and  as 
naturally  charming  as  an  English  gar- 
den  when   lilacs   are   in   bloom  and 


Spring  is  in  the  air.  There  is  also  the 
lovely  Ave  Maria,  sweet  and  appealing 
and  Katherine  the  Great  with  its  sultry 
overtones.  Among  Prince  Matchabelli's 
many  wonderful  fragrances  you  will 
surely  find  one  to  suit  your  personality 
and  moods. 

Sunday-Best 

For  that  new  pink  glow  try  Jaquet's 
new  Sunday-Best  make-up.  It  is  a 
wonderfully  soft  pink  with  lots  of  life 
that  will  prove  potently  flattering  with 
the  season's  soft  pastels.  Sunday-Best 
comes  in  lipstick,  rouge,  and  its  compli- 
mentary face  powder  shade  is  Jaquet's 
pink  rachel. 

Summer  Legs 

Along  about  this  time  of  the  year  you 
will  start  thinking  about  the  wonderful 
comfort  of  bare  legs.  The  only  difficulty 
with  bare  legs,  however,  is  that  most 
of  them  are  not  pretty  enough  to  go  out 
unadorned,  and  that  is  why  Elizabeth 
Arden's  Yelva  Leg  Film  proves  such  a 
blessing.  Velva  Leg  Film  is  so  easy  to 
apply  and  so  quick  to  dry.  Its  creamy 
velvety  smoothness  will  encase  your 
legs  in  a  film  as  pretty  as  sheers,  and 
as  slimming  as  the  loveliest  spidery 
hosiery.  In  order  to  accomplish  this, 
though,  your  legs  must  first  of  all  have 
an  immaculate,  fuzz-free,  smooth  as 
silk  surface,  and  this  can  be  accom- 
plished with  Elizabeth  Arden's  Sleek. 
Press  long  streamers  of  the  cream 
along  the  legs  in  parallel  lines  and  then 
spread  it  on  for  fifteen  to  twenty 
minutes  and  remove  it  and  the  hair 
with  a  turkisli  towel  or  cotton  pad  and 
tepid  water.  Legs  are  left  smooth  as 
marble  and  with  a  perfect  surface  for 
applying  Velva  Leg  Film.  Yelva  Leg 
Film  goes  on  easily  and  quickly  but 
for  the  smoothest,  most  even  finish,  it 
is  important  to  remember  to  blend  it 
up  and  over — pushing  the  color  away 
from  the  part  of  the  instep  where  the 
shoe  touches.  Blend  the  color  high 
above  the  knee  so  that  a  breeze  will  not 
betray  you.  Elizabeth  Arden  has 
created  three  sun-burnished  shades. 
Sun  Beige,  the  lightest,  is  best  with 
black  and  dark  shades ;  Sun  Bronze,  a 
tawnier  tan,  is  right  with  bright,  vivid 
colors,  and  Sun  Copper,  a  still  deeper 
tone,  is  a  wonderful  foil  for  sparkling 
whites  and  soft  pastels. 

Carol  Thomas 


W  hen  I  was  a  boy  I  knew  Mrs.  Ford 
was  a  witch.  I  had  seen  her  and  she 
looked  like  a  witch.  Besides,  my  grand- 
mother said  she  was.  When  I  was 
older  and  we  moved  away  from  the 
valley,  I  often  laughed  at  my  childish 
fears  and  my  grandmother's  tales  of 
the  witch.  Thinking  back  I  can  explain 
all  these  stories  my  grandmother  took 
so  seriously.  But  after  my  grandfather 
died  she  told  a  story  about  Mrs.  Ford 
she  never  told  before.  I  can't  explain 
this  one,  and  sometimes  I  wonder  if 
tny  grandmother  wasn't  right  about 
Mrs.  Ford. 

She  was  always  dressed  in  black  and 
wore  a  little  black  bonnet  and  a  black 
shawl.  A  thin,  bent-over  woman,  who 
always  talked  to  herself  in  her  high 
pitched,  blood-chilling  voice.  She  car- 
ried a  staff  with  her  every  where  she 
went.  It  was  a  long  straight  stick  that 
towered  two  or  three  feet  over  her 
head.  She  would  bang  it  on  the  ground 
with  each  step  and  if  you  came  too 
close  to  her  she  might  swing  it  at  you. 

She  lived  alone  after  Jim  Ford 
died,  but  every  night  she  set  his  place 
at  the  supper  table  and  talked  to  him 
all  through  the  meal.  Jim  Ford  had 
been  dead  for  at  least  twenty-five  years. 
Bessie,  the  hound,  had  been  dead  al- 
most as  long  as  Jim,  but  Mrs.  Ford  fed 
Ik-^sie  every  day.  Many  times  people 
walking  down  the  road  would  hear  her 
yelling  at  Jim  or  Bessie,  and  in  the 
summer  she  sat  on  the  porch,  rocking 
back  and  forth  and  talking  to  both  of 
them. 

I  realize  now  that  her  mind  was 
affected,  but  when  I  was  a  boy  it  was 
easy  enough  to  believe  she  was  a  witch. 
And  when  my  grandmother  would  tell 
one  of  the  stories  about  her,  cold 
shivers  ran  up  me  and  I  would  move 
closer  to  my  mother.  Years  later  when 
the  family  got  together' for  some  occa- 
sion the  talk  always  got  around  to  the 
people  in  the  valley.  I  always  laughed 
then  when  my  grandmother  repeated 
her  stories  of  the  witch. 

One  of  her  favorites  was  the  time 
grandpa  was  working  out  in  front  of 
the  house  when  Mrs.  Ford  came  down 
the  road.  She  stopped  and  hollered  to 
grandpa   that    she    would    like  that 


rooster.  The  rooster  she  wanted  was 
a  beautiful  bird  and  grandpa  had  made 
a  pet  of  him.  He  followed  grandpa 
wherever  he  went,  strutting  like  a  pea- 
cock. Grandpa  shooed  the  rooster  back 
toward  the  barn  and  told  her  she 
couldn't  have  him.  He  told  her  to  go  on 
her  way  and  to  stay  away  from  his 
place.  She  cursed  him  and  said  she 
would  have  the  rooster  anyway.  Then 
she  cackled  to  herself  and  went  up  the 
road. 

Grandpa  watched  her  until  she  was 
out  of  sight  around  the  bend  by  the 
willows.  When  he  came  away  from  the 
road  he  looked  for  the  rooster  but  he 
was  nowhere  in  sight.   He  and  my 


grandmother  and  uncle  Alf  looked  high 
and  low  but  they  couldn't  find  him.  The 
next  morning  the  rooster  still  hadn't 
showed  up  so  grandpa  went  to  Mrs. 
Ford's  place  and  demanded  she  give 
him  the  rooster.  She  cursed  him  and 
chased  him  off  the  place  with  her  staff 
but  not  before  he  saw  fresh  blood  on 
the  chopping  block  near  the  woodshed. 
My  grandfather  said  she  spirited  the 
rooster  away. 

Then  there  was  the  story  of  the 
poisoned  seed  potatoes.  Joe  Storm  had 
some  treated  seed  potatoes  piled  up  in 
his  barn,  and  one  day  he  caught  Mrs. 
Ford  stealing  an  apronful.  He  told  her 
they  had  poison  on  them  and  she 
shouldn't  eat  any  of  them.  Joe  forgot 


all  about  them  then  but  when  he  came 
to  plant  potatoes  in  the  Spring  over 
half  of  the  seed  potatoes  were  gone. 
There  was  enough  poison  on  them  to 
kill  a  person  Joe  said,  but  Mrs.  Ford 
had  eaten  them  all  Winter  and  never 
even  got  sick.  That  was  because  she 
was  a  witch  my  grandmother  said. 
Poison  never  hurt  a  witch,  so  she  said. 

I  remember  one  summer  when  we 
still  lived  in  the  valley ;  my  brother  and 
I  went  up  the  road  to  the  store.  We 
got  our  candy  and  were  on  our  way 
home  when  we  met  her  at  the  bend  in 
the  road  by  the  willows.  As  soon  as 
we  saw  her  we  crossed  to  the  other 
side  of  the  road.  When  we  got  abreast 
of  her,  she  stopped  and  beckoned  to  us. 

We  ran,  and  she  laughed  her  cackling 
laugh  which  only  made  us  run  faster. 
The  faster  we  ran  and  the  farther  we 
got  from  her  the  louder  her  cackling 
became.  It  followed  us  all  the  way  home 
and  by  the  time  we  got  there  we 
were  nearly  in  hysterics.  My  mother 
wouldn't  let  us  go  up  to  the  store 
alone  any  more  after  that.  My  grand- 
mother said  we  were  lucky  we  got 
away  from  her.  She  could  just  look 
at  a  cat  and  no  matter  how  long  you 
had  the  cat,  or  how  attached  it  was 
to  you,  it  would  follow  her.  No  amount 
of  calling  or  coaxing  could  make  the 
cat  come  back  either.  She  had  an  evil 
eye  my  grandmother  said. 

This  latest  story  I  haven't  an  ex- 
planation for,  though,  and  that  is  why 
I  sometimes  think  my  grandmother 
was  right  about  Mrs.  Ford. 

In  the  Winter  grandpa  and  uncle 
Alf  used  to  trap  muskrats  along  the 
creek.  Every  morning  before  daylight 
they  went  along  the  creek  with  a  lan- 
tern to  look  at  their  traps.  The  creek 
ran  behind  Mrs.  Ford's  place  and  she 
had  a  path  from  her  house  to  the  creek. 
She  used  the  path  to  go  down  to  the 
creek  and  pick  up  driftwood.  Every 
time  grandpa  and  uncle  Alf  crossed  the 
path  their  lantern  went  out.  This  didn't 
happen  just  once  but  every  time  they 
crossed  the  path.  Grandpa  tried  every- 
thing, turning  the  wick  up,  holding  the 
lantern  under  his  coat,  or  letting  uncle 
Alf  carry  it  but  it  made  no  difference. 
Every  time  they  crossed  the  path  the 
lantern  went  out.  My  grandmother 
said  she  had  the  path  fer  hexed. 

— Vixcext  Pfeifer 


JlacLf  In  KltcJu 


The  Women's  Army  Corps  has  just 
wound  up  one  of  the  most  successful 
recruiting  campaigns  in  its  history. 
They  have  met  the  quota  for  medical 
aides  and  hospital  technicians  to  assist 
in  the  care  of  casualties  who  are  com- 
ing back  to  general  hospitals  in  this 
country.  Largely  responsible  for  the 
success  of  this  vast  program  was  a 
charming  lady  in  khaki,  Major  Anne  B. 
Cowan,  WAC. 

Major  Cowan  was  born  in  Chester, 
Pa.,  the  only  child  of  her  parents. 
While  she  was  still  very  young,  the 
Cowan  family  migrated  to  Cleveland. 
A  short  time  later,  they  settled  in 
Columbus,  Ohio.  It  was  in  Columbus 
that  she  spent  most  of  her  life.  There 
she  attended  the  Columbus  School  for 
Girls.  Later,  she  went  on  to  Ohio  State 
University. 

At  college,  Anne  majored  in  speech, 
with  particular  emphasis  on  dramatics. 
She  starred  in  many  plays  at  college, 
and  decided  to  make  plays  her  profes- 
sion. 

She  got  her  start  in  the  theatre  work- 
ing with  Jessie  Bonstelle's  stock  com- 
pany in  Detroit.  Ingenue  roles  were  her 
most  frequent  characterizations.  But 
she  feels  that  she  got  good  all-round 
training,  because  "people  were  not 
hired  as  lead  male  and  female,  villain, 
character  actor  or  actress,  etc.  We 
could  take  a  try  at  all  sorts  of  things 
during  a  season.  Miss  Bonstelle  al- 
lowed the  actors  some  say  about  what 
they  wanted  to  do,  and  they  were  al- 
lowed to  play  any  role  for  which  they 
seemed  particularly  suited." 

When  the  Detroit  Stock  Company 
folded,  Anne  went  on  to  New  York,  in 
search  of  new  outlets  for  her  talents. 
Her  first  role  there  was  in  a  musical 
show.  The  Well  of  Romance.  This  was 
the  one  and  only  musical  production 
ever  written  by  Preston  Sturges,  the 
genius  of  Hollywood  fame.  She  had  a 
singing  role  in  the  production.  "I  now 
croak  like  a  frog,  so  I  don't  know  how 
I  ever  got  the  part."  Anyone  who  has 
ever  talked  with  her  will  testify  that 
she  is  being  very  deprecating  indeed 
about  her  voice. 

After  Well  of  Romance  closed,  Anne 
decided  that  the  musical  type  of  thing 
was  not  for  her.  "I  decided  to  go  in  for 


something  serious,  like  drama,"  she  re- 
lates with  a  twinkle  in  her  eye. 

She  appeared  in  The  Real  McCoy, 
The  Right  of  Happiness  and  many 
other  productions.  She  was  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Boston  company  of  Street 
Scene. 

But  after  three  years  in  the  theatre, 
Anne  was  called  back  to  Columbus  by 
the  illness  of  her  mother.  And,  back  in 


Columbus,  she  plunged  into  another 
type  of  work  with  the  energy  that  was 
later  to  distinguish  her  work  in  the 
W^AC.  She  spent  her  time  doing  a 
great  deal  of  volunteer  work.  She  was 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Hospital  and  Hannah  Neil  Mis- 
sion, an  organization  which  ran  a 
nursery  for  the  children  of  working 
mothers.  She  was  Nutrition  Chairman 
for  the  Red  Cross.  And  she  did  mag- 
nificent work  as  a  member  of  commit- 
tees for  boosting  memberships  of 
organizations  and  raising  funds.  Even 
then,  she  was  tops  in  recruiting  people 
for  good  causes.  Always,  she  was  work- 
ing with  people  and  enjoying  her  work 
to  the  fullest.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  her 
present  position  is  a  natural  conse- 
quence of  her  past  experience. 

When  the  Women's  Army  Auxiliary 
Corps  was  organized,  Anne  was  one 
of  the  first  women  in  the  country  to 
respond  to  her  country's  call.  She  had 
no  responsibilities  to  keep  her  at  home 
and  felt  that  if  her  country  needed  her, 
she  could  put  herself  at  its  disposal. 

It  was  with  a  great  feeling  of  adven- 
ture that  she  and  other  women  assem- 
bled for  the  first  officer  candidate  class 


which  reported  to  Fort  DesMoines, 
Iowa,  on  July  20,  1942.  The  girls  who 
arrived  there  were  "eager  beavers"  as 
Anrie  puts  it.  They  were  all  set  to  per- 
form miracles,  and,  as  far  as  they  were 
concerned,  they  already  had  one  foot 
on  the  boat. 

But  these  illusions  were  soon  shat- 
tered. It  wasn't  long  before  they  were 
attending  classes  in  property  account- 
ability and  "administrative  stuff  that 
was  out  of  this  world,"  says  Anne. 
"Most  of  the  classes  were  Greek  to  us, 
but  we  did  manage  to  get  through 
with  some  understanding  of  what  wa» 
expected  of  us."  On  August  29,  1942, 
they  emerged  as  officers,  wearing  shiny 
new  gold  bars  on  their  uniforms.  W  hile 
still  in  the  midst  of  the  prescribed 
courses  following  graduation,  Anne 
was  withdrawn  to  go  to  the  recruiting 
class.  There,  the  class  was  given  a  new 
and  different  series  of  lectures. 

While  at  recruiting  class,  Anne  lived 
with  Virginia  Norman,  and  the  two 
of  them  decided  to  stick  together.  The 
new  officers  were  permitted  to  choose 
their  own  stations,  and  Anne  and  Vir- 
ginia, now  Captain  Norman,  decided 
on  Providence,  Rhode  Island.  Their 
only  reason  for  the  choice  was  that  the 
city  was  on  the  east  coast.  When  asked 
why  they  didn't  choose  New  York  or 
Boston,  Anne  replied  that  those  were 
big  cities  with  great  activity  and  they 
didn't  feel  that  they  could  contribute 
their  best  efforts  in  such  large  places. 
They  both  wanted  "something  we  could 
get  our  teeth  into,  and  Providence 
seemed  like  a  good  place." 

In  those  early  days,  Anne  recalls 
with  great  humor,  the  women  members 
of  the  army  were  supposed  to  travel  in 
pairs.  People  were  not  used  to  the 
sight  of  women  in  uniform,  and  it  was 
decided  that  it  would  be  much  easier 
for  a  girl  to  accept  curious  stares  if 
she  were  not  the  sole  recipient  of  them. 
This  seemed  like  a  good  enough  plan 
at  first.  But  when  word  got  around 
that  the  recruiting  office  was  open, 
the  girls  were  swamped  with  speaking 
engagements.  When  it  got  to  the  point 
where  they  were  to  give  four  and  five 
talks  a  day,  they  decided  it  would  be 
much  easier  for  them  to  split  the  as- 
signments rather  than  to  dash  through 
together.  So  they  finally  ventured  out 
alone,  with  no  dire  results. 

Anne  was  called  from  Providence  to 


travel  with  the  \YAC  Caravan.  This 
jaunt  lasted  eight  weeks,  during  which 
the  caravan  traveled  all  over  New  Eng- 
land, familiarizing  people  with  the  work 
of  the  Women's  Army  Corps  and  re- 
cruiting girls  who  were  interested. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  trip,  Anne 
reported  to  Springfield,  Mass.,  which 
was  to  be  her  next  station.  She  con- 
siders her  assignment  to  Springfield  one 
of  the  most  amusing  incidents  of  her 
army  career,  for  she  was  stationed  there 
for  exactly  four  hours.  She  reported  to 
the  commanding  officer  there,  and  dis- 
cussed her  duties  with  him.  After  they 
talked  for  a  short  while,  they  went  out 
to  lunch  and  he  helped  her  to  find  a 
room  at  a  hotel.  She  registered  at  the 
hotel  and  went  back  to  headquarters. 
There  she  found  a  message  ordering 
her  to  report  to  Cleveland  to  work  on 
a  special  assignment.  Fortunately,  she 
had  left  her  bags  at  the  station,  so  she 
had  only  to  go  back  to  pick  them  up  and 
hop  on  a  train,  leaving  the  commanding 
officer  very  confused  indeed. 

In  Cleveland,  Anne  worked  on  what 
she  considers  her  most  interesting  as- 
signment. A  contingent  of  150  enlisted 
personnel  and  officers  from  all  over 
the  United  States  made  a  three  week 
survey  of  Cleveland  as  a  representative 
city,  working  out  some  kind  of  a  re- 
cruiting system.  There  was  a  great  deal 
of  broadcasting,  new  releases,  picture 
taking  and  house  to  house  canvassing. 
The  latter  activity  was  worked  out  in 
cooperation  with  the  Office  of  Civilian 
Defense.  With  her  background  of 
speech  and  dramatics,  it  was  inevitable 
for  Anne  to  wind  up  in  charge  of  radio 
work  for  the  campaign.  And  she  was 
right  in  her  element. 

There  were  five  members  of  the  First 
Service  Command  with  the  group  in 
Cleveland,  and  they  all  came  back  im- 
bued with  much  vim  and  vigor,  all  set 
to  put  what  they  had  learned  into  op- 
eration in  their  own  command.  "To 
date,  we  have  not  done  anything  like 
what  was  done  in  Cleveland,"  Anne 
ruefully  reports.  "New  England  is  dif- 
ferent from  other  parts  of  the  country, 
and  we  had  to  work  out  our  own 
methods." 

Throughout  all  the  shifts  and 
changes,  Anne  has  kept  her  wonderful 
sense  of  humor,  with  which  she  is  gen- 
erously endowed.  Since  coming  to  Bos- 
ton eighteen  months  ago,  she  has  done 


all  sorts  of  things.  She  started  out  in 
charge  of  colleges,  and  travelled  all 
over  the  First  Service  Command  work- 
ing with  college  authorities  in  getting 
information  to  the  students. 

She  is  now  in  charge  of  all  WAC 
recruiting  in  this  Command.  Though 
she  is  petite,  she  is  very  determined 
and  puts  all  her  efforts  into  her  work. 
She  is  firmly  convinced  of  the  worth 
of  the  job  she  is  doing  and  has  been 
a  great  factor  in  making  improvements. 
One  of  the  changes  she  has  helped  in- 
stitute is  the  separation  of  WAC  re- 
cruiting from  male  recruiting.  At  first, 
the  two  organizations  worked  together, 
but  with  the  dissolution  of  Recruiting 
and  Induction,  WAC  recruiting  was 
made  a  separate  branch  last  July,  and 
the  women  now  have  their  own  offices. 

That  these  offices  operate  so  effi- 
ciently is  a  great  deal  to  the  credit  of 
Major  Cowan.  Sincerely  interested  in 
her  work  and  wholly  engrossed  in  it, 
she  thinks  of  little  else.  The  armv  is 
her  job,  and  she  has  an  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  everything  that  goes  on  under 
her  jurisdiction.  "I  feel  that  I  know 
everybody  in  recruiting.  That  makes 
for  closer  cooperation  and  helps  to  get 
things  done  better  and  faster." 


W  hen  asked  about  her  plans  for  the 
future,  Anne  could  give  no  definite  an- 
swer. ''I  have  lived,  slept  and  eaten 
WAC  recruiting,  so  that  I  haven't  had 
time  to  think  ahead."  She  does,  how- 
ever, think  that  she  will  make  New 
England  her  home,  for  she  feels  that 
the  people  here  are  closer  to  things. 
She  first  experienced  the  black-out 
when  she  came  here  and  found  it  rather 
frightening.  It  was  one  of  the  factors 
that  made  her  feel  really  close  to  war 
and  corroborated  her  feeling  that  she 
was  giving  her  utmost  to  the  war  effort. 
She  also  thinks  the  Xew  England  land- 
scape is  among  the  most  beautiful  in 
the  country  and  she  likes  its  life  and 
people. 

WAC  recruiting  is  going  very  well, 
which  surprises  no  one  who  knows 
Major  Cowan,  the  woman  in  charge. 
Her  plans  are  carefully  made  and 
worked  out,  and  she  comes  up  with  re- 
sults every  time.  Major  Anne  B. 
Cowan.  WAC.  has  done  the  best  work 
of  her  career  in  Xew  England  and  has 
taken  its  people  to  her  heart.  The 
people  are  glad  to  welcome  Anne  B. 
Cowan.  Xew  Englander. 

— Geraldixe  Morse 


(  Ine  of  the  really  big  accomplishments 
of  the  year,  symphonically  speaking, 
was  the  first  Boston  performance  of 
Gustav  Mahler's  Fourth  Symphony. 
For  this  we  are  indebted  to  Richard 
Burgin,  concertmaster  and  assistant 
conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Known  to  be  an  admirer  of 
the  music  of  the  neglected  and  often 
misunderstood  Mahler,  Mr.  Burgin 
had  introduced  to  Boston  in  1942  the 
final  two  movements  of  the  Symphony. 
Now  he  has  given  us  the  whole  thing. 

This  is  not  the  psychically  tortured 
Mahler  of  the  Fifth  and  Ninth  Sym- 
phonies or  The  Song  of  the  Earth, 
but  a  Mahler  seemingly  untroubled. 
His  Fourth  is  blue  skies  and  fair 
weather,  pleasant  melodies  and  subtle 
harmonies,  all  decked  out  in  that  in- 
volved counterpoint  and  singularly 
original  orchestration  typical  of  the 
composer. 

For  the  soprano  solo  of  the  fourth 
movement — a  peasant's  idea  of  Heaven 
as  expressed  in  that  compendium  of 
early  19th  Century  German  Romanti- 
cism, The  Boy's  Magic  Horn — Mr. 
Burgin  secured  Mona  Paulee  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera.  Gifted  with  a  big 
and  luscious  voice,  Miss  Paulee  sang 
in  English  with  becoming  naivete  and 
grasp  of  the  text.  Her  costume,  how- 
ever, suggested  that  Scarlett  O'Hara 
was  about  to  sing  a  performance  in  the 
title  role  of  Carmen.  After  intermis- 
sion. Miss  Paulee  came  back  and  sang, 
quite  nicely.  Adieu  forcts  out  of 
Tchaikovsky's  opera,  Joan  of  Arc. 

At  these  concerts  Mr.  Burgin  also 
gave  us  the  local  premiere  of  Paul 
Creston's  Second  Symphony,  a  work 
skillfully  orchestrated,  but  reminiscent 
of  Roy  Harris,  Hindemith  and  Rach- 
maninoff. It  was  nice  to  hear,  just  the 
same,  and  its  two  movements,  titled 
Introduction  and  Song  and  Interlude 
and  Dance,  are  lively  and  tuneful. 
Throughout  the  program  Mr.  Burgin's 
conducting  was  admirable. 

Jesus  Maria  Sanroma  filled  Jordan 
Hall  at  his  piano  recital  in  Aaron  Rich- 
mond's Celebrity  Series.  In  a  program 
of  Bach  (articulated  with  beautiful 
evenness  and  stylistic  consistency), 
Brahms,  Schumann  (The  G  minor 
Sonata  persuasively  recreated),  Schu- 


bert, Debussy,  Shostakovich  and  Villa- 
Lobos,  Mr.  Sanroma  displayed  his 
deepening  sense  of  style  and  interpreta- 
tion and  the  agile  technic  which  always 
has  characterized  his  playing. 

The  Early  Music  Society  have  fin- 
ished their  seventh  season  of  unique 
and  peculiarly  enjoyable  concerts  at 
the  Women's  City  Club.  For  the  final 
program  of  miscellaneous  old  music  the 
artists  .  were  Albert  Bernard,  Paul 
Fedorowsky,  Alfred  Zighera  and  Gas- 
ton Dufresne.  As  guest,  Ralph  Kirk- 
patrick  presided  at  a  harpsichord  voiced 
so  powerfully  that  its  tones  had  almost 
the  intensity  of  a  modern  piano. 

William  Schuman  conducted  the 
first  Boston  performance  of  his  own 
Music  for  Shakespeare's  'Henry 
I  '111'  at  a  joint  concert,  in  Jordan 
Hall,  of  the  Harvard  Glee  Club  and 
the  chorus  of  Sarah  Lawrence  College. 
G.  Wallace  Woodworth  was  director 
for  Harvard's  share  of  the  program, 
which  was  ample  and  varied. 

At  her  first  formal  recital  in  Jordan 
Mall,  Rita  LaPlante  impressed  by  the 
musicianly  qualities  of  her  piano  play- 
ing. Her  technic  is  not  dazzling,  but 
there  is  consistency  and  proportion  in 
everything  she  does.  Bach,  Mozart, 
Chopin  and  Ravel  of  the  seldom-heard 
original  version  of  Le  Tombcau  de 
Couperin  formed  Miss  LaPlante's 
program. 

Returning  to  the  stand  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  after  a  week's  respite 
following  a  tour  to  New  York  and 
other  cities,  Serge  Koussevitzky  offered 
his  subscribers  a  program  that  sug- 
gested someone  had  been  rummaging 
through  the  library  at  Symphony  Hall. 
As  matters  proved,  it  was  an  ideal  pro- 
gram for  a  March  afternoon  with  the 
mercury  standing  above  80.  You  didn't 
have  to  listen  very  hard  to  any  of  the 
items,  and,  in  themselves,  they  were 
all  good. 

The  arrangement,  however,  was  odd, 
Rachmaninoff's  l  ocalise  (in  the  purely 
orchestral  version)  followed  by  his 
The  Isle  of  the  Dead,  which  in  turn 
brought  The  Enchanted  Lake  by 
Liadoff,  the  Russian  Easter  Over- 
ture by  Rimskv-Korsakoff,  Prelude 
and  Fugue  by  Arcadv  Dubensky  (  who 
bowed  from  the  stage)  and  Mendels- 


sohn's Reformation  Symphony.  The 
latter  was  a  revival,  last  having  been 
done  by  the  Boston  Symphony  in  1920 
when  Pierre  Monteux  was  conductor. 
Having  none  of  the  vivacity  of  Men- 
delssohn's Italian  Symphony  OT  the 
rugged  grandeurs  of  his  Scotch,  the 
Reformation  is  still  pretty  dull  to  my 
taste.  Yet  it  does  produce  some  agree- 
able sounds. 

— Cyrus  W.  Durgin 
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The  collection  of  Augustus  E.  John 
was  formed  by  the  eminent  British 
etcher,  Gerald  L.  Brockhurst,  and  the 
first  impressions  were  selected  while 
he  was  studying  with  the  artist  some 
years  ago.  Brockhurst  had  and  took  the 
opportunity  to  select  an  impression 
from  each  plate  that  John  etched  and 
thus  put  together  one  hundred  and 
fourteen  subjects,  which  with  states  and 
trial  proofs  number  one  hundred  and 
fifty-one  etchings  and  dry-points.  Many 


that  have  been  obtainable  have  not  re- 
ceived proper  appreciation. 

The  Albert  H.  Wiggin  Collection  is 
distinguished  by  the  fact  that  each  print 
is  one  selected  from  the  artist's  personal 
edition,  however  small.  Brockhurst  tells 
us,  "In  all,  it  has  been  a  long  job  mak- 
ing this  John  Collection  and  it  has 
taken  me  twenty  years,  as  he  only 
dribbled  out  a  few  impressions  at  a  time. 
You  will  recognize  that  many  of  the 
prints  are  quite  unique  in  themselves." 


■ 


A  Girl's  Head  (The  Woolen  Hat)  John 


of  the  prints  are  very  rare,  as  the  artist 
pulled  few  impressions  from  certain 
plates ;  of  some  there  are  only  two  or 
three  examples  in  existence.  This  and 
the  collection  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Campbell  Dodgson  are  the  two  most 
comprehensive  ones  of  John's  etched 
work,  either  here  or  abroad.  The  scar- 
city of  his  prints  has,  in  great  part,  kept 
them  out  of  most  collections,  and  those 


Augustus  John  was  born  at  Tenby, 
England,  on  January  4.  1879.  His  un- 
usual talent  gained  for  him  a  high  repu- 
tation even  as  a  student  at  the  Slade 
School  of  Art.  where  he  had  Poynter, 
Legros.  and  Brown  as  masters.  Look- 
ing hack  to  the  beginnings  of  most  ac- 
complished etchers,  there  seems  to  be  a 
period  in  which  the  critic  gives  special 
mention  to  the  artist's  tine  draughts- 


manship. With  few  exceptions,  all  were 
well-known  painters  or  had  a  thorough 
training  in  that  field.  This  combination, 
so  necessary  in  the  art  of  the  needle 
and  copper  plate,  invariably  leads  to 
notahle  achievements. 

In  viewing  John's  work,  one  is  im- 
mediately conscious  that  his  inspira- 
tion burns  with  intense  and  undimin- 
ished heat,  and  that  his  genius  is 
evidenced  throughout  his  efforts.  He  is 
not  without  his  weaknesses,  however, 
and  a  careful  study  of  his  prints  will 
show  that  his  work  fails  at  times  to 
carry  through  to  a  satisfactory  conclu- 
sion. He  has  often  been  called  a  "first 
impressionist ;"  this  is  probably  due  to 
his  active  mind,  filled  with  overlapping 
ideas,  which  disturbs  the  problem  at 
hand.  John  can  be  termed  an  emotional 
artist,  and  when  confronted  by  his 
work,  the  observer  finds  it  easy  to  share 
the  artist's  emotions ;  but  only  the  ex- 
ceptional person  is  able  to  transmit  what 
he  feels.  This  is  art  in  its  truest  sense. 
Wyndham  Lewis,  the  painter,  gave  us 
a  remarkable  word  picture  of  John 
when  he  wrote  :  "A  great  man  of  action, 
into  whose  hands  the  fairies  put  a 
brush  instead  of  a  sword." 

Many  an  artist's  work  can  be  traced 
directly  to  Remhrandt.  Ruysdael.  or 
other  Dutch  masters,  and  has  nothing 
original  to  express  with  their  help.  This 
never  made  a  lasting  art.  and  certainly 
Augustus  John  cannot  be  placed  in  this 
category.  However  like  that  of  the  great 
Dutch  masters  his  etched  work  may  be. 
he  has  taken  what  fits  his  own  individ- 
ual temperament  and  suited  it  to  his 
personal  style.  In  viewing  this  collec- 
tion, we  find  that  John's  plates  are 
small,  reminding  us  of  the  great  tradi- 
tion of  engravers  of  the  past.  Campbell 
Dodgson  states  in  his  catalogue  of 
John's  work:  "If  we  take  his  figure 
subjects,  small  and  easily  handled,  as 
etching  should  he.  and  subject  them  to 
a  really  critical  scrutiny,  there  are  few 
that  will  stand  the  severest  test  of  all. 
comparison  with  Remhrandt.  I  do  not 
say  there  are  none.  Some  of  the  etchings 
already  are  little  masterpieces  which  the 
very  prince  of  etchers  might  not  have 
disdained." 

There  are  many  plates  worthy  of 
special  mention.  Among  the  early  sub- 
jects are  a  number  of  self-portraits  that 
remind  one  of  Rembrandt  in  treatment. 


lighting,  and  pose ;  the  personal  touch, 
however,  makes  John's  plates  individ- 
ual in  their  accomplishment.  Notable 
among  these  are  the  artist's  very  first 
etching,  Portrait  of  the  Artist,  and  a 
later  plate,  Tete  Farouche.  The  like- 
nesses of  Percy  Wyndham  Lewis,  Ben- 
jamin Waugh,  and  Charles  McEvoy  are 
all  fine  examples  of  direct  and  unpreju- 
diced portraiture  and  masterly  etching. 
Profile  of  Bella  and  the  scarce  Coster 
Girl  are  excellent  technical  achieve- 
ments in  pure  biting  without  retouch- 
ing by  either  etching  or  dry-point. 
Included  in  the  collection  are  several 
]x>rtraits  of  John's  wife,  studies  of 
characters  of  Liverpool  and  many  curi- 
ous specimens  of  humanity,  whom  he 
recorded  upon  the  copper  in  a  realistic 
manner,  coming  nearer  than  any  con- 
temporary Englishman  to  the  style  of 
the  early  masters.  In  the  face  of  A  Girl 
Smiling,  with  wicked-looking  eyes  and 
Mona  Lisa  smile,  we  find  a  myriad  cir- 
cumstances, peoples,  places  and  occur- 
rences. It  is  said  that  he  was  entirely  at 
home  with  the  gypsies,  and  knew  their 


language  and  habits ;  and  at  intervals 
one  finds  subjects  from  these  people 
and  their  surroundings.  In  one  of  his 
latest  plates,  The  Hawker's  Van,  he  re- 
turns again  to  a  gypsy  caravan  with  the 
artist  standing  beside  it. 

Every  line  of  John's  etchings  is  es- 
sential, as  it  is  in  his  painting,  where 
there  is  not  a  superfluous  stroke  of  the 
brush.  The  great  simplification  and  un- 
finished parts  of  his  plates  are  not  care- 
lessness or  affectation ;  the  fact  is  that 
these  parts  were  so  treated  because  they 
were  considered  unessential  to  the  com- 
position. His  work  has  nothing  to  do 
with  theories  ;  it  preaches  no  lesson,  and 
although  at  times  it  may  seem  unpleas- 
ant, one  cannot  ignore  it.  The  merely 
smooth  and  pretty  etchings,  whether 
in  technique  or  subject,  are  anathema 
to  him,  and  the  usual  architecture  or 
landscape,  which  occupies  the  thoughts 
of  many  contemporary  etchers,  holds 
no  attraction  for  his  needle.  A  study  of 
these  etchings  will  reveal  a  world  in 
itself. 

— Arthur  \Y.  Heixtzelman 


cBut  Horace,  if  we  crack  this  one,  we'll  be  in  the 
ninety  per  cent  income  bracket!" 
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For  about  fifteen  years  now  Warner 
Brothers  have  almost  exclusively  cor- 
nered the  market  on  timely  films.  They 
were  the  first  to  commence  the  inter- 
minable gangster  era  with  such  mile- 
stones as  Little  Caesar  and  /  Am  a 
Fugitive  from  a  Chain  Gang.  It  was 
Warner  Bros.,  too,  who  first  capital- 
ized on  the  movie  "musical  extrava- 
ganza" hinted  at  in  Universal's  King 
of  Jacc  and  MGM's  Broadzvay  Melody 
— remember  42nd  Street  and  the  Gold 
Diggers  series?  And  Warners  was  the 
first  company  to  capitalize  notably  on 
the  present  war,  from  the  first  hint  of 
violent  U.  S.  anti-Nazism  ( Confes- 
sions of  a  Nazi  Spy),  through  the  new 
American-Russo  relationships  ( Mis- 
sion to  Moscow),  to  the  present  war 
struggles  and  problems  with  such 
varied  productions  as  Watch  on  the 
Rhine  and  no\v; — Objective.  Burma. 

Objective,  Burma  runs  two  and  a 
half  hours,  but  it's  hardly  noticeable, 
so  much  action  and  suspense  has  been 
crammed  into  the  scanty  theme  outline. 
The  picture  is  a  hard-hitting  one ; 
punches  are  not  always  pulled.  There 
is  a  good  deal  more  realism  and  less 


Hollywood  heroics  in  this  one,  and  for 
that  reason  many  may  not  find  it  to 
their  liking.  This  department,  confi- 
dentially, however,  thinks  Warner 
Bros,  are  to  be  congratulated. 

Errol  Flynn  has  never  been  seen  to 
better  advantage  than  as  the  serious 
and  courageous  Captain  who  leads 
thirty  men  in  an  attack  upon  a  Jap-held 
Burma  air-field.  Henry  Hull  is  out- 
standing as  an  aging  war  columnist,  a 
kind  of  Ernie  Pyle.  Hull  has  blessed 
his  character  with  just  enough  human 
weakness  to  make  him  a  living  man,  a 
radical  departure  from  Hollywood's 
customary  portrait  of  a  newspaper  re- 
porter. And  all  the  others,  particularly 
James  Brown.  George  Tobias  and  Wil- 
liam Prince,  are  excellent. 

Particularly  instrumental  in  preserv- 
ing the  film's  tension  is  Franz  Wax- 
man's  stirring  musical  score.  Raoul 
Walsh's  direction  is  notable,  but  why 
did  he  let  Errol  Flynn  appear  with  only 
a  two  days'  beard,  while  the  other  men 
display  their  rightful  two  weeks 
bristles?  Perhaps  Captain  Flynn  was 

hoarding  the  razor  blades. 

*    *  * 


Like  A  Tree  Grozi's  in  Brooklyn. 
Xational  Velvet  is  something  you'll 
want  to  remember.  Other  bigger  pic- 
tures will  come  along :  some  will  be 
Academy  Award  winners :  some  will 
be  like  Of  Mice  and  Men;  others  will 
be  like  Lady  in  the  Dark.  But  very  few 
will  embody  the  freshness,  simplicity 
and  utter  joy  of  living  that  Xational 
Velvet  does.  For  MGM  has  enthusi- 
astically derived  a  stimulating  and  ex- 
citing drama  from  the  simplicities  of 
everyday  living. 

In  this  adaptation  of  Enid  Bagnold's 
novel  about  a  young  girl  who  loves 
horses  and  eventually  gets  to  ride  her 
own  in  the  Grand  Xational,  the  acting 
is  exceptional.  Mickey  Rooney  has 
never  given  so  completely  natural  a 
performance  as  he  does  in  this.  Gener- 
ally restrained  and  sincere.  Rooney 
caps  his  best  work  as  Mi,  the  erstwhile 
jockey.  Elizabeth  Taylor,  the  girl  with 
the  most  beautiful  eyes  in  pictures,  is 
splendid  as  Velvet,  the  heroine.  I  think 
that  some  time  in  years  to  come  this 
actress  will  undoubtedly  be  voted  the 
Academy  Award.  She  has  the  ability ; 
all  she  will  require  is  the  right  role. 
Donald  Crisp  and  Ann  Revere  are 
charming  and  human  parents,  while 
Jackie  Jenkins,  Angela  Lansbury  and 


Arthur  Treacher  are  important  in  the 
supporting  cast.  Clarence  Brown  has 
directed  with  a  knowing  warmth ;  his 
Grand  National  race  scene  is  outstand- 
ing. And  then  there  is  the  technicolor, 
too ;  but,  strangely  enough,  it  for  once 
is  of  minor  importance.  National  Vel- 
vet needs  no  Hollywood  artists  to  bring 
out  its  true  colors. 

*  *  * 

Practically  Yours  is  a  delicious  light 
comedy,  with  Claudette  Colbert  and 
Fred  MacMurray  teaming  most  effec- 
tively. The  picture  has  many  originally 
funny  scenes  such  as  a  rubber  water 
raft  suddenly  filling  with  air  in  a 
crowded  subway  train  and  Robert 
Benchley's  attempts  to  get  into  an 
Army  sleeping  bag  in  which  MacMur- 
ray 's  dog  had  crawled.  Mitchell  Lei- 
sen's  direction  is  snappy,  and  the  cast, 
which  also  includes  Rosemary  De- 
Camp,  Gil  Lamb  and  Tom  Powers,  do 
beautiful  work.  Practically  Yours  is 
hardly  memorable,  but  it  is  good  fun 
for  an  hour  or  so. 

*  *  * 

Tonight  and  Every  Night  is  a  sweet 
old  woman  sitting  in  someone  else's 
rocking  chair  .  .  .  the  picture  is  not 
quite  identical  with  a  familiar  concep- 
tion. The  story,  you  see,  is  the  sweet 
old  woman,  one  you've  all  met  and 
known  at  sometime  before.  But  the  set- 
ting, the  rocking  chair,  that's  slightly 
different. 

The  film  tells  the  story  of  a  British 
showgirl  in  London  during  the  present 
war.  She  meets  a  handsome  R.A.F. 
flier  who  proceeds  to  fall  in  love  with 
her ;  they  have  misunderstandings ; 
they  separate ;  they  reunite  in  time  for 
the  technicolor  finale. 

But  really  Tonight  and  Every  Night 
is  a  tribute  to  British  show  business 
and  its  courage  in  overcoming  the  ob- 
stacles of  the  current  struggle.  When 
the  picture  is  concentrating  on  this 
aspect  and  projects  the  flavor  of  back- 
stage life  during  the  blitz-bombings, 
etc.,  it  is  successful.  Otherwise  it  is  a 
l°"g>  glorified  stage  revue,  colorful,  but 
not  substantial. 

Vicki  Baum's  Hotel  Berlin  is  a  lot  of 
nonsense,  but  the  kind  of  nonsense 
which  can  be  effective  if  handled  prop- 
erly, as  Warner  Bros,  so  often  do.  This 


time  they  have  not  done  their  best,  al- 
though Hotel  Berlin  does  seem  at  times 
pretty  worthwhile.  Perhaps  such  play- 
ers as  Raymond  Massey,  Peter  Lorre, 
Faye  Emerson,  Helmut  Dantine, 
George  Colouris  and  a  fine  newcomer, 
Andrea  King,  have  something  to  do 
with  freshening  a  tired  attempt  at  cre- 
ating a  1945  Grand  Hotel.  Perhaps  it 
is  the  photography.  Or  perhaps  even 
the  witty  musical  score.  At  any  rate, 
something  makes  the  film  seem  enter- 
taining. For  I  am  convinced  that  Hotel 
Berlin  is  not  a  good  motion  picture. 

*    *  * 

Cecil  B.  DeMille's  Sign  of  the  Cross 
(1932)  appears  to  be  with  us  again. 
Its  Coliseum  game  scenes  and  shots  of 
burning  Rome  remain  among  those 
best  ever  photographed.  The  Frederic 
March-Claudette  Colbert-Elissa  Landi 
love  scenes  seem  rather  foolish  nowa- 
days, but  Charles  Laughton's  Nero  is 
a  brilliant  job.  A  new  prologue  by  Dud- 
ley Nichols  is  unnecessary  and  not  very 
good  .  .  .  The  Town  Went  Wild  is  a 
better-than-average  "B,"  flavored  with 
numerous  Preston  Sturges-like  situa- 
tions. Jimmy  Lydon,  Edward  Everett 
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Why  do  we  wait  until  a  man  has  died 
To  say  the  words  that  he  had  longed 
to  hear 

While  still  alive  ?  Why  not  have  given 
cheer 

When  we  discovered  his  desire  to  hide 
The  vain  attempts  he  made  to  breast 
the  tide, 

Which  cast  him  on  the  rocks  he  could 
not  clear? 

Yet  we  his  so  called  friends  were  stand- 
ing near, 

And  did  not  sally  forth  unto  his  side. 
It  always  has  been  so  !  For  we  are  prone 
To  slight  the  man  who  on  himself 
depends ; 

But  conscience  stricken  when  his  death 

is  known, 
We  then  appear  as  mourners  and  as 

friends, 

Believing  that  a  show  of  grief  will  thus 
atone, 

Instead  of  which  it  oftentimes  offends. 
— G.  V.  Kenyon-Ashenden 


Horton,  Freddie  Bartholomew  and 
Tom  Tully  have  most  the  fun.  .  .  . 

I  rather  suspect  that  the  writers  who 
have  heralded  Grissley's  Millions  as  a 
"sleeper"  have  some  connection  witli 
Republic  Pictures.  It  really  isn't  one, 
although  Paul  Kelly  does  a  very  credit- 
able bit  of  work  as  leading  man.  .  .  . 
Warner  Baxter,  who  is  actually  a  good 
actor  and  once  won  the  Academy 
Award,  is  currently  trying  to  disprove 
that  fact,  with  the  aid  of  a  poor  scena- 
rio, in  Crime  Doctor's  Courage  .  . 
Sonja  Heinie  is  gracious  and  charming 
as  ever  in  International  Picture's  It's  a 
Pleasure.  It's  her  first  appearance  in 
technicolor,  and  should  not  be  her  last. 
Michael  O'Shea  plays  opposite  Miss 
Henie  when  she  isn't  skating. 

— Ronald  B.  Rogers 
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Women  arc  unpredictable  creatures. 
Come  winter,  they  look  ahead  to  what 
they  will  buy  for  their  spring  ward- 
robe, and  come  spring,  they  look  ahead 
to  summer. 

Lamson  and  Hubbard,  Boylston  and 
Arlington  Streets,  keep  right  in  step 
with  this  quirk  of  womankind.  They 
have  just  opened  a  new  sportswear  de- 
partment, where  they  are  featuring  the 
latest  styles  for  addition  to  your  sum- 
mer wardrobe. 

The  first  thing  that  comes  to  mind 
when  summer  is  mentioned  is  a  bathing 
suit.  This  shop  has  just  received  a  sup- 
ply of  bathing  suits  which  will  do  won- 
derful things  for  your  figure.  They 
come  in  both  one  and  two  piece  styles 
in  a  wide  range  of  colors.  The  outstand- 
ing feature  is  a  built-in  bra,  designed 
by  Helena  Rubinstein.  The  manufac- 
turer of  these  suits  bought  the  design 
from  Madam  Rubinstein,  so  it  is  now 
possible  to  have  this  exclusive  figure 
aid  without  paying  an  exclusive  price. 
The  suits  are  perfect  fitting  numbers, 
and  are  sure  to  draw  many  admiring 
glances  on  the  beaches. 

Shorts  are  the  next  item  on  the  sum- 
mer agenda,  and  these  too,  come  in  a 
wide  variety  of  styles  and  colors.  There 
are  suspender  types,  shorts  and  bra 
combinations,  tailored  shorts,  and  just 
about  anything  you  can  think  of.  These 
come  in  cotton,  sharkskin  and  denim, 
and  range  in  price  from  $3.95  to  $7.95. 

A  more  elaborate  version  of  the  short 
is  the  playsuit.  On  these,  the  designers 
have  really  gone  to  town  and  come  up 
with  some  darling  numbers.  One  of  the 
most  unusual  is  a  bra,  short  and  skirt 
ensemble.  Made  of  cotton,  the  top  gives 
a  blouse  effect  and  ties  in  the  front,  for 
a  most  flattering  effect.  The  outfit 
comes  in  lovely  shades  of  pink  and  blue. 
This  number  will  set  you  back  $29.95, 
but  it  is  well  worth  the  price. 

Other  playsuits  come  in  celanese  jer- 
sey and  rayon  crepe,  in  pastels  and 
bright  shades.  Most  of  them  consist  of 
the  one  piece  short  and  blouse  and  a 
skirt,  but  some  break  up  into  three 
pieces.  The  playsuits  are  priced  any- 
where from  $10.95  to  $29.95. 

To  complement  your  bathing  suit, 
you  may  choose  a  beach  coat  and  carry- 
all bag  to  match.  The  coat  is  a  hand- 


some affair,  made  of  90%  wool  and 
10%  rayon.  The  fabric  is  a  boucle, 
which  is  light  as  the  proverbial  feather, 
yet  absorbent  and  warm.  It  will  be 
wonderful  to  wrap  around  you  when 
you  step  out  of  the  water  into  the  cool 
breezes  which  so  often  arise  in  the 
midst  of  summer.  The  robe  is  lined 
with  net  to  the  waistline,  which  helps 
it  to  keep  its  shape  and  provides  a  good 
fit.  These  robes  also  come  in  a  variety 
of  color  and  are  yours  for  the  price  of 
$35. 

The  matching  carry-all  is  $19.95  and 
worth  every  penny  of  it.  Rubber-lined, 
it  will  hold  all  your  precious  posses- 
sions, and  you  need  have  no  fear  of 
water  getting  at  them.  All  this,  and  it's 
completely  fitted  too. 

Sweaters  are  usually  packed  away 
for  the  summer,  but  it  seems  that  this 
attitude  is  all  wrong.  Lamson  and  Hub- 
bard have  a  perfectly  beautiful  summer 
sweater  which  will  see  you  through  all 
kinds  of  activities.  Called  a  crochet 
knit,  it  has  short  sleeves  and  a  fitted 
waistline.  Some  of  the  loveliest  colors 


of  the  season,  or  the  year,  for  that  mat- 
ter are  to  be  found  in  this  assortment. 
They  include  cerise,  lime  and  apricot, 
luscious  colors  which  suggest  good 
things  and  good  times.  For  the  $7.95 
you  pay  for  this  sweater,  you  get  roomy 
pockets  too. 

If  you're  looking  for  a  brooks  or  car- 
digan sweater  in  a  hard-to-get  shade, 
try  this  same  sportswear  shop.  YYe 
haven't  seen  such  a  heavenly  assort- 
ment in  many  a  moon.  But  get  there 
early,  so  you'll  be  sure  to  find  what 
you  want.  Word  of  this  collection  will 
spread  like  wild-fire,  and  you'd  hate 
to  find  that  just  what  you're  looking 
for  had  been  sold  not  five  minutes  ago. 
Fine  knit,  loosely  woven,  anything 
you're  after  is  there.  Just  go  and  feast 
your  eyes.  You'll  wish  you  could  buy 
one  of  each,  the  way  we  did. 

Blouses  are  usually  to  be  found  in 
sportswear  departments,  and  this  one 
is  no  exception.  Here  again,  the  col- 
lection is  among  the  most  varied  in 
town,  and  it's  hard  to  make  up  your 
mind  as  to  which  you  like  best.  Choose 
from  jewel  or  bow  necklines,  batiste, 
cotton,  rayon  crepe  fabrics,  and  tailored 
or  frills  of  lace  stvles. 


'Best  bouncer  in  the  business!' 


Lainson  and  Hubbard's  new  depart- 
ment is  a  real  treasure  trove  for  the 
sports-minded  who  want  to  look  their 
best  in  action. 

Children  too,  often  have  clothes  on 
their  young  mind,  and  distracted  par- 
ents who  are  trying  to  dress  their 
youngsters  to  suit  their  discriminating 
taste  and  yet  be  practical  about  it,  need 
worry  no  longer.  Miss  Wcstgate,  141 A 
Newbury  Street  can  solve  their  prob- 
lems. Very  young  ladies  can  look  like 
glamour  girls  too,  in  the  charming 
frocks  Miss  Westgate  assembles  for 
them.  One  of  the  cutest  we  saw  was 
designed  for  a  sister  act.  It  is  a  tur- 
quoise blue  square-necked,  gathered 
skirt  dress.  A  gay  cockatoo  meanders 
around  among  the  flowers  embroidered 
at  the  bottom  of  the  skirt  in  all  his 
yellow  and  red  gaiety.  This  comes  in 
sizes  2  to  6  and  7  to  14. 

For  a  brother  and  sister  act,  we  sug- 
gest the  gray  flannel  suits,  trimmed 
with  red  piping.  The  boys'  sizes  go  up 
to  6,  and  the  girls',  like  the  others  go 
from  2  to  6  and  7  to  14.  There's  a  cun- 
ning eton  cap  to  go  with  these  outfits, 
which  will  make  the  children  look  like 
something  out  of  a  fashion  advertise- 
ment. 

For  play  clothes,  we  saw  a  wide  va- 
riety of  rompers  for  the  very  young. 
There  are  knitted  jersey  ones  for  very 
little  boys  and  cotton  ones  in  all  sorts 
of  gay  colors  for  boys  and  girls. 

We  seem  to  be  working  down  in  age, 
so  we  might  as  well  continue  with  our 
downward  trend  and  tell  you  about  the 
things  Miss  Wcstgate  has  for  infants. 
There  is  a  magnificent  selection  of 
hand-made  wrappers  and  pillow  slips. 
One  exceptionally  lovely  pillow  slip 
was  made  of  sheer  organdy  and 
trimmed  with  fine  lace.  The  same  or- 
gandy is  trimmed  in  ruffles  for  varia- 
tion. 

Miss  Westgate  supplies  the  needs  of 
infants,  boys  up  to  size  6  and  girls  to 
size  14.  With  very  little  difficulty, 
you're  sure  to  find  just  the  thing  to 
give  to  the  new  baby  or  to  complete 
the  wardrobe  of  your  own  children. 

Smith  Patterson,  45  Summer  Street, 
caters  to  the  ladies  who  are  charmed 
by  charm  bracelets.  There,  you  will 
find  the  most  wonderful  assortment  of 
10K  and  14K  gold  charms  that  you 
ever  did  see.  Our  pet  was  the  Brooklyn 


Bridge,  complete  with  intricate  details. 
This  is  one  time  you  don't  get  stuck 
when  you  buy  the  oft-sold  piece  of 
property.  If  you're  a  cut-up,  we  sug- 
gest a  scissors  for  you  ;  if  you're  handy 
with  the  needle,  the  sewing  machine 
complete  with  treadle  will  appeal  to 
you,  or  you  may  prefer  the  old-fash- 
ioned spinning  wheel  that  really  spins. 
For  those  who  are  fond  of  deep  concen- 
tration and  are  occasionally  bothered 
by  intrusions,  there  is  a  cunning  little 
"Please  do  not  disturb"  sign.  We  could 
go  on  forever  telling  you  about  others — 
the  Statue  of  Liberty,  the  locket  that 
holds  two  pictures,  the  three  little  pigs, 
the  baby  shoes,  the  dollar  sign,  the  skull 
and  crossbones,  the  high  chair,  and  the 
cute  little  jeweled  bugs.  These  run  from 
about  $5  to  $10  each,  and  the  choice  is 
practically  unlimited. 

If  you  don't  own  a  bracelet,  you  can 
get  a  1  OK  gold  one  on  which  to  start 
your  collection  for  about  $5.50. 

For  more  impressive  pieces,  you'll 
find  a  collection  of  amethyst  bracelets, 
rings,  pendants,  brooches  and  earring 
that  will  make  you  hold  your  breath, 
they're  that  beautiful.  These  range  in 
price  from  $55  to  $175.  There's  an 
amethyst  ring  that  will  make  the  owner 
the  envy  of  every  woman  who  sees  it. 

Turning  from  personal  adornment  to 
adornment  of  the  home,  we  move  on  to 
the  Windsor  Art  Galleries,  located  at 
the  Arlington  Street  entrance  of  the 
Hotel  Statler. 

One  of  the  special  things  they  will  do 
for  you  is  make  individual  lamps  to 
order.  You  may  choose  any  one  of  a 
number  of  fine  old  pieces,  and  before 
long,  it  will  be  decorating  your  home 
as  a  very  handsome  lamp. 

To  fill  the  bare  spaces  on  your  man- 
tel or  shelves,  you  will  find  a  wide  va- 
riety of  things  to  choose  from — China, 
Dresden  and  Meissen  figurines,  Royal 
Venetian  vases,  Sevres  urns,  and  in- 
dividual cups  and  saucers.  This  latter 
assortment  is  the  largest  in  New  Eng- 
land. Whatever  your  taste,  you're  sure 
to  find  something  to  delight  you. 

The  Windsor  Galleries  feature  larger 
pieces  too.  There  are  andiron  and  fire 
sets  and  authentic  reproductions  of  old 
furniture.  Any  home  which  is  in  need 
of  some  degree  of  refurbishing  will 
profit  by  the  addition  of  something 
from  the  Windsor  Art  Galleries. 
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Book  fleuceia:  Jii^e  In  Qleece  and  AmesUca 


It  looked  like  a  calamity  to  the  gentle 
Helianos  family.  A  German  officer 
was  to  be  injected  into  their  little 
apartment  in  Athens.  Glenway  Wes- 
cott's  APARTMENT  IN  ATHENS 
(Harper,  $2.50)  says  that  it  is  more 
than  a  calamity  to  house  a  German 
officer.  It  is  a  sort  of  subtle  and  devas- 
tating disaster.  German  officers  are  too 
well-behaved  - — ■  deceptively  well-be- 
haved. 

Mr.  Helianos,  the  Greek  householder, 
did  not  realize  that  he  was  a  victim  of 
a  creeping  disease  that  today's  Nazis 
are  counting  on.  The  Nazis  do  not  con- 
sider that  they  have  lost  this  war.  They 
will  not  lose  it.  They  will  capitalize  on 
the  soft-heartedness  of  peace-lovers  the 
world  over,  and  make  this  just  one 
battle  in  an  endless  conflict.  This  is 
because  the  Germans  love  war  and 
power.  They  will  play  to  gain  our  sym- 
pathies and  then  turn  on  us  and  make 
brutal  war. 

This  is  acted  out,  in  miniature,  by 
Helianos  and  the  Nazi  Major  Kalter. 
Helianos  is  a  publisher  in  Athens,  a 


lover  of  good  books  and  good  talk.  At 
first  he  hated  the  German  intruder  in 
his  home.  W  hen  the  German  became 
gentler,  more  easy  to  live  with,  Helia- 
nos used  to  spend  evenings  talking  with 
him.  He  came  to  understand,  even  to 
like,  the  officer.  He  was  genuinely 
grieved,  for  instance,  when  the  officer's 
family  was  killed  in  Germany.  Sud- 
denly, swiftly,  his  sympathy  was  his 
downfall :  he  was  jailed  and  executed. 

His  wife  was  shattered,  but  not  sur- 
prised. She  had  not  shared  his  ac- 
ceptance of  the  pleasant  German.  No 
matter  how  easy  he  was  to  have  around 
the  house,  it  was  a  wrong,  unnatural 
thing  that  a  German  should  live  with 
them.  When  she  receives  the  long  let- 
ter her  husband  smuggled  to  her  from 
the  jail,  she  reads  it  with  no  surprise, 
for  it  contains  what  she  has  been  feeling 
all  along.  The  Germans  cannot  be 
trusted,  for  they  do  not  want  to  keep 
peace. 

Generally,  the  mood  of  the  book  is 
low  and  controlled.  It  deals  simply  and 
quietly  with  a  violent  situation,  just  as 


Mrs.  Helianos  ran  a  peaceful-seeming 
house  on  a  violent  foundation.  Cer- 
tainly there  is  material  here  for  highly- 
colored  narrative,  but  the  author  does 
not  exploit  it.  He  keeps  it  moderate 
and  underplayed.  The  narrative  gains 
by  his  restraint. 

Not  so  the  characterization.  The 
curiously  remote,  dreamy  feel  of  the 
book  dims  the  characters.  They  are  not 
sharp.  They  seem  like  figures  seen  in 
the  middle  distance.  They  are  without 
the  weight  of  everyday,  intimate  detail 
that  would  make  them  alive  for  us.  It 
is  here  that  the  book  seems  a  work  of 
sustained  imagination  rather  than  of 
close  observation. 

It  is  sustained  almost  up  to  the  end. 
There,  in  the  letter  from  the  jail,  the 
author  lays  aside  his  figurines  and 
speaks  aloud  himself.  The  voice  is  the 
voice  of  Helianos  but  not  the  man  we 
had  come  to  know.  This  departure  robs 
the  characterization  of  conviction  and 
saps  some  of  the  power  of  the  book. 
Probably  the  author  considered  that  a 
fair  price  to  pay  for  the  plain  statement 
of  his  message. 

Towx  Meetixg  Country  by  Clarence 
M.  Webster  (Duell,  Sloan  &  Pearce, 
$3.00)  is  an  affectionate  study  of  the 
history  of  rural  Connecticut,  plus  a 
little  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island. 
It  is  the  story  of  the  folkways  that  grew 
up  on  meetinghouse  hill  and  the  village 
green. 

"Folkways  are  the  function  of  society 
and  are  developed  unconsciously,"  says 
Sumner  of  Yale.  Here  in  town  meeting 
country,  the  Puritan,  fathers  fashioned 
a  dualism  only  they  and  their  descend- 
ants would  understand.  Only  a  Yankee 
can  juggle  personal  independence  and 
community  cooperation.  Only  a  New 
England  town  could  understand  Frank 
Glover.  He  was  mean,  dirty,  unfriendly, 
but  he  was  a  good  hired  man.  No  Con- 
necticut farmer  ever  got  those  things 
mixed  up.  Glover  might  be  hard  to 
understand  in  his  personal  life,  but  he 
kept  his  town  responsibilities  in  good 
shape,  and  New  Englanders  don't  feel 
they  can  probe  further. 

This  strong,  clear  separation  of 
things  private  from  things  public  has 
been  the  shaping  force  to  the  folkways 
of  town  meeting  country.  It  has  a  nat- 
ural basis  in  the  makeup  of  the  early 
settlers.  Religion  was  very  important 


to  them.  When  Roxbury,  Massachu- 
setts, overflowed  into  Woodstock,  Con- 
necticut, the  church  was  established  the 
first  thing.  Puritanism  was  strong,  and 
influenced  the  conduct  and  convictions 
of  its  church-members.  But  there  was 
another  conviction,  just  as  strong: 
Puritans  were  stubborn  people  who  in- 
sisted on  listening  to  their  inner  voices. 
Men  were  constantly  appearing  who 
had  taken  thought  and  decided  they 
could  not  exactly  agree  with  the  Puritan 
church.  Sometimes  they  were  jailed. 
Sometimes  they  caused  riots.  Always 
they  had  supporters,  sometimes  even 
champions.  Lish  Paine's  wealthy  neigh- 
bor built  Lish  a  special  church  where 
he  and  anyone  could  preach  whatever 
he  wanted  to. 

But  somehow  this  freedom  of  thought 
kept  chiefly  in  legal,  practical  channels. 
Take  Mercy  Wheeler,  for  instance.  She 
was  a  miracle  girl,  she  heard  divine 
voices  and  was  spectacularly  cured  of  a 
serious  illness.  She  caused  a  flurry  of 
excitement,  but  no  lasting  changes. 
"Puritan  life  was  'reasonable,'  and 
there  was  no  place  in  it  for  those  mo- 
ments when  the  spirits  of  the  flesh  or 
of  God  moved  men  and  women." 

The  industrial  life  of  town  meeting 
country  grew  and  flourished  in  this 
same  practicality.  Ship  captains,  ped- 
dlers, millers,  all  developed  into  good 
businessmen.  Slowly  and  steadily  the 
political  life  of  the  town,  centering  in 
the  Selectmen,  was  forming  the  town 
meeting  as  it  is  today.  One  hears  much 
of  the  pure  democracy  of  a  town  meet- 
ing. Mr.  Webster  presents  one  for  our 
inspection.  He  also  records  a  list  of 
rules  for  procedure  which  are  magnifi- 
cently worth  reading. 

This  is  a  warm,  informal  book.  It  is 
full  of  admiration  for  the  people  of  town 
meeting  country,  full  of  stories  of  their 
past.  It  traces  the  main  streams  of  activ- 
ity and  explores  the  little  byways  as 
well.  Mr.  Webster  writes  capably  and 
with  an  immense  knowledge  of  the 
country.  He  also  has  an  unmistakable 
fondness  for  this  section.  New  Hamp- 
shiremen  or  Vermonters  may  quarrel 
with  his  focus  on  Connecticut.  Certainly 
no  Yankee  will  object  to  his  smooth 
assumption  that  every  Yankee  trait  is 
a  virtue,  even  those  which  probably  look 
to  outlanders  remarkably  like  faults. 

The  last  of  the  Red-Hot  Mamas 


gives  her  customers  full  value  in  her 
autobiography.  SOME  OF  THESE 
DAYS  (Doubleday,  Doran,  $2.50)  by 
Sophie  Tucker  is  a  long,  loving,  lavish 
account  of  show-business  when  that 
meant  vaudeville. 

This  could  not  be  called  a  book  of  en- 
couragement to  stage-struck  juveniles. 
It  is  the  story  of  how  Sophie  made  her 
personality  pay.  That  she  had  personal- 
ity was  evident  to  her  grade-school 
teachers,  and  to  everyone  after  them. 
That  was  all  she  had,  besides  brains, 
and  that  was  all  she  needed. 

Only  in  America,  she  says,  could  a 
fat,  country  girl  from  a  Hartford  delica- 
tessen rise  to  the  $7000-a-week  bracket. 
She  had  to  work  hard  for  it.  She 
stopped  singing  in  her  father's  delica- 
tessen and  began  singing  in  New  York. 
She  spent  all  her  money  on  new  songs 
and  new  clothes.  She  started  the  long, 
slow  grind  from  Hartford  to  the  Palace 
with  irresistible  determination.  Despite 
setbacks  she  went  the  distance.  Her 
trip  included  every  known  vaudeville 
circuit.  When  she  got  to  the  top  she 
made  several  trips  to  Europe. 

All  the  celebrities  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  knew  Sophie  and  they  are  all 
here.  It  is  a  fast,  informal  book,  and 
the  author  emerges  as  a  girl  with  brains 
and  individuality.  When  she  appeared 
in  Manchester,  England,  the  Guardian 
had  this  to  say:  "It  is  not  a  style  to 
suit  everyone,  but  the  Palace  audience 
last  night  unmistakably  relaxes  on  her 
ample  bosom."  Plainly  that  is  also  true 
of  her  book.  The  informal,  personal 
flavor  may  not  disarm  everyone.  The 
second  half  could  have  been  telescoped 
with  profit.  But,  as  Sophie  told  Marie 
Dressier,  a  great  artist  is  great  any 
place.  Sophie  Tucker,  famous  enter- 
tainer, is  entertaining  any  place. 

A  lively  counterpoint  to  SOME  OF 
THESE  DAYS  is  Ruth  Hunter's 
COME  BACK  ON  TUESDAY 
(Scribner's,  $2.50).  It  is  the  story  of 
a  hardy  girl  who  threw  herself  and  her 
husband  into  her  struggle  to  be  an 
actress.  She  ends  up  as  a  good  support- 
ing player  who  likes  to  be  just  that,  but 
she  had  some  odd  experiences  along 
the  way.  If  you  forget  the  first  twenty 
pages  and  a  few  coy  remarks  you  will 
find  this  a  rapid,  sparkling  book. 

—Janet  S.  Hickey 


When  in  Mem  yank 


Motel*  —  £a*t  of  Sf  ifth 

Bowman  Room.  Hotel  Biltmore.  43rd  &  Madi- 
son Ave..  (MU.  9-7920). 

Glass  Hat.  Hotel  Belmont  Plaza.  Lex.  Ave.  & 
49th  St.  (WI.  2-1200).  Entertainment.  Dinner 
from  $1.95.  Min.  Sat.,  kols..  hoi.  eves.  $2.50 
after  io  p.m.  and  $2.00  other  days. 

Roosevelt  Hotel  Grill,  45th  St..  &  Madison 
Ave.  (MU.  6-9200). 

MoUi*  -  Wert  4  Ziftn 

Actors  Broadway  Cocktail  Lounge.  Hotel 
Astor,  Times  Square.  (CI.  6-6000). 

Blue  Room.  Hotel  Lincoln,  44th  &  8th  Ave. 
(CI.  6-4500).  Sun.  $1.00  weekdays.  $1.50  Sat. 
Min.  $1.50  weekdays  and  $2. go  on  Sat. 

Cafe  Rouce.  Hotel  Pennsylvania.  33rd  &  7th 
Ave.  (PE.  6-5000).  Dinner  from  $2.50.  Cover 
$1.00  weekdays;  $1.50  Sat.  and  hoi.  eves. 

Cocoanut  Grove.  Park  Central  Hotel.  56th 
St.  &  7th  Ave.  CI.  7-8000.  Din.  from  $2.50. 
Min.  from  $1  weekdays;  other  days  from  $2. 
A  roof  top  fun  spot  overlooking  the  East  and 
Hudson  Rivers.  (Mon.  nite  service  only  $1  for 
dinner  and  show:  no  cover,  no  min.). 

Green  Room.  Hotel  Edison,  47th  &  B'way. 
(CI.  6-5000).  Dinner  from  S2.oo-S2.50  Sat.  & 
Sun.  Min.  $2  Mon.-Wed.;  $2.50  Thurs.-Sat. 

Hotel  Victoria  Chatterbox  Bar,  7th  Ave.  at 
51st  St.  All  cocktails  30c  4  to  7  daily.  Famous 
Candlelight  Room— Luncheons  from  50c— Din- 
ner from  90c.  Dancing  nightly  from  10  p.m. 
No  cover — no  min. 

Marine  Hotel.  Hotel  McAlpin.  34th  St.  6 
Broadway.  (PE.  6-5700).  Dependable  cuisine. 
Entertainment.  Dinner  from  St. 75.  No  cov.  Min. 
Friday  after  9.30,  $1.75:  Sat..  $2.25.  No  danc- 
ing Monday.  A  unique  grotto  like  room. 

Ice  Terrace,  Hotel  New  Yorker,  34th  St.  & 
8th  Ave.  (ME.  3-1000),  Dinner  from  $2.  Cover 
$1  after  10  p.m.  exc.  Sat.  and  holiday  eves, 
when  it  is  $1.50. 

etufo  and  Such 

Algiers,  23  W.  8th  Street.  (OR.  4-9845).  Ro- 
mantic Algerian  Club  in  Greenwich  Village. 
Dinner  from  $1.25.  3  shows. 

Armando's,  54  E.  55th  St.  (PL.  5-0760).  Lunch- 
eon, cocktails,  dinner  and  supper.  No  cover  or 
min. 

Casino  Russe.  157  VV.  56th  St.  (CI.  6-6116). 
A  glorious  and  sophisticated  Russian  Club  with 
entertainment  and  excellent  food.  Min.  $2.50 
after  10  except  Sat.  when  it  is  $3. 

Cerutti,  643  Madison  (Bet.  59  &  60).  EL.  5- 
4194.  Luncheon  from  $1.25.  Dinner  from  $2.25. 

Coq  Rouge,  65  E.  56th  St.  PL.  3-8887.  Excellent 
cuisine.  Sophisticated  dining  place.  Entertain- 
ment. Min.  $1.50  after  10:30. 

El  Chico.  80  Grove  St.  (CH.  2-4645).  Show  at 
8:30,  11:30  and  1:30.  Dinner  from  $1.85.  Min. 
$2. OO  wknts.;  $3.00  Sat.;  $2.50  Sun.  and  hoi. 
eves. 

El  Morocco.  154  E.  54th  St.  (EL.  5-8769).  $2 
cover  after  to: 30  p.m. 

Game  Cock.  14  E.  44th  St.  For  luncheon,  dinner 
and  on  thru  the  evening.  Entertainment. 

Greenwich  Village  Inn.  2  Sheridan  Square. 
(CH.  2-6165).  Dinner  from  $2. 


1M 

Hour  Glass.  Mary  O'Brien's,  42  East  53rd  St. 
(EL.  5-7968—5-9159).  Cocktail  hour,  dinner, 
supper,   continuous  entertainment.   Open   till  4 

a.m. 

Jack  Dempsey's,  1619  Broadway  at  50th  St. 
(CO.  5-7875).  Most  popular  Broadway  gather- 
ing place.  Good  food — dancing.  No  cover.  No 
minimum. 

Latin  Quarter.  B'way  at  48th  St.  (CI.  6-1737). 
Gay  Parisian  show  at  8  and  12.  Dinner  from 
$2.00.  Minimum  $2  weekdays;  S3  Friday  and 
Saturday. 

Leon  &  Eddie's,  33  W.  52nd  St.  (EL.  5-9414). 
Famous  fun  and  food  spot.  Continuous  enter- 
tainment and  show  at  8,  10,  12.  2:30.  Min. 
$3.50  after  10  p.m.  weekkdays;  other  days  $4. 

Monte  Carlo.  51  E.  54th.  No  cover  ever.  Mini- 
mum $3  weekdays  and  $4  Sat.  and  hols. 

Number  One  Bar.  1  Fifth  Ave.  Dinner  and  on 
thru  the  evening.  Ent.  and  an  attractive  crowd. 

Old  Roumanian,  169  Allen  St.  (GR.  3-9595.) 
Famous  for  Mushk  Steak  and  a  big  Interna- 
tional Revue.  Dinner  $1.65. 

One.  Two,  Three.  E.  54th  St.  Soft  lights.  Dis- 
tinguished cuisine. 

Penthouse.  30  Central  Pk.  So.  See  for  yourself 
this  lovely  dining  spot.  Luncheon  from  $1.  Din- 
ner from  $2. 

Radio  Frank's,  70  E.  55th  St.  (EL.  5-9258). 
Continuous  fun. 

Stork  Club,  3  53rd  St.  (PL.  3-1940). 

Village  Barn.  52  W.  8th  St.  (ST.  9-8841). 
Very  good  food  and  fun  involving  a  show,  danc- 
ing and  rural  hi  jinks. 

Weylin  Bar.  54th  St.  East  of  Madison.  Fun  for 
cocktails.  Entertainment  from  sundown  on.  No 
cover.   No  minimum. 

Winslow  Bar.  55th  6  Madison  Ave.  A  cute  bar 
and  a  crowd  that's  fun  to  be  with. 

(Ztn&tican  Menu 

Bryant  Transportation  Room.  54th  6  B'way. 
For  luncheon  and  dinner  and  top  notch  drinks. 

Chesapeake.  Madison  Ave.,  bet.  34th  6  35th. 
Outstanding  cuisine  and  delightful  atmosphere. 

Skipper.  Really  Home  Cooked  Food.  Famous  for 
Filet  Mignon.  Fried  Chicken  and  Lobster  Din- 
ners. 7  East  44th  St..  56  West  47th  St..  160 
E.  48th  St.  Open  t  a.m.  daily.  Sun.  Dinner 
from  1  p.m..  $1.35.  Cocktails. 


Town  6  Country,  284  Park  Ave.  Manhattan's 
newest  and  definitely  the  place  to  dine.  Famed 
Drury  Lane  food.  Country  dining  room  for  men 
only.  Drury  Lane  branch  at  47  East  49th  St. 

Continental 

English  Grill,  in  the  lower  Plaza  Rockefeller 
Center.  Typical  English  Menus  a  la  carte. 
Luncheon  entrees  from  60c.  Open  11  lo  1  a.m., 
incl.  Sunday. 

Holland  House  Taverne.  10  Rockefeller  Plaza 
at  48th  Street.  Recommended  for  its  Dutch  Cui- 
sine and  the  many  and  interesting  authentic 
Dutch  antiques  used  in  the  decoration.  Luncheon 
Specials  from  60c.  Dinner  from  $1.75. 

Belle  Meuniere.  12  E.  52nd  St.  (WI.  2-9437). 
Decorative  triumph.  Royal  fare  served.  Closed 

Sunday. 

Honore's  La  Couquille.  139  East  52nd  St.  (EL. 
5-8561).  Charming  French  Restaurant. 

Cafe  Louis  XIV.  Rockefeller  Center  (CL.  6- 
5800).  French  elegance.  Prix  Fixe  luncheon 
$1.50.  and  a  Pre-Theatre  dinner  from  $2  from 

6  p.m.  A  la  carte  specialties. 

La  Salle  Du  Bois.  36  E  60th  St.  and  the  Cafe 
du  Bois  at  10  E.  52nd  St.  Distinguished  cuisine 
and  liqueurs  at  reasonable  prices. 

JntevnationaC 

Lindy  s.  1655  B'way.  Broadway's  Town  Hall. 

Mayan.  16  West  51st  Street.  (6-5800).  Intriguing 
decoration  and  superb  food.  Luncheon  entrees 
from  63c.  Sizzling  skillet  dinner,  from  Si. 75. 
Different  national  dish  each  day. 

Sardi's.  234  W.  44th  St.  (LA.  4-5785).  Theatri- 
cal celebrities  meeting  place. 

Jiatian 

Barbetta's.  321  W.  46th  St.  (ME.  3-8185) 
Thirty-six  years  of  service  of  good  Italian  food. 

Inexpensive. 

Vesuvio.  163  W.  48th  St.  Authentic  Italian  food, 
including  time  honored  favorites.  Bar.  Luncheons 
and  Dinner.  Closed  Sundays. 

Zucca's.  118  W  49th  St.  (BR.  9-5511).  A  25 
year  reputation  for    the  perfect  meal.  Bar. 

SmediAh 

Castleholm.  334  VV.  57th  St.  (CI.  7-0873). 
Smorgasbord  as  prelude  to  hearty  dining.  Danc- 
ing lo  the  music  of  the  Norsemen. 

W'ivel.  254  W.  54th  St.  (CI.  7-9056).  Famous 
for  its  Swedish  Smorgasbord.  Dinner  from  $1.85. 
No  minimum  except  Saturday. 

Swiss  Pavilion.  38  E.  50th  St.  (EL.  5-8680). 
Superb  Swiss  and  Continental  food.  Paul  Bur- 
ger. Mgr.   Luncheon  from  Si. 25.  Dinner  from 

Si  00.  Closed  Sunday. 
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THEATRE 

Good  Night  Ladies— (Slutbert)  Skeets 
Gallagher  and  John  Hubbard  continue 
their  antics  in  the  Howard  Lang-AI 
Rosen  farce  comedy.  Based  on  the 
Avery  Hopwood-Charlton  Andrews 
farce  Ladies'  Night,  it  is  about  a  girl- 
shy  professor  who  hides  out  from  the 
police  in  a  turkish  bath  on  ladies'  night. 

Kiss  and  Tell— (Plymouth)  George 
Abbott's  presentation  of  F.  Hugh  Her- 
bert's gay  comedy.  About  adolescent 
Corliss  Archer  whose  succession  of 
entanglements  leave  her  intelligent 
parents  very  baffled.  Corliss  is  plaved 
by  June  Dayton.  Others  involved  in- 
clude Mary  Keenan.  Barbara  Bruce, 
Will  iam  David.  Ellen  Hall.  Kittie 
Cosgriff,  Gene  Fuller  and  many  more. 

Memphis  Bound  —  (Colonial).  John 
Wildberg  presents  Vinton  Freedley's 
new  musical  in  its  pre-Broadway  en- 
gagement. Bill  "Bojangles"  Robinson 
is  starred.  The  supporting  cast  is 
headed  by  Avon  Long,  the  Sporting 
Life  of  Porgy  and  Bess  fame  and  in- 


cludes Sheila  Guys.  Thelman  Carpen- 
ter. Ida  James,  the  Delta  Rhythm  Boys, 
Georgette  Harvey,  Ada  Brown  and 
Frank  Wilson.  Also  included  is  a 
lively  chorus  of  singers  and  dancers. 
Robert  Ross  stages  the  show.  Book  by 
Albert  Barker,  lyrics  by  Sally  Benson, 
music  by  Don  Walker  and  Clay  War- 
nick,  and  choreography  by  Anton  Do- 
lin.  George  Jankins  designed  the  sets 
and  Lucinda  Ballard  the  costumes. 
About  a  group  of  people  stranded  in  a 
little  town  on  the  Mississippi,  who  put 
on  a  show  to  get  themselves  to  Mem- 
phis. Through  May  13. 

Merely  Coincidental— (Wilbur)  Les- 
lye  Karen  presents  a  new  comedy- 
satire  by  Charles  Raddock  in  its  pre- 
Broadway  engagement.  Featured  in  the 
cast  are  Will  Geer,  Choo  Choo  John- 
son. Frank  Lovejoy.  Lili  Valenty,  Sol- 
veig  Dahl  and  James  MacColI.  About 
the  frantic  effort  of  a  certain  publishing 
house  to  get  two  best  sellers  written: 


the  autobiography  of  a  showgirl  and  a 
great  American  novel.  Stayed  by  Don 
Apell.  settings  by  Perry  Watkins. 
Through  May  22. 

The  Student  Prince— (Boston  Opera 
House)  Sigmund  Romberg's  popular 
operetta  about  a  young  prince  who 
(  omes  to  study  at  Heidelberg  and  falls 
in  love  with  a  girl  he  may  not  marrv. 
Alexander  Gray.  Laurel  Hurley  and 
Detmar  Poppen  headline  the  cast.  A 
large  singing  chorus  presents  the  fam- 
ous Romberg  songs.  Through  May  21. 

Openings 

Cinderella— (New  England  Mutual 
Hall).  On  Saturday  afternoons  May  19 
and  25.  the  Tributary  Children's 
Theater  will  repeat  its  successful  pro- 
ductions. Dramatized  and  directed  by 
Estelle  Ritchie.  Supervised  by  Eliot 
Duvey. 

Our  Town— (New  England  Mutual 
Hall).  The  Tributary  Theater  offers 
Thornton  Wilder's  Pulitzer  Prize  play 
in  its  final  production  of  the  current 
season  on  May  25.  There  will  be  four 
performances.  Staged  by  Eliot  Duvey. 

ART 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts— Special  Exhi- 
bition of  Costumes  and  Costume 
Accessories  in  the  Elizabeth  Day  Mc- 
Cormick  Collection,  through  May  13: 
Museum  School  presents  a  one  man 
snow  o  f  the  paintings  of  Max  Weoer, 
through  May  31  ;  Water  colors,  Europe 
Through  American  Eyes,  through  the 
month  of  June. 

Fogg  Museum— Museum  Class  Exhi- 
bition. Fogg  Museum  1009-1944. 
through  June  10:  Late  lqth  century 
French  drawings,  through  May  31: 
\  enetian  Etchers  of  the  18th  century, 
through  July  1;  British  Art  of  the  18H1 
and  1  gth  centuries.  May  13-Sept.  13. 

Boston  Public  Library— In  the  Albert 
H.  W  iggin  Collection,  etchings  and 
diy points  by  Auguste  Brouet.  through 
^  [ay  3 1 . 

Copley  Society — Joint  exhibition  of 
landscapes  by  Jacob  I .  Greenleaj  and 
portraits  l>\  Mrs.  Y  B.  Cox.  through 
May  31. 

Institute  of  Modern  Art— On  the 
Road  to  Paris,  an  exhibition  for  the 
benefit  of  France  Forever,  rough  water 
color  notes  of  the  liberation  of  Paris  by 
Emlen  Etting.  also  the  pre-war  work  of 
this  artist,  through  May  13. 

Doll    and    Richard's— Portraits  by 
Robert  hreiman.  through  May  19. 

Guild   of   Boston   Artists— Annual 


Maribel  Vinson,  star  of  the  Intimate  Ice  Review,  currently  in  the  Copley 

Plaza's  Oval  Room. 
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Immortal  melody  of  love  from  the  golden  voice  of  a  violin,  captured  in  a 

glorious  perfume — to  play  on  the  strings  of  a  lady's  heart,  &trH&tttari, 
moving,  mellow  fragrance  for  romantic  moments — forever  engraved  in  timeless  memory. 

Jn  tbe  famous  gold-encrusted  Crown,  7.50,  13.50,  25.00,  plus  tax. 


711  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


Mitci  Green,  lovely  star  of  stage,  screen 
and  radio,  comes  to  the  Mayfair 
on  }fay  16. 


Spring  Show,  special  exhibition  by  all 
the  members  of  the  Guild,  through  the 
month  of  June. 

Robert  N  ose  —  Sporting  pictures  and 
marine  subjects  by  Frank  \rining, 
through  May  26. 

Boris  Mirski— Oil  paintings  by  18 
young  Boston  artists,  through  May  25. 

Charles  Smith— A  showing  bv  Edna 
Hihel,  mostly  oils  on  paper.  Mexican 
scenes  and  people,  through  the  month 
of  May. 

MUSIC 

Boston  Pops  Orchestra  (Symphony 
Hall)  Arthur  Fiedler  conducts  a  pro- 
gram of  popular  music  nightly  at  8:50. 

MOVIES 

First  Hun 

Between  Two  Women— Another  in 
the  Dr.  Gillespie  series,  with  particular 
emphasis  upon  his  new  assistant,  Dr. 
Red  Adams,  played  by  Van  Johnson. 
Lionel  Barrymore  is  around  as  usual, 
and  so  is  Gloria  DeHaven,  MGM. 

God  Is  My  Co-Pilot— A  big,  spectacu- 
lar Warner  Bros,  action  film'  in  their 
accepted  tradition.  Good  enough,  if 
you  care  for  planes.  Dennis  Morgan, 
Raymond  Massey  and  Dane  Clark. 

Mr.  Emmanuel  — A  much  discussed 
English  film  on  the  time-worn  theme 
of  Nazi  race  persecution.  You  may  like 
it,  or  you  may  not.  U.A. 

Music  for  Millions — An  entertaining 
musical-drama  because  Jimmy  Dur- 
ante. June  Allyson,  Margaret  O'Brien 
and  Jose  Iturbi  are  in  it.  Also  bits  of 
The  ^lessiah.  Tschaikovsky's  Fourth 
and  the  Grieg  A  Elinor  Concerto. 


Roughly  Speaking  —  Louise  Randall 
Pierson's  autobiography  becomes  a  dis- 
tinguished motion  picture.  Rosalind 
Russell  and  Jack  Carson  are  terribly 
good,  and  the  script,  direction  and 
photography  match  their  work.  War- 
ners. 

Tomorrow  the  World— A  nice  Ameri- 
can family  is  somewhat  upset  when 
their  little  refugee  guest  turns  out  to  be 
a  full-blooded  Nazi.  Skippy  Homeier 
repeats  his  stage  role  and  is  fine,  as  are 
Fredric  March.  Betty  Field  and  Joan 
Carroll.  Lester  Cowan— U.A. 

Without  Love— An  improvement  on 
the  Philip  Barry  play,  with  some  nice 
acting  on  the  parts  of  Katherine  Hep- 
burn. Spencer  Tracy  and  Lucille  Ball. 
MGM. 

Current 

Bring  on  the  Girls— A  noisy  musical 
without  a  great  deal  to  offer  except 


The  inimitable  Radio  Aces  open  at  the 
Latin  Quarter  on  May  13. 


Veronica  Lake.  Eddie  Bracken.  Sonny 
Tufts  and  Marjoric  Reynolds.  Para- 
mount. 

Guest  in  the  House— The  Broadway 
mellerdrammer  in  whu  h  A  nne  Baxter 
turns  out  to  be  a  psychopathic  case, 
much  to  the  concern  ol  Ralph  Bellamy, 
\lin<>  MacMahon  and  Ruth  War- 
wick. U.  A. 

Hotel  Berlin— A  not  very  plausible  or 
successful  adaptation  of  Vicki  Baum's 
popular  novel.  However.  Raymond 
Massey.  Faye  Emerson.  Helmut  Dan- 
tine.  Peter  Lorre  and  Andrea  King  are 
in  it  and  ait  natural  when  the  script 
allows  them  to.  Warners. 

It's  a  PLEASURE— Sonja  Henie  in  tech- 
nicolor, her  first  in  years.  Michael 
O'Shea  plays  opposite  her  when  she 
isn't  skating.  International. 

I'll  Be  Seeing  You— David  O.  Selz- 
nick  presents  the  first  treatise  on  the 


returning  shell-shocked  veteran,  with 
only  sporadic  success.  Joseph  Cotten 
and  Ginger  Rogers  are  excellent,  but 
the  script  bogs  down  half  -wav  through, 
and  never  quite  recovers.  Shirley  Tem- 
ple plays  Ginger's  cousin.  Selznick 
International. 

National  Velvet— One  of  the  best  of 
the  year,  this  touching  tale  about  a  girl 
and  her  horse.  Fine,  sensitive  perform- 
ances, too.  from  Elizabeth  Tcivlor. 
Mickey  Rooney.  Donald  Crisp  and 
Ann  Revere.  MGM. 

Objective.  Burma  —  A  hard-hitting 
film  with  the  punches  not  always 
pulled.  Errol  Flynn  does  his  best  work 
to  date,  and  Henrv  Hull  is  outstanding, 
w  arners. 

Practically  Yours— A  delightful  com- 
edy with  many  original  touches. 
Claudette  Colbert  and  Fred  MacMur- 
ray  team  elegantly,  with  Robert  Bench- 
lev  an  d  Gil  Lamb.  Paramount. 

Strange  Illusion— An  above  average 
"B"  film.  A  boy  dreams  that  his  father's 
death  was  not  accidental,  and  sets  out 
to  prove  it.  One  local  critic  drew  an 
analogy  between  this  theme  and  that 
of  Hamlet.  \\  arren  Will  iam,  Jimmy 
Lydon  and  Sally  Eilers  head  a  note- 
worths  cast.  PRC. 

Sudan— Another  colorful  flea  circus 
revolving  about  the  dubious  talents  of 
Maria  Montez.  Jon  Hall  and  Turh  an 
Bej  Just  like  all  the  others,  only  the 
locale  has  been  changed.  L  niversal. 

Thunderhead—  A  wholesome  outdoor 
technicolor  sequel  to  My  Friend  Flicka, 
leaturing  Roddv  Mi  Dow  all.  Preston 
Foster.  Rita  Johnson  and  some  horses. 

I  HRKE  Caballeros  —  Walt  Disney's 
latest  Pan  American  gesture  and  sequel 
to  Saludos  Amigos.  C  ute  and  colorful 
with  Joe  Carioca.  Donald  Duck  and 
others  of  the  Disnev  Stock  Company. 

RKO. 


Kay  Cody  plays  Music  Siccct  and  Szcing 
on  the  harp  nightly  at  the  Mylcs 
Standish  Cocktail  Lounge. 
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Art  and  Science 

Fogg  Museum,  cor.  Broadway  and  Quincy  St., 
Cambridge.  Ancient  art;  Oriental  sculpture, 
bronzes,  pottery,  jades!  Romanesque  sculpture; 
Italian,  Spanish,  Flemish  painting,  French  nine- 
teenth century  painting;  English  and  American 
painting;  drawings;  prints;  Pre-Columbian  art; 
special  exhibitions.  Open  week-days  9-5:  Sun- 
days 2-5.  gallery  talk  at  3  o'clock;  closed  legal 
holidays. 

Gardner  Museum.  Worthington  Street  and  Fen- 
way. Italian  and  Dutch  Masters.  Open  Tuesday, 
Thursday,  and  Saturday,  10  to  4;  Sunday,  1-4. 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Hunt- 
ington Ave.  at  Fenway.  Out- 
standing Asiatic  Art  collec- 
tion. 9-5  weekdays,  except 
Monday;  Sunday,  2-6. 

Institute  of  Modern  Art,  138 
Newbury  Street.  Contemporary 
art  in  all  fields,  including  paint- 
ing, sculpture,  prints,  architec- 
ture, industrial  arts.  Tues.-Fri., 
ii-6.  Sat.,  t-6.  Sun..  2-6. 
Closed  Mon. 

Robert  C.  Vose  Galleries. 
559  Boylston  Street.  Contem- 
porary and  old  masters.  Week- 
days. 9-6:30.  Closed  Sundays. 

Natural  History,  corner  Berkeley  and  Boylston 
Streets.  Notable  collection  of  birds,  eggs,  stuffed 
animals,  fauna,  shells,  botannical  specimens. 
Weekdays,  9-4:30;  Sunday,  1-4:30. 

University  Museum,  Divinity  Avenue,  Harvard 
University.  World-famous  glass  flowers,  forest 
models,  birds,  and  other  rare  collections.  Week- 
days. 9-4:30;  Sundays.  1-4:30. 

Peabody  Museum.  Harvard  University,  Cam- 
bridge. Archaeological  collections.  Weekdays. 
9-4:30;  Sunday  and  holidays,  1-4:30. 

Otis  House,  Cambridge  and  Lynde  Sts.,  Harrison 
Gray  Otis  House  for  Preservation  of  N.  E. 
Antiquities:  exhibits  periods  furnishings.  Week- 
days, 9-4:45;  Saturday,  9-12:45.  Admission 
25  cents. 

Semitic  Museum.  Divinity  Avenue.  Cambridge. 
History  and  arts  of  Arabs.  Aramaeans,  Assyri- 
ans. Babylonians,  Hebrews  and  Phoenicians. 
Oldest  known  map  in  the  world.  Weekda 
9-5;  Sunday,  1-4:30. 


5,  1770.  Site  marked  by  circle  on  pavement  and 
tablet  on  nearby  building. 

Boston  Tea  Party.  Atlantic  Avenue  at  Pearl 
Street.  Famous  site  marked  by  tablet. 

Bunker  Hill  Monument.  Charlestown,  221  foot 
granite  monument  erected  on  hill  site  or  Bunker 
Hill  battle.  Daily,  9-4.  Admission  10c. 

Copp  s  Hill  Burial  Ground,  Hull  Street.  To  be 
found  here  is  tomb  of  Edmund  Hartt,  builder  of 
Old  Ironsides  ,  Robert  Newman,  famous  pa- 
triot who  displayed  signal  lanterns  in  tower  of 
"Old  North"  Church. 


Custom  House.  State  Street. 
Prominent  city  landmark,  404 
feet  high.  Observation  towers 
reached  via  special  elevator. 

Faneuil  Hall.  Faneuil  Hall 
Square.  Given  by  Peter  Fan- 
euil as  Town  Hall  for  Boston. 
Here  was  center  of  Revolu- 
tionary activities  in  Boston  and 
colonies.  Weekdays,  9-6. 

Franklin's  Birthplace,  17 
Milk  Street.  Site  marked  by 
tablet. 

Granary  Burial  Ground,  Tre- 
mont  Street  near  Park  Street 
historic  names  as  Peter  Faneuil, 
and    Boston    Massacre  victims 


Church.  Such 
Paul  Revere, 
buried  here. 


Jays, 


The  Jewish  Museum,  an  intimate  institution,  its 
collections  featuring  ceremonial  objects,  etch- 
ings and  books.  Open  Sunday  mornings  from 
10:30  A.M.  to  1  P.M..  and  Monday  evenings 
from  8  o'clock.  122  Elm  Hill  Avenue,  Roxbury, 
(near  Seaver  Street.) 


Sight  Seeing 

Easy  to  reach  by  subway,  street  car,  bus,  on  foot, 
or  via  Gray  Line  at  Statler  Hotel. 

Boston  Common,  between  Charles  and  Tremont 
Streets.  Monuments,  commemorative  tablets.  Sol- 
diers and  Sailors  recreations.  Across  Charles  is 
Boston    Public    Garden    with    swan    boats  in 

season. 

Boston  Massacre.  State  Street  at  Congress  St. 
First  blood  of  Revolution  shed  here  on  March 


King's  Chapel,  corner  Tremont  and  School  Sts. 
The  British  worshipped  here  during  the  Siege. 
Was  first  Unitarian  Church  in  the  U.  S.  in 
1785.  Daily.  9-4. 

"Old  North "  Church,  Salem  Street.  The  old- 
est church  in  Boston.  Signal  lanterns  of  Paul 
Revere  displayed  from  this  steeple  on  April  18, 
4 77 5-  warning  country  the  British  troops  were 
coming.  Daily,  9-5. 

Old  South  Meeting  House.  Washington  Street 
near  School  Street.  Boston  citizens  gathered  here 
to  protest  British  custom  of  forcing  men  to  join 
English  Navy.  Used  as  riding  school  by  British 
during  Siege  of  Boston.  Daily.  10-4.  Admission 
25c. 

Old  State  House.  Washington  Street  at  head 
of  State  Street.  Site  of  first  Town  House,  whip- 
ping post,  stocks.  Homes  of  Bostonian  Society, 
famed  for  collection  of  ship  models  and  relics. 
Open  daily. 

Park  Street  Church.  Tremont  and  Park  Streets. 
Built  in  1810  on  site  of  Granary.  Gunpowder 
stored  in  basement  during  War  of  1812  resulted 
in  title  of  "Brimstone  Corner''  for  spot.  Here 
America    was  first  sung  publicly  July  4.  1831. 

Paul  Revere  House.  19  and  21  North  Square. 
Oldest  frame  building  in  city  of  Boston,  with 
many  Revere  relics.  Daily,  10-4.  Admission  25c. 

Paul  Revere  Statue.  Paul  Revere  Mall.  Hano- 
ver Street.  Cyrus  Dallin's  masterpiece  in  opinion 
of  critics.  Equestrian  statue  of  Paul  Revere. 

State  House,  Beacon  Street  and  Park  Street. 
Designed  by  Bulfinch.  With  statuary  and  his- 
torical relics,  including  celebrated  Codfish  em- 
blem in  House  of  Representatives.  Original 
manuscript — "History  of  Plymouth  Plantation" 
by  Bradford,  located  in  library.  Open  9-5. 


orange  juice 
tsp.  sugar.  %  tsp.  grated  orange  rind. 
Beat  till   fluffy    Add  cranberry  or 
jelly  hearts. 


WASHINGTON'S  CHERRY  SQUARES 

Rich,  delicious  squares  of  Dromedary 
Gingerbread  .  .  . 
Washington's  r--^''-. 
mother's  own  reci- 
pe! So  easy  .  .  .  so 
sure  to  be  perfect 
.  .  .  bake  it  while 
your  coffee  cooks! 


TAKES  NO  BUTTER... 
NO  SUGAR  ... 
NO  POINTS! 
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3toxeian  Stood 


Ararat,  71  Broadway  (Dev.  8875).  Specializes 
in  Shish  Kebab  (lamb  broiled  on  skewers), 
also  chicken  and  duck.  Open  daily  1 1  a.m.  to 
10  p.m. 

Restaurant  Du-Barry,  at  159  Newbury  Street, 
specializes  in  cuisine  francaise.  Closed  Sundays. 

(Com.  8280). 

The  Viking.  442  Stuart  St.  (Ken.  8333).  Smor- 
gasbord served  with  table  d'hote  dinners  or 
luncheons.  A  place  to  eat  in  Copley  Square  dis- 
trict. Features  an  attractive  lounge  bar. 

Freda  s  Capri  Restaurant.  175  Hanover  Street 
(Laf.  8000).  In  the  heart  of  historic  Boston, 
where  good  food,  service  and  atmosphere  reign. 
Specializing  in  ravioli  and  spaghetti.  Dancing. 
Open  4  p.m.  to  1  a.m..  including  Sundays. 

Ola.  14  Carver  Street  (Dev.  6816)  Norwegian 
restaurant  with  smorgasbord  the  chief  attrac- 
tion. 


Sea  &aad 


PlERONl's  Sea  Grills.  603  Washington  St.. 
(Han.  8287).  15  Stuart  St.  (Han.  4215), 
and  7  Park  St.  (Han.  1100).  Specialists  in  fine 
sea  foods  prepared  by  expert  chefs. 

Atlantic  Lobster  House.  42  and  46  Warren 
Ave.  (Cma.  0820).  Known  from  coast  to  coast 
for  lobster  and  sea  food.  Located  near  the  North 
Station. 

Durgin-Park.  30  North  Market  Street  (Cap 
2038).  Nationally  famous  dining  rooms.  Good 
substantial  food  served  the  way  you  like  it. 
Located  in  the  heart  of  Boston  s  market  district, 
and  plenty  of  market  men  eat  here,  too. 

Union  Oyster  House,  original  at  41  Union  St.. 
not  far  from  Faneuil  Hall  (Cap.  2750); 
branches.  143  Stuart  St.  (Lib.  9091).  122 
Canal  St.  (Laf.  6329).  Noted  especially  for 
steaks,  lobsters,  shore  dinners. 


$Atie  Stood 


Braemore  Hotel.  Commonwealth  Ave.  at  Ken- 
more  Sta.  (Ken.  4600).  Leisurely  dining,  good 
food,  not  loo  expensive.  American  cuisine. 

Boraschi  Cafe,  21  Corning  Street,  (Lib.  9744). 
This  "restaurant  of  the  old  school"  and  grotto 
is  noted  for  fine  Italian  foods  and  rare  wines. 
Favorite  of  theatrical  people.  Near  the  "Met." 

Colony  Room.  Hotel  Bellevue.  on  Beacon  Hill 

near  Park  Street.  (Cap.  2900).  Bostons  newest 
price  restaurant.  Fine  food,  nicely  served 
Breakfast,  luncheon,  dinner,  including  Sundays. 

Dinty  Moore's.  61 1  (rear)  Washington  Street. 
(Hub.  9040).  In  an  alley  off  Avery  Street,  be- 
hind the  Tremont  Theatre  in  the  heart  of  down- 
town Boston.  Open  daily  except  Sunday  for 
luncheon  and  dinner.  Food  of  the  quality  kind. 
Go  early  if  you  want  a  steak. 

Gardner  Grill.  Mass.  Avenue  at  Norway  Street. 
(Com.  3110).  Here's  a  place  to  dine  if  you 
want  a  friendly  spot  where  the  emphasis  is  on 
food  and  service. 


I  Ii-Hat,  Columbus  at  Mass.  (Ken.  0550).  Bar- 
becued chicken  dinners.  Dancing.  Luncheon,  din- 
ner and  supper.  Open  till  3  a.m. 

Kenmore  Hotel,  490  Commonwealth  Ave.  at 
Kenmore  Square  (Ken.  2770)  offers  food  and 
the  best  wines  and  liquors.  Notable  at  this 
Rendezvous  of  Cafe  Society  is  the  versatility 
of  the  chef.  Almost  any  special  dish  you  name 
will  be  served. 

Locke  Ober  Co.,  3  Winter  Place  (Lib.  1340). 
Patronized  by  lovers  of  fine  food  that's  pre- 
pared by  chefs  who  know  their  business. 

Myles  Standish  Hotel,  Beacon  Street  at  Ken- 
more Square,  (Com.  4500)  carries  on  the  tradi- 
tion of  fine  old  New  England  Cooking  in  the 
English  Dining  Room.  Here  you'll  find  favorite 
Boston   dishes   prepared   and  served. 
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Pin  Picked  Up      Gaylord  Parks  10 

Hypocrite       Blanche  Huddleston  1  1 
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Frederick  /.  Nabkey  15 

Art:  Etchings  by  Auguste  Brouet 
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Touring  the  Town  18 

Music:  The  Lyric  Drama 

Cyrus   \V.   Durain  20 
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Beautv  Beacon:  New  Perfume 

Carol  77.  omas 

I  ik  Iuttered  Coiffures 

(  live  My  Love  to  the  Four- Fifteen 

Dorothea  C.  Steele  29 
It's  About  Time  33 

Movies— First  Third 

Ponald  B.  Pogers  34 

Book  Review      Janet  S.  Hickey  37 

The  Amazing  Mr.  Downing 

Dorothy  Reynolds  40 

Aid  For  the  Allies 

Geraldine  C.  Morse  41 
Shop  Talk  44 


Revere  Room.  Parker  House.  Tremonl  nl  School 
Streets  (Cap.  8^>oo)  A  popular  price  restart 
rant  serving  world  famous  Parker  House  food. 
One  of  Boston  s  showplace  restaurants.  Open 
for  breakfast,  luncheon  and  dinner  except  Sun- 
days. 


Ritz-C \rlton  Hotel. 
5700)   Excellent  fo( 


15  Arlington  blreet.  (Ke!> 
d   with    good  service 


supper  in 


Sheraton  Hotel.  91  Bay  Slate  Rond  (Ken. 
2960).  Outstanding  food  in  surroundings  that 
are  sure  to  please  llie  most  discriminating  diners- 
out. 

Town  House.  100  Warrenton  St..  near  Plymouth 
Hicalre  (Hen.  0930).  Daily  except  Sunday. 
11  a.m. -1  a.m.  Luncheon,  dinner, 
subdued  atmosphere. 

Hotel    VendoME,    Commonwealth    Ave.  (Com. 
4700)  maintains  a  high  standard  of  cuisine  and* 
service.  You  II  appreciate  the  surroundings  and 
food  in  both  the  Cafe  Vendome  or  the  Fife  & 
Drum  Room.  The  latter  is  a  supper  room. 

Ye  Chicken  House.  Eliot  Street,  between  Tre- 
mont and  Carver  (Dev.  7147).  Specializing  in 
chicken  cooked  in  every  one  of  the  most  popular 
styles.  A  good  place  to  take  the  family. 


Entertainment 


Hotel  Avery.  Washington  Street  at  Avery  (Han. 
1200)  offers  continuous  entertainment  along  with 
a  nicely  varied  menu.  Its  central  location  makes 
it  popular  with  downtown  visitors. 

Circus  Room.  Hotel  Bradford.  273  Tremont 
Street.  (Han.  1400).  One  of  the  most  unusual 
fun  rooms  in  America,  fea  luring  a  midway,  a 
side  show,  and  a  long  drum  bar. 

Copley  Plaza  Oval  Room.  (Ken.  9000)  top 
food  and  entertainment  add  up  lo  a  thoroughly 
enjoyable  evening.  No  food  is  served  during  the 
shows,  so  plan  accordingly.  Hotel  has  three 
olher  fine  rooms  and  grills  where  the  some  food 
is  served.  $1  cover  charge  after  10  p.m. 

Hotel  Essex,  just  a  step  from  the  South  Station. 
(Hub.  1600)  is  a  place  lo  enjoy  entertainment 
while  dining.  Dinners  are  moderately  priced. 
No  cover  or  minimum  at  any  time. 

Latin  Quarter.  46  Winchester  Si.  (Hub  1920). 
Open  daily  and  Sunday.  Good  food,  floor  shows. 
Evening  s  entertainment  in  nice  surroundings. 

Hotel  Lenox.  Exeler  and  Boylslon  Sis.  (Ken 

3300).    Dining   and  dancing   in   the  V-Room. 

Bob  I  lardy  s  band  provides  music.  Pleasant 
surroundings. 

May  fair.  54  Broadway  (Lib.  0700).  is  a  smart 
intimate  club  with  an  excellent  kitchen. 

Music  Box,  in  the  Copley  Square  Hotel  al  47 
Huntington  Ave.  (Com.  9200)  has  a  suppei 
room  thai  provides  food  in  intimate  surround- 
ings. Continuous  entertainment  featured  is  seen 
in  supper  room  too. 

Satire  Room.  Fensgate  Holel.  534  Beacon  Street 
(Ken.  4460).  Food  is  excellent  although  ex- 
pensive, and  the  intimate  size  of  the  room  is 
definitely  on  the  exclusive  side.  $2  minimum 
charge  at  all  times. 

Statler  Terrace  Room.  Hotel  Statler.  Pa  rk  Sq 
(Han.  2000).  Fine  food  and  dance  music.  Fa- 
mous name  entertainment  the  policy  here.  $1 
cover  charge  after  9  p.m.  Lounge  Bar  for 
cocktails.  Cafe  Rouge  and  English  Lunch 
Room  for  breakfast,  luncheon  and  dinner. 
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W  ith  this  issue.  The  Bostonian  enters 
into  its  third  year  of  existence.  Many 
things  have  happened  in  this  time.  We 
had  hoped  to  announce  the  surrender 
of  Germany,  but  as  we  go  to  press,  the 
announcement  has  not  yet  been  con- 
firmed. Perhaps  by  the  time  our  read- 
ers are  perusing  this,  they  will  be  re- 
joicing over  the  happy  news. 

We  intend  to  stick  around  while 
further  world-shaking  and  especially 
Boston-shaking  events  take  place.  We 
invite  you  readers  to  come  along  with 
us  and  sincerely  trust  that  you  will 
accept  the  invitation. 

Street  Car  Conversations 
One  of  the  best  places  for  overhearing 
fascinating  conversations  is  the  street 
car.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the  new 
streamlined  cars  where  the  seats  are 
so  close  together.  It  is  no  effort  at  all 
to  eavesdrop  on  fellow  passengers. 

The  other  day,  we  were  riding  along 
in  one  of  these  cars,  when  an  elderly 
gentleman  boarded  and  was  greeted  en- 
thusiastically by  another  elderly  gen- 
tleman. It  turned  out  that  these  two 
hadn't  seen  each  other  in  years.  And 
we  gathered  that  they  had  been  class- 
mates at  college.  When  the  prelimina- 
ries  about  the  families  were  over,  they 
settled  down  to  a  good  long  chat  about 
other  classmates.  Some  of  them,  we  re- 
gret to  report,  had  departed  this  world, 
others  had  become  howling  successes 
and  others  howling  failures. 

But  we  really  pricked  up  our  ears 
when  we  heard  the  name  of  Robert 
Frost  mentioned.  We  thought  we  might 


be  let  in  on  some  interesting  sidelight 
of  this  great  poet.  The  conversation 
went  something  like  this : 

"Have  you  seen  Robert  Frost 
lately?" 

"Why.  yes.  I  saw  him  about  two 
months  ago.  Fine  chap,  Bob." 

"Yes.  He  is  a  very  fine  fellow." 

Period  !  Exclamation  point !  Nothing 
else  said.  You  can  imagine  our  dis- 
appointment. And  our  awe  of  these 
two  who  could  so  lightly  dismiss  one 
of  New  England's  and  America's  great- 
est poets. 

For  Good  Measure 

We  ride  the  subways  a  good  bit,  so 
you  must  pardon  us  for  keeping  at  the 
subject.  So,  to  add  another  story.  We 
were  riding  on  the  Reservoir-Beacon 
Line  one  evening  not  so  long  ago  dur- 
ing the  height  of  the  rush  period.  Peo- 
ple were  packed  together  like  the  pro- 
verbial sardines.  And  around  the 
operator  of  the  car,  many  people  were 
making  clearly  audible  comments  about 
the  indignities  they  were  suffering. 
One  of  the  passengers  turned  to  the 
operator  and  asked  if  he  didn't  mind 
this  great  crush  of  humans. 

"No,  it  doesn't  bother  us  drivers  a 
bit,"  he  replied.  "You  see,  no  matter 
how  crowded  it  gets,  we're  always  sure 
of  a  seat." 

Punctuation 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Press  of  this  story,  which  ap- 
peared in  their  The  Pleasures  of  Pub- 
lishing. It  concerns  a  happy  solution  to 
the  punctuation  problem.  It  seems  that 


"Lord"  Timothy  Dexter,  a  famous 
eighteenth  century  American  merchant 
and  eccentric  published  a  book  en- 
tirely unpunctuated — A  Pickle  for  the 
Knozving  Ones.  (We  like  the  title  too.) 
In  response  to  some  spirited  criticism, 
the  author  included  in  the  appendix  of 
the  second  edition  a  page  of  assorted 
punctuation  marks  so  that  readers 
could  "peper  and  solt  it  as  they  plase." 
A  sweet  revenge,  and  one  that  must 
have  made  a  firm  friend  of  his  editor. 

Advertising  Notes 

Why  advertising  men  get  gray.  A  big 
name  band  was  recently  being  fea- 
tured at  one  of  the  largest  theatres  on 
Broadway.  Concurrent  with  their  open- 
ing, advertisements  were  splashed  in 
trade  journals  and  local  newspapers 
announcing  that  the  leader  and  crew 
were  currently  on  the  theater  stage. 
But  one  day  an  agency  secretary  called 
the  advertising  manager  for  data  on 
the  band.  Her  closing  words  were  "and 
where  is  the  band  playing  now?" 

Whereupon  the  distraught  ad  man 
muttered  sadly,  "I'm  a  failure!"  and 
hung  up  the  phone. 

Take  Your  Pick 

We  learn  that  Gwethalyn  Graham's 
best-selling  novel  Earth  and  High 
Heaven  has  just  received  the  Gover- 
nor General's  award  as  the  best  novel 
written  by  a  Canadian  in  1944. 

Miss  Graham  also  won  the  Gover- 
nor General's  award  with  her  first 
novel,  Szviss  Sonata,  which,  and  we 
quote  "she  is  happy  to  say,  is  now  on 
the  Xazi  blacklist." 


We  wonder  which  is  the  better  for 
a  novel — being  on  the  Nazi  blacklist 
or  being  banned  in  Boston. 

More  Books 

Joseph  Wech kerg's  Looking  for  a 
Bluebird  is  full  of  interesting  and  off- 
the-beaten-track  characters.  Our  fav- 
orites are  Sebastiano,  who  thought  of 
Boston  as  a  nice  quiet  place,  colder 
than  Algiciras,  but  a  good  place  to 
sleep.  A  new  twist  in  comments  on  our 
favorite  city.  The  other  is  Marcel,  a 
Spanish  interpreter,  who  had  one  stock 
phrase:  "No  era  una  chinche,  Senora, 
lo  que  era  fue  un  boton  pequeno  de  su 
blusa."  English  translation  :  That  was 
not  a  bedbug,  Madame,  but  a  small 
button  from  your  blouse.  Imagine  a 
conversation  limited  to  this  one  sen- 
tence. We  hate  to  think  of  the  results. 

Curfew  Comments 

Spike  Jones,  the  zany  orchestra  leader 
has  this  comment  to  make  on  the  cur- 
few :  "When  twelve  o'clock  comes 
round,  you  invite  the  gang  to  come  up 
to  your  apartment  for  awhile.  When 
3  a.m.  comes  rround,  though,  you  can't 
say,  like  you  used  to,  'Well,  see  you 
later.  I'm  going  home.'  You're  already 
at  home  so  you  have  to  wait  until 
everyone  leaves  before  you  can  get  any 
shuteye."  The  trials  and  tribulations 
of  having  friends. 


Pin  Picked  Up 


INTERNAL 
REVENUE 


"What  number  Hill  Street  is  Jack's 
boarding  house?"  George  asked. 

"Let  me  think,"  Jim  replied.  "I'll 
get  it  in  a  minute.  It's  right  on  the  tip 
of  my  tongue." 

He  saw  a  pin  lying  at  his  feet.  He 
bent  over  to  pick  it  up.  He  saw  a  dime 
just  as  he  was  picking  up  the  pin.  He 
picked  that  up,  also.  He  wouldn't  have 
seen  it  if  he  hadn't  stopped  to  pick  up 
the  pin.  Then  he  saw  Joe,  the  newsman, 
standing  there.  He  took  for  granted 
that  Joe  had  dropped  the  dime.  Then 
he  remembered  the  street  number  of 
Jack's  boarding  house. 

"Seven  thirty-two,"  he  said,  as  he 
handed  Joe  the  dime,  nodding  to  him 
and  smiling. 

Joe  winked  and  grinned  in  friendly 
fashion. 

Walking  on,  Jim  continued,  "Yes, 
seven  thirty-two  Hill  Street  is  the  ad- 
dress of  Jack's  boarding  house.  I 
thought  I'd  remember  it  soon." 

He  threw  the  pin  away,  saying,  "I 
don't  see  why  I  can't  get  over  the  habit 
of  picking  up  pins.  I  wonder  what  sort 
of  person  starts  these  crazy  supersti- 
tions? Imagine  believing  that  picking 
up  a  pin  will  bring  you  good  luck  for 
twenty-four  hours!" 


"You  did  find  a  dime."  George  re- 
minded him,  "which  you  wouldn't  have 
found  if  you  hadn't  >tooped  to  pick  up 
the  pin." 

'Y  es,  but  I  gave  it  back  to  the  man 
who  lost  it.  So  what  profit  did  I  get 
out  of  that?" 

"It's  not  the  pin's  fault  you  were  fool- 
ish enough  not  to  keep  it.  Besides,  it 
might  not  have  been  his.  Somebody 
else  might  have  dropped  it." 

"He  surely  took  it." 

"He'd  have  been  a  fool  if  be  hadn't." 

"In  other  words,  picking  up  that  pin 
gave  me  a  bit  of  luck  which  I  handed 
over  to  someone  else." 

"You  may  have  more  luck,  though. 
Remember,  you  have  all  day." 

"If  I  have  any  more  luck  today  it 
surely  won't  be  because  I  picked  up 
that  pin." 

"Perhaps  the  act  of  bending  over 
joggled  your  memory  into  producing 
the  street  number  of  Jack's  boarding 
house." 

"That  was  your  good  luck.  You 
wanted  to  know  it." 

"That  makes  two  people  to  whom 
good  luck  has  been  brought  by  your 
bending  over  to  pick  up  a  pin." 

"I  do  all  the  work  and  others  get  all 
the  benefit." 

"I  wouldn't  say  that.  Bending  over 
is  excellent  exercise." 

They  parted.  George  headed  for 
Jack's  boarding  house  and  Jim  headed 
for  the  public  library,  where  he  had 
some  research  work  to  do  for  a  fea- 
ture article  his  editor  wanted  for  the 
Sunday  magazine  section. 

He  found  just  the  book  he  needed, 
and  jotted  down  ample  notes  in  less 
than  three  hours. 

It  was  dark  when  he  left  the  library. 
He  decided  to  go  to  a  restaurant  for 
his  evening  meal.  As  he  was  about  to 
pass  Joe,  the  newsman  plucked  at  his 
sleeve  and  said  excitedly,  "Seven  thirty- 
two  came  out.  Mr.  Turner!  Drop 
around  tomorrow  anytime  after  noon 
and  I'll  slip  you  the  sixty  bucks!" 

— Gaylokd  Parks 
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"I  thought  this  line  zvas  for  cigarettes.' 
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Miss  Mathes  felt  as  if  Clara  had  given 
her  a  poke  in  her  rather  prominent 
stomach.  Her  pale  blue  eyes,  under  the 
henna-tinted  curled  bang,  blinked  rap- 
idly, to  keep  from  filling  with  tears. 

Years  of  teaching  Domestic  Science 
and  Arts,  in  the  local  high  school,  had 
taught  Miss  Mathes  that  young  people 
had  small  use  for  grown-up  tears.  She 
had  never  dreamed  —  she  sometimes 
wept  softly  into  her  pillow,  at  night — 
that  youth  could  be  so  hard.  Particu- 
larly female  youth. 

It  was  so  totally  against  the  ideals 
that  Miss  Mathes  cherished. 

And  now.  here  was  Clara — Clara 
w  ho  was  thin  and  scrawny  and  freckled 
and  unpopular  in  the  freshman  class, 
Clara  to  whom  she  had  been  so  kind — 
halting  at  the  corner  of  the  little  street 
and  speaking  in  this  shocking  manner. 

Her  words  ran  in  Miss  Mathes' 
stunned  ears,  while  Miss  Mathes' 
numb  mind  attempted  to  digest  them. 

"Hey,  look,"  Clara  had  pulled  her 
arm  away  from  Miss  Mathes'  clinging 
hand.  Clara's  eyes  were  pale  blue,  too, 
but  they  had  a  steely  glint,  whereas 
Miss  Mathes'  were  the  mild  shade  of 
well-skimmed  milk.  "I  can't  stand  this 
any  more,"  she  announced  abruptly. 
"I'm  sick  of  being  a  kind  of  ambush 
for  you  to  use  with  old  Uncle  Amos." 

Those  were  her  words,  and  she 
glared  at  Miss  Mathes. 

Miss  Mathes  conquered  the  sick  feel- 
ing in  her  stomach  to  gulp  an  answer. 
"B-but  Clara — Mr.  Blane  isn't  old." 

"Oh,  stop  beating  around  the  bush," 
Clara  snapped. 

But  the  truth  was,  at  the  moment, 
Miss  Mathes  wasn't  beating  around  the 
bush.  A  remark  concerning  age  always 
reached  her  sensitive  consciousness,  at 
once.  Miss  Mathes  was  forty-five, 
though  she  hoped — sometimes  she  was 
quite  sure — that  people  believed  her  to 
be  only  thirty-five. 

But  her  desperate  and  bewildered 
heart  knew  that  she  was  forty-five,  no 
matter  how  hard  she  pretended,  and 
age  meant  so  terribly  much  to  her.  She 
was  forty-five  and  unmarried,  and  men 
in  Meadowbrook  didn't  often  marry  a 
woman  of  forty-five,  unless  it  happened 
she  was  a  widow. 


And  for  thirty  years  Miss  Mathes 
had  cherished  a  dream  of  a  cozy  little 
home,  and  a  nice  husband,  for  whom 
she  could  cook  and  be  a  comfort.  She 
could  shut  her  eyes  and  see  the  very 
shade  of  rose-colored  curtains,  that 
would  match  her  tea  set.  The  set  was 
hidden  shamefully  away  among  Miss 
Mathes'  belongings,  but  she  always  re- 
membered it,  with  a  bitter  twinge, 
every  time  she  stated  brightly  that  she 
was  in  love  with  her  career.  Miss 
Mathes  never  saw  children  in  this  pic- 
ture, any  more,  although  she  often  re- 
marked that  she  loved  children.  Parents 
expected  a  teacher  to  say  that.  But 
Miss  Mathes  was  secretly  appalled  by 
the  way  even  the  youngest  child  seemed 


to  have  an  iron  knowledge  of  what  it 
wanted,  and  an  iron  determination  to 
get  it.  She  was  reprimanded,  rather 
often,  about  class  discipline.  She  said 
that  a  person  that  loved  children 
couldn't  bear  to  thwart  them,  but  she 
know  that  she  should  say  "dare," 
rather  than  bear.  But  what  else  could 
she  say? 

She  had  come  to  believe  that  Clara 
was  different,  until  this  evening. 

Clara  said  as  much.  "You  thought  I 
was  such  a  dumb  little  bunny,  I 
wouldn't  know  what  you  were  up  to," 
she  remarked,  wrinkling  her  freckled 
nose  scornfully.  "Ever  since  the  time  I 
fell  off  my  bicycle,  and  you  were  help- 
ing me  pick  things  up,  and  Uncle  Amos 
came  along,  you've  been  acting  like  you 
were  nuts  about  me.  Walking  from 
school  with  me,  and  buying  ice-cream 
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sodas  and  candy.  Managing  so  we'll  be 
around  here,  when  Uncle  Amos  comes 
along,  so  he'll  pick  us  up  and  drive  us 
home.  Going  on  how  you  love  teach- 
ing, and  how  well  you  can  cook,  and 
patting  me — ya-ah,  I'm  sick  of  it." 
Clara  kicked  at  a  telephone  pole,  in  her 
distaste.  "You're  just  a  hypocrite,  that's 
what !  " 

"Clara !"  Miss  Mathes  was  shaken 
with  the  horror  she  would  have  felt, 
had  she  seen  a  face  pressed  against  her 
window,  while  she  was  taking  a  bath. 
"Clara — I'm  not — you  don't  under- 
stand— I  was  only — "  she  came  to  a 
stop,  with  her  face  almost  matching  her 
bang. 

For  Amos  Blane,  a  plump  little  man, 
with  wistful  dark  eyes,  had  seemed  to 
Miss  Mathes  like  the  home-loving  kind 
of  man,  who  would  want  a  good  wife, 
though  everyone  in  town  said  that  he 
was  too  bashful  to  propose  to  a  woman. 
Sometimes,  in  the  last  month.  Miss 
Mathes  had  dreamed  that  fate  had 
meant  them  for  one  another.  She  had 
long  ago  given  up  the  thoughts  of 
knights  in  armor. 

Her  horror  deepened  into  frantic 
desperation  as  she  looked  at  Clara's 
impassive  face. 


"Clara,"  she  offered  falteringly. 
"Y-you  said  that  you  wouldn't  mind 
making  the  evening  dress,  in  Home 
Economics,  only  your  mother  thought 
you  couldn't  afford  the  material.  You 
really  should  make  it  and  I'd  be  glad 
to  furnish — " 

"Oh,  for  Pete's  sake!"  Clara  shifted 
her  books.  "There  you  go  again !  I'm 
trying  to  tell  you  I'm  sick  of  it.  Listen," 
she  said  not  unkindly.  "Get  wise  to 
yourself.  Oh,  I  know,  that  because  the 
boys  don't  whistle  at  me.  and  I'm  not 
always  writing  notes  and  giggling  with 
the  other  girls,  you  kidded  yourself  into 
thinking  you  were  being  nice  to  me. 
But  if  I  wanted  to  be  that  kind  of  a 
girl,  1  would.  I  want  to  be  a  doctor. 
And  I  can't  waste  my  time  on  you.  I 
think  you're  silly,  and  you  think  I'm 
queer.  But  I'm  going  to  get  what  I 
want,  and  you — " 

"Clara!"  Miss  Mathes  interrupted. 
But  nothing  like  this  had  ever  happened 
to  her  before.  Clara  might  have  been  a 
mocking  devil,  in  middy  and  skirt.  She 
heard  her  voice  go  queer  and  loud.  "All 
right,"  she  was  saying.  "I  do  think 
you're  queer.  I  don't  understand  you. 
I  think  you're  a  hard  cruel  child,  and 
— but  maybe  young  people  are.  Maybe 


they  just  haven't  learned  how  you'd 
better  appreciate  any  kind  of  kindness. 
They  haven't  had  time  to  find  out  they 
won't  get  what  they  want,  just  because 
they  want  it,  and  get  frightened.  Maybe 
they'll  learn  pretending  is — " 

"Hogwash!"  The  steely  look  was  I 
back    in    Clara's    eyes.    "A  person 
shouldn't  be  a  sap  all  his  life.  That's 
what  you — " 

"Yes,  that's  what  I  am.  I'm  scared  of 
every  las"t  one  of  you.  I  wasn't  cut  out 
to  be  a  teacher,  and  I  hate  it.  But  if  I 
didn't  pretend  I  liked  it.  I'd  starve!" 
Miss  Mathes'  voice  was  rising  hyster- 
ically, and  she  tried  to  remember  that 
the  mascara  on  her  eyelashes  would 
run.  if  she  cried,  and  that  she  was  mak- 
ing a  fool  of  herself,  trying  to  explain. 
"But  I  think  I  z\.-oidd  make  your  Uncle 
Amos  a  good  wife."  she  shrilled.  "It 
takes  a  grown  person  to  appreciate 
sympathy  and  softness  and,  yes — and 
hypocrisy.  You  couldn't  bear  life,  if — 
she  stopped  abruptly,  before  Clara's 
embarrassed  and  contemptuous  look.  "I 
— I  guess  you'd  better  run  along  home.-' 
she  said.  "I — I  guess  I'm  not  very 
well."  She  turned  away. 

She  hurried  around  the  corner  her 
high  heels  thumping  out  a  kind  of  dirge 
— "The  last  chance  gone — the  last 
chance  gone."  If  Clara  should  repeat 
what  she'd  said,  the  school  board  would 
say  she  was  unfit  to  be  around  young 
people.  And  Amos  Blane — 

She  shivered,  in  her  girlish  fall  coat. 
Clara's  eyes  had  said  she  was  not  only 
a  hypocrite,  but  a  failure,  and  she  had 
never  intended  to  be  either. 

She  was  beside  Amos  Blane's  parked 
car.  before  she  noticed.  He  lifted  his 
hat,  and  his  round  face  creased  in  a 
pleased  grin. 

"H-hello."  he  said  bashfully.  "I 
waited  ...  I  thought  you  might  like  to 
go  some  place  for  supper  this  evening." 
His  face  grew  very  red.  while  Miss 
Mathes  stared  at  him  silently,  like  some- 
one waking  from  sleep  or  trying  to  go 
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hack  to  it.  "I've  got  something  I'd  like 
to  say  to  you,"  he  blurted.  "It  seems 
that  I've  come  to  know  you  so  well, 
these  last  weeks.  W-would  you  like 
to  go  to  supper  some  nice  place — " 

Miss  Mathes  clutched  the  side  of  the 
car  a  moment.  "Why — why,  yes,"  she 
managed.  "I  think  that  would  be 
lovely."  She  took  a  deep  breath,  and 
trilled  her  best  laugh.  "I'd  love  to  hear 
what  you  have  to  say." 

She  spoke  over  the  thunder  of  her 
heart.  There  was  a  solemnity  about 
him,  that  betrayed  his  intention.  His 
dark  eyes  told  her  that  she  was  lovely 
and  dominant  and  fascinating,  and  that 
he  adored  her.  "I  just  can't  imagine 
what  you  want  to  discuss,"  she  said 
coyly.  And  then  she  started.  She  was 
being  a  hypocrite.  She  was — 

And  then  she  smiled  into  Amos 
Blane's  happy  face,  and  allowed  him  to 
help  her  into  the  car.  If  she  hadn't  been 
a  lady,  she  would  have  made  a  tri- 
umphant face  in  the  direction  Clara  had 
gone. 

— Blanche  Huddleston 
*    *  * 

THE  DREAMER 

While  musing  long  ago  beside  the  sea, 
He  built  a  house  and  thought  of  it  no 
more! 

But  yesterday  when  walking  on  the 
shore, 

His  memory  gave  it  birth:  and  he  could 
see 

The  youth  who  had  admired  with 
ecstasy, 

A  mansard  roof  and  panelled  oaken 
door, 

Over   whose   threshold    many  years 
before, 

A  bride  and  he  had  passed  in  fantasy. 

If  men  recall  the  joys  they  once 

possessed, 
When  prompted  by  a  glass  of  sparkling 

wine; 

Then  so  does  he  at  memory's  behest, 
Relive  the  dreams  once  thought  to  be 
divine; 

For  though  his  house  had  never  known 
a  guest, 

His  fancy  peoples  it  at  life's  decline. 
G.  V.  Kenyon-Ashendon 
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Tom  Smithfield,  fifty-year  old  di- 
rector of  Dixon  Incorporated,  gazed 
non-commitally  at  a  young,  well- 
groomed  man  who  sat  rather  nervous- 
ly in  the  chair  in  front  of  his  desk. 

"Really,  Mr.  Smithfield,  my  ideas 
for  your  corporation  can  do  very  con- 
crete things  for  your  business.  I  want 
to  work  for  Dixon  and  I'm  sure  that 
my  association  with  the  company  will 
be  mutually  helpful."  The  young  man 
relaxed  slightly  as  though  he  had 
rested  his  case. 

Tom  thumbed  through  the  well- 
planned  portfolio  that  the  young  man 
had  placed  before  him.  He  smiled  to 
himself.  The  young  men  nowadays  had 
a  much  smoother  approach  to  the  ex- 
ecutives who  did  the  hiring  and  firing. 
He  remembered  all  of  the  sage  advice 
that  personnel  directors  handed  out  to 
aspiring  job  hunters.  How  they  must 
first  evaluate  themselves  and  then  tell 
the  prospective  employer  how  the  ap- 
plicant would  be  an  asset  to  the  firm. 
Tom  Smithfield  had  handed  out  much 
of  the  same  advice.  The  man  who 
wanted  a  job  must  first  sell  himself. 
"W  ell,  Mr.  Ayres,  you  seemed  to  have 
given  much  thought  to  the  plans  in 
this  book." 

The  young  man  leaned  forward 
eagerly.  "I  spent  many  a  night  try- 
ing to  figure  out  ways  to  increase 
Dixon's  business."  He  smiled,  "Mr. 
Smithfield,  I  do  need  the  job.  Truth- 
fully. I'm  just  about  desperate — my 
wife  has  just  given  birth  to  another 
little  Robert  Ayres  and,  well,  you 
know  how  it  is  .  .  ." 

Tom  Smithfield  knew  how  it  was. 
Tom  had  been  in  a  similar  position 
at  one  time.  His  wife  had  just  given 
birth  to  the  fourth  Smithfield,  but 
his  wife  never  recovered  from  the 
ordeal.  Medicine  hadn't  advanced  so 
well  at  that  time.  Child-birth  was 
dangerous.  He  felt  a  strange  tug- 
ging on  his  heart.  He  remembered 
the  look  on  Margaret's  face  as  she 
lay  on  the  hospital  cot.  She  had  taken 
bis  band  and  in  a  weak  voice  begged 
him  to  take  care  of  the  little  chil- 
dren. He  could  still  remember  the 
smell  of  the  ether  and  even  though 


they  were  in  a  small  room,  Margaret 
had  seemed  so  far  from  him.  He 
couldn't  quite  realize  that  she  was 
dying  and  for  days  later  the  vacuum 
in  his  life  seemed  unreal  and  he 
waited  expectantly  for  her  to  walk- 
in  the  door.  But,  one  day,  the  awful 
realization  came  full  blast  into  his 
heart  and  the  cries  of  the  children 
seemed  to  twist  his  very  soul. 

Responsibility  came  easy  to  Tom 
Smithfield.  His  promise  to  Margaret 
had  to  be  fulfilled.  The  children  were 
his  and  his  love  for  them  was  un- 
bounded ;  but  love  neither  provided 
food  or  shelter  and  Tom  knew  that 
regardless  of  the  difficulty  in  finding 
a  position  he  must  try. 

He  tried  all  of  the  usual  means  of 
job-finding,  but  a  minor  slump  in 
business  closed  all  doors  to  him.  His 
savings  were  meager  and  by  now 
they  were  just  about  eaten  up.  One 
night  when  he  had  returned  home 
his  oldest  daughter  ran  to  him.  Her 
eyes  reflected  a  terrible  fear.  "Dad, 
something's  wrong  with  Wanda !" 

He  entered  the  bedroom  swiftly. 
"Call  Doctor  Roberts !"  He  placed  a 
cooling  hand  on  his  daughter's  fev- 
ered forehead.  "Everything  will  be 
all  right,  darling."  He  tried  to  re- 
strain his  trembling  hand.  "Every- 
thing will  be  all  right." 

But  everything  was  not  all  right. 
Diphtheria  silently  stole  two  of  his 
daughters.  He  washed  that  he  had 
someone  to  turn  to  .  .  .  an  uncle,  a 
brother  or  even  a  home  for  children, 
but  his  promise  to  Margaret  made 
him  relentlessly  pound  the  office 
doors  and  employment  windows  in 
search  of  work. 

Finally,  in  desperation,  he  con- 
tacted an  orphanage.  Yes,  they 
would  take  the  remaining  children 
from  his  hands.  Certainly,  the  chil- 
dren would  get  good  homes  with 
nice  families,  but  he  must  not  ever 
contact  his  children  again,  those 
were  the  conditions  set  down  in  the 
rules  of  the  institution.  A  strange 
feeling  stole  over  him  as  he  heard 
those  words.  Margaret  was  calling 
to  him.  He  wanted  to  take  his  two 


daughters  and  rush  from  the  cold 
looking  building,  but  he  knew  that 
he  was  licked.  He  could  not  provide 
for  them.  He  signed  the  papers  and 
without  turning  back  strode  from 
the  building. 

That  night,  he  prayed  long  and 
earnestly.  He  called  upon  Heaven  to 
care  for  his  two  daughters.  He  won- 
dered if  Margaret  would  understand 
how  hard  he  had  tried.  He  prayed 
that  she  would.  The  next  day,  after 
a  morning  of  refusals,  he  counted  the 
last  few  coins  in  his  pocket.  Just 
enough  for  two  meals — or  one  excel- 
lent meal  at  Charby's.  Charby's  was 
located  in  the  Wall  Street  district. 
Most  of  the  high  time  investors  and 
brokers  ate  their  noon-time  meals 
there.  But  Charby's  was  more  than  a 
business  man's  lunchery,  it  was 
noted  for  its  very  excellent  meals 
and  many  gourmets  found  time  in 
their  searches  for  fine  food  to  end 
up  at  Charby's.  Tom  had  always 
wanted  to  eat  there.  He  would  have 
one  more  good  meal  and  then, 
well  .  .  . 

He  ate  there,  but  the  man  across 
the  table  from  him  was  Dixon. 
Dixon  wanted  a  man  with  new  ideas. 
He  was  cursing  his  bad  luck  in  find- 
ing such  a  man,  and  right  then  and 
there  Tom  outlined  a  project  on  the 
tablecloth.  He  was  hired  on  the  spot. 

Tom  wondered  about  the  young 
man  before  him.  "How  is  your  wife, 
Mr.  Ayres?" 

"She's  not  doing  very  well,  sir." 

"If  you  don't  mind  personal  ques- 
tions, what  school  did  your  wife  at- 
tend?" 

"She — she  was  brought  up  in  an 
orphanage." 

"I  see."  Tom  Smithfield  bit  his  lip. 
He  felt  very  depressed.  "Well,  Mr. 
Ayres,"  he  stood  up  and  extended  his 
hand,  "I'd  like  to  do  something  for 
you.  Your  plans,  though  carefully 
constructed,  are  not  entirely  new, 
and,  well,  we're  not  hiring  at  the 
moment.  Please  give  your  name  and 
address  to  my  secretary.  If  we  need 
you  we'll  give  you  a  ring."  He 
watched  the  young  man  leave  the 
office.  If  any  man  deserved  a  break, 
that  young  man  did.  Tom  shrugged 
his  shoulders. 

— Frederick  J.  Nabkey 
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Ant:  CftcUuu^i  by  AutjMAste  linxutet 


The  exhibition  in  the  Print  Depart- 
ment of  the  Boston  Public  Library  for 
May  represents  a  selection  from  the 
complete  work  of  Auguste  Brouet. 
brought  together  by  George  P.  Grig- 
nard  of  Paris,  a  group  which  contains 
over  four  hundred  items  depicting  two 
hundred  and  thirty  different  subjects. 
The  Library  is  fortunate  in  having  this 
famous  French  artist  so  fully  repre- 
sented in  the  Albert  H.  Wiggin  Collec- 
tion. Only  one  other  collection  can 
compare  with  it,  and  this  was  in  the 
possession  of  Eugene  Delatre,  who 
with  his  father,  the  great  printer,  pulled 
most  of  the  impressions  from  Brouet's 
plates.  M.  Delatre  later  sold  it  to  M. 
Bonabeau.  w  ho  brought  out  the  cata- 
logue of  the  artist's  etched  work  in  four 
volumes  in  1923.  The  group  in  the 


Library  has  many  trial  proofs  and  rare 
states.  As  Monsieur  Grignard  wrote  to 
Mr.  Wiggin.  "These  states  are  not  only 
rare  but  also  admirable,  often  far  bet- 
ter artistically,  than  the  finished  article. 
To  a  collector  of  Brouet  they  are  real 
gems  that  no  one  else  can  possess,  ex- 
cept of  course  Brouet  himself." 

Born  in  1872  and  brought  up  in  the 
first  thirteen  years  of  his  life  by  his 
grandmother    near    Paris,  Auguste 


Brouet  joined  his  parents,  simple  work- 
ing people,  in  Montmartre,  where  he 
was  destined  to  find  the  inspiration  and 
atmosphere  for  his  work.  As  a  boy  he 
was  allowed  to  shift  for  himself,  plav- 
ing  and  fighting  with  the  gamins  of  the 
street,  and  along  the  fortifications 
which  surrounded  Paris.  He  had  little 
elementary  schooling  .  and  gained  his 
education  principally  through  expe- 
rience. \\ "hile  still  in  his  early  'teens 
he  was  apprenticed  for  two  years  to 
Delaye,  who  taught  him  the  rudiments 
of  lithography.  He  then  spent  some 
time  with  a  maker  of  musical  instru- 
ments, but  the  work  not  being  to  his 
liking  he  returned  to  lithography  in  the 
atelier  of  Faria.  Here  he  learned  much 
in  the  use  of  the  crayon  in  the  design- 
ing and  drawing  of  covers  for  music. 


'j 


In  his  free  hours  he  frequented  the 
studio  of  a  little-known  artist,  Eugene 
Ouignolot.  in  the  Batignolles  section 
of  Paris.  Quignolot  was  an  excellent 
instructor,  for  several  of  his  pupils 
made  reputations.  For  a  while  Brouet 
studied  at  the  Beaux-Arts,  and  later 
with  Alfred  Delauney  and  Gustav 
Moreau.  Up  to  this  period  he  worked 
almost  entirely  with  paint  and  lithog- 
raphy. It  was  not  until  he  was  intro- 


duced to  etching  that  he  really  found 
the  medium  in  which  he  could  best  ex- 
press his  unusual  talent. 

Brouet  was  sixteen  years  old  when 
he  made  his  first  etching,  and  it  is  re- 
markable that  he  had  any  success  at  all 
considering  the  materials  he  used.  This 
initial  attempt  resulted  in  the  charm- 
ing Lcs  Petits  Joueurs  de  Des.  It  was 
made  on  a  scrap  of  zinc  gutter-pipe 
with  a  ground  of  floor  wax  (pure  bees' 
wax).  The  plate  was  etched  in  one 
biting  of  the  acid  and,  although  one  is 
reminded  of  Rembrandt,  the  youthful 
debutant  was  supposed  to  have  been 
completely  unaware  of  the  Dutch  mas- 
ter's existence. 

After  an  interval  of  military  train- 
ing, etching  became  Brouet's  one  ob- 
session. He  purchased  a  second-hand 
press  at  the  Foire  a  la  Ferraillc  and 
was  now  well-equipped  to  develop  his 
ability.  Meanwhile  he  had  to  earn  his 
living,  which  he  did  by  making  colored 
engravings,  mostly  copies  of  paintings 
by  Rembrandt,  Whistler,  and  Corot. 
A  few  small  plates  done  during  visits 
to  Rouen,  Pont-de-lArche,  and  Moret 
were  the  first  original  efforts  which 
displayed  his  creative  talent,  and  these 
were  stepping  stones  to  those  subjects 
on  the  rue  Lepic,  rue  des  Abesses.  rue 
Revoke,  along  the  fortifications,  and 
at  the  Marclie  aux  Puces,  for  which  he 
was  to  receive  international  recogni- 
tion. Here  he  found  itinerant  hawkers, 
organ-grinders,  butchers,  gypsies  and 
stalls  of  bric-a-brac,  furniture,  and 
shoddy  merchandise  of  every  descrip- 
tion. Here  he  met  the  characters  of  his 
compositions,  all  indelibly  marked  by 
poverty.  However.  Brouet's  interpre- 
tations of  their  daily  life  do  not  call  for 
sympathy :  strangely  enough,  they  por- 
tray little  sorrow  but  rather  a  natural 
manner  of  existence,  with  no  thought 
of  social  inequality.  His  people  accept 
their  miseries  with  fatalism  and  resig- 
nation, with  the  philosophy  of  living 
one's  life  as  it  comes. 

Brouet's  reputation  was  not  made 
through  his  participation  in  exhibi- 
tions. In  fact,  the  first  showing  of  his 
work  in  1922 — mostly  small  plates 
done  with  a  quick  and  well-handled 
point  in  the  painter-like  manner — at 
the  Barbazanes  Gallery  in  Paris  in- 
cluded the  efforts  of  many  years. 

The  small  plates  are  valuable  docu- 


Etch'mg  Camp  Amcricahi  Auguste  Brouet 
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And  so  is  (Communique,  fra- 
grance that  helps  hair  stay  romantic! 
at  better  cosmetic  counters 
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meats  in  fluent  and  easy  drawing. 
Start,  if  you  will,  with  Le  Joueur 
d'Orgue,  Le  Marchand  au  Panier,  Le 
Raccommodeur  de  Porcelaine,  or  Le 
Marchand  de  Ferraille.  These  simple 
men  at  their  trades  are  shown  with 
their  stooped  bodies,  moving  with  slow 
and  heavy  gait,  and  the  daily  misery 
imprinted  on  their  faces.  Yet,  the  un- 
certainty of  their  lives  does  not  awaken 
in  them  anything  but  the  fatigue  of 
accustomed  labor.  In  the  larger  plates 
of  La  Marchande  de  Legumes,  La 
Bouchcrie,  Le  Fournil,  Concierge,  Rue 
Lcpic,  Marchand  de  Gui,  Coin  de 
Cour,  Ave.  Clichy,  and  Marchand  de 
Moitron  the  artist  grasps  his  greater 
possibilities  with  fuller  accomplish- 
ment. 

Another  phase  of  Brouet's  graphic 
expression  consists  of  his  pleasing 
studies  of  dancers  and  the  ballet.  His 
ability  of  observation  and  his  admirable 
treatment  of  light  and  shade  are  mani- 
fest in  Danseuse  s'Jiabillant  dans  une 
Logc,  Danseuses  Assises  par  Terre, 
Des  Danseuses,  Ballet  de  Sylvia, 
Danseuses  dans  la  Loge  de  L'Opera, 
Le  Ballet,  and  La  Bonne  de  Danseuse. 
Of  all  the  inspired  plates  of  gypsies, 
the  large  oblong  plate  of  La  Caravane 
is  perhaps  the  best.  A  broken-down 
horse  is  drawing  a  cart  laden  with  all 
kinds  of  objects,  upon  which  are 
perched  the  head  of  the  family  and  his 
youngest  child.  Leading  the  procession 
are  the  ragged  children  and  women. 
There  are  many  other  records  of  these 
colorful  people,  of  which  Les  Bohe- 
miens,  and  Le  Racommodeur  de 
Chaises  should  be  especially  men- 
tioned. 

The  large  Cirque  Finder,  Cirque 
Ambulant,  Les  Saltimbanques,  and 
Fratcllini  extend  Brouet's  talent,  re- 
vealing what  treasures  of  wit,  humor, 
and  mischief  can  issue  from  his  hand. 
Our  youthful  memories  of  those  rare 
moments  are  reborn  at  the  sight  of 
these  excellent  pictures.  As  the  Fra- 
tellini  brothers  have  immortalized 
their  art,  so  has  Brouet  made  lasting 
records  of  them.  The  expert  use  of 
roulette  and  etching  employed  through- 
out his  graphic  work,  has  seldom  been 
more  advantageous.  In  these  particular 
plates  it  produces  a  nervous  tension 
in  an  atmosphere  of  half-light. 

Arthur  W.  Heintzelman 
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Instead  of  becoming  dimmer,  as  it 
might  reasonably  be  expected  to  do  as 
summer  inexorably  approaches,  the 
brightness  of  the  night  life  scene  con- 
tinues to  blaze  on.  climbing  to  new- 
heights  all  the  time.  Top  artists  are  ap- 
pearing in  all  the  hotel  rooms  and  night 
clubs  and  giving  the  customers  a  very 
fine  time  indeed.  The  quality  of  the 
dance  music  is  superb,  setting  a  per- 
fect background  for  entertainment  or 
romance,  as  you  prefer.  So  let's  not 
waste  any  time,  but  get  around  to  see 
what  there  is  to  be  seen  and  heard. 

The  Maribel  Yinson-Guy  Owen  In- 
timate Ice  Review  at  the  Copley  Plaza's 


Oval  Room  has  been  giving  record 
breaking  performances.  The  manage- 
ment, acceding  to  the  demand  of  the 
public,  has  decided  to  hold  this  show 
over  until  May  24th,  and  a  very  wise 
decision  has  been  made.  The  headliners 
are  supported  by  Lillian  Tribby.  Chet 
Xelson.  Sylvia  Harris.  Margo  Moore, 
W  innie  Magee  and  Diana  Stinson. 

This  Ice  Review  is  one  of  the  best 
ever.  Daringly  original  choreography  is 
combined  with  clever  costuming  to  pre- 
sent an  eye-appealing  show.  The  qual- 
ity of  the  skating  is  right  straight  out 
of  the  top  drawer.  Being  confined  to  a 
miniature    rink,    the    skaters  display 


1Ue  <2ood  AdmitO*^ 

(The  War  Food  Administration  is  advertising  in  the  car  cards  of  the  Boston 
Elevated,  urging  people  to  eat  bigger  breakfasts  and  lunches,  and  using  the  slogan, 
"You  work  like  a  horse,  don't  eat  like  a  bird. ") 

The  Food  Administrator  is  a  very  thoughtful  guy; 
He's  watchful  of  our  welfare,  wants  to  see  that  you  and  I 
Haz'e  vitamins  and  victuals  that  we  need  to  keep  us  spry; 
So  he  sings  his  little  song: 

You  work  like  a  horse,  don't  eat  like  a  bird; 

At  breakfast  make  sure  you're  tcr//  fed; 
DotL')i  a  lumberman's  lunch,  boost  your  dinner  one-third, 
Have  a  snack  before  going  to  bed. 
The  Food  Administrator  is  an  independent  chap. 
If  other  bureaus  disagree,  he  doesn't  give  a  rap. 
If  eating  is  a  problem,  zcell,  it  isn't  in  his  lap. 
So  still  he  croons  along: 

You  work  like  a  horse,  don't  eat  like  a  bird ; 

Give  your  appetite  liberal  scope; 
Put  cream  in  your  coffee,  and — don't  be  absurd — 
Use  plenty  of  butter,  you  dope! 
He  doesn't  seem  to  care  that  while  he  blesses  and  anoints, 
The  O.  P.  A.  thinks  otherwise  and  frowns  on  roasts  and  joints; 
And  if  it  sees  a  shopper  drool,  it  slaps  on  forty  points. 
He  still  exhorts  the  throng: 

You  w'ork  like  a  horse,  don't  eat  like  a  bird ; 

Be  sure  that  your  steak's  an  inch  thick ; 
Don't  sii'oon  at  the  Voice;  cat  hearty's  the  Word; 
Or  don't  you  blame  me  if  you're  sick! 
The  Food  Administrator!  Oh.  I  wonder,  is  he  lean? 
Has  he  been  told  of  shortages.'  or  dined  on  Maine  sardine? 
Or  heard  a  waitress  cheerfully  proclaim,  "It's  margarine?" 
If  so.  maybe  I'm  wrong; 

I  work  like  a  horse,  should  I  eat  like  a  bird? 

Why  not  make  with  the  steak,  but  good? 
Toward  feasts  who  am  I  that  I  shouldn't  be  spurred, 
JVhen  my  government  says  I  should? 

— E.  T-  Schneider 
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great  ingenuity  and  skill  in  their  rou- 
tines. The  cast  is  studded  with  out- 
standing soloists  in  their  field,  so  you're 
assured  of  a  fine  treat.  The  show  is 
presented  twice  nightly  at  7 :45  and 
10:30.  with  a  special  matinee  at  1:15 
on  Saturdays.  Take  the  children  to  the 
Saturday  performance.  They'll  love  it. 

Al  Navarro,  his  saxophone  and  his 
orchestra,  provide  the  music  for  the 
review  and  for  dancing.  Long  a  favorite 
with  Bostonians,  Al  recently  was  given 
an  honorable  discharge  from  the  Navy. 
He  replaces  Harry  Greene,  who  has 
been  inducted  into  the  service.  Betty 
Mooney  does  the  vocals,  and  the  com- 
bination continues  the  fine  standard  of 
music  which  we  have  come  to  expect 
in  the  Oval  Room. 

Carl  Brisson,  one  of  the  top  singers 
of  the  day,  is  currently  delighting  the 
patrons  in  the  Terrace  Room  at  the 
Hotel  Statler.  Brisson  has  had  an  inter- 
esting career,  starting  out  as  a  profes- 
sional fighter  under  the  name  of  Carl 
Peterson,  the  Fighting  Dane.  He  went 
from  the  ring  to  ballroom  dancing, 
touring  with  his  sister  as  his  partner 
and  dancing  in  every  European  capital. 
From  the  dance  floor,  he  went  into 
musical  comedy,  and  has  finally  be- 
come established  as  a  romantic  singer 
who  makes  the  feminine  heart  sit  up 
and  take  notice.  He  has  introduced 
such  song  hits  as  "Cocktails  for  Two" 
and  "The  Isle  of  Capri"  during  a  night 
club  tour  which  has  included  all  the 
smart  spots  on  the  globe.  No  matter 
what  type  of  song  he  sings,  his  charm 
is  irresistible.  We  suggest  you  take 
yourself  right  over  to  the  Terrace 
Room  and  lend  an  ear. 

While  you're  there,  you'll  enjoy  the 
extremely  danceable  music  of  Garwood 
Van.  A  well  known  musician  on  the 
west  coast.  Van  has  already  won  the 
approval  of  Boston's  smart  set.  No 
matter  what  your  preference — waltz, 
rhumba  or  fox  trot,  this  aggregation 
will  play  it  for  you  in  a  manner  to 
suit  the  most  discriminating. 

The  swank  and  expensive  Satire 
Room  at  the  Hotel  Fensgate  is  another 
spot  for  your  must-visit  list.  In  inti- 
mate surroundings,  you'll  be  served 
superlative  entertainment  and  fine  din- 
ners which  have  already  won  the  spot 
a  terrific  following.  Follow  the  crowds 
to  the  Satire  Room  and  you  can't  go 


wrong. 

The  intimate  Myles  Standish  Cock- 
tail Lounge  is  another  spot  for  your 
favorable  attention.  Paul  Weber  and 
his  dancing  fingers  on  the  electric  or- 
gan alternate  with  Kay  Cody  and  her 
"Music  Sweet  and  Swing"  on  the  harp. 
Miss  Cody  is  an  accomplished  harpist 
and  pianist.  Until  recently,  she  was 
with  the  Merry  Widow  company,  and 
has  also  played  with  outstanding  bands. 
Her  appearance  in  the  Myles  Standish 
lounge  is  an  innovation  in  Boston  night 
life. 

Choice  liquors  and  fine  service  are 
a  feature  here  as  well.  The  entertain- 
ment is  continuous  from  5  P.  M.  until 


i 


closing  time. 

The  Hotel  Avery's  Cameo  Room  is 
different  in  that  you  will  find  no  show 
here.  But  an  unusual  feature  is  the 
guest-participating  dancing  fun.  The 


emphasis  here  is  on  good  music,  pro- 
vided by  Tommy  Carr's  small  orches- 
tra, which  is  among  the  hottest  in 
town. 

Easily  one  of  the  most  unusual  rooms 
in  town  is  the  Hotel  Bradford's  Circus 
Room.  The  room  has  circus  wagons,  a 
midway,  a  side-show — in  fact,  all  the 
trimmings  of  a  real  circus,  complete 
with  fierce  animals  to  look  down  upon 
you.  The  perennial  Boston  favorites, 
Goody  Godelle  and  Herb  Lewis  pro- 
vide the  continuous  entertainment,  to- 
gether with  other  acts.  This  room  is 
open  daily  and  Sunday  from  4  P.  M. 
and  you  can  always  count  on  finding 
the  mostest  of  the  bestest  here. 


The  V  Room  at  the  Hotel  Lenox  is 
another  attractive  and  intimate  cock- 
tail lounge.  Bob  Hardy  and  his  band 
give  out  with  the  music  for  dancing. 
.Miss  Lucille,  holder  of  the  Miss  Mas- 
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sachusetts  title,  provides  the  vocals. 
Entertainment  here  too  is  continuous 
after  8,  but  the  room  is  open  earlier. 

At  the  Hotel  Essex  is  Billy  Payne, 
famous  master  of  ceremonies.  This 
show  features  such  well-known  person- 
alities as  Ruth  Carey,  Boston's  sweet 
songbird,  vocalist  Les  Parker  and  Mil- 
ton George's  orchestra. 

Boston's  most  exclusive  club,  the 
Max  fair,  is  currently  featuring  Artini 
and  Consuello,  ballroom  specialist  and 
other  stellar  acts.  On  May  16th,  Mitzi 
Green  comes  in  to  headline  a  new  all- 
star  show.  Miss  Green  is  the  lovely 
young  star  who  has  appeared  in  such 
shows  as  "Babe  in  Arms."  Don  Dud- 
ley's orchestra  plays  for  dancing. 

The  Cocktail  Lounge  at  the  Mayfair 
continues  to  supply  pleasant  evenings 
with  continuous  entertainment. 

On  May  13th,  a  new  show  comes  to 
Boston's  famous  theater  restaurant,  the 
Latin  Quarter.  Those  famous  stars  of 
stage,  screen  and  radio,  the  Radio  Aces, 
bring  their  famous  impersonations  of 
famous  personalities  here.  On  the  bill 
with  them  will  be  Duval,  internation- 
ally known  magician  and  Ladd  Lyon, 
with  his  Lesson  in  Levity.  Don  Arden's 
dance  beauties  complete  the  shows, 
which  take  place  at  7:30  and  10:30. 

The  Tozvn  House  offers  quiet  sur- 
roundings for  distinguished  diners. 
Opposite  the  Plymouth  Theater,  it  is 
a  favorite  eating  place  of  stage,  screen 
and  radio  stars,  which  speaks  well  for 
its  fine  food.  This  spot  is  open  for 
luncheon  and  supper  as  well,  and 
serves  choice  liquors.  In  the  Cocktail 
Lounge,  Neil  Phillips,  famous  popular 
pianist  entertains  nightly. 

One  of  the  newest  contenders  for 
your  attention  in  the  night  club  field 
is  the  Copley  Terrace,  located  a  few 
steps  up  Huntington  Avenue  froni  Cop- 
ley Square.  Paul  Freniere  is  the  sing- 
ing master  of  ceremonies.  Paul  Stuart 
and  his  orchestra  play  for  dancing 
from  7  o'clock  on.  To  add  the  final 
touches  for  your  enjoyment,  Priscilla 
Howe  sings  very  prettily  indeed.  A 
special  feature  of  this  club  is  the  Sun- 
day  shows,  which  take  place  at  8  and 
10  P.  M.  Week  nights,  the  shows  go 
on  at  8:15  and  10:15  P.  M. 

— G.  C.  M.- 


As  of  this  writing,  the  town  is  sobering 
up  after  a  terrific  binge  of  the  lyric 
drama  from  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Association.  It  was  very  nice  while  it 
lasted,  even  though  12  performances 
are  a  lot  of  opera  to  absorb  in  a  space 
of  10  days. 

Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  H.  Wendell 
Endicott  and  his  colleagues  of  the 
Boston  Opera  Association  directorate, 
the  repertory  sung  at  the  Boston  Opera 
House  this  year  was  much  more  inter- 
esting and  varied  than  usual.  After  all, 
a  local  "season"  in  which  you  can  hear 
such  rarities  as  Norma,  Parsifal  and 
Pclleas  and  Melisandc ,  is  really  some- 
thing out  of  the  ordinary. 

From  Zinka  Milanov  in  the  title 
role  of  Norma  on  opening  night.  I 
never  before  had  heard  such  excellent 
singing.  The  vibrato  that  once  marred 
the  soprano's  velvety  voice  is  now 
gone.  She  sang  that  wondrously  diffi- 
cult air  of  Bellini,  Casta  diva,  with 
extraordinary  beauty  of  tone  and  style, 
and  her  technic  was  thoroughly  poised. 
Frederick  Jagel  was  the  Pollione  and 
Jennie  Tourel,  making  her  local  opera- 


tic  debut,  the  Adalgisa.  Miss  Tourel 
is  known  here  as  an  admirable  singer; 
she  must  have  been  having  an  off  night, 
because  her  singing  was  not  her  best. 

Xext  night  we  had  a  mediocre  per- 
formance of  Tristan  and  Isolde,  with 
Helen  Traubel  and  Arthur  Carron  in 
the  title  roles  singing  carefully  and  all 
that,  but  hardly  proving  themselves 
equal  to  these  major  Wagnerian  parts. 
The  Brangaene  of  Kerstin  Thorborg, 
the  King  Marke  of  Alexander  Kipnis, 
and  the  conducting  of  Erich  Leinsdorf 
were  the  bright  spots  of  the  evening. 

Patrice  Munsel  made  her  Boston 
debut  a  few  days  earlier  and  in  a  dif- 
ferent part  than  we  had  expected.  Be- 
cause Lily  Pons  was  in  France.  Miss 
Munsel  jumped  into  the  wedding  gown, 
fioriture  and  mental  aberrations  of 
Lucy  of  Lammermoor,  and  covered 
herself  with  much  credit.  Miss  Mun- 
sel's  voice  is  exceptional  and  she  is 
very  talented  although  not  a  fully  ma- 
tured artist.  A  few  nights  later  she  re- 
newed the  impression  as  Rosina  in 
The  Barber  of  Scz-ille. 

Parsifal  brought  Emery  Darcy  in 
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the  title  role.  The  young  man  had  cre- 
ated a  stir  in  New  York  last  season 
when  he  substituted  for  Lauritz  Mel- 
choir  in  the  role.  He  is  a  tenor  of  ring- 
ing voice,  musical  intelligence  and  good 
stage  presence,  and  conceivably  would 
do  well  with  the  Siegfrieds  and  Tristan. 
Likewise  new  here  was  Miss  Thor- 
borg's  Kundry,  a  role  which,  though 
usually  considered  the  property  of  so- 
pranos, ranges  low  and  benefits  by 
the  contralto  timbre  of  the  Thorborg 
voice.  Martial  Singher,  appearing  in 
place  of  Herbert  Janssen  (whose  ill- 
ness prevented  him  from  singing  here 
at  all)  was  a  pleasant  surprise.  For  a 
singer  associated  with  French  roles, 
Mr.  Singher  delivered  an  Amfortas  in 
superb  Wagnerian  style.  Mr.  Kipnis 


was  a  noble  Gurnemanz.  and  Walter 
Olitzki  a  better-than-usual  Klingsor. 

Emil  Cooper,  who  conducted  Parsi- 
fal as  well  as  Pelleas  and  Melisande 
was  a  little  disappointing  somehow 
missing  the  essential  inwardness  of 
both.  Yet  he  kept  the  long  first  act  of 
Parsifal  going  comparatively  briskly. 
Pelleas  and  Melisande  had  much  to 
recommend  it  in  the  acting  of  Bidu 
Sayao  as  Melisande,  the  singing  and 
acting  of  Mr.  Singher  as  Pelleas,  and 
the  Arkel  of  Mr.  Kipnis.  Lawrence 
Tibbett,  as  Golaud,  was  good,  too. 

Don  Giovanni,  with  Bruno  Walter 
again  in  the  pit,  was  a  high  spot.  Ezio 
Pinza's  Don  Giovanni  is  unforgettable 
and  so  is  the  Leporello  of  Salvatore 
Baccaloni.  From  the  others  came  good 
if  not  memorable  performances :  Flor- 


ence Kirk  as  Donna  Anna.  Eleanor 
Steber  as  Donna  Elvira.  Charles  Kull- 
man  as  Don  Ottavio,  and  so  on. 

Illness  cheated  us  of  hearing  George 
Szell  conduct  The  Mastersingers  of 
Nuremberg,  which  would  have  been 
his  first  operatic  appearance  here.  Paul 
Breisach  took  over,  and  contributed  a 
vigorous  if  orchestrally  heavv  perform- 
ance. 

Serge  Koussevitzky  has  introduced 
to  us  at  the  Boston*  Symphony  concerts, 
Randall  Thompson's  The  Testament  of 
Freedom,  with  the  aid  of  the  Harvard 
Glee  Club.  The  work  is  a  setting  of 
prose  writings  by  Thomas  Jefferson 
done  in  a  plain,  austere  and  diatonic 
style  that  is  good  for  the  Jeffersonian 
sentiments  involved.  On  the  same  pro- 
gram came  a  repetition  of  Shostako- 
vich's Eighth  Symphony  which  to  me 
is  long-winded,  irritating  and  a  bore. 

Mr.  Koussevitzky  surpassed  his 
own  reading  of  Beethoven's  Ninth 
Symphony  when  he  conducted  the 
work  at  Symphony  Hall  for  the  benefit 
of  the  American  Red  Cross.  The  con- 
cert was  under  sponsorship  of  the  Bos- 
ton Retail  Trade  Board,  and  was 
shifted  from  the  Boston  Garden  to 
the  orchestra's  home  auditorium.  It 
brought  $10,000  to  the  Red  Cross,  ac- 
cording to  Charles  H.  Watkins.  chair- 
man of  that  organization's  special 
events  committee.  All  artist>  gave 
their  services. 

The  choruses  were  those  of  the  Har- 
vard Glee  Club  and  Radcliffe  Choral 
Society,  superbly  trained  by  G.  Wallace 
Woodworth.  and  the  soloists,  all  from 
the  Metropolitan  Opera,  were  Eleanor 
Steber.  soprano ;  Kerstin  Thorborg. 
contralto;  John  Garris.  tenor  (substi- 
tuting for  Kurt  Baum.  who  had  laryn- 
gitis), and  Norman  Cordon,  bass.  This 
was  the  best  quartet  in  the  Beethoven 
Ninth  I  have  ever  heard,  both  in  the 
quality  of  individual  performances  and 
the  balance  between  the  four  voices. 

Pianist  Rudolf  Serkin,  playing  Bee- 
thoven's Pathetic  Sonata,  Carnival  by 
Schumann,  and  other  works,  closed  the 
1944-45  Celebrity  Series  of  Aaron 
Richmond,  at  Symphony  Hall.  In  mem- 
ory of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  Mr. 
Serkin  performed  the  Funeral  March 
on  the  Death  of  a  Hero  from  the  A- plat 
Sonata.  Op.  26.  by  Beethoven. 

Cyrus  W.  Dirgin 
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For  Bright  Morning  Taste... 

"YYTITH  your  first  sip  you'll  begin  to  appre- 
**  ciate  the  "Bright  Morning  Taste"  of 
Schenley  Reserve.  Every  drop  is  pre-war 
whiskey  blended  with  choice  American  grain 
neutral  spirits.  Enjoy  the  famous  "Bright 
Morning  Taste"  of  Schenley  Reserve,  soon! 

*BLENDED  WHISKEY  86  PROOF.  THE  STRAIGHT  WHISKIES   IN  THIS  PRODUCT  ARE  5  YEARS  OR  MORE  OLD; 
40^  STRAIGHT  WHISKEY,  60%  GRAIN  NEUTRAL  SPIRITS.  SCHENLEY  DISTILLERS  CORP.,  N.  Y.  C. 

BUY  MORE  THAN   EVER  BEFORE  —  IN  THE  7TH  WAR  LOAN 


liecuttif,  lieac&n:  A/ecu  P&i^usne, 


Helena  Rubinstein's  White  Flame  per- 
fume,  a   fragrance    of  exaltation. 


This  is  the  Story  of  GriGri,  a  lovely 
new  fragrance  by  Weil.  GriGri  is  pro- 
nounced Gree  Gree,  and  sounds  a  bit 
like  the  love  call  of  a  lonely  little  cricket 
lost  in  the  ecstatic  contemplation  of  a 
dew  drop,  doesn't  it?  However.  GriGri 
has  more  than  just  a  charming  name  to 
recommend  it.  The  fragrance  itself  is 
warm,  mellow,  with  a  promise  of  things 
to  come.  Parfums  Weil  has  given  us 
Cobra,  Zibeline,  and  now  GriGri ! 

Strawberry  and  Cream 
Fashion  prophets  have  been  forecast- 
in  for  some  time  that  "new  look"  for 
the  summer — fresh,  well-scrubbed  and 
pretty — a  kind  of  wholesome  glamour. 
This  has  inspired  Richard  Hudnut  to 
create  a  Strawberry  and  Cream  make- 
up— Strawberry,  a  new  DuBarry  lip- 
stick shade,  a  ripe,  rosy  red,  the  color  of 
sun-warmed  strawberries,  and  Cream — 
a  new  tint  in  DuBarry  face  powder,  the 
rich  color  of  heavy  pre-war  cream. 
Strawberry  and  Cream  make-up  has  a 
natural  affinity  to  the  season's  fashion- 
able colors.  You'll  like  the  combination. 

Perfume  for  the  Purse 
A  bird  in  the  hand  it  has  been  said,  is 
worth  two  in  the  bush,  and  a  small 
flacon  of  perfume  in  your  handbag  is 
sometimes  worth  far  more  to  you  at  a 
very  special  moment  than  a  big  bottle 
of  perfume  sitting  home  in  splendor  on 
your  dressing  table.  Faberge  has  real- 
ized this  and  evolved  a  special  little  per- 
fume flacon,  deliberately  designed  for 
purse  toting  and  for  away-from-home 
perfume  use.  It  is  a  miniature  of  the 


Faberge  streamlined  flacons  with  a  safe 
screw-on  cap  and  a  cleverly  constructed 
leakproof  opening — you  have  to  tap  it 
against  your  hand  before  it  releases  a 
precious  drop  of  perfume — and  there 
is  no  danger  of  the  perfume  leaking  or 
spoiling  the  lining  of  your  bag.  The 
flacon  holds  a  full  dram  of  perfume  and 
these  Faberge  purse-size  flacons  are 
measured,  fresh  and  fragrant,  to  your 
individual  order,  from  bulk  bottles  at 
department  store  perfume  counters. 
Just  tell  the  salesgirl  which  is  your 
favorite  Faberge  fragrance — Aphro- 
disia,  Straw  Hat,  Chambray,  or  Ti- 
gress ! 

Blending  of  Scents 

Ix  a  spring  when  the  milliners  and 


Saint  or  Sinner?     Adrian  leaves  the 
choice  up  to  you  with  these  two 
inntriguing  fragrances. 

designers  have  turned  their  talents 
to  the  most  feminine  fashions  in 
years — handspan  waists,  softened  con- 
tours, hats  that  are  nothing  more  than 
circlets  of  flowers  or  twists  of  veiling — 
Lucien  Lelong  suggests  his  Jabot 
Cologne,  a  fragrance  as  tender  and  be- 
guiling as  these  fashions  themselves. 
Already  beloved  by  many  women  for 
its  warm  brilliance,  Jabot  promises  to 
become  a  new  favorite  because  it's  so 
completely  right  with  the  clothes 
women  will  be  wearing. 

Jabot  is  a  warm  blending  of  sweet 
and  spicy  scents  into  a  bouquet  that 
is  as  ardent  and  tender  as  a  woman 
will  want  her  fragrance  to  be  this 
spring.  It  is  distinctive  and  heartmelt- 
ing — a  fragrance  a  man  will  remember. 


Xot  too  sweet  for  those  who  like  a 
piquant  scent,  nor  too  dramatic  for  the 
woman  who  likes  a  fragile  fragrance. 
The  woman  who  uses  this  cologne 
wisely  will  wear  it  to  highlight  the 
femininity  of  her  costume — she'll  spray 
it  into  her  gloves,  her  bag.  She'll  use 
it  lavishly  on  her  skin  to  weave  a  deli- 
cious aura  of  fragrance. 

Jabot  Cologne  comes  in  a  shimmer- 
ing gilt-traced  flacon  that  is  as  charm- 
ing and  as  feminine  as  the  scent  itself — 
a  bottle  that  a  woman  will  cherish  for 
her  own  dressing  table. 

Companion  Colors 

La  Cross  has  come  forth  with  two  new 
companion  nail  polish  colors,  In  the 
Red,  and  Out  of  the  Blue.  Almost  every 
woman  needs  at  least  two  nail  polish 
shades — one  on  the  true  red  tones 
(with  just  a  suspicion  of  yellow) — and 
one  with  a  true  blue  undertone  to  wear 
with  pink,  fuschia,  lilac.  The  La  Cross 
new  shades  cover  both  these  needs.  In 
the  Red  is  a  vivid  red  geranium  shade, 
gay  and  glad  with  everything  except 
the  "pink"  family.  Out  of  the  Blue  is 
the  color  of  rich,  red  boysenberries,  a 
deep,  dramatic  grapey  shade  that  is 
grand  with  everything  except  scarlet. 
As  a  team  they  provide  an  interesting 
nail  polish  ensemble  for  your  spring 
and  summer  wardrobe. 

Freshen-Up  Kit 

Kathleen  Mary  Ouixlax  has  per- 
formed a  much-needed  beauty  service 
by  packing  a  wealth  of  her  beauty  aids 
into  a  new  Freshen-Up  Kit  which  con- 
tains all  the  basic  essentials  for  a  fresh, 
lovely  skin.  It  isn't  possible  to  travel 


Lucien  Lelong' s  Jabot  cologne,  tender 
and  beguiling. 
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around  with  the  contents  of  a  dressing 
table,  yet  it  is  impossible  to  have  a 
clean,  clear  skin  and  a  lovely  glowing 
look  when  only  a  superficial  cleansing 
and  a  quigk  change  in  make-up  is  re- 
sorted to  before  going  from  business  to 
an  active  social  life.  That  is  why  you 
will  find  the  Freshen-Up  Kit  such  an 
important  possession.  The  kit  contains 
all  the  basic  Kathleen  Mary  Quinlan 
essentials  you  need  for  a  complete 
beauty  treatment,  and,  best  of  all,  comes 
especially  packed  for  the  normal,  the 
dry  or  super-sensitive,  and  the  oily 
skin.  You  need  not  wonder  which 
creams  or  lotions  you  should  use. 
Kathleen  Mary  Quinlan  has  chosen 
for  you  by  creating  preparations  for 
individual  skin  types.  The  Freshen-Up 
Kit  takes  you  right  through  every  phase 
of  beauty  care  from  cleanser,  freshener, 
softener,  and  special  treatment  creams 
to  foundation,  face  powder  and  hand- 
skin  cream.  It  is  most  attractive  in 
maroon  fabricoid  with  pink  lining. 

White  Flame 

Helena  Rubinstein  perfume.  White 
Flame,  might  have  been  distilled  from 
the  mysterious  fire  of  burning  white 
stars.  It  is  truly  a  perfume  of  exalta- 
tion. Whatever  you  are  wearing, 
wherever  you  are,  in  whatever  mood, 
W  hite  Flame  does  something  to  set  you 
apart  in  an  island  of  enchantment.  And 
you  may  be  quite  sure  it  won't  be  a 
deserted  island ! 


the  elements,  and  apply  it  every  night 
before  you  retire  so  it  may  help  to 
smooth,  and  soothe,  and  help  your  skin 
retain  its  resilience. 


Harriet  Hubbard  Ayer  has  created  Eye 
Cream  to  meet  the  problem  of  dry 
skin  around  the  eyes. 


Strawberry  and  Cream  hat  inspired  by 
the  new  Richard  Hudnut  make-up. 


Eyes  Right 

Change  in  seasons  always  brings  a 
few  beauty  problems  and  not  least 
among  them  is  a  tendency  to  wrinkles 
and  fine  lines  around  the  eyes  induced 
by  excessively  dry  skin.  Do  you  know 
that  dry  skin  is  responsible  for  more 
wrinkles  than  the  passing  of  the  years  ? 
It  is  true,  and  the  eye-encircling  area 
is  the  driest,  most  delicate  area  of  the 
face.  Carefree  laughter  can  become 
finely  etched  lines.  Thoughtful  frown- 
ing, careless  squinting,  a  countless 
number  of  little  facial  habits  will  place 
their  mark  on  the  skin  that  has  become 
too  dry  to  retain  its  youthful  resilience. 
Harriet  Hubbard  Ayer  has  created  a 
new  eye  cream  to  meet  the  problem  of 
tense  lines  around  the  eyes.  You  may 
wear  Eye  Cream,  just  a  dot  carefully 
blended,  by  day  with  your  make-up  to 
protect  the  skin  around  your  eyes  from 


Renoir's  fascinating  My  Alibi. 


Saint  or  Sinner? 

Adrian,  the  Hollywood  designer,  has 
entered  the  realm  of  perfume  with  two 
intriguingly  named  fragrances,  Saint 


and  Sinner.  Adrian  has  been  observing 
women  in  their  daytime  and  evening 
moods  for  years,  and  became  convinced 
that  feminine  loveliness  can  take  on 
varying  personalities — hence  the  Saint 
and  Sinner  interpretations — as  he  has 
so  well  named  these  new  perfumes.  He 
has  studied  the  feminine  personality 
with  meticulous  consideration,  and  feels 
that  every  woman  likes  the  idea  of  be- 
ing a  saint,  to  be  loved  and  adored,  as 
well  as  a  gay,  little  sinner,  dramatic 
and  devote.  The  Saint  and  Sinner  fra- 
grances come  in  a  beautiful  twosome  or 
individually  packaged,  and  also  in 
cologne  essences.  Saint  or  Sinner — ■ 
which  is  your  preference? 

Dainty  and  IVell-Grootned 
It  is  a  little  shocking  to  discover  that 
there  are  still  far  too  many  women  who 
are  blissfully  ignorant  about  the  vital 
role  an  efficient  deodorant  plays  in  the 
life  of  every  woman  who  wants  to  be 
dainty  and  well-groomed.  Actually,  it 
is  as  necessary  to  use  a  deodorant  as  it 
is  a  toothbrush !  And  who  nowadays 
would  think  of  starting  the  day  with- 
out a  thorough  scrubbing  of  the  teeth  ? 
Dorothy  Gray  Deodorant  Cream  can 
make  the  deodorant  habit  pleasant  and 
easy.  It  is  pleasantly  scented  and  its 
creamy  consistency  smooths  under  the 
arms  as  easily  as  any  face  cream — no 
fuss  and  no  bother,  no  waiting  to  dry. 
Remember  to  include  a  good  deodorant 
cream  in  your  list  of  daily  "musts" ! 

Lucky  Seven 

Overglo.  that  wonderful  make-up.  de- 
signed by  the  Westmore  brothers,  has 
added  a  seventh  shade  to  its  popular 
six.  Peach  Buff  is  the  name  of  the  new 
shade  of  this  liquid  cream  foundation. 
Peach  Buff  promises  a  peaches-and- 
cream  complexion  to  even  the  most 
drab  skin.  This  seven  will  be  your 
lucky  number  if  you  have  been  baffled 
by  a  sallow,  lifeless  or  ruddy  skin,  for 
Peach  Buff  Overglo  makes  complete 
the  ladder  of  beautiful  shades  developed 
to  provide  glowing  beauty  for  women. 
Overglo  should  be  used  sparingly. 
Shake  well,  then  remove  the  cap.  Touch 
your  finger  to  the  inside  of  the  cap. 
Using  only  the  amount  on  your  finger- 
tip, place  a  dot  in  the  center  of  each 
cheek,  forehead  and  chin.  Make  cer- 
tain you  work  the  liquid  cream  well 
into  the  litrle  laughter  lines.  Smooth  the 
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foundation  well  over  the  entire  surface 
of  your  face  and  be  sure  to  carry  it 
over  the  chin  and  jawline  to  avoid  any 
line  of  demarcation.  Your  favorite  de- 
partment store  carries  Overglo. 

Tunis  to  Beauty 

Hattie  Carnegie,  well  known  Ameri- 
can designer,  has  turned  her  ingenious 
hand  to  the  creation  of  skin  care  and 
make-up  preparations.  The  skin  pre- 
parations have  been  kept  down  to 
basic  necessities.  There  is  one  cleans- 
ing cream,  suited  either  to  dry  skin 
or  skin  with  oily  areas.  For  brightening 
the  skin  there  is  a  skin  freshener  and 
also  an  astringent.  For  lubricating  and 
conditioning  the  skin,  Hattie  Carnegie 
has  produced  an  emollient  cream,  rich 
in  softening  oils.  An  active  ingredient 
cream  which  contains  natural  estro- 
genic hormones  has  been  created  for  the 
mature  skin,  and  there  is  also  an  eye 
cream.  The  make-up  begins  with  a 
powder  foundation,  a  face  powder  as 
soft  and  beautiful  as  a  sunlit  cloud, 
and  lipstick  and  matching  cream  rouge 
in  a  wide  range  of  shades.  The  jars 
and  bottles  holding  these  intriguing 
preparations  are  as  typical  of  Hattie 
Carnegie  as  a  cut  of  her  latest  spring 
suit. 

ttcautiful  Eyes 

Eves  are  your  most  important  feature. 
The  person  meeting  you  for  the  first 
time  looks  into  your  eyes  and  usually 
creates  his  or  her  impression  by  them. 
And  you  do  want  the  impression  to  be 
good,  don't  you  ?  Fortunately,  eyes 
really  can  be  made  to  look  larger,  more 
luminous,  and  more  beautiful  with 
mascara  on  the  lashes.  Eye  make-up 
should  be  a  part  of  your  make-up  every 
day  just  as  is  face  powder,  rouge  and 
lipstick.  Glamorous  stars  of  stage  and 
screen  would  never  venture  out  into 
society  or  on  the  stage  without  a  subtle 
and  careful  eye  make-up.  Aziza 
mascara  comes  in  ten  different  shades 
and  can  be  used  to  pick  up  the  acces- 
sory colors  in  your  costume.  There 
are  also  matching  eye  shadows.  Be 
sure  to  apply  Aziza  mascara  on  both 
the  upper  and  lower  lashes  and  see  the 
glamorous  effect  this  will  create.  You 
can  purchase  Aziza  at  your  favorite 
cosmetic  department. 

Carol  Thomas 


Smart  simplicity  and  the  new  unclut- 
tered look  are  the  keynotes  for  coif- 
fures these  days.  The  smart  Helena 
Rubinstein  Salons  are  sponsoring  the 
"French  and  American  look"  in  new 


Smooth  browed  simplicity   b\  Charles 
of  the  Kits'. 

arrangements  for  woman's  crowning 
glory.  This  features  the  small,  neat, 
elegant  silhouette.  Fluffy  curls,  ring- 
lets, exaggerated  pompadours,  puffs 
and  other  impediments  are  as  dead  as 
the  dinosaur,  according  to  style  ex- 
perts. 


Audree's  version  of  the  uncluttered  look. 

The  ''Cluster  Coiffure,"  latest  Hel- 
ena Rubinstein  creation,  which  is 
shown  on  this  page,  illustrates  this 
theory  perfectly.  It  emphasizes  the  nat- 
ural shape  of  a  lovely  head  by  sweeping 
the  hair  very  smoothly  up  on  each  side 
of  the  center  part.  All  the  hair  is 
brought  up  to  the  top  of  the  head,  ar- 
ranged very  deftly  in  a  cluster  of  large, 
sculptured  curls.  This  is  a  most  be- 


coming style  if  more  height  is  desired 
for  the  figure.  This  arrangement  per- 
mits the  hair  to  emerge  decoratively 
from  the  top  of  the  new  open  crown 
hats.  If  you  go  hatless  in  the  evening, 
nothing  could  be  .smarter. 

But  always,  the  emphasis  is  on  sim- 
plicity. Mr.  Paul,  Style  Director  of  all 
Charles  of  the  Ritz  Salons  fashions  a 
braid  around  a  center  part  to  achieve 
smooth  browed  simplicity.  The  style  is 
classic  enough  for  all  occasions,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  illustration.  The 
braid  appears  like  a  crowning  tiara  on 
your  head.  The  Charles  of  the  Ritz 
Salons  also  feature  many  other  new- 
styles,  but  the  trend  toward  sweeping 


Helena   Rubinstein's  "Cluster"  hairdo. 

the  hair  away  from  the  face  is  always 
in  evidence. 

Audree's  Salon  also  emphasizes  the 
uncluttered  look.  One  of  the  prize  ef- 
fects of  this  salon  is  the  one  pictured. 
Here  again,  the  hair  is  swept  back  and 
forms  huge  swirls  at  the  back  of  the 
head. 

A  few  final  tips  to  aid  in  achieving 
the  smart  new  look.  The  foundation 
for  a  good  coiffure  is  an  excellent  per- 
manent wave.  All  the  salons  mentioned 
specialize  in  permanents  which  give 
natural  body  and  which  are  never 
frizzy.  And  remember  that  the  smart- 
est coiffure  imaginable  loses  some- 
thing in  attractiveness  if  the  hair  is  dull 
and  wearing  looking.  The  tresses 
should  have  a  sheen  and  smart  color. 
So,  get  your  hair  in  the  best  possible 
shape,  and  then  go  forth  and  experi- 
ment with  these  new  stvles. 
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The  $4  rooms  have  beds." 
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Qiue  My  J!*ue  to.  the 


I  w  as  swinging  around  the  room  with 
a  big-muscled  Sea  Bee  when  a  cool, 
impersonal  voice  behind  my  shoulder 
said,  "Do  you  mind?  I'm  rather  fond 
of  waltzes." 

He  was  a  small,  white-haired  mem- 
ber of  the  British  Navy  and,  it  devel- 
oped, rather  fond  of  anything  energetic. 
Waltzes,  sambas,  rhumbas — he  took 
them  all  with  the  greatest  of  ease.  I 
knew  that  if  someone  had  suggested  a 
turn  about  the  skating  rink,  forty-four 
floors  below,  he  would  have  whipped 
into  battle  dress  without  a  word,  faced 
into  the  wind  and  soared  off.  He  had 
a  gentle  manner  and  alert  blue  eyes 
and,  as  we  whirled  and  reversed,  he 
kept  up  a  running  comment  on  the  at- 
tractions of  American  food  and  women, 
all  in  a  remarkably,  objective  manner. 
The  orchestra  slid  into  Auld  Lang 
Syne  and  I  was  toying  with  the  idea 
of  a  hot  bath  and  a  foot  massage,  when 
I  heard  him  say,  "Would  you  like  to 
stop  for  a  drink  on  the  way  home  ?  Not 
a  proper  night  club,  you  know,  some- 
thing rather  rowdy,  I  thought  .  .  ." 

"It's  awfully  late",  I  said. 

We  were  in  the  elevator  by  that  time 
with  all  the  hostesses  jammed  in  the 
back  and  the  Allied  Army,  Navy  and 
Air  Forces  pressed  against  the  door. 
He  wasn't  persistent.  He  just  looked 
disappointed  and  still  as  fresh  as  a 
Spring  morning — an  English  Spring 
morning — which  is  unbeatable. 

I  said,  "Well,  there's  a  place  near 
here.  Sort  of  a  dive.  They  blow  whis- 
tles and  scream  and  you're  apt  to  get 
hit  by  a  flying  bottle!" 

"Perfect",  he  said.  "I've  been  in  New 
York  only  a  few  days  and  it's  all  so 
much  more  restrained  than  I  expected. 
All  a  bit  formal,  you  know." 

"We'll  fix  that",  I  said,  steering  him 
past  the  small  chic  skating  rink  and 
across  the  avenue.  We  walked  East 
till  we  came  to  a  sub  street  cafe,  the 
exterior  of  which  was  hung  with  old 
gas  lamps,  carriage  wheels  and  as- 
sorted trappings  of  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury. The  bloated  proprietor,  standing 
by  the  door  in  a  loud  suit,  was  holding 
a  good  natured  crowd  at  bay  by  shout- 
ing, "Don't  push,  ladies !  Any  minute 
now!  Our  entertainment's  worth  your 


wait !" 

We  stood  unobtrusively  at  the  end 
of  the  line  until  the  man  in  the  doorway 
caught  sight  of  the  English  uniform. 
The  gold  braid  was  tarnished  so  it  must 
have  been  the  ribbons. 

"A  Limey",  he  shouted  enthusias- 
tically. "Give  'im  a  hand !"  The  hand 
went  on  for  about  five  minutes  with  the 
Englishman  rallying  superbly  to  the 
extent  of  a  bob  of  the  head  and  "Thank 
you.  Most  kind  really!" 

Inside  was  a  low-ceilinged,  smoky 
room  where  we  were  assigned  to  a 
table  too  small  to  support  both  our  el- 
bows. Several  characters  with  relaxed 
expressions  were  sprawled  against  the 


bar,  passing  pithy  comments  on  the 
changing  scene.  As  we  groped  our  way 
forward,  one  of  them  remarked  suc- 
cinctly, "He's  too  old  for  her  and  too 
short !" 

1  looked  around  but  he  was  doing  his 
best  to  make  me  think  he  had  not  heard 
by  riveting  his  attention  on  a  large, 
bored  blonde  in  the  opposite  corner. 
Entranced  by  her  rigid,  lacquered  face 
and  the  layers  of  silver  fox,  dripping 
from  her  chair,  he  said,  "Unique,  isn't 
she  ?" 

"Not  at  all",  I  assured  him. 

The  blonde  presently  went  into  a 
huddle  with  her  belligerent  looking  es- 
cort and  after  a  while  her  face  sagged 
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into  a  smile.  "Lookit  those  ribbons", 
she  said  in  an  audible  whisper.  "Holy 
cow !" 

The  barbershop  quartet  was  putting 
in  a  vigorous  evening.  Attired  in  black 
and  white  checked  suits  with  flashing 
tie  pins,  they  stood  with  their  eyes 
closed  and  chests  thrown  out,  singing 
Kathleen  Mavoureen.  Between  num- 
bers they  downed  a  scotch  apiece  and 
applied  themselves  to  heckling  the  cus- 
tomers, who  being  equally  volatile  by 
that  time,  responded  in  kind.  As  the 
brogues  grew  thicker  all  around  us,  I 
grew  nervous. 

"This  might  get  sort  of  tense",  I 
said,  "W  ith  things  the  way  they  are  in 
Ireland  now  and  your  uniform  .  .  ." 

"Quite",  he  said. 

As  we  sat  placidly  drinking  our  high- 
balls and  tapping  our  feet  to  the  pound- 
ing of  the  piano,  I  wondered  if  he  were 
enjoying  himself.  With  an  American 
you'd  know.  If  he  didn't  tell  you  every 
half  hour  or  so,  you'd  see  it  all  over  his 


face.  But  this  Englishman  sat  inscru- 
table and  compact  on  the  small,  hard 
chair,  pulling  on  his  pipe  and  looking 
as  serene  as  if  he  were  in  his  own  cabin 
after  an  uneventful  watch.  You  won- 
derered  what  sort  of  a  life  he  led  in 
peacetime — a  cottage  in  Surrey  maybe 
with  a  garden  and  a  dog  and  a  couple  of 
grandchildren.  But  somehow  the  no- 
tion of  children  at  all  was  wrong,  you 
knew  instinctively,  that  he  was  a  bache- 
lor, a  quiet,  aimable  one  without  diffi- 
cult habits. 

At  that  moment  the  woman  at  the 
next  table,  said  in  an  anxious  voice, 
■'Honestly,  Alfred,  don't  bother  them!" 

"Only  take  a  minute,  honey",  said 
Alfred,  coming  over.  He  was  tall,  mid- 
dle-aged and  rather  academic  looking, 
and  as  he  stood  looking  down  at  the 
Englishman,  he  said  quickly,  "Listen, 
I  wonder  if  you'd  do  me  a  favor.  I  no- 
ticed you're  English  and  I  hope  you 
won't  mind  .  .  ." 

Assured    that    we    wouldn't,  he 


reached  for  his  drink  from  the  table 
where  his  wife  sat  apprehensively  gulp- 
ing cheese  niblets.  "1  want  your  help. 
Captain, — Commander — ".  he  waved 
his  hand  vaguely.  Then  he  leaned  for- 
ward and  dropped  his  voice.  "It's  the 
White  Cliffs  of  Dover",  he  said. 

W  e  looked  very  dim,  attentive  but 
dim. 

"I  want  you  to  get  the  boys  to  sing 
it",  said  Alfred. 

"Sorry".  said  the  Englishman. 
"Afraid  I  don't  know  it." 

"Sure  you  do",  said  Alfred.  He  sang 
a  few  bars  in  a  maudlin  tenor.  "Re- 
member now?  Everybody  sang  it  in  the 
last  war." 

"The  last  war?"  I  said. 

"That's  right",  said  Alfred,  "But 
you're  too  young  to  remember.  Now 
the  Captain  here  and  me — we  were 
in  it.  and  that  was  a  hell  of  a  fine  song. 
It  meant  a  lot."  He  took  a  sad  swallow 

1  realized  nothing  I  could  say  would 
explain  Alfred.  The  Englishman  would 
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onlv  become  tactful.  Somebody  solid 
and  familiar  was  needed  desperately — 
tbe  Sea  Bee,  for  instance.  Tomorrow 
if  any  further  sight-seeing  were  indi- 
cated, it  would  have  to  be  something 
conservative  like  a  ride  up  to  the 
Cloisters.  Right  now,  I  decided,  we 
should  leave.  A  Bicycle  Built  For  Two 
was  banging  on  my  ear  drums  and  Al- 
fred's ashes  floated  drearily  on  the  top 
of  my  drink. 

"What  do  you  think  of  moving  on?" 
I  said,  "To  something  a  little  more 
soothing  ?" 

Suddenly  a  jangle  of  jewelry  and  a 
throaty  feminine  voice  came  between 
us.  I  looked  up  into  a  mass  of  thick, 
black  net  and  fur  topped  by  a  deter- 
mined face  that  looked  as  if  it  had  been 
around  a  long  time.  Thrusting  her  wrist 
under  his  nose,  she  said,  "Remember 
this?" 

He  stood  up  and  blinked  at  the 
bracelet  which  was  a  little  gold  thing 
with  dangling  charms. 

"What  does  it  remind  you  of?"  she 
said,  making  a  leering  noise. 

This  is  really  sinister,  I  thought,  and 
embarrassing.  I  sat  back  and  rolled  a 
piece  of  ice  around  in  my  mouth  to  ap- 
pear unconcerned. 

"Won't  you  sit  down?"  he  said  cor- 
dially. 

"No,  I  can't  stay,  honestly."  she 
said,  twitching  her  minks.  "I  just 
wanted  to  show  you  this.  See  what  it 
is?"  she  said  in  a  sense  voice,  holding 
a  small  enameled  charm  between  her 
thumb  and  forefinger. 

"It's  a  Union  Jack",  he  said  help- 
fully. 

"That's  right !"  She  looked  pleased. 
"Now  what's  this  one?" 

It  appeared  to  be  a  medal  and  he 
examined  it  with  polite  scrutiny.  "How 
very  interesting",  he  said. 

"Boy,  is  it  ever!"  She  smiled  archly. 
We  both  admired  the  neat  design  of 
the  medal  but  I  was  equally  entranced 
by  the  dead  bird  on  her  head.  The 
Englishman  studied  the  bracelet,  his 
thick  white  eyebrows  drawn  together  in 
concentration  and  he  asked  her  again 
to  sit  down. 

"Thanks  but  I've  got  to  get  back  to 
my  party",  she  said.  "I  just  couldn't 
resist  showing  you  this  though.  I  knew 
you'd  understand!"   She  sighed  and 


suddenly  looked  a  little  damp  around 
the  eyes.  "Well,  give  my  love  to  the 
Four-Fifteen",  she  said,  and  heavy 
with  emotion,  she  lurched  back  to  her 
table. 

A  few  minutes  later  we  were  walk- 
ing home  through  a  light  rain.  TT is 
shapeless,  sea -beaten  cap  sat  jauntily 
on  his  head  and  as  we  proceeded  East, 
he  paused  now  and  then  to  comment 
on  the  sky  line.  "Curiously  exciting", 
he  said. 

I  was  busy  speculating  on  the  amount 
of  alcohol  the  one  with  the  bracelet 
could  have  put  away  but  probably  he 
would  not  call  her  "tiddly".  The  usual 
signs  of  relaxation  were  missing.  Just 
unduly  emotional,  maybe.  "There's 
something  awfully  nostalgic  about 
you",  I  wanted  to  say,  but  he  would 
probably  tell  me  that  it  was  only  his 
age. 

"I've  been  wondering",  he  said  sud- 
denly. "Is  there  a  Four-Fifteen  train? 
A  particularly  famous  one  ?" 

"Not  that  I  know  of",  I  said.  I 
thought  she  meant  a  regiment — a  whole 
regiment." 

"Ah,  perhaps",  he  said. 

— Dorothea  C.  Steele 


Supposition 
It  seems  to  me  I  have  been  told 
That  all  of  heaven's  streets  are  gold ; 
So  they  may  be — /  do  not  know; 
I  learn  so  little  here  below. 

But  I  can  entertain  a  doubt 
Now  the  soft,  new  grass  is  out ; 
I  zvonder  if  some  streets  won't  be 
Wide  green  roads  entirely 

Footed  in  new  blades  of  grass; 
{With  plenty  of  room  for  angels  to 
pass) ; 

And  if  highways  are  not  white  sand 
With  colored  shells  on  every  hand; 

Swept  often  by  a  friendly  tide 
Where  lovers  can  stand  side  by  side 
And  gaze  far  out  on  heaven's  sea 
To  contemplate  eternity. 

Ramona  G.  Yar.my 
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Historic  Boston  has  many  lasting 
memorials  in  the  form  of  churches, 
houses,  parks  and  statues  that  pay  trib- 
ute to  great  events  of  the  past.  It  also 
has  many  famous  burying  grounds 
w  here  the  men  who  took  part  in  those 
historic  events  are  buried.  These  ceme- 
teries are  live  places,  where,  mostly  in 
the  spring,  tourists,  shop  girls  and  busi- 
ness men  like  to  wander  around  during 
their  free  hours.  Daily,  when  the 
weather  gets  warm,  little  groups  may 
be  seen  strolling  up  and  down  the  paths 
of  these  places,  looking  at  the  more  in- 
teresting of  the  inscriptions.  They  may 
be  sitting  in  bunches,  discussing  these 
great  events  of  the  past,  or  the  great 
events  of  their  own  everyday  lives.  Be- 
cause those  who  are  buried  here  are  of 
an  era  which  is  only  spoken  about  in 
the  history  books,  there  is  no  need 
for  gloom,  and  these  yards  can  be  social 
gathering  places. 

On  Tremont  Street,  between  the 
Park  Street  Church  and  the  Tremont 
Building,  is  located  just  such  a  one  of 
these.  This  is  the  Granary  Burial 
Ground,  which  is  the  final  resting  place 
of  men  whose  individual  biographies 
combined  to  write  great  chapters  of  the 
history  of  the  American  Revolution 
and  the  growth  of  the  City  of  Boston 
and  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

The  history  of  the  burial  ground 
itself  in  subordinate  to  that  of  its  inhabi- 
tants. In  1660,  because  King's  Chapel 
was  no  longer  capable  of  holding  all  the 
dead  of  the  town,  a  new  burial  place 
had  to  be  opened.  Thus,  the  Granary 
Burial  Ground  came  into  being.  It  had 
been  a  part  of  the  Common  and  was 
used  as  a  pasture  lot  by  the  household- 
ers around  there.  At  first,  there  was 
little  order  or  precision  to  its  bounda- 
ries, and  it  was  known  simply  as  the 
South  Burying  Ground.  But  the  town 
was  growing  rapidly,  and  by  1737,  the 
former  pasture  lot  held  a  workhouse, 
a  bridewell  (a  combined  house  of 
correction  and  insane  asylum),  and  the 
town  granary,  which  adjoined  the  burial 
ground.  The  granary  had  been  moved 
up  from  the  head  of  what  is  now  Park- 
Street  and  set  up  on  the  site  of  the  pres- 
ent Park  Street  Church.  The  surround- 
ings were  dismal,  the  buildings  dingy, 
and  the  entire  property  was  ill-kept. 


Overcrowding  and  neglect  marked 
the  history  of  the  Granary  Burial 
Ground.  In  1830,  an  attempt  at  beauti- 
fication  was  made  when  some  trees 
were  planted  around  the  grounds.  At 
this  time,  it  was  suggested  that  the 
name  be  changed  to  Franklin  Ceme- 
tery. This  change  was  never  made,  be- 
cause the  granary  had  been  so  closely 
associated  with  the  burying  ground 
that  the  popular  name  stuck. 

It  was  evidently  quite  fashionable 
to  own  a  tomb  in  the  ground,  for  in 
1807,  one  William  Payne,  and  his  sis- 
ters, who  owned  estates  adjoining  the 
ground,  obtained  consent  to  construct 
tombs  in  their  yards,  to  be  entered  by 
the  cemetery.  Nine  tombs  were  built 
under  the  stables  and  outhouse  of  these 
estates ;  yet,  these  tombs  were  readily 
taken  by  leading  citizens  of  the  town. 

The  burial  ground  became  more 
overcrowded  as  time  went  on,  but  not 
until  1879  was  any  action  taken.  At 
this  time  the  Board  of  Health  reported 
that  the  burial  ground  was  a  menace  to 
public  health.  They  told  tales  of  men 
cutting  grass,  who  had  fallen  into  the 
dilapidated  tombs,  and  of  the  remains 
of  Governor  Richard  Bellingham. 
W  hen  the  latter's  tomb  was  repaired, 
at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
workmen  found  his  coffin  and  remains 
floating  around  in  his  110  vear  old 
vault.  The  cause  of  all  this  was  the 
springy,    damp    soil    which  required 


drainage,  but  didn't  get  it.  The  town 
fathers,  finally  convinced,  decreed  that 
no  more  burials  take  place  there. 

A  stroll  through  the  grounds  pre- 
sents memories  of  great  men  who  had 
a  hand  in  the  shaping  of  history.  Cris- 
pus  Attucks,  Samuel  Gray,  James 
Caldwell,  Samuel  .Maverick  and  Pat- 
rick Carr,  individually,  are  not  well 
known.  But  collectively,  they  are  the 
ropemaker  victims  of  the  famed  Bos- 
ton Massacre  of  March  5,  1770.  The 
first  four  named  were  buried  with  great 
pomp  and  ceremony  in  the  Granary 
Burial  Ground.  The  carriages  contain- 
ing their  coffins  rode  four  abreast  down 
what  is  now  Tremont  Street.  The 
funeral  cortege  was  followed  by  the 
largest  procession  of  great  and  lowly 
that  the  town  had  ever  seen.  Carr,  who 
died  a  few  days  later,  was  buried  in 
the  same  tomb. 

The  first  graves  were  unmarked  by 
stones.  The  earliest  stone  to  be  found 
reads,  "Here  Lies  Ye  Body  of  John 
Wakefield.  Aged  52  Years.  Dec'd  June 
Ye  18,  1667."  Another  first,  the  oldest 
inscription  on  a  horizontal  slab  and  the 
first  poetry  in  the  burial  ground  is  on 
the  tomb  of  Mrs.  Hannah  Allen.  The 
wife  of  Reverend  James  Allen,  pastor 
of  the  First  Church,  she  died  in  1667 
or  1668,  the  date  not  being  clear. 

The  Franklin  Obelisk,  marking  the 
graves  of  Josiah  and  Abiah,  the  parents 
of  Benjamin  Franklin,  is  the  focal  point 
of  attention  in  the  burial  ground.  This 
stands  in  the  center  of  the  yard,  and 
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other  tombs  arc  usually  located  by 
using  it  as  a  directional  guide.  The 
plaque  which  now  marks  the  obelisk  is 
a  replacement  for  the  original,  which 
was  nearly  obliterated. 

Southwest  of  the  Franklin  Obelisk 
is  the  burial  spot  selected  by  most  of 
the  French  Protestants  who  sought 
protection  in  Boston  after  the  Edict  of 
Nantes.  Pierre  Daille,  minister  of  their 
church,  is  among  those  buried  there. 

The  grave  of  James  Otis  was  marked 
in  1898  by  the  Massachusetts  Society. 
Sons  of  the  Revolution.  It  lies  just  in- 
side the  fence  on  the  left  side  of  the 
gate  on  Tremont  Street.  The  inscrip- 
tion reads:  '"Here  lies  buried  James 
Otis.  Orator  and  Patriot  of  the  Revo- 
lution. Famous  for  his  argument 
against  Writs  of  Assistance.  Born 
1725.  Died  1783." 

John  Hancock,  first  Governor  of 
Massachusetts  and  famous  signer  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  rests 
here  too.  "No.  16.  Tomb  of  Hancock," 
was  his  only  identification  until  1895, 


when  a  more  impressive  stone  was 
placed  on  his  grave  by  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts. 

The  names  of  many  other  "great>" 
may  be  found  in  the  Granary  Burial 
Ground.  Paul  Revere  is  probably  the 
best  known.  Everybody  is  acquainted 
with  his  midnight  ride.  A  plaque  on  the 
fence  which  surrounds  the  yard  pro- 
claims  the  fact  that  he  lies  within. 
Samuel  Adams,  "Father  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution."  another  signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  is  buried 
here.  So  are  Peter  Faneuil,  the  donor 
of  Faneuil  Hall.  John  Phillips,  first 
mayor  of  Boston.  The  list  of  inhabi- 
tants is  impressive.  Governors  William 
Dummer,  James  Bowdoin.  Increase 
Sumner,  James  Sullivan  and  Christo- 
pher Gore  and  Ministers  John  Bailey. 
Samuel  W'illard,  Jeremy  Belknap  and 
John  Lothrop  are  "among  those  pres- 
ent." 

Those  who  take  time  out  to  visit  the 
Granary  Burial  Ground  will  find  it  an 
interesting  place  to  while  away  an  hour. 


With  the  end  of  April,  the  first  third 
of  the  1945  movie  season  may  be  con- 
sidered over.  As  is  customary,  this  de- 
partment will  make  its  choices  of  the 
best  films,  performances  and  technical 
work  which  appeared  during  this  four 
month  period — with'  an  eye  to  the 
final  "Ten  Best"  selections  of  next 
December. 

First,  the  ten  best  films,  from  Janu- 
ary through  April,  as  judged  by  this 
reviewer : 

Meet  Me  in  St.  Louis  (  MGM) 
A  Tree  Grows  in  Brookyln  (20th. 
Fox) 

Murder,  My  Sweet  (RKO) 

The  Fighting  Lady  (20th.  Fox) 

A  Song  to  Remember  (Columbia) 

National  Velvet  (  MGM) 

Thirty      Seconds      Oxer  Tokyo 

(MGM) 
Hangover  Square   (20th.  Fox) 
Man  in  Half-Moon  St.  (Paramount) 
Objective,  Burma  (Warners) 
Best  performances  (female):  Doro- 
thy McGuire  and  Peggy  Ann  Garner 
for  A  Tree  Grot^s  in  Brooklyn;  Rosa 
Stradner  for  Keys  of  the  Kingdom; 
Elizabeth  Taylor  for  National  Velvet. 

Best  performances  (male)  :  James 
Dunn  for  A  Tree  Grows  in  Brooklyn; 
Dick  Powell  for  Murder,  My  Sweet; 
Laird  Cregar  for  Hangover  Square: 
Mickey  Rooney  for  National  Velvet. 
Best     Photography     (black  and 

white)  :  Hangover  Square. 
Best    photography    (color)  :  Meet 
Me  in  St.  Louis.  National  1 'civet. 
Best    direction :    Edmund  Dmytryk 

for  Murder.  My  Sweet. 
Best  documentary  film :  The  Fighting 
Lady. 

Best  musical  background  score : 
Bernard  Herrman  for  Hangover 
Square:  Herbert  Stothart  for 
National  I' civet. 

Best  sound  recording:  A  Song  to 
Rcmoubcr. 

*    *  * 

Music  for  Millions  has  four  worth- 
while points  about  it :  the  abandoned 
gaiety  of  Jimmy  Durante;  the  wistful 
charm  of  Margaret  O'Brien :  the  fiery 
playing  and  conducting  of  Jose  Iturhi ; 
and  the  breathless  beauty  and  warmth 
of  June  Allyson.  The  film,  essentially 
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THE  NEWLY   DISTINCTIVE  HOTEL 

COPLEY  SQUARE 
HOTEL 

Huntington  Ave.  at 
Exeter  Street 
Boston 

Newly  Decorated  .  .  .  com- 
fortable rooms  insuring  a  good 
night's  rest.  Good  food  at 
reasonable  prices.  .  .  .  The  nest 
in   wines   and  beverages.   .   .  . 


THE  MUSIC  BOX 

Boston's  bright  night  spot. 
The  best  in  entertainment. 
Music  by  Paul  Zara 
and  his  Orchestra 

OPEN  DAILY  4  P.M. 
TO  MIDNIGHT 

FOR 

DINNER  RESERVATIONS 
CALL  KEN.  oooo 


the  story  of  a  large  symphonic  orches- 
tra, is  at  its  best  when  concentrating 
upon  the  music;  unfortunately,  there 
is  much  too  much  dialogue,  which  tends 
to  mar  the  overall  effect  of  the  photo- 
play by  slowing  its  tempo  and  even 
interrupting  most  of  the  musical  se- 
quences. June  Allyson  and  Margaret 
O'Brien  are  charming  personalities 
( and  manage  somehow  to  survive  even 
this  scenario),  but  their  lines  are  hardly 
worthy  of  their  talents,  and,  frankly, 
the  quiet  scenes  involving  the  two  in- 
spire nothing  but  restlessness.  Durante 
manages  to  project  the  latent  spirit  of 
the  film  in  his  dialogue  and  song  scenes, 
and  Iturbi's  lively  performance  is  not- 
ably uplifting  also.  But  one  fact  remains 
obvious:  Music  for  Millions  is  top  en- 
tertainment only  when  it  abides  with  its 
title.  Otherwise,  it  is  something  of  a 
bore.  The  Messiah,  Tschaikovsky's 
Fourth  and  the  Grieg  A  Minor  Con- 
certo, by  the  way,  get  the  customary 
Hollywood  treatment  (i.e.,  one  minute 
of  music  to  two  minutes  of  talk). 

Louise  Randall  Pierson's  Roughly 


Speaking  was  a  sometimes  touching, 
sometimes  gay  package  of  nostalgia. 
Warner  Brothers'  film  translation  pro- 
jects precisely  the  same  quality,  with 
the  aid  of  several  splendid  perform- 
ances, notably  by  Rosalind  Russell, 
Jack  Carson  and  Donald  Woods. 

The  story  follows  Louise  Randall 
(Miss  Russell)  through  college,  two 
marriages,  the  depression  and  virtually 
two  wars.  She  is  essentially  the  symbol 
of  the  American  career  woman  who 
must  try  to  keep  her  job,  her  home  and 
her  husband,  all  at  one  time.  The 
second  time  Louise  Randall  succeeds, 
failing  in  her  first  attempt  when  her 
proud  and  stubborn  husband  (Mr. 
Woods)  misinterprets  her  efforts  to 
aid  the  family  finances  during  the  de- 
pression. With  her  second  spouse,  Mr. 
Pierson  (Carson),  however,  she  finds 
a  perfect  companion  for  the  continual 
metamorphoses  of  life. 

Roz  Russell  and  Jack  Carson  are  a 
great  team ;  the  former  tops  her  serious 
work  as  the  gallant  aviatrix  in  Flight 
for  Freedom,  the  latter  turns  in  the 
surprise  job  of  the  year,  a  crack  com- 


bination of  humor  and  pathos.  Donald 
Woods,  in  one  of  his  better  roles  of 
recent  years,  is  suitably  stuffy  as  the 
first  husband.  And  Jean  Sullivan, 
Robert  Hutton  and  the  others  are  all 
O.K.  Max  Steiner's  score  is  effective 
as  usual,  while  Michael  Curtiz's  direc- 
tion, substantially  responsible  for  the 
stars'  top  performances  and  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Pierson  story's  nostalgic 
quality,  makes   Roughly  Speaking  a 

top-drawer  love  story. 

*    *  * 

David  O.  Selznick  deserves  credit. 
I  suppose,  for  presenting  the  first 
motion  picture  dealing  with  the  return- 
ing neuropathic  of  World  War  II.  It 
is  a  problem  which  must  certainly  be 
given  serious  thought  by  everyone.  Mr. 
Selznick's  I'll  Be  Seeing  You  is  a  very 
weak  attempt  to  answer  that  problem. 

Joseph  Cotten  is  seen  as  a  returning 
Guadalcanal  veteran  whose  nervous 
system  has  been  upset  as  the  result  of 
a  battle  and  bayonet  wound  inflicted 
by  a  Jap  fighter.  He  meets  and  falls  in 
love  with  (of  all  people)  a  Women's 
Prison  convict  (Ginger  Rogers),  who, 
because  of  good  behavior,  has  been 
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awarded  a  short  Christmas  vacation. 
By  the  fade-out,  Mr.  Cotten  is  miracu- 
lously cured  and  ready  to  return  to  the 
war,  as  Miss  Rogers  gallantly  trots 
hack  to  prison.  In  between,  there  is 
much  fuss  over  Mr.  Cotten's  psycho- 
logical wounds,  but  little  attempt  to 
generalize  his  case  or  provide  a  sens- 
ible answer.  Judging  from  this  film. 
Ginger  Rogers'  presence  appears  to  be 
the  only  way  to  cure  a  mental  case. 

Joseph  Cotten  is  excellent  in  his 
role,  however,  and  Miss  Rogers  does 
extraordinarily  well  with  her  slightly 
inferior  material.  Shirley  Temple  is 
cute  and  occasionally  convincing  as 
Rogers'  cousin,  while  Spring  Byington 
and  Tom  Tully  are  memorable  among 
the  supporting  players.  I'll  Be  Seeing 
You  had  wonderful  potentialities:  too 

bad  they  weren't  fully  realized. 
*    *  * 

I  can't  for  the  life  of  me  figure  out 
why  Hollywood  still  thinks  it  can  trot 
out  an  old  script,  add  some  new  songs, 
sprinkle  in  a  few  stars  and  have  any- 
thing   worthwhile — except,  perhaps, 


because  such  a  project  always  makes 
money.  And  will  continue  to  do  so, 
until  the  movie  public  refuses  to  attend 
such  automatic  pot-pourris.  Bring  on 
the  Girls  happens  to  be  the  latest  one 
of  these  technicolor  tortures,  and  I 
won't  waste  any  more  of  this  publica- 
tion's space  in  comment,  except  to  say 
that  Veronica  Lake,  Sonny  Tufts, 
Eddie  Bracken.  Marjorie  Reynolds 
and  Spike  Jones  and  his  Rum  House 
Philharmonic  sing,  act  funny  and  beat 
washboards  for  a  much  longer  time 

than  is  bearable. 

*    *  * 

There  is  a  taut  little  mystery  drama, 
with  more  than  a  touch  of  the  pyscho- 
logical.  currently  showing  about  town. 
It  is  entitled  Strange  Illusion,  and  is  a 
notably  ambitious  undertaking  for  the 
modest  ''B"  company,  Producers  Re- 
leasing Corp.  (PRC).  In  it,  a  boy  while 
on  vacation  dreams  that  his  father's 
recent  death  was  not  an  accident,  but 
murder.  Elinor  Hughes  of  The  Boston 
Herald  likened  the  general  thematic 
outline  to  Hamlet,  and  well  an  analogy- 


might  be  drawn.  Warren  William,  a 
fine  actor  of  whom  we  haven't  seen 
nearly  enough  recently.  James  Lydon. 
Sally  Eilers  and  Regis  Toomey  head 
the  well-chosen  cast.  The  direction  is 
O.K.,  and  all  in  all  Strange  Illusion  is 
well  above  the  average  contemporary 
mystery  film. 

*    *  * 

Even  though  the  screen  rights  to 
Edgar  Rice  Burroughs'  stories  have 
changed  hands,  there  is  reasonable  as- 
surance that  the  Tarzan  films  will  be 
seen  for  some  years  to  come.  Tarzan 
and  the  Amazons,  the  latest,  is,  as  far 
as  I  can  see.  in  no  ways  different 
from  its  predecessors.  Johnny  Weiss- 
muller  still  pounds  his  chest,  and  speaks 
no  better  English.  .  .  .  House  of  Fear, 
the  latest  Sherlock  Holmes  picture,  is 
actually  the  Five  Orange  Pips  story. 
It  is  done  rather  well,  with  the  photog- 
raphy taking  first  honors,  Basil  Rath- 
bone  and  Nigel  Bruce  not  far  behind. 
.  .  .  It's  no  fun  going  to  see  Fog  Island. 
because  the  minute  you  see  Lionel 
Atwill's  name  in  the  cast,  you  know 
who  the  murderer  is.  .  .  .  Gloria  Jean 
t  why  isn't  she  given  better  parts)  is 
currently  struggling  with  a  sleezy  item 
entitled  I'll  Remember  April.  Miss 
Jean's  recent  stage  appearances  proved 
her  worthy  of  better  material.  .  .  .  The 
1932  version  of  Maugham's  Rain  has 
been  re-released,  but  today  Joan  Craw- 
ford's Sadie  Thompson  looks  like  some- 
thing one  of  the  Ritz  Brothers  might 
do.  Only  the  rain  rings  true. 

Ronald  B.  Rogers. 
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Rosemuxd  Lehmann's  The  Ballad  and 
the  Source  (Reynal  &  Hitchcock, 
$2.75)  is  a  novel  written  in  the  old- 
fashioned,  box-within-a-box  frame- 
work. It  is  not  a  direct  story  but  a 
hearsay  tale.  It  is  transmitted  to  one 
little  girl  piecemeal  from  many  nar- 
rators. For  such  a  complicated  story  it 
comes  off  remarkably  clear. 

It  is  plain  to  little  Rebecca  Landon 
that  old  Mrs.  Jardine  is  not  exactly 
what  she  seems.  She  is  a  magnetic 
woman  and  Rebecca  senses  that  she 
has  a  violent  past.  That  combination 
draws  the  child  to  piece  together  her 
story. 

When  old  Sibyl  Jardine  was  young 
and  first  married,  she  was  beautiful  and 
beloved  but  she  was  a  possessive  and  a 
wilful  woman.  These  two  traits  did  not 
go  together  very  well  in  her  life.  When 
she  ran  away  with  another  man,  she 
lost  control  over  her  daughter  Ianthe. 

Into  Rebecca's  willing  ears  are 
poured  the  love  and  longing  of  the 
exiled  mother  for  her  daughter.  But 
there  keeps  creeping  in,  too,  a  sense 
that  dominance  over  Ianthe  was  what 
she  really  wanted.  Sibyl's  husband 
reared  Ianthe  on  the  conviction  that 
her  mother  was  a  selfish,  ruthless 
woman  to  be  shunned.  Ianthe  learned 
her  lesson  well.  Hence  the  story  Mrs. 
Jardine  tells  Rebecca  is  of  contrived 
glimpses  of  Ianthe  at  the  Opera  or  in 
the  park. 

Rebeccca  has  to  go  to  Tillie,  an  old 
seamstress  of  wandering  mind,  for  tales 
of  Ianthe  herself.  A  lovely  but  tortured 
girl  floats  through  Tillie's  memories. 
It  is  apparent  that  Ianthe's  mother  has 
greatly  influenced  her  life,  as  much  by 
not  seeing  her  as  she  might  have  by 
seeing  her.  Ianthe  escapes  her  in  the 
end,  but  she  leaves  three  little  children 
who  do  not  escape. 

Maisie,  Malcolm,  and  Cherry  come 
to  live  with  their  grandmother  Jardine 
when  their  father  dies.  Malcolm  and 
Cherry  are  won  over  by  undeniable 
charm  to  submission  to  their  grand- 
mother but  Maisie  holds  out.  She  and 
Rebecca  become  best  friends  and  the 
missing  links  in  the  story  of  Sibyl  and 
Ianthe  are  provided  by  Maisie. 

The  narrative  is  complicated  to  start 


with,  and  having  it  all  focus  in  Rebecca 
is  an  extra  burden.  Rut  acquaintance 
with  Rebecca  is  more  than  worth  the 
indirection  of  the  story.  A  good  deal 
of  the  action  is  in  the  present,  and 
Rebecca  is  a  fully  credible  little  girl. 
This  is  extraordinary,  since  she  is  the 
author's  agent  and  very  carefully  ar- 
ranged. A  most  winning  little  girl 
emerges.  Her  sharp  perceptions  may 
not  seem  those  of  an  average  child  but 
they  make  her  interesting — one  of  the 
best  things  in  the  book. 

The  reading  is  fast  and  full  of  in- 
terest, but  it  is  the  writing  that  makes 
this  book  so  memorable.  Miss  Lehmann 
has  all  the  confidence,  range  and  lyric- 
ism of  a  first-class  writer.  It  is  a  treat 
to  see  things  through  her  eyes.  In  her 
flowing,  golden  style  she  sets  up  char- 
acter and  atmosphere  in  a  most  compe- 
tent and  satisfactory  fashion.  Stripped 
of  the  rich  writing,  the  plot  itself  seems 
less  substantial  than  one  was  led  to 
expect.  Suspense,  dramatic  emphasis 
and  an  enormous  importance  in  Re- 
becca's eyes  attend  the  unfolding  of 
Mrs.  Jardine's  life — a  life  that  turns 
out  not  so  bizarre  after  all. 

The  reader  feels,  however,  that  as- 
sessing how  valid  is  the  plot  is  not  the 
main  point.  In  this  book  the  writing 
is  the  thing.  Here  is  an  author  with 
real  talent  and  imagination.  There  are 


no  false  notes,  no  lapses  of  control,  in 
her  style.  The  book  may  be  intricate. 
The  plain  plot  may  be  slight.  But  the 
writing  is  lyrical  and  persuasive. 

Margaret  Irwin's  latest  historical  re- 
vival, Young  Bess  ( Harcourt.  Brace, 
$2.50)  recreates  Queen  Elizabeth's 
girlhood.  Elizabeth  was  a  very  deter- 
mined woman.  This  novel  shows  the 
growth  of  that  determination. 

Elizabeth  wanted  very  badly  to  be 
Queen,  but  so  did  Mary  Tudor  and  lit- 
tle Jane  Grey.  Much  of  this  book  is 
devoted  to  the  interplay  of  their  ambi- 
tions. There  is  more  conversation  and 
conjecture  than  actual  action  in  this 
book,  because  so  little  happened  to  the 
young  Elizabeth. 

But  Margaret  Irwin's  skill  plainly 
lies  in  her  recreation  of  character. 
Proud,  ambitious,  and  redheaded, 
Elizabeth  stands  right  in  front  of  us. 
The  men  of  the  Court,  despite  harsh 
judgments  of  history,  are  outlined  by  a 
sympathetic  author,  fair  to  all  comers. 

This  is  not  a  turbulent,  heroic  tapes- 
try of  Renaissance  court  life.  It  could 
more  fairly  be  called  "English  Interior: 
Before  the  Tournament".  Here  are  the 
preliminary  bouts,  the  principals  and 
their  handlers.  Most  of  all,  here  in 
dramatic  form  is  the  early  grooming  of 
a  future  champ. 

The  Blue  Danube  (Viking.  $3.00) 
by  Ludwig  Bemelmans  is  the  story  of  a 


"You'll  just  have  to  work  around  him.  He  hasn't  budged  since  lie  fi)iished 
those  books  last  week." 
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family  living  on  an  island  in  the  Danube 
opposite  Regensburg.  Since  the  book 
is  by  Bemelmans,  this  island  disappears 
every  spring  under  the  rising  river. 
The  Fischers  come  back  whenever  the 
Danube  recedes,  and  continue  raising 
radishes  for  the  beer-garden  across  the 
river. 

The  legal  status  of  the  island  pre- 
sents an  extraordinary  problem  to  the 
civil  authorities.  Since  the  time  is  now, 
the  authorities  are  German.  They  can- 
nut  find  any  established  way  to  handle 
land  which  sometimes  is  not  there,  and 
so  Gauleiter  Stolz  is  glad  and  relieved 
when  Anton  offends  him.  Now  the  is- 
land can  be  depopulated  and  the  Ger- 
mans rid  of  a  source  of  embarrassment. 
Stolz  reckons  without  the  good  offices 
of  everyone  else  around,  however,  in- 
cluding the  author.  The  Fischers  man- 
age to  put  up  a  very  respectable  fight. 

The  Blue  Danube  seems  more  fully 
rounded  than  Now  I  Lay  Me  Down 
To  Sleep,  more  definitely  shaped.  This 
clarity  of  contour  is  partly  owing  to  the 
localization  of  the  action  and  the  single 
setting  used.  A  book  about  four  people 
on  one  little  island  is  bound  to  seem 
more  solid  than  a  book  about  people 
who  travel. 

Even  so,  there  is  an  air  of  allegory, 
a  gentle  unreality,  too.  There  is  a  diffi- 
dent little  message,  it  is  true.  But  for 
many  readers,  the  message  will  go 
down  before  the  wonderful  humor.  This 
is  not  a  witty  book,  but  there  is  an  un- 
derlying humor  in  the  whole  concep- 
tion. The  first  two  pages,  describing 
the  course  of  the  Danube,  set  the  pitch. 
The  material  includes  probably  the 
most  wonderful  pump  ever  to  appear  in 
fiction.  It  is  an  aerial  seesaw,  powered 
by  the  two  elderly  sisters  Fischer, 
dressed  in  black  and  standing  on  either 
end.  The  whole  is  close  enough  to  the 
ground  to  look  absurd.  One  of  the 
fourteen  colored  illustrations  depicts 
this  scene. 

This  basic  humor  is  not  overplayed 
at  all.  It  is  just  continuouslv  there.  One 
cannot  live  on  a  disappearing  island 
with  ordinary  seriousness.  Such  living 
demands  detachment  and  unworldli- 
ness — the  kind  that  enables  one  to  fish 
a  pig  out  of  the  river  and  not  eat  him, 
the  kind  that  makes  gemutlichkeit  mean 
beer  and  a  white  radish. 

This  melodic  little  book  progresses 


into  politics,  ethics,  marriage  and  mur- 
der, but  what  remains  to  the  reader  is 
the  extraordinary  original  conception  : 
life  on  a  sometimes  island  sustained  by 
two  old  women  six  feet  off  the  ground. 
All  this  is  told,  of  course,  in  the 
author's  intelligent,  competent  style. 
*         *  * 

Taylor  Caldwell  has  a  turbulent  five 
hundred  pages  for  sturdy  readers.  The 
Wide  House  (Scribner,  $3.00)  is  a  big, 
brightly-colored,  fast  moving  novel  of 
upper  New  York  State  in  the  1850's. 

The  author  has  a  strong,  if  erratic, 
political  and  moral  sense,  so  this  book 
has  many  of  the  stock  characters  of  the 
social  as  well  as  the  costume  novel : 
profligate  charmer,  possessive  matri- 
arch, wise  old  Jew,  evil  rich  man,  so- 
cially enlightened  hero,  labor  baiters. 
For  a  while  the  author  carries  along 
several  themes,  but  halfway  through. 


the  political  significance  takes  over  and 
the  rest  are  dropped. 

After  this  things  get  a  little  out  of 
hand.  The  characters  become  carica- 
tures and  the  plot  seems  scattered.  This 
is  too  bad.  because  the  author  has  great 
energy  and  dramatic  sense.  There  is 
often  genuine  feeling  here.  But  firmer 
management  of  the  material  might  have 
produced  a  more  rewarding  book. 

American  Guerrilla  In  The  Philip- 
pines ( Simon  &  Schuster,  $2.50)  by 
Ira  YVolfert  is  the  fast,  absorbing  story 
of  Ensign  Iliff  David  Richardson  who 
was  stranded  on  Leyte  in  1942.  He 
batted  around  for  months  before  he 
found  his  double  job :  then,  for  over 
two  years,  he  provided  Souwespac 
with  daily  intelligence  information  by 


radio,  and  with  his  other  hand  he  was  a 
guerrilla  leader.  That  summary  leaves 
out  about  two-thirds  of  what  Richard- 
son did,  but  it  marks  off  the  boundaries. 

Richardson  says  that  he  is  the  tech- 
nician type  rather  than  the  fighting 
type.  Clearly  the  miracles  he  worked  on 
the  Leyte  radios  prove  him  a  splendid 
technician.  But  from  the  rest  of  this 
book  there  rises  the  unmistakable  figure 
of  a  hard-hitting,  resourceful  Ameri- 
can, much  more  the  fighter  than  the 
technician. 

The  introduction  says  that  this  is  the 
story  of  an  adventurer,  or  a  crusader, 
or  a  lover  (because  he  had  a  girl),  or 
the  story  of  all  guerrillas  everywhere. 
It  seems  fair  to  say  that  this  is  a  little 
of  all  of  these.  Richardson  was  just 
himself,  strong  and  uncomplicated. 
When  his  ship  was  shot  out  from  under 
him,  he  forthrightly  marched  up  into 
the  hills,  built  a  radio  and  made  it  go. 

The  flashes  of  fast,  dry  wit,  the  way 
he  went  to  bat  for  what  he  needed,  his 
abiding  pride  in  the  United  States 
Navy,  make  the  reader  feel  proud  of 
Major  (in  the  Guerrilla  Army)  Rich- 
ardson and,  by  extension,  a  little  proud 
of  himself.  Janet  S.  Hickey 
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Although  no  other  thoroughfare  is 
more  frequently  mentioned  in  the  pub- 
lic prints,  nowadays,  than  London's 
famed  Downing  street,  few  persons 
know  that  it  was  named  for  a  man  who, 
if  not  actually  born  in  the  United 
States,  spent  his  childhood  and  early 
youth  in  this  country. 

According  to  authentic  records, 
George  Downing  was  a  first  rate  oppor- 
tunist, whose  parents  came  to  America 
from  Dublin,  Ireland,  and  settled  in 
Boston.  Mass.,  in  1638.  The  boy  be- 
came an  undergraduate  of  the  then  new 
Harvard  College.  But,  apparently  see- 
ing no  future  in  this  country  he  went  to 
England,  in  1645.  Without  having 
taken  holy  orders,  he  became  a  chaplain 
in  the  Parliamentary  forces.  Later  he 
joined  Cromwell  against  the  Royalists. 
Finding  he  could  make  more  money  in 
the  diplomatic  service,  however,  he  ob- 
tained a  post  as  Cromwell's  ambassador 
to  Holland.  Later,  betraying  his  friends 
right  and  left,  he  turned  Monarchist 
and  was  knighted  by  the  Stuart  king, 
Charles  the  Second.  The  king  also  gave 
him  the  land  which  was  named  Down- 
ing street  in  his  honor,  and  made  him 
teller  in  the  Exchequer,  with  Samuel 
Pepys  as  his  clerk. 

Pepys  disliked  him  intensely  and 
wrote  of  him :  "He  is  so  stingy  a  fel- 
low that  I  care  not  to  know  him.  I 
quite  cleared  myself  of  his  office  and  did 
give  him  liberty  to  take  anybody  in." 
Later  Pepys  wrote  of  him  "He  is  a  per- 
fidious rogue."  Other  biographers 
wrote  similarly,  and  with  less  restraint, 
and  it  is  a  matter  of  record  that  al- 
though he  had  amassed  an  immense  for- 
tune he  compelled  his  aged  mother  to 
exist  upon  an  allowance  of  ten  shill- 
ings per  week.  Upon  his  death  George 
Downing  left  a  fortune  of  180,000 
pounds,  which  he  wished  to  be  used  "to 
convert  the  Jews  to  Mohammedanism." 

— Dorothy  Reynolds 
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The  only  thing  that  distinguishes  the 
big  house  at  17  Arlington  Street  from 
many  another  big  house  is  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  sign  over  the  door  which 
say's  British  War  Relief  Society.  So 
you  know  as  soon  as  you  pass  by  that 
there  is  war  work  going  on  here,  as 
there  is  in  so  many  places  now. 

Rut  not  until  you  walk  in  and  talk 
with  some  of  the  volunteers  working 
there  do  you  realize  what  a  tremendous 
job  is  being  done.  The  walls  are  cov- 
ered with  many  pictures.  A  famous  por- 
trait of  Prime  Minister  Winston 
Churchill  occupies  a  prominent  spot  in 
the  office.  Portraits  of  General  Mont- 
gomery and  others  of  the  British  war 
staff  are  also  displayed.  But  the  real 
meaning  of  the  work  being  done  is  evi- 
denced by  the  many  posters  which  tell 
of  the  English  resolve  to  let  nothing  go 
undone  until  final  victory  is  achieved. 

The  British  War  Relief  Society  is 
doing  a  magnificent  job  in  aiding  the 
English  people  to  carry  on.  The  latter 
have  suffered  the  tragedies  of  war  for 
almost  six  years  now,  but  never  once 
have  they  wavered  in  their  resolutions. 
Those  who  work  at  17  Arlington 
Street,  which  is  the  uptown  branch  of 
this  society  have  worked  hard  and  long 
in  helping  to  alleviate  some  of  this  suf- 
fering. 

One  of  the  first  big  jobs  they  did  was 
to  help  in  supplying  canteens  for  the 
bombed-out  civilians. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  bombings,  it 
became  evident  that  if  something  hot 
could  be  supplied  to  these  people,  it 
would  work  wonders  for  their  morale. 
The  people  themselves  would  have 
denied  this,  but  it  was  found  that  if 
hot  food  or  drink  were  forced  upon 
them,  if  necessary,  they  immediately 
felt  better,  and  more  like  going  about 
their  grim  business. 

\\  hen  the  need  for  canteens  became 
apparent,  as  the  best  way  to  supply  sus- 
tenance on  the  spot,  the  Society  imme- 
diately set  about  getting  these  mobile 
canteens.  Xo  solicitations  were  made 
for  money,  but  by  word  of  mouth,  peo- 
ple were  made  to  realize  this  need.  The 
members  of  the  uptown  branch  secured 
many  donations  from  individuals,  but 
even  these  were  not  enough.  In  order 


to  raise  funds,  they  sponsored  a  Deco- 
rators' Sale.  The  decorators  in  town 
were  apprised  of  the  needs,  and  volun- 
tarily donated  all  sorts  of  things.  Beau- 
tiful brocades  and  other  fabrics,  bric-a- 
brac  and  odd  bits  of  materials  were  put 
on  sale  and  brought  in  a  substantial 
sum. 

Still  not  satisfied  that  they  had  done 


who  saw  it  there,  and  for  those  who 
didn't  get  a  chance  to  see  it  at  all,  one 
of  the  units  is  pictured  on  this  page 
after  it  was  put  to  use. 

But  the  Relief  Society  did  not  stop 
with  providing  the  canteens.  They  have 
always  done  knitting  to  supply  the  peo- 
ple of  England  with  warm  woolens. 
The  winters  in  England  have  been  bit- 
terly cold,  and  with  the  supply  of  fuel 
at  a  minimum,  the  woolen  clothes  do  a 
great  deal  toward  helping  them  keep 


YMCA  mobile  presented  by  the  Uptoivn  Branch  of  the  Greater  Boston 
Committee,  serving  Canadians  in  Germany. 


their  utmost  to  provide  funds  for 
the  canteens,  the  uptown  branch  spon- 
sored a  concert  at  Symphony  Hall. 
Grade  Fields,  the  beloved  English 
comedienne  appeared  in  this  concert 
which  was  most  successful. 

Each  canteen  cost  about  $2000,  and 
1 10  of  them  were  sent  over  from 
Greater  Boston.  Of  this  number,  about 
25  are  credited  to  the  efforts  of  the  up- 
town branch.  The  canteens  were  sent 
from  this  country,  and  once  they  were 
received  in  England,  they  were  manned 
by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  When  the  British 
army  got  over  on  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope, they  took  some  of  these  canteens 
with  them  to  help  feed  the  men,  and 
they  were  used  much  the  same  way  as 
our  Red  Cross  clubmobiles  are. 

The  Relief  Society  had  placed  one  in 
front  of  the  South  Station,  and  many 
people  came  to  look  at  it.  For  those 


warm. 

The  woolens  are  packed  in  large 
packing  cases,  and  whenever  there  is  a 
British  ship  in  port,  they  are  sent  down 
to  be  transported  to  England.  English 
ships  are  the  only  ones  used  to  carry 
this  cargo. 

Last  year,  when  British  destroyer 
escorts  were  being  built  in  Boston, 
many  Royal  Navy  men  were  sent  over 
here  to  man  the  ships  when  they  were 
completed.  Instead  of  sending  the 
woolens  to  these  men.  the  Society  had 
them  come  to  their  headquarters,  and 
there  they  completely  outfitted  the  sail- 
ors with  all  the  woolens  they  would 
need.  Much  valuable  shipping  space 
was  saved  in  this  way. 

In  addition  to  sweaters,  scarves,  and 
the  like,  the  men  of  the  Royal  Navy  are 
also  given  all  sorts  of  games.  The  up- 
town branch  has  even  managed  to  find 
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victrolas  and  records  for  them. 

The  knitting  and  the  completed  wool- 
ens are  taken  care  of  on  the  first  floor 
of  the  society's  building.  Upstairs,  an- 
other department  is  always  busily  at 
work.  The  second  floor  is  given  over  to 
the  processing  of  used  clothing  and  the 
sewing  of  new  clothing. 

Every  bit  of  used  clothing  is  a  boon 
to  the  English  people.  They  have  been 
less  fortunate  than  the  Americans  in 
that  their  clothing,  too,  is  rationed.  But 
they  do  not  have  to  pay  their  precious 
ration  coupons  for  used  clothing. 
Knowing  this,  the  volunteer  workers 
make  sure  that  every  contribution  is 
put  to  good  use.  Clothes  in  any  condi- 
tion whatever  are  acceptable.  The 
workers  repair  them  and  clean  them, 
and  by  the  time  they  are  received  in 
Great  Britain,  they  are  ready  to  be  put 
on.  The  ingenious  ladies  find  a  use  for 
everything,  and  nothing  at  all  is  wasted. 

But  even  with  the  large  contributions 
of  used  clothing — an  average  of  10 
cases  a  week  is  sent  out — there  is  still 
a  need  for  new  wearing  apparel.  Across 
the  hall  from  the  used  clothing  depart- 
ment is  the  sewing  department.  This  is 
a  busy  room.  One  woman  uses  the  cut- 
ting machine  to  cut  out  the  material, 
while  another  uses  the  iron  to  put  the 
finishing  touches  on  the  completed  ar- 
ticles. Many  other  women  are  busy 
with  the  sewing  and  other  processes 
which  take  place  between  these  two  ex- 
tremes. 

The  material  is  bought  with  the 
money  which  the  Society  receives, 
though  some  of  it  is  donated  by  indi- 
viduals and  manufacturers.  The  dresses, 
suits,  coats,  bathrobes,  and  other 
things  which  are  made  are  exception- 
ally attractive  and  worth  the  clothing 
coupons  which  must  be  spent  for  them. 

But  even  this  work  does  not  embrace 
all  their  activities.  The  members  of  the 
uptown  branch  also  run  the  Caledonian 
Market  at  43  Newbury  Street.  This 
shop  will  be  located  at  another  address 
after  June  1.  but  the  new  locale  has 
not  yet  been  chosen.  The  market  sells 
all  sorts  of  wares.  They  are  urgently 
in  need  of  furniture,  glass,  china,  jew- 
elry, silver,  bric-a-brac,  brocades,  cur- 
tains, table  linen,  chintzes  and  laces. 
Anyone  who  has  any  of  these  things  to 
donate  may  do  so  by  calling  Kenmore 
8960.  One  of  the  members  of  the  staff 
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will  be  glad  to  pick  up  any  merchan- 
dise which  is  offered. 

These  wares  are  sold  for  the  benefit 
of  The  Heritage  Craft  Schools  and 
Hospitals  for  children  crippled  by  war 
injuries,  Which  are  located  in  Chailey, 
Sussex,  England.  It  is  hard  for  Ameri- 
cans to  realize  how  many  children  have 
been  permanently  crippled  by  the  devas- 
tating bombings  of  Britain.  These 
schools  are  run  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  bomb  crippled  children.  Here,  these 
children  are  taught  trades  which  will 
make  them  self-supporting  in  spite  of 
their  handicaps. 

The  uptown  branch  has  many  faith- 
ful workers  who  volunteer  their  time 
daily  to  make  the  wheels  go  round  and 
get  the  work  done.  At  the  head  of  this 
efficient  corps  of  women  is  Mrs.  Rich- 
ard Wood,  who  reports  daily.  A 
charming  and  sincere  woman,  who  de- 
votes her  full  energy  to  the  Society, 
she  will  be  found  at  the  Caledonian 
Market  when  she  is  not  at  17  Arling- 
ton Street.  She  informed  us  that  the 
uptown  branch  also  has  its  own  units 
in  towns  outside  of  Boston.  Volunteers 
in  Brookline,  Winchester,  Arlington, 
Cambridge  and  Marblehead  knit  and 
sew  to  help  keep  the  goods  flowing 
steadily  across  the  Atlantic. 

The  British  War  Relief  Society  has 
been  and  continues  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  war  agencies.  All  those  who  have 
some  spare  time  would  do  well  to  assist 
in  their  great  work. 

Geraldine  C.  Morse 


"Hold  your  horses,"  said  Uncle  John 
When  I  asked  for  jelly-bread. 
There  were  no  horses  there  at  all, 
And  my  pony  in  the  shed. 

"Keep  your  shirt  on,"  said  Uncle  John, 
When  Sister  ran  to  the  door. 
She  wasn't  wearing  a  shirt  at  all, 
But  a  dress  that  touched  the  floor. 

"What   do   you   think   about  Uncle 
John?" 

I  whispered  to  Mother  Dear. 

"His  brain  doesn't  seem  to  click  at  all ; 

It  has  slipped  a  cog,  I  fear." 

— Mary  Graham  Lund 


WHERE  THE 
SMART SET 
MEET" 


TERRACE 

36  HUNTINGTON  AVE. 

2  Floor  Shows  Nightly 

* 

Dancing  &  Entertain menl 
from  7  p.m. 

* 

Special  Sunday  Shows 

* 

Excellent  Cuisine 


VER/ 


Cornea  Roam 


•  Continuous  Entertainment 

•  Tommy  Carr  and  his 

Broadcasting  Orchestra 

•  No  Cover  —  no  minimum 

•  12  Noon  to  1  A.  M. 


Washington  St.  at  Avery 


HANcock  1200 


There  never  was  a  woman  who 
thought  she  had  enough  hats  or  shoes. 
With  the  shoe  rationing,  the  female  of 
the  species  has  to  be  content  with  her 
small  allotment.  But  hats  there  still  are 
in  abundance,  and  those  designers  of  the 
last  word  in  feminine  chic  never  run 
out  of  ideas.  Men  may  grumble  all  they 
want  about  the  "things"  with  which 
women  adorn  their  heads,  but  we  know 
that  they  are  still  things  of  beauty, 
and  how  could  we  ever  get  along  with- 
out them  to  pick  up  our  spirits  and 
our  wardrobes. 

Fredley's,  Boylston  Street  between 
Arlington  and  Berkeley,  has  a  collec- 
tion which  is  positively  breath-snatch- 
ing. We  saw  so  many  exciting  crea- 
tions that  we  hardly  know  where  to  be- 
gin. So  we  will  start  with  what  is 
called  a  "'futuristic"  hat.  It  consists  of 
a  brim,  and  a  little  something  with 
which  to  cover  the  back  hair  and  can 
be  worn  any  one  of  several  ways.  Made 
of  crisp  white  stitched  pique  (comes  in 
black,  too),  it  has  a  plastic  buckle  for 
a  bit  of  color.  Wear  it  backwards  or 
frontwards,  or  with  your  top  knot 
sticking  up  through  the  top,  it  gives 
the  most  charming  effect  in  many  a  day, 
and  its  lines  are  so  good  that  it  will 
go  with  any  shaped  face.  Lily  Dache's 
black  milan  is  a  dream  if  ever  there 
was  one.  The  brim  is  made  puffy  by 
its  lining  of  dotted  silk  veiling.  There 
is  a  touch  of  dark  green  under  this 
veil  which  gives  a  most  fetching  look 
to  il.  Wear  it  far  front  to  give  a 
shadowy  look  to  the  eyes,  and  it's  irre- 
sistible. 

Then  we  saw  a  heavenly  peach  bas- 
ket straw  in  hyacinth  pink,  designed  by 
John-Fredericks.  Navy  rosettes  cover 
the  heart-shaped  brim,  and  this  too  is 
worn  down  over  the  eyes.  For  the  last 
word  in  chic,  wear  it  with  a  slim  sleeve- 
less dress  and  the  long  navy  gloves  to 
match.  It's  a  combination  that's  hard  to 
beat. 

For  a  hat  which  will  take  you  around 
town  from  morning  till  night,  we  sug- 
gest you  have  a  look  at  what  Fredley's 
calls  the  jaunty  globe  trotter.  It's  just 
made  for  all  sorts  of  wear,  including 
travel  wear.  If  you're  going  to  be  rid- 
ing a  Pullman  or  a  plane,  you  can't 


Restaurants, 

SMORGASBORD 

(Swedish  Hors  D'oeuvret 
served  with  table  d'hote 
dinners  and  luncheons. 

Steak,  chicken  and  lobster 
dinners. 

Music  at  (he  Solooox 

442  STUART  STREET 

Copley  Square 

Rewrvatioru-KEN.  6520-5333 
Open  daily — Sunday 
and  Holidays 


Air  Conditioned 

In  Boston,  "It's  the  Viking" 


V/-L-  ^  Worcester  Turnpike 
Viking  |  Framingham  Center 


BO  HAS  CHI'S 

Famous  for: 

STEAKS 
CHOPS 
LOBSTER 

CHICKEN 

Superbly  served  Italian  and 
American  dishes  a  specialty, 
for  luncheons,  dinners  and 
suppers.  Fine  wines  and 
liquors. 

before  and  after  your 
evening's  fun,  plan 
a  visit  here 

2 1  CORNING  ST. 

AT  SHAWMUT  AVE. 
A  Step  from  Metropolitan  Theatre 

Liberty  9744 


find  another  hat  which  will  do  as  well 
for  you.  It's  made  of  a  real  panama 
with  a  most  interesting  texture  and  has 
the  South  American  flair  for  color.  The 
neutral  body  is  trimmed  with  fuchsia, 
purple  and  green  bandings  and  pipings, 
and  is  finished  oft"  with  a  fuchsia  veil. 
Once  you  put  it  on  your  head,  you'll 
hate  to  take  it  off,  even  to  go  to  bed. 

Always  there  are  novelties  in  head- 
gear, and  this  season  is  no  exception. 
You  remember  the  popular  band  that 
young  girls  and  women  have  been  wear- 
ing around  their  hair.  Fredley's  has  a 
new  wrinkle  which  is  nothing  short  of 
sensational.  It's  a  felt  band  covered 
with  multi-colored  felt  flowers,  and  at- 
tached to  it  is  a  double  length  of  rib- 
bon. Here's  a  suggestion  for  the  newest 
Way  to  wear  it.  You  take  all  of  your 
hair  and  push  it  up  to  the  top  of  your 
head,  and  there  you  anchor  it  firmly. 
Then  you  take  one  of  the  lengths  of 


ribbon  and  slip  it  around  your  head. 
\\  hen  this  is  accomplished,  tie  it  tightly 
around  the  top  knot.  Result — the  hair 
comes  out  through  the  top  with  the 
flowered  band  around  the  front.  It's 
the  modern  version  of  the  Greek  coif- 
fure, and  as  charming  as  you  could 
wish. 

If  you  want  to  look  and  feel  like  an 
angel,  have  a  look  at  the  halo  hat, 
which  is  nothing  more  than  having 
flowers  banked  around  the  head.  The 
flowers  are  white,  with  just  a  touch  of 
chartreuse,  and  have  pale  green  veiling 
misted  over  them.  Highly  recommended 
for  the  native  look. 

If  you  want  an  excuse  for  wearing 
more  flowers,  namely,  daisies,  there  is 
the  lighter-than-a-feather  hat.  This  one 
is  brown  birdcage  veiling  made  in  the 
shape  of  a  demure  derby.  The  open 
work  crown  is  stuck  with  big  yellow- 
daisies.  It  is  truly  the  coolest  hat  that 


was  ever  invented. 

We  could  rave  on  for  hours,  but, 
unfortunately,  space  is  limited,  so  all 
we  can  do  now  is  recommend  that  you 
stop  in  and  have  a  look  for  yourself. 

We  move  down  Boylston  Street  to 
the  corner  of  Arlington,  where  we 
come  to  Lamson  and  Hubbard.  This 
store  always  has  merchandise  which 
makes  us  want  to  stay  practically  for- 
ever, and  this  time  it  was  their  show- 
ing of  print  dresses  which  made  us 
linger. 

Print  dresses  are  right  for  almost 
every  occasion,  and  we  found  just  the 
right  prints  for  all  sorts  of  wear.  We'll 
begin  with  the  town  print,  which  is 
perfect  for  travel,  business  and  many 
other  uses.  This  comes  in  the  two  piece, 
ever  popular  jacket  dress  and  has  a 
loose,  cool  three  quarter  sleeve.  The 
Onandaga  hand-blocked  rayon  crepe 
comes  in  navy,  gray  and  black  back- 


Four  Brilliant 

BULOVA  WATCHES 

for  Graduation 


Bear  in  mind  this  significant  fact  — when 
you  select  a  watch  for  graduation: 
More  Americans  tell  time  by  Bulova  than 
by  any  other  fine  watch  in  the  world. 
When  you  choose  a  Bulova,  you  have  a 
watch  you  know  you  can  trust.. .a  watch 
recognized  the  world  over  for  enduring 
style  and  lasting  accuracy  ...truly  the  gift 
of  a  lifetime! 


BULOVA 

BULOVA   WATCH  TIME 


A  -  CHRISTINE  C-MARQUISE 

17  jewels    *4250  17  jewels  *5950 

14  Kt.  Gold 


B -  ARNOLD  $2975 
1  5  jewels 


D -SQUADRON 
17  jewels 


$55°° 
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A  SHOP  SINGLE  IN  EXCELLENCE 

or  a  ^evuet 
diatom  Iflfjade 


le 
'ou 


WATCH  REPAIRING 
REPAIRS  RESTRINGING 

376  BOYLSTON  ST..  BOSTON,  MASS. 


CHILDRENS  CLOTHES 
MUST  BE  RIGHT 
FOR  THE  DURATION 

Excellent  selection  of  clothes  for 

INFANTS 

BOYS  to  6  Years 
GIRLS  to  14  Years 

Also  for 

HIGH  SCHOOLERS 

MISS  WESTGATE 

141 A  Newbury  Street 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


grounds  with  a  white  design  and  costs 
$35. 

For  later  on  in  the  season,  the  dress 
with  a  white  background  will  go  any- 
where. Especially  when  it  comes  with 
a  beautiful  navy  and  red  rose  print 
witb  natural  looking  green  stems  on 
the  flowers,  and  has  cap  sleeves  and  a 
peplum.  This  dress  has  an  unusual  belt 
too  and  ties  at  the  neck.  It  comes  with 
a  black  background  as  well  and  costs 
only  $35. 

For  the  woman  who  wants  a  long- 
sleeved  dress,  there  is  a  cool  navy  and 
white  number.  A  very  sophisticated 
creation,  it  has  jacket  fullness  and 
navy  faille  collar  and  cuffs,  and  is 
priced  at  $55. 

Polka  dots  are  always  popular,  and 
at  Lamson  and  Hubbard's  we  found  a 
honey  of  a  dress  with  touches  of  faille. 
It  has  a  four  button  jacket  with  insets 
and  bows  at  the  neck.  These  are  re- 
peated at  the  hip  line.  This  same  dress 
has  a  three  quarter  loose  sleeve  and 
may  be  had  for  the  unbelievably  low 
price  of  $29.95. 

A  very  elegant  dress  for  more  formal 
occasions  like  a  tea  or  morning  wed- 
ding comes  in  pale  blue  or  pink  with  a 
black  scroll  design.  This  has  long 
sleeves  and  a  black  lace  vestee  for  a 
final  touch  of  smartness,  and  is  priced 
at  $69.95. 

It's  tulip  time,  as  is  very  evident  by 
a  dress  which  comes  in  a  grey  or  a 
tan  background.  It  has  large  splashes 
of  red  and  brown  tulips  with  green 
leaves  and  buds.  The  details  of  this 
dress  are  really  magnificent — an  in- 
verted stitched  pleat,  pleated  dirndl 
waist,  tbree  buttons  coming  down  from 
each  Shoulder  and  an  open  slit  neck. 
The  buttons  on  the  shoulder  hold  down 
an  inverted  pleat  which  is  repeated 
from  the  one  in  the  skirt.  All  this  for 
only  $29.95. 

And  to  complete  the  picture,  prints 
come  in  evening  dresses  too.  One  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  formal  dresses 
which  we  saw  is  a  very  simple  one.  The 
fabric  is  beautiful — white  and  purple 
violets  look  as  though  they  were  hand 
painted  on  the  azure  blue  background. 
To  complete  the  details,  the  dress  has 
a  sweetheart  neck,  short  cap  sleeves 
and  a  slight  fullness  in  the  skirt.  An 
utter  vision  of  loveliness,  this  dress  is 
$6().95.  and  worth  every  last  cent  of  it. 


THE  SHOP  OF 
FINE  OLDE 
THINGS . . . 

ANTIQUE  JEWELRY 

SILVER 
CHOICE  PORCELAINS 
AND  CHINA 


WE  INVITE  YOU  TO 
VISIT  OUR  SHOP  "FOR 
THAT  PARTICULAR  SIFT." 


^tnbsor 

girt  Galleries,  Itb. 

Arlington  St.  Entrance 
of  Hotel  Statler 
HUB.  9571 


BLAKE'S 


GIFTS 


Est.  iS6q 

RECORDS 

STATIONERY 

CANDLES 


GREETING  CARDS 
SHEET  MUSIC 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 
MUSIC  BOXES 

CHINESE  IMPORTS 

MEXICAN  IMPORTS 

HAITIAN  WARES 

Collectors  Miniatures 

of  all  Designs 

BLAKE'S 

156  BOYLSION  STREET 
BOSTON 

HANcock  0087 

Open  .Mondays  and  Wednesdays 
9.30  A.  M.  to  8.30  P.  M. 
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THE  MASSACHUSETTS  COMMITTEE  OF 


is  asking  for  donations  of  French  Books,  blackout  curtains  and  used 
clothing  for  men,  women  and  children  in  good  condition.  Also, 
volunteer  workers  who  will  sew  sitting  at  home  or  in  our  workshop. 


THE  FRENCH  RESTAURANT 

121  NEWBURY  STREET 

Specializing  in  French  cuisine,  is  open  every  day  except  Sundays  and  holidays, 
for  luncheon  from  12  to  2  P.M.  and  Thursday  evening  from  6  to  8  P.M. 


When  in  Mem  y*xn 


Motet?  -£mt  of  ZiftA 

Bowman  Room.  Hotel  Biltmore.  43rd  &  Madi- 
son Ave..  (MU.  9-7020). 

Glass  Hat.  Hotel  Belmont  Plaza.  Lex.  Ave.  & 
49th  St.  (WI.  2-1200).  Entertainment.  Dinner 
from  $1.95.  Min.  Sat.,  hols.,  hoi.  eves.  $2.50 
after  10  p.m.  and  $2.00  other  days. 

Roosevelt  Hotel  Grill.  45th  St.,  &  Madison 
Ave.  (MU.  6-9200). 

SfoUU-We&t  4  $iftA 

Actor's  Broadway  Cocktail  Lounge.  Hotel 
Astor,  Times  Square.  (CI.  6-6000). 

Blue  Room.  Hotel  Lincoln.  44th  &  8th  Ave. 
(CI.  6-4500).  Sun.  $1.00  weekdays.  $1.50  Sat. 
Min.  $1.50  weekdays  and  $2.50  on  Sat. 

Cafe  Rouce.  Hotel  Pennsylvania.  33rd  &  7th 
Ave.  (PE.  6-5000).  Dinner  from  $2.50.  Cover 
$1.00  weekdays:  $1.50  Sat.  and  hoi.  eves. 

Cocoanut  Grove.  Park  Central  Hotel.  56th 
St.  &  7th  Ave.  CI.  7-8000.  Din.  from  $2.50. 
Min.  from  $1  weekdays;  other  days  from  $2. 
A  roof  top  fun  spot  overlooking  the  East  and 
Hudson  Rivers.  (Mon.  nite  service  only  $1  for 
dinner  and  show;  no  cover,  no  min.). 

Green  Room.  Hotel  Edison.  47th  &  B'way. 
(CI.  6-5000).  Dinner  from  S2.oo-S2.50  Sat.  6 
Sun.  Min.  $2  Mon.-Wed.;  $2.50  Thurs.-Sat. 

Hotel  Victoria  Chatterbox  Bar,  7th  Ave.  at 
51st  St.  All  cocktails  30c  4  to  7  daily.  Famous 
Candlelight  Room— Luncheons  from  50c— Din- 
ner from  90c.  Dancing  nightly  from  10  p.m. 
No  cover — no  min. 

Marine  Hotel.  Hotel  McAlpin.  34»h  St.  & 
Broadway.  (PE.  6-5700).  Dependable  cuisine. 
Entertainment.  Dinner  from  $1.75.  No  cov.  Min. 
Friday  after  9.30.  $1.75:  Sat..  $2.25.  No  danc- 
ing Monday.  A  unique  grotto  like  room. 

Ice  Terrace.  Hotel  New  Yorker.  34th  St.  & 
8th  Ave.  (ME.  3-1000).  Dinner  from  $2.  Cover 
$1  after  10  p.m.  exc.  Sat.  and  holiday  eves, 
when  it  is  $1.50. 

etu(U  and  Such 

Alciers.  23  W.  8th  Street.  (OR.  4-9845)-  Ro- 
mantic Algerian  Cluh  in  Greenwich  Village. 
Dinner  from  $1.25.  3  shows. 

Armando's.  54  E.  55th  St.  (PL.  5-0760).  Lunch- 
eon, cocktails,  dinner  and  supper.  No  cover  or 
min. 

Casino  Russe.  157  W.  56th  St.  (CI.  6-6116). 
A  glorious  and  sophisticated  Russian  Cluh  with 
entertainment  and  excellent  food.  Min.  $2.50 
after  10  except  Sat.  when  it  is  $3. 

Cerutti.  643  Madison  (Bet.  59  &  60).  EL.  5- 
4194.  Luncheon  from  $1.25.  Dinner  from  $2.25. 

Coq  Rouce.  65  E.  56th  St.  PL.  3-8887.  Excellent 
cuisine.  Sophisticated  dining  place.  Entertain- 
ment. Min.  $1.50  after  10:30. 

El  Chico.  80  Grove  St.  (CH.  2-4645).  Show  at 
8:30.  11:30  and  1:30.  Dinner  from  $1.85.  Min. 
$2.00  wknts.;  $3.00  Sat.:  $2.50  Sun.  and  hoi. 

eves. 

El  Morocco.  154  E.  54th  St.  (EL.  5-8769)-  $2 
(over  after  10:30  p.m. 

Game  Cock.  14  E.  44th  St.  For  luncheon,  dinner 
and  on  thru  the  evening.  Entertainment. 

Greenwich  Village  Inn.  2  Sheridan  Square. 
(CH.  2-6165).  Dinner  from  $2. 


Hour  Glass.  Mary  O'Brien's.  42  East  53rd  St. 
(EL.  5-7968—5-9159).  Cocktail  hour,  dinner, 
supper,   continuous  entertainment.   Open   till  4 

a.m. 

Jack  Dempsey's.  1619  Broadway  at  50th  St. 
(CO.  5-7875).  Most  popular  Broadway  gather- 
ing place.  Good  food — dancing.  No  cover.  No 
minimum. 

Latin  Quarter.  B'way  at  48th  St.  (CI.  6-1737). 
Gay  Parisian  show  at  8  and  12.  Dinner  from 
$2.00.  Minimum  $2  weekdays:  $3  Friday  and 
Saturday. 

Leon  &  Eddie's.  33  W.  52nd  St.  (EL.  5-9414). 
Famous  fun  and  food  spot.  Continuous  enter- 
tainment and  show  at  8.  10.  12.  2:30.  Min. 
$3.50  after  10  p.m.  weekkdays:  other  days  $4. 

Monte  Carlo.  51  E.  54th.  No  cover  ever.  Mini- 
mum $3  weekdays  and  $4  Sat.  and  hols. 

Number  One  Bar,  1  Fifth  Ave.  Dinner  and  on 
thru  the  evening.  Ent.  and  an  attractive  crowd. 

Old  Roumanian,  169  Allen  St.  (GR.  3-9595  ) 
Famous  for  Mushk  Steak  and  a  big  Interna- 
tional Revue.  Dinner  $1.65. 

One.  Two.  Three.  E.  54th  St.  Soft  lights.  Dis- 
tinguished cuisine. 

Penthouse,  30  Central  Pk.  So.  See  for  yourself 
this  lovely  dining  spot.  Luncheon  from  Si,  Din- 
ner from  $2. 

Radio  Frank's.  70  E.  55th  St.  (EL.  5-9258). 
Continuous  fun. 

Stork  Club.  3  53rd  St.  (PL.  3-1940). 

Village  Barn.  52  W.  8th  St.  (ST.  9-8841). 
Very  good  food  and  fun'  involving  a  show,  danc- 
ing and  rural  hi  jinks. 

Weylin  Bar,  54th  St.  East  of  Madison.  Fun  for 
cocktails.  Entertainment  from  sundown  on.  No 
cover.  No  minimum. 

WiNSLOw  Bar,  55th  6  Madison  Ave.  A  cute  bar 
and  a  crowd  that  s  fun  to  be  with. 

(Znuvtican  Menu 

Bryant  Transportation  Room.  54th  6  B  way. 
For  luncheon  and  dinner  and  top  notch  drinks 

Chesapeake.  Madison  Ave.,  bet.  34th  &  35th. 
Outstanding  cuisine  and  delightful  atmosphere. 

Skipper.  Really  Home  Cooked  Food.  Famous  for 
Filet  Mignon.  Fried  Chicken  and  Lobster  Din- 
ners. 7  East  44th  St..  56  West  47th  St..  160 
E.  48th  St.  Open  1  a.m.  daily.  Sun.  Dinner 
from  1  p.m..  $1.35.  Cocktails. 


Town  &  Country,  284  Park  Ave.  Manhattan's 
newest  and  definitely  the  place  to  dine.  Famed 
Drury  Lane  food.  Country  dining  room  for  men 
only.  Drury  Lane  branch  at  47  East  49th  St. 

Cxwtinentat 

English  Grill,  in  the  lower  Plaza  Rockefeller 
Center.  Typical  English  Menus  a  la  carte. 
Luncheon  entrees  from  60c.  Open  1 1  to  1  a.m.. 

incl.  Sunday. 

Dutch 

Holland  House  Taverne.  10  Rockefeller  Plaza 
at  48th  Street.  Recommended  for  its  Dutch  Cui- 
sine and  the  many  and  interesting  authentic 
Dutch  antiques  used  in  the  decoration.  Luncheon 
Specials  from  60c.  Dinner  from  Si. 75. 

Zxencfi 

Belle  Meuniere.  12  E.  52nd  St.  (WI.  2-9437). 
Decorative  triumph.  Royal  fare  served.  Closed 

Sunday. 

Honore's  La  Couquille.  i  39  East  52nd  St.  (EL. 
5-8561).  Charming  French  Restaurant. 

Cafe  Louis  XIV.  Rockefeller  Center  (CL.  6- 
5800).  French  elegance.  Prix  Fixe  luncheon 
Si. 50.  and  a  Pre-Theatre  dinner  from  $2  from 

6  p.m.  A  la  carte  specialties. 

La  Salle  Du  Bois.  36  E  60th  St.  and  the  Cafe 
du  Bois  at  10  E.  52nd  St.  Distinguished  cuisine 
and  liqueurs  at  reasonable  prices. 

JntexnationaC 

Lindy  s.  1655  B'way.  Broadway's  Town  Hall. 

Mayan.  16  West  51st  Street.  (6-5800).  Intriguing 
decoration  and  superb  food.  Luncheon  entrees 
from  65c.  Sizzling  skillet  dinner,  from  Si. 75 
Different  national  dish  each  day. 

Sum's.  234  W.  44th  St.  (LA.  4-5785).  Theatri- 
cal celebrities  meeting  place. 

Jiaiian 

Barbetta's.  321  W.  46th  St.  (ME.  3-8185). 
Thirty-six  years  of  service  of  good  Italian  food. 
Inexpensive. 

Vesuvio.  163  W.  48th  St.  Authentic  Italian  food, 
including  time  honored  favorites.  Bar.  Luncheons 
and  Dinner.  Closed  Sundays. 

Zucca's.  118  W.  49th  St.  (BR.  9-55")  A  25 
year  reputation  for   "the  perfect  meal.  Bar. 

Smedidh 

Castleholm.  334  W.  57th  St  (CI.  7-0873). 
Smorgasbord  as  prelude  to  hearty  dining.  Danc- 
ing to  the  music  of  the  Norsemen. 

Wivel.  254  W.  54th  St.  (CI.  7-9056).  Famous 
for  its  Swedish  Smorgasbord.  Dinner  from  $1.85. 
No  minimum  except  Saturday. 

Souaa 

Swiss  Pavilion.  38  E.  50th  St.  (EL.  5-8680). 
Superb  Swiss  and  Continental  food.  Paul  Bur- 
ger. Mgr.  Luncheon  from  $1.25.  Dinner  from 
Si  00  Closed  Sunday. 
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wnoruf fine /ir/ud/ued  THREE  FEATHERS 


HOLD  THE  WAR  BONDS  YOU  BUY!... Three  Feathers  Distributors,  Inc.N.Y.  Blended  Whiskey,  86  proof.  +The  straight  whiskies  in  this  product  are  5  years  or  more 
oidT~40%  straight  whiskey,  60%  grain  neutral  spirits.  12'/:%  straight  whiskey  5  years  old,  12Vi%  straight  whiskey  6  years  old,  15%  straight  whiskey  7  years  old. 
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*  "Closer  to  stars  and  cool  winds  Mowing"  .  .  . 


Here  is  a  cologne  to* 


breeze  through  your  existence,  airy-fresh  and  beguiling  .  . 


linger  on  your  hair  and  ^$)\J^      handkerchief,  drawing  a  fragrant  vista  of  wooded  up-lands. 

And  Mountain  Heather  face  powder,  drifting  lightly  over  your  skin,  touching  it  with  color  lovely 

as  a  mountain  dawn,  will  surely  enchant  you.  Pick  your  Mountain  Heather  for  a  modest  price 

wherever  you  usually  shop.  .  .  .  Created  by  daggett  and  ramsdell. 
a- 


Copr.  1945.  Daggett  and  Ramsdell 


Sxwicetnen  ClnCy, 

All  U.S.O.  service  clubs  admit  honorably  discharged  veterans  of  World  War  // 

Soldiers  and  Sailors  Clubs 


i).  22 


American  Theatre  Wing  Stace  Door  Canteen 
of  Boston.  B.  Y.  M.  C.  Union  Bldg..  48  Boyl- 
ston  St.,  Boston.  Open  nightly,  6  P.  M.  to  mid- 
night. Stage  entertainment,  free  refreshments. 
Dancing— Dev.  8845. 

\tlantic  Service  Club  (near  So.  Sta.),  641 
Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston— Lib.  7794. 

Bay  State — Buddies  Club,  Boston  Common. — 
Tel.  Information,  Home  Hospitality  and  Social 
Events.  Ticket  Office— Lib.  1381. 

North  Station  Service  Center,  149  Staniford 
Street.  Boston — Laf.  1259. 

South  End  Service  Club.  380  Mass.  Ave..  Bos- 
ton—Ken. 9253. 

Esplanade  Service  Club.  150  Newbury  St.  (cor. 
Dartmouth) — Ken.  9299. 

Soldiers  and  Sailors  Club.  8  Fayette  St.,  Bos- 
ton— Han.  0733. 

Army  &  Navy  Officers  Club,  12  Arlington  St., 
Boston— Com.  3727. 

Union  Jack  Club,  Inc.,  118  Milk  St.,  Boston- 
Lib.  7020. 

Red  Shield  Club  for  Service  Men  (Salv'n 
Army).  4  Bulfinch  PI..  Boston— Laf.  1535. 

Christian  Science  Service  Men's  Center,  80 
Boylston  St.,  Boston — Dev.  8676. 

Overnight  Accommodations 

All  Boston  Police  Stations  provide  free  bed  and 
bath.  Ken.  6~00.  Dormitory  accommodations  50c 
or  (ess,  at  these  centers. 

Knights  of  Columbus  Servicemen's  Club,  36 
Commonwealth  Ave.— Com.  8430. 

Army  &  Navy  Y.M.C.A..  32  City  Sq.,  Charles- 
town — Cha.  2660. 

Boston  J.W.B.  Army  &  Navy  Club.  17  Com- 
monwealth Ave. — Com.  6620. 

Boston  Y.M.C.  Union  (Sat.  only).  48  Boylston 
St.,  Boston — Hub.  1122. 

Boston  Y.M.C.A.,  316  Huntington  Ave.— Ken. 
7800. 

Sailor's  Rest  (for  Seamen  &  Navy  Men).  287 
Hanover  St.,  Boston — Cap.  6337. 


Seamen's  Club  of  Boston  (all  Ser.  menj 

Batterymarch  St.— Lib.  8135. 
Soldiers  and  Sailors  Club.  8  Fayette  St..  Bos- 
ton— Han.  0733. 
The  Argonne,  4   Bulfinch   Place,  Boston— Cap. 
9494. 

Lodging  for  Service  Men's  Families.  Call  Liberty 
7715.  11  A.M.- 1 1  P.M.  Call  Han.  0733  if  un- 
able to  find  lodgings. 

Home  Hospitality.  Evening  and  Sunday  dinners 
in  private  homes  in  Greater  Boston.  Apply  to 
Directors  of  Service  Clubs.  641  Atlantic  Ave., 
Liberty  779a;  149  Staniford  St.,  Lafayette  1259; 
Hospitality  Office  Buddies  Club,  Boston  Com- 
mon, Liberty  7918.  or  Dir.  Boston  J.W.B.  Army 
&  Navy  Club.  17  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Com- 
monwealth 6620. 


Pe 


RSONAL 


Services 


Ticket  Office.  The  Ticket  Office  for  the  distri- 
bution of  all  free  tickets  for  events  in  and  around 
Boston  is  located  at  the  Y.M.C.U.  Building,  48 
Boylston  Street,  next  to  Touraine  Hotel.  The 
room  will  be  open  from  12  Noon  to  8  P.M. 
daily.  Telephone,  Liberty  7968. 

Legal  Aid.  Members  of  the  Armed  Forres  who 
cannot  afford  an  attorney  and  who  need  legal 
advice  and  assistance  may  receive  free  service  at 
the  Boston  Legal  Aid  Society,  16A  Ashburton 
Place  (near  State  House),  Mon.-Fri.  9  A.M.- 
5  P.M.;  Sat.  9  A.M.- 1 2  Noon. 

Sewing  and  Repair  Service.  Red  Cross  Sewing 
Unit  at  Atlantic  Service  Club.  641  Atlantic 
Ave..  Mon.,  Wed..  Fri..  at  6  P.M. 

Facilities  for  Pressing  Uniforms  for  members 
of  armed  forces  at  Salvation  Army  Red  Shield 
Club.  4  Bulfinch  PI. 

Socks  Darned.  Salv'n  Army  Red  Shield  Club, 
4  Bulfinch  PI. 

Soldiers  and  Sailors  Library,  158  State  St., 
Boston — Laf.  4796.  Members  of  Armed  Forces 
may  take  books  away. 

American  Merchant  Marine  Library,  408  At- 
lantic Avenue.  Technical  books  and  recreational 
material  may  be  taken  or  read  on  premises.  De- 
liveries to  ships  on  request.  Merchant  marine 
men  only. 
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VETERANS  LOANS 

G.  I.  JOE 

and  G.  I.  JANE 

We  are  now  pre- 
pared and  have  complete 
facilities  for  making  home 
loans,  promptly,  to  dis- 
charged veterans  of 
World  War  II.  These  long- 
term,  low  interest  loans 
with  all  the  benefits  pro- 
vided by  the  G.  I.  Bill  of 
Rights  make  it  easy  for 
veterans  to  buy  or  build 
their  own  homes.  Come  in 
and  talk  it  over  with  us. 

MERCHANTS 

CO-OPERATIVE  BANK 

24  SCHOOL  ST.,  BOSTON 

Largest  Co-operative  Bank  in  Massachusett 


"if  GOB 
r.  MOSCOW 
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AR  LOAN 
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KEI\more  6823 


FRANK  McCANN  Ccty. 
pacLJ    jMotct  J-lvtxu 

16  HARCOURT  STREET,  BOSTON 


For  that  special  occasion-— 
A  modern  Packard  limou- 
sine, extremely  smart  in  ap- 
pearance and  performance, 
and  witli  chauffeur  in  livery 
may  he  rented  at  a  mo- 
ment s  notice. 

A  service  you  will  he  glad 
to  recommend. 


Sliet&nt  and  Sltamiaed 


THEATRE 

Current 

Good  Night  Ladies  —  {Schubert). 
Skeets  Gallagher  and  Stanley  Bell  con- 
tinue their  antics  in  the  Howard  l.ang- 
Al  Rosen  farce  comedy.  Based  on  the 
Avery  Hopw  ood-Charlton  Andrews 
farce.  Ladies  Night  in  a  Turkish  Bath, 
it  is  about  a  girl-shy  professor  who 
hides  out  from  the  police  in  a  Turk  isn 
bath  on  ladies  night. 
Cinderella  —  (New  England  Mutual 
Hall).  On  Saturday  afternoon,  May  25, 
The  Trib  utarv  Child  ren  s  Theatre  will 
repeat  its  successful  production.  Dram- 
atized and  directed  by  Estelle  Ritchie. 
Supervised  by  Eliot  Duvey. 
Much  Ado  About  Nothing—  (Sanders 
Theatre.  Harvard  University).  May  25 
and  26  (matinee).  Shakespeare  s  ro- 
mantic comedy  as  presented  by  The 
Harvard  Dramatic  Club  and  The  Rad- 
cliffe  Idler,  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Fritz  Jessner. 

Our  Town—  (New  England  Mutual 
Hall).  For  four  performances  begin- 
ning May  23,  The  Tributary  Theatre 
will  present  Thornton  Wilder  s  Pulit- 
zer Prize  play,  Our  Loicn.  as  staged  by 
Eliot  Duvey.  The  company  will  include 


Robert  Milam.  Kae  D  irrane.  Joseph 
lowers.  Edw  ard  Finnegan.  Helen 
Stone,  Ronald  B.  Rogers  and  William 
Otis. 

Soldiers  Wife—  ( Wi/feur).  The  com- 
edy by  Rose  (Claudia)  Franken  which 
has  just  comp  leted  an  ei  ght  months' 
run  on  Broadway.  Heading  the  cast 
are  Martha  Scott.  M  vron  McCormick. 
Frieda  Inescourt.  Glenn  Anders  and 
Lil  Darvas.  Produced  by  William 
Brown  Meloney  and  directed  by  Miss 
I'ranken. 

Openings 

The  Wind  Is  Ninety  —  (Colonial) . 
The  National  Theatre  Conference  prize 
play  by  Capt.  Ralph  Nelson.  A.A.F. 
Albert  de  Courville  is  associate  pro- 
ducer and  director,  and  the  cast  fea- 
tures Blanche  ^  urka.  Bert  Lytell.  Fran- 
ces Reid.  Wendell  Corey,  Kirk  Doug- 
lass. Donald  Devlin  and  Joyce  van  Pat- 
ten. Settings  designed  by  Frederick 
Fox  for  this  pre-Broadway  opener. 
May  28- June  1  1 . 

Tom  Sawyer — (New  England  Mutual 
Hall).    On    Saturday,    June    2.  The 


Tributary  Children  s  Theatre  will  pre- 
sent the  final  perlorm.mce  o!  its  popu- 
lar production  of  Mark  1  wain  s  classil  . 
Bob  Aspden  in  the  title  role.  Directed 
by  Estelle  Ritchie,  under  the  super- 
vision o  I  Eliot  D  u\  e\  . 


MUSIC 

Pops  Concerts  —  {Symphony  Hall). 
1  he  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  under 
the  direction  of  Arthur  Fiedler  and 
guest  conductors  in  programs  of  serious 
and  light  classics.  Everything  from 
Wagner  and  Handel  to  Raymond  Scott 
and  Morton  Gould.  Every  night  of  the 
w  eek. 

Salmaggi  Grand  Opera  —  (Casino). 
On  Sunday.  May  2~.  The  Salmaggi 
Grand  Opera  Co.  w  ill  present  two  per- 
formances of  grand  opera.  Madame 
Butterfly  will  be  heard  at  the  matinee. 
//  Travatore  at  the  evening  perform- 
ance. 


SPECIAL  EVENTS 

Circus  (Boston  Garden)—  The  Ring- 
linL'  Brothers  and  Bamum  and  Bailey 
annual  event,  complete  with  all  the 
color  and  gaiety  which  makes  the  circus 
a  special  event.  Two  shows  daily,  at 
2:15  and  8:  1  5  P.M.  through  June  2. 


ART 

MtJSEUM  of  Fine  Arts  —  Museum 
S(  hool  presents  a  one  man  show  of  the 
paintings  of  Max  Weber,  through  May 
51;  water  colors.  Europe  Through 
American  Eyes,  through  June  "jO:  Etch- 
ings and  lithograph-  by  Letter  G. 
I  lornoy,  June  1  -  30. 

Iogg  Museum— Museum  Class  E  xlu- 
bition.  I'ogg  Museum  /  909/9-/-/. 
through  June  lb:  Late  iQth  Century 
French  drawings,  through  May  31: 
Venetian  Etchers  of  the  18th  century, 
through  July  l;  Briti-h  Art  of  the  i8th 
.mil  19th  centuries,  Ma>  lySept.  i~> 

Boston  Public  Library— In  the  Albert 
H.  Wiggin  Collection,  etchings  and 
drypoints  by  Augusta  Brouet,  through 
Mav  51;  A  Cartoonist  Looks  <t(  the 
Weir,  original  cartoons  by  Kay  Kato. 
through  May  31:  American  etchings,  a 
collection  of  drawings  ay  famous 
American  etchers,  including  Alfred 
Hutty.  lohn  Taylor  Arms,  Eugene  Ilia 
gins,  and  Arthur  W  Heintzelman, 
June  1-50. 

Institute  of  Modern  Art— One  Hun- 
dred Water  Colors  from  Europe  and 


Johnny  Howard,  coming  to  the  May  fair 
on  May  30. 


America,  through  July  14. 

Doll  and  Richard's— Group  Exhibi- 
tions, continuing  through  the  summer. 
Guild  of  Boston  Artists  —  Annual 
Spring  Show,  special  exhibition  by  all 
the  members  of  the  Guild,  through 
June  23. 

Copley  Society — Abbot  Laboratories 
U.  S.  Submarines  and  Marines  in 
Action,  paintings  by  Thomas  Benton 
and  George  Schreiber,  through  May 
26;  Pupils  of  the  Copley  Society  Exhi- 
bition, May  2~-June  1 ;  State  Federa- 
tion of  Women's  Clubs  Exhibition, 
June  4-9. 

Boris  Mirski  —  New  Group  Show, 
through  the  mon  th  of  June. 

Robert  Vose— An  exclusive  collection 
of  English  Etchings  by  Gerald  L. 
Brochhurst.  May  28-June  18. 

MOVIES 

First  R 

Enchanted  Cottage  —  An  unusual 
motion  picture,  one  with  considerable 
merit.  Not  bright  and  cheery  by  any 
means,  but  fine  for  the  matinee  trade. 
Dorothy  McGuire.  Robert  Young  and 
Herbert  Marshall  star.  RKO. 
God  Is  My  Co-Pilot  —  A  typically 
rousing  Warner  Bros,  action  him, 
adapted  from  the  best-seller.  Dennis 
Morgan,  Raymond  Massey,  .  Dane 
Clark,  Andrea  King  and  Alan  Hale. 

Horn  Blows  at  Midnight— Jack  Benny 
as  a  deceased  trumpet  player  who  re- 
turns to  earth  on  a  special  mission. 
A  nice  fantasy,  sometimes  genuinely 
amusing,  but  more  o  ften  not.  With 
Alexis  Smith.  Warners. 
Without  Love — An  improvement  on 
the  Philip  Barry  play,  with  some  nice 
acting  on  the  parts  of  Katherine  Hep- 
burn, Spencer  Tracy  and  Lucille  Ball. 

MGM. 

Recent 

Between  Two  Women— The  man  in 


this  delightful  position  is  none  other 
than  \  an  Jol  inson.  playing  Dr.  (Lionel 
Barrymore)  Gillespie  s  newest  assist- 
ant. Gl  oria  DeHaven  and  Marilvn 
Maxwell   are   the   ladies   in  question. 

MGM. 

Brewster  s  Millions  — The  old  stage 
comedy  is  a  fairly  amusing  movie.  Den- 
nis O  Keefe.  Helen  Walker,  June 
Havoc  and  Mischa  Auer  are  in  it.  Ed- 
ward Small— U.A. 

Bring  on  the  Girls— A  noisy  musical 
without  a   great  deal   to  offer  except 


Bernice  Parks,  the  "Fashion  Plate  of 
Song,"    currently    entertaining    in  the 
Copley  Plaza's  Oval  Room. 

Veronica  Lake.  Eddie  Brac  ken.  Sonny 
Tufts  and  Marjorie  Reynolds.  Para- 
mount. 

Having  Wonderui  Crime  —  There's 
nothing  wonderful  about  this  one.  Even 
Pat  O'Brien,  George  Murphy  and 
Carole  Landis  cannot  counteract  an 
idiotic  script  and  poor  direction.  RKO. 
I'll  Be  Seeing  You— David  O.  Selz- 
nick's  treatise  on  the  returning  war 
neuropathic  falls  short  of  its  mark.  Sen- 
timental and  long,  but  Joseph  Cotten 
and  Ginger  Rogers  are  excellent.  With 
Shirley  Temple.  Selznick  International. 
Music  for  Millions— An  entertaining 


musical-drama  because  Jimmy  Dur- 
ante, Margaret  O  Brien.  Jose  Iturbi 
and  June  Allyson  are  in  it.  Also  bits 
of  The  A/essia/i.  Tschaikovsky  s  Fourtli 
and    the    Grieg    A    i'i/nor  Concerlo. 

MGM. 

National  Velvet— One  of  the  best  of 
the  year,  this  touching  tale  about  a 
girl  and  her  horse.  Fine,  sensitive  per- 
formances, too,  from  Elizabeth  Taylor, 
Mickey  Rooney.  Donald  Crisp  and 
Anne  Revere.  Technicolor.  MGM. 
Objective.  Burma  —  A  hard-hitting 
film  with  the  punches  not  always 
pulled.  Errol  Flynn  does  his  best  work, 
and  Henrv  Hull  is  outstanding.  War- 
ners. 

Practically  Yours— A  delightful  com- 
edy with  many  originally  funny 
touches.  Claudette  Colbert  and  Fred 
MacMurray  team  elegantly,  with  Rob- 
ert Benchley  and  Gil  Lamb.  Para- 
mount. 

Roughly  Speaking  —  Louise  Randall 
Pierson  s  autobiography  becomes  a  dis- 
tinguished motion  picture.  Rosalind 
Russell  and  Jack  Carson  are  terribly 
good,  and  the  nostalgia  o  f  Mrs.  Pier- 
son  s  book  has  been  satisfactorily  re- 
tained. Warners. 

Sudan — Makin  whoopee  wi  th  M  ana 
Montez.  Jon  Hall  and  Turhan  Bev. 
The  storv  is  o  Id.  the  setting  new  .  L  n i- 
versal. 

Strange  Illusion— A  better-than-aver- 
age  B  mystery  about  a  youni!  man 
ho  d  reams  that  his  father  >  re<  enl 
death  was  not  an  arc  ident.  hut  murder. 
A  local  critic  drew  an  analogy  between 
this  theme  and  that  of  Hamlet.  \\  arren 
Will  iam.  James  Lvdon  an  d  SallvEil  ers 
head  a  line  cast.  PRC. 
Tomorrow  the  World— A  nice  Amer- 
ican  family  is  somewhat  upset  when 
their  little  German  refugee  guest  turns 
out  to  be  a  full-blooded  Nazi.  Skippv 
Homeier  repeats  his  stage  role  and  is 
excellent,  as  are  Frederic  March.  Betty 
Field  and  Joan  Carroll.  Lester 
C  owan  —  L'.  A. 


Paul  Weber,  and  his  dancing  fingers  on 
the  electric  organ,  plays  nightly  in  the 
Myles  Standish  Cocktail  Lounge. 


Logan  International  Airport  has  be- 
come a  mighty  busy  place.  What  with 
the  addition  of  service  by  United  Air 
Lines  and  TWA  and  expanded  service 
by  Northeast  Airlines,  there  are  102 
flights  in  and  out  of  Boston  each  day. 

For  the  convenience  of  those  who  are 
doing  more  and  more  travelling  by  air. 
The  Bostonian  offers  a  schedule  of 
flights  out  of  Logan  Airport. 

American  Airlines:  Now  provides  25 
trips  daily  each  way  between  Boston 
and  New  York.  Convenient  schedules 
for  those  who  must  travel  include  17 
departures  daily,  every  hour  on  the 
hour,' from  7  A.M.  through  11  P.M., 
from  New  York  and  from  Boston. 
There  are  eight  other  flights  each  way 
at  otf-the-hour  times.  These  are  at 
5:25  A.M.,  9:55  A.M..  10:25  A.M., 
2:55  P.M.,  7:05  P.M.,  8:25  P.M., 
9:50  P.M.  (except  Sunday),  10:10 
.   P.M.  (  Sunday  only)  and  1 1  :40  P.M. 

For  Washington,  planes  depart  at 
5:25  A.M.,  7  A.M.,  8  A.M.,  10  A.M., 
10:25  A.M.,  12  noon,  1  P.M.,  2:55 
P.M..  3  P.M..  4  P.M.,  5  P.M.,  6  P.M., 
7:05  P.M..  8  P.M.,  8:25  P.M.,  9  P.M., 
10  P.M.,  and  11  P.M. 

Boston  and  New  York  to  Buffalo, 
Cleveland,  Detroit  and  Chicago :  5  :25 
A.M..  7  A.M.,  9  A.M.,  10  A.M.,  10:25 
A.M..  12  noon.  1  P.M.,  2  P.M.,  2:55 
P.M..  7  P.M..  7:05  P.M.,  8:25  P.M. 
and  11  :40  P.M. 

Boston,  New  York  and  Washington 
to  Dayton,  Louisville,  Nashville  and 
Memphis  :  1  P.M.  and  5  :25  A.M. 

Boston,  New  York  and  Washington 
to  Cincinnati  and  Chicago  :  5  :25  A.M., 
10:25  A.M.  and  1  P.M. 

Boston,  Providence  and  Hartford  to 
Cleveland:  5:25  A.M.,  10:25  A.M., 

2  P.M.,  3  P.M..  4  P.M.,  7  P.M.,  8:25 
P.M.  and  9  P.M. 

Boston,  New  York,  Buffalo  and  De- 
troit to  Minneapolis  and  the  Pacific 
Northwest:  5:25  A.M.,  7  A.M.,  10:25 
A.M..  12  noon,  2  P.M.,  2:55  P.M., 
S  P.M.  and  11  :40  P.M. 

Boston,  Providence  and  Hartford  to 
Pittsburgh  and  Columbus:  5:25  A.M., 
7  A.M.,  8  A.M.,  11  A.M.,  2  P.M., 

3  P.M..  6  P.M.,  7:05  P.M.,  9  P.M. 
and  11  :40  P.M. 

Boston  to  Montreal:  9:45  A.M.  and 


Detroit  to  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City, 
Tulsa  and  Oklahoma  City:  7  A.M., 
10:25  A.M..  12  noon,  2  P.M.,  2:55 
P.M.  and  11  :40  P.M. 

Boston,  New  York,  Washington  and 
Nashville  to  Mexico:  12  noon  and 
4  P.M. 

Eastern  Air  Lines:  Also  operates  a 
great  many  daily  flights  out  of  Bos- 
ton. Boston-New  York-Jacksonville- 
Miami:  8:55  A.M.,  10:55  A.M.  and 
12:25  P.M. 

Boston-New  York-Atlanta-New  Or- 
leans-Houston-San Antonio-Browns- 
ville-Mexico: 10:55  A.M.,  5:25  P.M. 
and  8:35  P.M. 

Boston  -  New  York  -  Washington  -  St. 
Louis:  9:25  P.M. 

Boston  -  New  York  -  Atlanta  -  Tampa  - 
Miami:  10:55  A.M.,  5:25  P.M.  and 
8:35  P.M. 

Boston-New  York- Washington-Ral- 
eigh-Durham :  8 :55  A.M.,  10:55  A.M., 
12  :55  P.M.,  5  :25  P.M.,  8 :35  P.M.  and 
9:25  P.M. 


Northeast  Airlines:  New  England's 
own  airline,  which  has  operated  from 
Boston  to  Maine,  Vermont  and  Eastern 
Canada,  has  now  added  a  New  York 
schedule  to  their  flights.  Planes  make 
9  daily  round-trip  flights  and  leave 
Boston  and  New  York  on  the  hour 
every  even  hour,  at  8  A.M.,  10  A.M., 
12  noon,  2  P.M.,  4  P.M.,  6  P.M.,  8 
P.M.,  and  10  P.M.  The  one  exception 
to  the  even  hour  rule  is  the  flight  out 
of  Boston  at  11  P.M.  From  New  York, 
the  even  hour  is  observed,  with  the  last 
flight  leaving  at  12  midnight. 

To  Maine  and  Eastern  Canada, 
flights  leave  daily  at  8:30  A.M.,  11  :30 
A.M.,  3:45  P.M.  and  9:30  P.M.. Stops 


include  Portland.  Augusta,  Bangor, 
Houlton,  Presque  Isle  and  Moncton. 

Boston  to  oMntreal:  9:45  A.M.  and 
5  P.M.  Stops  include  Concord,  Barre- 
Montpelier  and  Burlington. 

Connections  with  other  airlines  may 
be  made  for  Washington,  Norfolk,  At- 
lanta. Jacksonville,  Tampa,  Miami. 
New  Orleans,  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland. 
Detroit  and  Chicago;  also  Charlotte- 
town,  Halifax,  Sydney,  Ottawa,  Que- 
bec and  St.  Johns,  Newfoundland. 
*       *       *  ■ 

United  Air  Lines:  Will  take  you  to 
all  points  west  via  their  own  and  con- 
necting services. 

The  plane  leaving  at  5  :25  A.M.  will 
take  you  to  New  York,  Akron,  Can- 
ton. Cleveland,  Detroit,  South  Bend 
and  Chicago,  and  on  to  Des  Moines, 
Omaha,  Denver,  Salt  Lake  City  and 
Los  Angeles. 

Other  flights  covering  this  same 
route  leave  at  9:55  A.M.,  2  P.M.,  3 
P.M.,  4  P.M.,  6  P.M..,  7  P.M.,  9.45 
P.M.,  11  P.M..  and  11  40  P.M. 

All  schedules  are  subject  to  change 
without  notice,  so  it  would  be  best  to 
check  with  the  airlines  before  making 
any  definite  plans. 
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Art  and  Science 

Fogg  Museum,  cor.  Broadway  and  Quincy  St.. 
Cambridge.  Ancient  art:  Oriental  sculpture, 
bronzes,  pottery,  jades!  Romanesque  sculpture; 
Italian.  Spanisb.  Flemisb  painting,  French  nine- 
teenth century  painting:  English  and  American 
painting:  drawings;  prints;  Pre-Columbian  art; 
special  exhibitions.  Open  week-days  9-5:  Sun- 
days 2-5.  gallery  talk  at  3  o'clock;  closed  legal 
holidays. 

Gardner  Museum.  Worthington  Street  and  Fen- 
way. Italian  and  Dutch  Masters.  Open  Tuesday. 
Thursday,  and  Saturday.  10  to  4:  Sunday.  1-4. 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Hunt- 
ington Ave.  at  Fenway.  Out- 
standing Asiatic  Art  collec- 
tion. 9-5  weekdays,  except 
Monday;  Sunday.  2-6. 

Institute  of  Modern  Art.  138 
Newbury  Street.  Contemporary 
art  in  all  fields,  including  paint- 
ing, sculpture,  prints,  architec- 
ture, industrial  arts.  Tues.-Fri.. 
11-6.  Sat..  1-6.  Sun..  2-6. 
Closed  Mon. 

Robert  C.  Vose  Galleries. 
559  Boylston  Street.  Contem- 
porary and  old  masters.  Week- 
days, 9-6:30.  Closed  Sundays. 

Natural  History,  corner  Berkeley  and  Boylston 
Streets.  Notable  collection  of  birds,  eggs,  stuffed 
animals,  fauna,  shells,  botannical  specimens. 
W  eekdays,  9-4:30;  Sunday.  1-4:30. 

University  Museum,  Divinity  Avenue.  Harvard 
University.  World-famous  glass  flowers,  forest 
models,  birds,  and  other  rare  collections.  Week- 
days. 9-4:30;  Sundays.  1-4:30. 

Peabody  Museum.  Harvard  University.  Cam- 
bridge. Archaeological  collections.  \Veekdays, 
9-4:30:  Sunday  and  holidays,  1-4:30. 

Otis  House,  Cambridge  and  Lynde  Sts..  Harrison 
Gray  Otis  House  for  Preservation  of  N.  E. 
Antiquities;  exhibits  periods  furnishings.  Week- 
days. 9-4:45:  Saturday.  9-12:43.  Admission 
25  cents. 

Semitic  Museum,  Divinity  Avenue.  Cambridge. 
History  and  arts  of  Arabs.  Aramaeans,  Assyri- 
ans, Babylonians,  Hebrews  and  Phoenicians. 
Oldest  known  map  in  the  world.  Weekdays, 
9-5;  Sunday,  1-4:30. 

The  Jewish  Museum,  an  intimate  institution,  its 
collections  featuring  ceremonial  objects,  etch- 
ings and  books.  Open  Sunday  mornings  from 
10:30  A.M.  to  1  P.M..  and  Monday  evenings 
from  8  o'clock.  122  Elm  Hill  Avenue,  Roxbury, 
(near   Seaver  Street.) 


Sight  Seeing 

Easy  to  reach  by  subway,  street  car,  bus,  on  foot, 
or  via  Gray  Line  at  Statler  Hotel. 

Boston  Common,  between  Charles  and  Tremonl 
Streets.  Monuments,  commemorative  tablets.  Sol- 
diers and  Sailors  recreations.  Across  Charles  is 
Boston    Public    Garden    with    swan    boats  in 

season. 

Boston  Massacre.  State  Street  at  Congress  St. 
First  blood  of  Revolution  shed  here  on  March 


5,  1770.  Site  marked  by  circle  on  pavement  and 
tablet  on  nearby  building. 

Boston  Tea  Party,  Atlantic  Avenue  at  Pearl 
Street.  Famous  site  marked  by  tablet. 

Bunker  Hill  Monument,  Charlestown,  221  foot 
granite  monument  erected  on  hill  site  or  Bunker 
Hill  battle.  Daily,  9-4.  Admission  10c. 

Copp  s  Hill  Burial  Ground,  Hull  Street.  To  be 
found  here  is  tomb  of  Edmund  Hartt,  builder  of 
Old  Ironsides  .  Robert  Newman,  famous  pa- 
triot who  displayed  signal  lanterns  in  tower  of 
"Old  North"  Church. 


Custom  House.  State  Street. 
Prominent  city  landmark.  404 
feet  high.  Observation  towers 
reached  via  special  elevator. 

Faneuil  Hall,  Faneuil  Hall 
Square.  Given  by  Peter  Fan- 
euil as  Town  Hall  for  Boston. 
Here  was  center  of  Revolu- 
tionary activities  in  Boston  and 
colonies.  Weekdays,  9-6. 

Franklin's  Birthplace.  17 
Milk  Street.  Site  marked  by 
tablet. 


Granary  Burial  Ground,  Tre- 
mont  Street  near  Park  Street 
Church.  Such  historic  names  as  Peter  Faneuil, 
Paul    Revere,    and    Boston    Massacre  victims 
buried  here. 

King  s  Chapel,  corner  Tremont  and  School  Sts. 
The  British  worshipped  here  during  the  Siege. 
Was  first  Unitarian  Church  in  the  U.  S.  in 
1785.  Daily.  9-4. 

"Old  North"  Church.  Salem  Street.  The  old- 
est church  in  Boston,  Signal  lanterns  of  Paul 
Revere  displayed  from  this  steeple  on  April  18. 
1775.  warning  country  the  British  troops  were 
coming.  Daily.  9-5. 

Old  South  Meeting  House.  Washington  Street 
near  School  Street.  Boston  citizens  gathered  here 
to  protest  British  custom  of  forcing  men  to  join 
English  Navy.  Used  as  riding  school  by  British 
during  Siege  of  Boston.  Daily.  10-4.  Admission 
25c. 

Old  State  House.  Washington  Street  at  head 
of  State  Street.  Site  of  first  Town  House,  whip- 
ping post,  stocks.  Homes  of  Bostonian  Society, 
famed  for  collection  of  ship  models  and  relics. 
Open  daily. 

Park  Street  Church,  Tremont  and  Park  Streets. 
Built  in  1810  on  site  of  Granary.  Gunpowder 
stored  in  basement  during  War  of  1812  resulted 
in  title  of     Brimstone  Corner     for  spot.  Here 
America    was  first  sung  publicly  July  4,  1831. 

Paul  Revere  House,  19  and  21  North  Square. 
Oldest  frame  building  in  city  of  Boston,  with 
many  Revere  relics.  Daily,  10-4.  Admission  25c. 

Paul  Revere  Statue.  Paul  Revere  Mall.  Hano- 
ver Street.  Cyrus  Dallin's  masterpiece  in  opinion 
of  critics.  Equestrian  statue  of  Paul  Revere. 

State  House.  Beacon  Street  and  Park  Street. 
Designed  by  Bulfinch.  With  statuary  and  his- 
torical relics,  including  celebrated  Codfish  em- 
blem in  House  of  Representatives.  Original 
manuscript — "History  of  Plymouth  Plantation" 
by  Bradford.  located  in  library.  Open  9-5. 


peanut  butter  gingies.  Delectable 
easy  .  .  .  nutritious !  Just  add  1/3 
cup  water  to  Dromedary  Ginger- 
bread Mix.  Stir.  Add  V2  cup  peanut 
butter.  Mix  well.  Drop  by  teaspoons 
on  greased  baking  sheet.  Press  in 
criss-cross  design  with  fork.  Bake  10 
minutes,  350°.  Yum! 


CRUNCHY!  QUICK! 

.  .  .  from  thrifty 

DROMEDARY 
GINGERBREAD 

MIX  - 


George  Washington's 
mother's  private  recipe 

Actually  costs  fess 
than  home  mixed! 


ginger  crispies.  So  good,  children  eat 
them  like  candy!  Simply  add  1/3 
cup  water  and  1  M>  cups  of  any  cereal 
flakes  to  Dromedary  Gingerbread 
Mix.  Drop  by  teaspoons  on  greased 
baking  sheet.  Bake  10  minutes,  350°. 
Easy  . . .  wholesome.  Makes  4  dozen! 
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Ararat,  71  Broadway  (Dev.  8875).  Specialize! 
in  Shish  Kebab  (lamb  broiled  on  skewers), 
also  chicken  and  duck.  Open  daily  1 1  a.m.  to 

10  p.m. 

Restaurant  Du-Barry.  at  159  Newbury  Street, 
specializes  in  cuisine  francaise.  Closed  Sunday!. 

(Com.  8280). 

The  Viking.  44a  Stuart  St.  (Ken.  8333).  Smor- 
gaibord  served  with  table  d'hote  dinners  or 
luncheons.  A  place  to  eat  in  Copley  Square  dis- 
trict. Features  an  attractive  lounge  bar. 

Freda's  Capri  Restaurant.  175  Hanover  Street 
(Laf.  8000).  In  the  heqjt  of  historic  Bodon. 
where  good  food,  service  and  atmosphere  reign. 
Specializing  in  ravioli  and  spaghetti.  Dancing. 
Open  4  p.m.  to  1  a.m.,  including  Sundays. 

Ola.  14  Carver  Street  (Dev.  6816)  Norwegian 
restaurant  with  smorgasbord  the  chief  attrac- 
tion. 

S,ea  £aod 

Pieroni's  Sea  Grills,  603  Washington  St.. 
(Han.  8287).  13  Stuart  St.  (Han.  4215). 
and  7  Park  St.  (Han.  1100).  Specialists  in  fine 
sea  foods  prepared  by  expert  chefs. 

Atlantic  Lobster  House.  42  and  46  Warren 
Ave.  (Cha.  0820).  Known  from  coast  to  coast 
for  lobster  and  sea  food.  Located  near  the  North 
Station. 

Durcin-Park.  30  North  Market  Street  (Cap. 
2038).  Nationally  famous  dining  rooms.  Good 
substantial  food  served  the  way  you  like  it. 
Located  in  the  heart  of  Boston's  market  district, 
and  plenty  of  market  men  eat  here.  too. 

Union  Oyster  House,  original  at  41  Union  St.. 
not  far  from  Faneuil  Hall  (Cap.  2750); 
branches.  143  Stuart  St.  (Lib.  9091).  122 
Canal  St.  (Laf.  6329).  Noted  especially  for 
steaks,  lobsters,  shore  dinners. 

£ine  $aad 

Braemore  Hotel.  Commonwealth  Ave.  at  Ken- 
more  Sla.  (Ken.  4600).  Leisurely  dining,  good 
food,  not  too  expensive.   American  cuisine. 

Boraschi  Cafe,  21  Corning  Street.  (Lib.  9-44). 
This  restaurant  of  the  old  school"  and  grotto 
is  noted  for  fine  Italian  foods  and  rare  wines. 
Favorite  of  theatrical  people.  Near  the  "Met." 

Colony  Room.  Hotel  Bellevue.  on  Beacon  Hill 

near  Park  Street.  (Cap.  2900).  Boston's  newest 
price  restaurant.  Fine  food,  nicely  served. 
Breakfast,  luncheon,  dinner,  including  Sundays 

Dinty  Moore's,  611  (rear)  Washington  Street. 
(Hub.  9040).  In  an  alley  off  Avery  Street,  be- 
hind the  Tremont  Theatre  in  the  heart  of  down- 
town Boston.  Open  daily  except  Sunday  for 
luncheon  and  dinner.  Food  of  the  quality  kind. 
Go  early  if  you  want  a  steak. 

Gardner  Grill.  Mass.  Avenue  at  Norway  Street. 
(Com.  3110).  Here  s  a  place  to  dine  if  you 
want  a  friendly  spot  where  the  emphasis  is  on 
food  and  service. 

Hi-Hat.  Col  umbus  bI  Mass.  (Ken.  0550).  Bar- 
becued chicken  dinners.  Dancing.  Luncheon,  din- 
ner and  supper.  Open  till  3  a.m. 

Kenmore  Hotel.  490  Commonwealth  Ave.  at 
Kenmore  Square  (Ken.  2770)  offers  food  and 
the  best  wines  and  liquors.  Notable  at  this 
Rendezvous  of  Cafe  Society"  is  the  versatility 
of  the  chef.  Almost  any  special  dish  you  name 
will  be  served. 


Locke  Ober  Co.,  3  Winter  Place  (Lib.  1340). 
Patronized  by  lovers  of  fine  food  that's  pre- 
pared by  chefs  who  know  their  business. 

Myles  Standish  Hotel,  Beacon  Street  at  Ken- 
more Square,  (Com.  4500)  carries  on  the  tradi- 
tion of  fine  old  New  England  Cooking  in  the 
English  Dining  Room.  Here  you'll  find  favorite 
Boston   dishes   prepared   and  served. 
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42 
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Revere  Room,  Parker  House.  Tremont  at  School 
Streets  (Cap.  8600).  A  popular  price  restau- 
rant serving  world  famous  Parker  House  food. 
One  of  Boston  s  showplace  restaurants.  Open 
for  breakfast,  luncheon  and  dinner  except  Sun- 
days. 

Ritz-Carlton  Hotel.  15  Arlington  Street.  (Ken. 
5700)   Excellent  food  with   good  service. 

Sheraton  Hotel.  91  B;.y  Slate  Road  (Ken 
2960).  Outstanding  food  in  surroundings  that 
are  sure  to  please  the  most  discriminating  diners- 
out. 

Town  House.  100  Warrenlon  St..  near  Plymouth 

Theatre  (Hub.  0930).  Daily  except  Sunday. 
11  a.m.- 1  a.m.  Luncheon,  dinner,  supper  in  a 
subdued  atmosphere. 

Hotel  Vendome.  Commonwealth  Ave.  (Com. 
4700)  maintains  a  high  standard  of  cuisine  and 
service.  You  II  appreciate  the  surroundings  and 
food  in  both  the  Cafe  Vendome  or  the  Fife  & 
Drum  Room.  The  latter  is  a  supper  room. 

Ye  Chicken  House.  Eliot  Street,  between  Tre- 
mont and  Carver  (Dev.  7147).  Specializing  in 
chicken  cooked  in  every  one  of  the  most  popular 
Styles,   A  good  place  to  take  ihe  family 

Entertainment 

Hotel  Avery.  Washington  Street  at  Avery  (Han. 
1200)  offers  continuous  entertainment  along  with 
8  nicely  varied  menu.  Its  central  location  makes 
it  popular  with  downtown  visilors. 

Circus  Room.  Hotel  Bradford.  275  Tremont 
Street.  (Han.  1400).  One  of  the  most  unusual 
fun  rooms  in  America,  featuring  a  midway,  a 

side  show,  and  a  long  drum  bar. 

Copley  Plaza  Oval  Room,  (Ken.  3^00 )  top 
food  and  entertainment  add  up  to  a  thoroughly 
enjoyable  evening.  No  food  is  served  during  the 
show's,  so  plan  accordingly.  Hotel  has  three 
oilier  fine  rooms  and  grills  where  the  same  food 
is  served.  $1  cover  charge  afler  10  p  in 

Hotel  Essex,  just  a  step  from  the  South  Station. 
(Hub.  1600)  is  a  place  to  enjoy  entertainment 
while  dining.  Dinners  are  moderately  priced. 
No  cover  or  minimum  at  any  time. 

Latin  Quarter.  46  Winchester  St   (Hub  1920) 
Open  daily  and  Sunday.  Good  food,  floor  shows. 
Evening  s  entertainment  in  nice  surroundings. 

Hotel  Lenox.  Exeter  and  Boylston  Sis  (Ken 
5300)  Dining  and  dancing  in  the  V-Room. 
Bob  Hardy  s  band  provides  music.  Pleasant 
surroundings. 

Maykair,  54  Broadway  (Lib.  0700).  is  a  smart 
intimate  club  with  an  excellent  kitchen. 

Music  Box.  in  the  Copley  Square  Hotel  at  47 
I  liuilinglon  Ave.  (Ken.  0000)  has  a  >upper 
room  that  provides  food  in  intimate  surround- 
ings. Continuous  entertainment  featured  is  seen 
in  supper  room  too. 

Satire  Room.  Fensgate  Holel.  534  Beacon  Street 
(Ken  4460).  Food  is  excellent  although  ex- 
pensive, and  the  intimate  size  of  the  room  is 
definitely  on  the  exclusive  side.  $2  minimum 
charge  at  all  times. 

Statler  1  errace  Room.  Holel  Statler.  Park  Sq 
(Han  2000).  Fine  food  and  dance  music.  Fa- 
mous name  entertainment  the  policy  here.  Si 
cover  charge  after  9  p.m.  Lounge  Bar  for 
cocktails.  Cafe  Rouge  and  English  Lunch 
Room  for  breakfast,  luncheon  and  dinner 


talk 


We  were  mightily  impressed  by  Bos- 
ton's acceptance  of  VE  day.  The  resi- 
dents of  the  Hub  had  their  own  quiet 
celebrations,  but  underneath,  there  was 
the  realization  that  there  is  another 
powerful  foe  who  must  be  overcome. 
One  of  the  ways  in  which  all  of  us  can 
help  to  achieve  this  final  victory  is  to 
buy  W  ar  Bonds  and  more  War  Bonds. 

Here  are  some  interesting  facts 
which  help  to  bring  home  the  point.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  during  this 
year,  the  war  is  costing  the  United 
States  $2854  per  second.  A  $100  War 
Bond  costs  the  investor  $75.  Thirty- 
eight  such  investors  are  financing  their 
country's  share  of  the  war  for  approx- 
imately one  second. 

But  look  at  it  this  way :  When  38 
persons  each  purchase  a  $100  bond 
they  are  shortening  the  war  by  one 
tick  of  the  clock.  While  the  clock  ticks 
once,  a  great  many  young  Americans 
can  be  killed  or  wounded.  Shortening 
the  war  by  even  one  second  may  be  the 
means  of  saving  many  young  lives. 

The  "Mighty  Seventh"  War  Loan 
drive  is  now  going  on.  For  your  sake 
and  for  the  sake  of  American  youth, 
buy  some  time — time  off  the  war's 
duration.  Shorten  the  war  by  one 
thirty-eighth  of  a  second  at  least.  Bet- 
ter still,  buy  a  $50  War  Bond  in  addi- 
tion to  the  extra  $100  Bond,  and  the 
war  will  be  approximately  one  twenty- 
third  of  a  second  shorter. 

If  Massachusetts  meets  its  quota  of 
$700,000,000  in  the  Seventh  Wrar  Loan, 
nearly  three  whole  days  will  be  knocked 
off  the  war. 


Now  is  the  time  to  make  up  your 
mind  that  you'll  do  your  share,  so  that 
VJ  day  will  be  along  soon.  Then,  and 
only  then,  can  we  take  time  off  for  the 
biggest  and  happiest  celebration  ever. 
Thanks,  Sailor 

We  always  get  a  great  deal  of  satisfac- 
tion from  letters  which  come  to  this 
office  which  tell  how  our  readers  like 
our  magazine.  But  we  got  a  special  glow 
from  a  letter  which  was  written  by  a 
sailor  in  our  Navy.  He  writes :  "My 
home  being  just  outside  of  Boston,  I 
have  had  great  pleasure  reading  the 
December  issue  of  The  Bostonian.  It  is 
the  first  I  have  seen  of  it.  but  of  course 
out  here  we  are  not  up  to  date  on  our 
news  and  new  books  and  magazines." 

He  then  went  on  to  relate  how  one 
of  the  articles  in  that  issue  started  him 
thinking  on  many  subjects,  and  he 
wrote  quite  a  long  letter  expressing 
his  views. 

We  are  proud  to  know  that  our  pub- 
lication is  being  read  in  all  parts  of 
the  globe  and  that  it  is  helping  to  while 
away  the  long  hours  for  some  of  our 
men.  And  we  are  especially  glad  to 
hear  this  service  man's  views  on  what 
we  have  presented  to  him.  Thanks, 
sailor.  We  look  forward  to  hearing 
from  you  again. 
Training  Them  Young 
Not  so  many  Sundays  ago,  on  one  of 
the  rare  sunny  weekend  days,  we 
watched  a  group  of  youngsters  playing 
on  the  streets  of  one  of  Boston's  sub- 
urbs. There  were  three  little  girls, 
ranging  in  age  from  5  to  8  and  a  little 
boy,  about  8.  They  spent  some  time 


running  around  and  skipping  rope,  but 
tired  of  this  soon  enough.  The  little 
boy  then  took  the  rope,  tied  it  around 
the  three  little  girls,  and  proceeded  to 
drive  them  around  the  street. 

We  sincerely  hope  said  little  boy  is 
not  going  to  be  disillusioned  in  later 
years  when  he  finds  it  more  difficult 
to  get  young  ladies  to  do  his  bidding. 
Society  Note 

Many  of  their  Boston  friends  will  be 
interested  to  learn  of  the  engagement 
of  Miss  Virginia  Gae  Bliss  to  Mr. 
Lester  Coonley,  which  has  been  an- 
nounced by  Miss  Bliss's  parents,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  H.  Bliss  of  Rye,  N.  Y. 
and  New  London,  N.  H.  Mr.  Coonley 
is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard 
Coonley  of  New  York  City  and  Lake 
Sunapee,  N.  H.  The  bride-to-be  at- 
tended school  in  Mamaroneck.  N.  Y. 
and  the  American  Academy  of  Dra- 
matic Arts  in  New  York  City.  Mr. 
Coonley,  a  graduate  of  Deerfield  Acad- 
emy, attended  Cornell  University.  He 
is  now  with  the  National  Malleable  and 
Steel  Casting  Company  in  Chicago. 
After  their  marriage  late  in  September, 
the  couple  will  make  their  home  in  Chi- 
cago. 

March  i)i  May 

On  one  of  the  windy  May  afternoons, 
which,  we  have  been  led  to  believe,  are 
traditionally  reserved  for  March,  we 
watched  the  progress  of  a  man's  hat  up 
Huntington  Avenue. 

We  practically  fell  through  the  office 
window  trying  to  follow  the  fate  of 
this  piece  of  attire.  We  are  happy  to 
report  that  the  owner  finally  hove  into 


view,  in  mad  pursuit  of  his  property. 
For  a  final  glad  note,  another  gentle- 
man picked  it  up  and  held  it  till  it 
should  be  claimed,  which  was  done 
pronto. 

Calm,  Cool,  Etc. 

"There  is  no  explaining  wartime  read- 
ing tastes,"  reports  Time  Magazine 
correspondent  William  Gray  from 
Manila.  He  had  climbed  to  an  artillery 
observation  post  beside  the  Pasig 
River  overlooking  the  besieged  Intra- 
muros.  Beyond  its  far  wall  the  Manila 
Hotel's  north  wing  was  burning.  Two 
hundred  yards  across  the  river,  a  con- 
crete building  was  ablaze.  Shells  from 
Long  Toms  whistled  past.  Below,  ma- 
chine guns  sputtered. 

Through  it  all,  a  young  captain  sat 
in  a  chair  calmly  reading  a  paper- 
bound  book — Margery  Wilson's  Pocket 
Book  of  Etiquette. 
Timely 

The  RCA  Victory  company  has  let 
it  be  known  that  they  can  now  claim 
the  title  as  the  world's  most  timely  rec- 
ord company.  On  the  day  when  the 
German  radio  announced  the  death  of 
Adolph  Hitler,  they  released  nationally 
Carson  Robison's  disc  of  "Hitler's  Last 
Letter  to  Hirohito."  The  comedy  tune 
was  written  as  well  as  sung  by  Robi- 
son,  who  did  the  same  by  the  com- 
panion piece,  "Hirohito's  Letter  to  Hit- 
ler." 

Nezvspaper  Parasite 
A  friend  of  ours  writes  us  about  one 
of  the  minor  mysteries  of  life — the 
question  of  why  people  get  so  outraged 


when  other  people  read  over  their 
shoulders  in  the  subway.  The  posters 
can  be  read,  the  ads  can  be  read,  says 
he,  but  somehow  the  air  rights  over  a 
newspaper  get  to  be  private  property. 
The  problems  for  the  newspaper  para- 
site, therefore,  are  manifold.  He  must 
maintain  the  same  approximate  read- 
ing speed  as  the  rightful  newspaper 
owner,  if  he  is  not  to  miss  the  last 
paragraph.  And  he  must  manage  this 
without  too  obvious  neck-craning  or 
he  will  be  treated  to  a  frosted  stare.  All 
this  sometimes  results  in  a  very  poor 
connection. 

That's  why  he  can  report  only  the 
fascinating  title  of  an  essay  which  was 
being  written  in  a  school  notebook  the 
other  morning  on  the  subway.  It  was 
"Do  Adolescents  Need  Parents?"  Age 
of  the  essayist :  about  seventeen. 
X at  are  Note 

So  realistic  have  been  Ray  Girardin's 
dog  imitations  on  "Top  of  the  Morn- 
ing", which  is  broadcast  over  one  of 
our  local  stations,  that  a  fan  sent  him 
two  packages  of  "Dog  Yummies"  and 
"Ideal  Dog  Food." 
Clairvoyant 

CBS's  bulletin  Listen  is  full  of  inter- 
esting sidelights  on  radio  problems.  We 
like  this  story. 

A  writer  sent  in  a  script  to  the  direc- 
tor of  "Theatre  of  Today."  The  story 
was  about  a  war  plant  worker  who  took 
home  some  defective  copper  tubing  to 
use  in  his  victory  garden.  The  tubing 
was  part  of  a  homing  device  used  on 
aircraft  carriers.  A  German  agent  stole 


the  tubing,  pieced  out  the  design  of  the 
whole  device,  turned  it  over  to  the 
Japs,  who  were  thus  able  to  sink  sev- 
eral American  carriers. 

The  network's  Department  of  Edit- 
ing questioned  the  advisability  of 
broadcasting  the  story,  even  though  it 
was  fictional,  and  submitted  the  matter 
to  the  Office  of  Censorship.  Washing- 
ton censors  were  quite  upset.  Just  how 
(they  wanted  to  know)  did  the  writer 
obtain  his  secret  and  confidential  in- 
formation ?  The  writer  said  it  was  just 
an  idea.  Washington  said,  "If  you 
dream  up  any  more  gadgets  like  that, 
send  'em  along.  We'll  use  'em." 

So  a  different  show  went  on  the  air. 
Expressive  Comment 
We  liked  this  quotation  from  "Private 
Purkey's  Private  Peace"  by  H.  I.  Phil- 
lips. "They  gotta  fix  it  so  wars  don't 
break  out  every  little  while  like  roller 
skate  derbies  and  new  quiz  programs." 

A  very  apt  simile. 
Buy  More  War  Bonds 

Mujokenkofuku  is  the  Japanese 
word  for  unconditional  surrender.  It 
is  a  difficult  word  for  Americans  to  say. 
It  is  still  more  difficult  to  make  the 
Japs  say  it  as  any  marine,  soldier,  or 
sailor  who  has  seen  action  in  the  Pacific 
can  testify. 

There  is  an  army  of  four  million 
Japs  entrenched  behind  the  string  of 
island  fortifications  in  the  Pacific.  Sup- 
plying them  with  the  weapons  of  war 
are  70  million  Japs  working  long  hours 
at  home. 

Each  of  these  Japs  must  say  mujo- 
kenkofuku before  the  war  in  the  East 
is  brought  to  a  victorious  conclusion. 
The  task  of  making  the  Japanese  army 
and  people  ask  for  unconditional  sur- 
render is  not  only  for  the  fighting  men. 
Every  person  at  home  must  aid  in  the 
long  brutal  job. 

The  Seventh  War  Loan  is  the  first 
objective  of  the  people  at  home  in  fight- 
ing the  Pacific  war.  The  seven  billion 
dollars  which  must  be  raised  will  help 
pay  for  the  vast  amounts  of  guns,  ships, 
tanks,  planes  and  supplies  needed  for 
the  first  invasions  of  the  Jap  homeland. 
Fast  action  in  raising  the  entire  amount 
will  be  translated  into  fast  action  by  the 
armed  forces.  Every  bond  sold  will  cut 
the  time  until  the  day  of  mujokenko- 
fuku. 

Buv  more  war  bonds. 


Slcuvly  the  ^bcufi  £hA 


As  long  as  Miss  Miner  was  there  it 
was  all  right.  Miss  Miner  could  make 
up  stories.  When  she  talked  about  the 
flowers  in  the  garden  as  if  they  were 
real  people  it  was  quite  funny.  Her 
blue  eyes  were  so  deep  and  when  she 
half-way  closed  the  lids,  as  she  did  so 
often  when  she  talked,  you  forgot  she 
had  eyes  at  all.  She  was  always  think- 
ing of  something  far  away  when  she 
went  about  the  house.  You  could  tell 
by  the  way  she  closed  her  eyes.  But 
when  she  told  stories  she  was  stranger 
than  ever.  It  was  like  she  wasn't  there 
at  all. 

"She  makes  up  her  own  world," 
Mamma  said,  and  Martha  thought  how 
nice  it  would  be  to  live  in  a  world  like 
that. 

"It's  like  fairies,"  Martha  said. 

"Bah  !"  Mamma  said  sharply,  "There 
are  no  such  things.  I  don't  want  my 
child  brought  up  on  such  nonsense." 

Martha  knew  she  had  said  the  wrong 
thing,  but  she  wouldn't  have  Miss 
Miner  quit  telling  stories. 

"She  never  once  mentions  fairies," 
Martha  defended. 

During  the  war  Mamma  had  taken 
a  position  with  some  service  organi- 
zation and  Miss  Miner  had  come  in 
to  be  with  Martha  after  school  hours. 
Papa  couldn't  afford  a  real  governess 
for  his  child  and,  even  if  he  could,  he 
wouldn't  have  wanted  it.  But  when 
Mamma  got  interested  in  this  new 
work  and  was  gone  so  much,  some  one 
had  to  take  care  of  Martha. 

Once  when  Mamma  was  home  they 
all  went  riding  with  Papa,  and  Martha 
sat  in  the  back  seat  with  Miss  Miner. 
There  were  all  kinds  of  flowers  along 
the  road  and  Miss  Miner  made  people 
out  of  them.  They  were  funny  people 
but  you  didn't  mind  that,  for  Miss 
Miner  kept  laughing  all  the  time.  She 
called  the  dusy  miller  a  little  man  and 
she  made  him  a  hat  of  ragged  robin 
and  then  she  took  pieces  of  Queen 
Anne's  lace  and  sewed  it  on  his  ragged 
suit.  She  picked  a  trumpet  vine  blos- 
som from  the  vine  and  gave  it  to  the 
little  man  for  him  to  play  a  tune  upon. 
She  put  a  stem  of  golden  rod  in  his 
hand  and  called  him  King  Something- 
or-Other. 


"He  isn't  a  very  clean-looking  king, 
is  he?"  she  asked,  "His  suit  is  so  gray 
and  dusty  and  his  hat's  ragged.  His 
scepter  is  rusty,  his  horn  is  a  little 
twisted  and,  being  so  late  in  the  year, 
even  the  lace  on  his  coat  is  ragged." 

Martha  giggled  at  this  talk.  Papa 
wasn't  watching  the  road  at  all.  He  was 
listening  to  Miss  Miner  talk. 

Mamma  said,  "Hubert !  Do  look 
where  you're  going." 

"There's  some  lady's  soap  bowl," 
Miss  Miner  said,  "We'll  use  that  to 
wash  the  king  clean." 

Papa  burst  out  laughing  and  Miss 
Miner  blushed.  But  Mamma  sat  right 
still  and  never  said  a  word.  Papa 
called  her  attention  to  a  blue  heron 
flying  over  the  marshes  and  the  scowl 
went  off  Mamma's  face.  Miss  Miner 
said  she  couldn't  make  up  any  stories 
after  that. 

While  Papa  went  inside  to  talk  to 
one  of  the  farmers  about  the  price  of 
corn  and  hogs,  Mamma  started  talking 


and  no  one  was  listening.  It  was  just 
like  she  was  delivering  a  lecture  at 
Clul)  meeting.  Children  have  to  face 
the  truths  of  life.  No  use  in  feeding 
them  a  lot  of  tommy-rot  about  magic 
and  fairy  things.  It  isn't  good  pedagogy, 
she  said. 

Martha  wondered  all  the  way  home 
what  pedagogy  was  but  she  didn't  ask 
Miss  Miner  because  she  appeared  so 
nervous  about  something. 

"I'm  hired  to  take  care  of  Martha," 
she  told  Papa,  "If  she  doesn't  like  the 
way  I  keep  the  child  occupied.  .  .  ." 

But  Papa  just  smiled  and  she  didn't 
finish  what  she  was  saying. 

"My  wife  didn't  mean  anything  by 
all  that  talk,"  he  said. 

"Thank  you,"  Miss  Miner  said,  and 
Martha  kept  wondering  why  every  one 
did  what  Papa  said  and  no  one  listened 
to  Mamma  at  all. 

When  Mamma  went  to  Washington 
and  was  gone  for  four  days  Martha 
thought  every  thing  was  so  nice.  Miss 
Miner  always  smiled  then.  Her  eyes 
were  never  half-way  shut.  She  kept 
them  wide  open.  She  didn't  tell  any 


"She  wants  to  know  if  zve're  gentlemen.  What'll  I  tell  her/ 


"Let's  play  Strip  Poker!' 


stories  then.  Papa  was  too  excited  those 
days.  He  kept  them  all  husy  with  his 
talking. 

"'Come  in  the  garden  and  make  the 
flowers  he  people,"  Martha  said. 

"Miss  Miner  has  too  much  work  to 
do  today,"  Papa  said.  ''She's  helping 
me.  Let  her  alone.  Chubby." 

Martha  went  out  to  the  garden  alone. 
The  garden  was  getting  old.  she 
thought,  as  she  lay  down  on  the  brown 
grass.  Some  of  the  flowers  had  already 
gone.  There  were  only  a  few  of  the 
golden  glow  and  yellow  dahlias  left. 
Martha  said  the  gladiolus  were  sleep- 
ing side  by  side  with  the  brown-eyed 
Susans.  She  climbed  the  old  mulberry 
tree  and  talked  out  loud.  But  she 
couldn't  turn  the  flowers  into  people, 
only  Miss  Miner  could  do  that. 

"Katherine,"  Martha  heard  as  she 
came  into  the  house.  It  sounded  like 
Papa's  voice,  and  there  was  no  one 
else  there  but  Miss  Miner. 

W  hen  Mamma  came  home  Martha 
went  to  her  and  asked,  "Can't  Kath- 
erine come  into  the  garden  with  me 
and  make  up  stories?" 

"Katherine!  Chubby,  child,  you  can't 
call  Miss  Miner  bv  her  first  name.  Who 


ever  gave  you  that  name?" 

"Oh,  let  her  call  her  Katherine  if 
she  wants  to,"  Papa  said. 

"I'll  not  stand  for  it.  It's  a  matter 
of  discipline." 

The  first  day  she  was  home  Mamma 
went  about  the  house  ordering  even- 
one  around.  She  called  in  a  woman  to 
clean  the  house,  as  if  Miss  Miner 
hadn't  seen  to  it  that  the  place  was  in 
spic-and-span  order.  She  made  the  cook 
angry  when  she  went  about  the  kitchen 
asking  so  many  questions.  Miss  Miner 
took  it  all  calmly.  Mamma  told  her  she 
could  take  time  off  while  she  was  there 
to  watch  Martha  but  Miss  Miner  said 
she  wanted  to  stay  in  her  room  and 
catch  up  with  her  reading.  So  Martha 
felt  embarrassed  for  Miss  Miner  be- 
cause that  evening  Mamma  talked  aw- 
fully loud  to  Papa.  But  the  next  morn- 
ing everything  was  all  right  and 
Mamma  let  Miss  Miner  go  out  into 
the  garden  with  Martha. 

"It's  autumn.  Martha."  she  said 
"And  we're  going  to  have  a  farewell 
party  with  all  the  birds  and  flowers." 

"You  can  call  me  Chubby  like  Papa 
and  Mamma  do." 

But  Miss  Miner  didn't  call  her 
Chubby. 


There  was  a  cool  wind,  like  the  wind 
of  spring,  in  the  hedge.  It  seemed  as 
though  the  whole  garden  was  freshen- 
ing up  these  later  days.  Little  people 
came  in  from  all  directions.  They  flew 
down  from  the  sky  where  they  had 
been  staying  the  summer  months.  They 
all  came  back  to  say  goodbye  to  the 
garden.  It  was  going  to  be  a  splendid 
party. 

The  bluebells  and  early  irises  came 
early.  They  were  shy  people  but  they 
were  always  prompt.  Robins  and  blue- 
birds came  along  with  stringed  instru- 
ments and  they  started  the  music  right 
away.  Flag  lilies,  tulips,  jonquils,  daffo- 
dils and  baby  pansies — Miss  Miner 
called  them  all  out  of  the  sky  to  come 
to  the  party.  They  wore  dresses  of  the 
softest,  blue  and  yellow  laces. 

"Shall  I  let  the  noisy  jays  and  black- 
birds come?"  Miss  Miner  asked. 

"You  must.  The  sparrows,  thrushes 
and  orioles  are  already  here.  You  can't 
be  unfair." 

Everyone  talked  a  lot.  They  seemed 
to  consider  politics,  the  weather  and 
what  was  going  on  in  church  as  very, 
very  important.  Martha  thought  a  far- 
well  party  was  no  place  for  gossip, 
but  the  birds  and  flowers  all  chattered 
on. 

"These  are  the  children."  Miss  Miner 
said. 

The  bachelor-buttons,  the  verbenas 
( who  were  very  graceful  children  after 
all),  the  portulacas.  and  the  candytuft 
just  rolled  in  like  little  babies.  One 
little  girl  with  the  sweetest  face  came  in. 
She  was  all  lace,  even-  inch  of  her. 
Martha  would  not  have  known  who 
she  was  but  one  of  the  old  dowagers, 
a  brown  zinnia,  laughed  at  her  and 
pushed  her  aside  when  she  wanted 
.  to  dance  with  the  garden  breeze.  The 
zinnia  said.  Why,  the  little  garden 
breeze  will  blow  you  away  just  like 
that,  you're  nothing  but  baby's  breath. 
It  \va>  all  so  funny  playing  like  that. 
Martha's  face  burned  red  with  excite- 
ment. "Oh,  oh,  oh."  she  laughed. 

Afterwards  the  birds  got  tired  of 
playing  in  the  orchestra.  They  went 
home  then.  Some  of  them  had  work  to 
do,  clearing  things  out  before  they  went 
south  for  the  winter.  The  cardinal  and 
mocking  birds  entertained  for  awhile 
but  they  too  became  tired  and  went 
home. 


In  a  moment  the  ballroom  was  empty. 
All  the  flowers  had  gone  home.  A  few 
dahlias,  and  some  late  asters  kept  try- 
ing to  make  gaiety  but  it  was  no  use. 
The  party  was  over.  A  few  sparrows 
chipped  away  in  the  cold,  gray  bushes. 
It  was  all  so  lonely,  so  forsaken. 

"Why,  you're  shivering,  Miss 
Miner,"  Martha  said. 

"No,  Martha,  I'm  just  weeping  for 
the  farewell  party.  You're  supposed  to 
weep." 

"I  shan't  weep.  It's  too  much  fun. 
O,  do  go  on." 

Miss  Miner  could  still  bring  back  a 
few  cosmos  but  they  wouldn't  stay  long. 
They  were  poor  factory  girls  who  had 
to  work  late  and  never  could  get  to 
the  ball  till  it  was  almost  over.  The 
floor  of  the  ballroom  was  all  dusty  and 
the  chairs  were  scattered  and  upset. 
Some  one  had  left  a  shawl  and  some 
man  had  dropped  his  hat  by  the  door. 
The  last  music  of  the  garden  seemed 
mournful  and  far-away.  It  was  such  a 
lonely  place,  this  old  garden,  and 
Martha  wished  her  father  would  come 
to  take  them  home. 

"Don't  you  wish  Papa  would  come 
now?"  Martha  said,  "It's  so  lonely 
after  the  ball  is  over." 

"Yes,"  Miss  Miner  said.  She  pinched 
her  lips  together  when  she  said  that 
and  she  closed  her  eyes  tightly. 

"Why  do  you  close  your  eyes?" 

But  Mamma  was  calling  from  the 
house. 

"Miss  Miner,  Miss  Miner,  what  do 
you  mean  by  keeping  that  poor  child 
out  in  the  cold  like  that  ?  Hurry.  Bring 
her  in.  She'll  freeze  to  death.  Your 
last  day  with  us  too." 

Martha  looked  into  Miss  Miner's 
eyes  then  but  there  was  no  answer 
to  the  question  in  her  mind. 

"We've  had  a  wonderful  time  at  the 
farewell  party."  Miss  Miner  said, 
"Haven't  we?" 

— Raymond  Kresensky 


Enjoy  the  sun 

wherever  you  can.  Enjoy 
Marlboros  wherever 
you  are  ...  so  much  more 
luxury,  pleasure, 
distinction  .  .  .  merely  a 
penny  or  two  more! 
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Early  on  the  rainy  morning  of  May 
1.  llH5.  an  excited  group  of  people 
gathered  at  the  Logan  International 
Airport  in  East  Boston.  At  the  same 
time,  a  similar  group  gathered  at  La- 
Guardia  Eield  in  New  York.  For  this 
day  was  to  inaugurate  Northeast  Air- 
lines' service  to  New  York. 

In  Boston,  Mrs.  Edward  L.  Logan, 
widow  of  the  general  for  whom  the 
airport  was  named,  cut  the  tape  which 
surrounded  the  plane.  At  the  same  time. 
Mayor  Fiorello  H.  LaGuardia  of  New 
York,  presided  at  the  sister  ceremony. 
Promptly  at  eight  o'clock  that  morning 
a  Northeast  airliner  left  each  field.  The 
Boston  plane  was  on  its  way  to  New 
York,  and  the  New  York  plane  on  its 
way  to  Boston. 

But  behind  this  tale  of  ceremonies 
and  the  party  spirit  lies  the  magnificent 
pioneering  spirit  of  those  responsible 
for  the  Northeast  Airlines. 

The  Pilgrim  who  looks  at  you  from 
the  nose  of  each  Northeast  Airliner  is 
the  symbol  of  this  pioneering.  When, 
in  1933,  the  founders  of  Xew  Eng- 
land's own  airline  ventured  into  Bos- 
ton on  not  much  more  than  the  pro- 
verbial shoestring — -three  used  tri- 
motored  Stinsons  and  $10,000  in  cash 
— there  were  many  who  said  "It  can't 
be  done."  They  pointed  out  the — to 
say  the  least — unusual  Xew  England 
weather.  They  pointed  out  the  fact 
that  the  farmers  were  hard  put  to  eke 
a  living  out  of  the  soil.  They  pointed 
out  the  fact  that  the  sea  played  havoc 
with  the  small  fishing  boats.  They 
pointed  out  the  fact  that  flying  was 
ever  so  much  tougher. 

The  pioneers  paid  no  attention  to 
these  lessons  and  went  ahead  with 
their  plans.  Paul  F.  Collins,  was  their 
president  then  as  he  is  now.  Their  first 
pilot  was  Milton  H.  Anderson,  who  is 
now  a  vice-president.  S.  J.  Solomon, 
who  served  as  president  somewhere  in 
the  middle  of  the  airline's  history  is 
now  chairman  of  their  board.  One  of 
the  first  directors  and  later  a  vice- 
president  was  the  late  Amelia  Ear- 
heart. 

Though  their  equipment  was  limited 
their  hopes  were  high,  and  they  started 
operations  on  a  limited  route.  Their 
scheduled    stops    included  Portland, 


Rockland,  Bangor,  Waterville  and  Bos- 
ton. It  is  amazing  to  think  that  they 
did  without  so  many  of  the  things  which 
are  now  taken  so  much  for  granted. 
There  were  no  headquarters  building, 
no  overhaul  shop,  no  fluorescent- 
lighted  passenger  parlors,  no  air  freight, 
no  concrete  runways.  Nor  were  there 
any  luxurious  Cyclone-powered  Doug- 
las DC-3s  and  impressive  airport 
limousines. 

Government  inspection  consisted  of 
an  inspector  who  flew  along  in  the 
plane.  Mr.  Anderson's  comment  on 
this  arrangement  is  succinct :  "He 
didn't  think  any  more  of  this  opera- 
tion than  we  did,  but  he  knew  we 
weren't  interested  in  killing  ourselves, 
so  he  gave  us  the  O.K." 

During  the  first  few  months,  many 
amusing  incidents  attendant  upon  the 
operation  of  these  flights  occurred. 
Miss  Earheart's  presence  on  one  of  the 
flights  into  Rockland  brought  out  a 
great  crowd  to  greet  the  famous  lady 
flyer.  The  pilot  had  to  jam  on  his  brakes 


to  keep  from  running  down  these  enthu- 
siasts. Once,  at  Bangor,  a  moose  had  to 
be  chased  off  the  grass  before  the  plane 
could  land.  Once,  after  the  Bangor  to 
Caribou  service  had  been  started,  the 
airline  had  to  tangle  with  a  circus.  The 


Caribou  station  manager  arrived  at 
work  one  morning,  only  to  find  that  a 
circus,  complete  with  ferris  wheel  and 
merry-go-round  had  moved  onto  part 
of  the  field.  A  small  crisis  arose.  Seems 
that  the  circus  had  been  coming  there 
for  years,  and  nobody  wanted  to  ask 
them  to  please  remove  themselves. 
Finally  a  compromise  was  reached,  and 
the  obstructing  paraphernalia  was 
moved  over  to  the  side.  The  flights 
went  ahead  on  schedule. 

The  first  winter  of  operations,  the 
pilots  had  to  contend  with  snow  which 
was  you  know  how  high.  To  keep  the 
wheels  from  skidding  all  over  the  place 
when  the  brakes  were  applied,  said 
wheels  were  fitted  out  with  chains  for 
their  tires. 

Meanwhile.  Northeast  grew  and 
grew,  spreading  its  wings  into  new- 
horizons.  When  service  w  as  established 
in  Vermont,  the  good  citizens  of  that 
state  sold  1000  flight  tickets  in  ad- 
vance to  insure  the  first  flight  to  Mont- 
pelier.  And  when  the  airline  became  an 
established  part  of  Maine's  transporta- 
tion system,  the  governors  of  Maine  and 
Massachusetts  exchanged  potatoes  and 


codfish  via  the  line's  air  express  service. 

It  seems  that  the  company  didn't 
adopt  the  name  of  Northeast  Airlines 
until  1940,  when  they  began  to  refer 
to  themselves,  with  every  justification, 
as   "The   Wings  of  New  England." 


Mrs.  Edivard  L.  Logan  with  airlines  and  city  officials  inaugurating  new  air 
service  at  Logan  International  Airport. 


Until  then,  the  designation  was  Boston- 
Maine-Central  Vermont  Airways.  Un- 
der this  latter  name,  the  airline  carried 
many  mercy  flights  during  the  Feb- 
ruary snows  and  March  floods  of  1936. 
Rescue  equipment  and  supplies  were 
flown  to  isolated  towns  where  they  were 
so  badly  needed.  This  entailed  the  can- 
cellation of  scheduled  flights  so  that  the 
planes  might  be  used  for  their  mercy 
missions.  All  this  was  done  at  the 
company's  expense.  And  the  station 
personnel  at  the  various  airports  put 
in  one  stretch  of  93  hours  on  duty  with- 
out relief  until  the  crisis  was  over. 

While  the  airline  was  piling  up  these 
glorious  records,  new  improvements 
came  along  to  make  their  work  easier. 
Two-way  radios  were  installed  to  take 
the  place  of  railroad  telegraph  com- 
munications, which  were  often  laugh- 
able. It  was  not  unusual  for  a  plane  to 
reach  its  destination  before  the  mes- 
sages from  the  starting  points  could 
reach  that  same  destination. 

Then  developments  started  to  come 
with  great  rapidity.  The  Stinsons  were 
replaced  by  Lockheed  Electras  in  1936. 
And  1941  saw  the  advent  of  24-pas- 
senger  Douglas  DC-3  transports. 

Pearl  Harbor  came  soon  after  these 
new  transports  were  put  to  use,  and 
Northeast  Airlines  became  one  of  the 
first  companies  in  the  United  States  to 
offer  its  complete  facilities  to  our  gov- 
ernment. They  drew  Contract  No.  1 
from  the  Ferry  Command,  which  later 
became  the  Army  Air  Transport  Com- 
mand. 

Northeast  worked  in  close  coopera- 
tion with  Army  personnel  from  August, 
1942  on.  Week  after  week  they  flew 
personnel  and  cargo  back  and  forth, 
dispensing  with  survey  trips  into  new 
territory  and  making  each  trip  a  busi- 
ness trip  for  the  ATC. 

The  loads  they  carried  were  as 
varied  as  the  points  they  reached.  They 
included  taking  a  dog  sled  and  team  of 
Eskimo  huskies  northward  to  a  wait- 
ing rescue  party.  Jeeps  were  carried  to 
Labrador  and  Greenland.  To  Iceland, 
they  took  a  portable  generating  plant. 
Once,  a  Northeast  crew  flew  400  miles 
north  of  the  Magnetic  Pole,  taking 
radio  equipment  and  food  supplies  to 
government  outpost.  They  took  along 
two  weather  observers  and  brought 
back  one  meteorologist  who  was  in 
need  of  hospitalization. 


The  crew  for  this  expedition  were 
awarded  Air  Medals  for  their  heroic 
mission.  We  quote  part  of  the  article 
which  appeared  in  Northeast's  own 
house  organ  Gremlin.  "In  making  the 
decision  to  award  the  Medals  to  these 
NEA  fliers,  the  War  Department,  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Air  Trans- 
port Command,  took  into  considera- 
tion not  only  the  successful  carrying 
out  of  the  intended  mission,  but  also 
the  fact  that  valuable  scientific  obser- 
vation data  were  gathered  during  the 
flights  at  points  where  a  plane  had 
never  before  flown  or  landed.  Captain 
Marsh  and  his  crew  (Captain  Alva 
V.  R.  Marsh ;  Francis  B.  Chalifoux. 
co-pilot ;  Joseph  Sewall,  Navigator ; 
Lester  E.  Hughes,  Flight  Radio  Opera- 
tor ;  and  Winston  A.  Peacock,  Flight 
Mechanic)  flew  over  9,910  air  miles 
during  66  hours  of  actual  flying  time 
on  their  mission  which  started  March 
28th,  1943  from  Presque  Isle,  Maine 
and  ended  13  days  later.  Because  of 
the  danger  of  being  forced  down  far 
from  civilization  where  rescue  might 
take  months,  the  plane  took  1,840 
pounds  of  rations,  2,000  rounds  of 
ammunition.  13.000  matches,  candles, 
a  light  sled  and  other  Arctic  Equip- 
ment. The  ailing  government  observer 
— George  Brewster  of  Detroit — was 
taken  from  a  post  in  Baffinland  and 
flown  to  North  Bay  in  Canada  after 
waiting  two  months  for  a  plane.  The 


epic  air  expedition  landed  food  and 
equipment  in  the  remote  Arctic  Bay 
posts  with  landings  and  take-offs  of 
the  heavily  loaded  plane  made  under 
hazardous  conditions  on  snow-covered 
ice." 

Others  of  the  Northeast  family  have 
also  been  awarded  medals  for  their 
work.  Captain  Pete  Dana,  a  grandson 
of  the  poet  Henry  Wradsworth  Long- 
fellow, and  his  crew  participated  in  a 
thrilling  rescue  of  Army  Air  Forces 
fliers  along  the  Greenland  coast.  Briga- 
dier General  L.  G.  Fritz,  Commanding 
the  North  Atlantic  Wing  had  this  to 
say  in  a  letter  to  Northeast  Airlines : 
"Their  prompt  and  skillful  action  in 
intercepting  messages,  locating  the  dis- 
tressed air  craft  while  still  airborne, 
fixing  exactly  the  point  of  the  crash 
and  dropping  their  own  emergency 
equipment  constitutes  in  itself  a  trib- 
ute both  to  their  own  initiative  and 
technical  ability  and  training  and  moral 
of  Northeast  Airlines." 

An  official  commendation  from  Gen- 
eral Fritz  had  also  been  conferred  upon 
a  Northeast  Airlines  mechanic,  Donald 
E.  LePelley  for  long  and  faithful  serv- 
ice under  adverse  conditions  in  Baffin 
Land.  His  commendation  was  "for  will- 
ing assistance  to  the  military  activities 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Wing  under  the 
adverse  conditions  experienced  on  Baf- 
fin Land."  President  Paul  F.  Collins 
also  wrote  to  the  mechanic  expressing 
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the  airline's  appreciation  for  his  serv- 
ices. 

With  all  this  glory  under  their  belts, 
the  officials  of  Northeast  are  still  forg- 
ing along  as  pioneers.  The  establish- 
ment of  the  New  York-Boston  service 
is  only  the  first  step  in  a  program  for 
future  expansion. 

President  Collins,  in  his  talk  to  the 
Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  their 
Aviation  Day  Luncheon  had  this  to 
say  about  their  future  plans :  "Today 
we  have  one  of  the  finest  systems  of 
airports  and  kindred  facilities  of  any 
region  in  the  country.  Northeast  will 
soon  initiate  air  service  to  three  of  the 
largest  communities  in  the  United 
States  not  now  served  by  air,  embracing 
approximately  a  million  people,  namely 
the  Worcester-Fitchburg-Leominster 
area,  the  Lawrence-Lowell-Haverhill 
area,  and  the  Fall  River-New  Bed- 
ford area,  tieing  these  communities 
with  Boston  and  New  York. 

"Our  applications  are  filed  for  routes 
to  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washing- 
ton, Richmond,  Atlanta,  New  Orleans, 
and  internationally  to  Bermuda,  Eu- 
rope, the  Scandinavian  countries  and 
Russia. 

"In  recent  months  there  has  been  a 
growing  spirit  of  friendliness  and  help- 
fulness on  the  part  of  Bostonians  to 
this  new  and  fast-growing  industry, 
a  spirit  which  is  also  manifest  by  the 
withdrawal  at  this  time  of  a  penalizing 
taxation,  also  by  a  refusal  to  rush  head- 
long into  a  burdensome  type  of  state 
regulation  and  by  an  attempt  to 
strengthen  the  Massachusetts  Aero- 
nautics Commission.  This  progress 
must  continue.  It's  now  or  never  for 
the  air  and  sea  port  of  Boston  and  as 
Boston  goes — so  goes  New  England." 

Plans  are  already  going  forward 
with  great  speed  for  the  establishment 
of  the  local  service.  There  already  are, 
or  soon  will  be  airports  in  Worcester, 
Lawrence  and  New  Bedford,  and  it 
won't. be  too  long  before  the  dreams  of 
this  service  become  realities. 

There  are  also  plans  afoot  to  tie  in 
many  other  areas  with  the  already 
existing  service.  Some  day,  Province- 
town,  Hyannis,  Nantucket,  Martha's 
Vineyard  and  Waterbury  will  be  made 
easily  accessible  to  Boston,  New  York 
and  other  major  cities.  In  Canada, 
Ottawa  and  Western  Canada  and 
Quebec  and  Saguenay  will  be  points  of 


destination  from  the  established  port  at 
Montreal.  Newfoundland,  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island,  Sydney  and  Halifax  are 
also  on  the  agenda. 

Northeast  Airlines  officials  have  laid 
the  cornerstone  for  a  mighty  air  struc- 
ture. They  now  have  42  top  pilot  fly- 
ing the  most  up-to-date  equipment  ob- 
tainable. As  one  official  put  it.  "North- 
east has  had  to  pioneer,  but  we  are  now 
in  the  big  leagues."  The  forward-look- 
ing directors  of  Northeast  are  going 
to  see  to  it  that  New  England's  own 
airline  stays  in  the  big  leagues  and  goes 
ever  onward  to  greater  achievements. 
Boston  is  proud  of  these  pioneers,  who 
have  really  become  the  "Wings  of  New 
England,"  and  wishes  them  continued 
success  in  their  expansion.  To  these 
wishes,  of  course,  are  added  those  of 
all  the  people  of  New  England.  With 
such  leadership  in  the  air,  Boston  will 
keep  its  title  of  "Hub  of  the  Air  Uni- 
verse." 

— Geraldixe  C.  Morse 


LOOK  FORWARD,  FRIEND 

I  love  the  movie  theatres; 

Their  future  is  so  glowing: 
They'll  have  the  most  delightful  films 

In  next  week's  wonder-showing. 

Indeed,  they  have  so  much  in  store — 
.  Ind  wouldn't  have  you  doubt  it — 

They  take  up  half  of  this  week's  show 
To  tell  you  all  about  it. 

Exultantly  their  previczvs  prove 
That  if  you  want  to  suit  your 

Most  fussy  taste,  then  don't  look  now. 
But  only  in  the  future. 

Yes,  next  week's  program  is  a  wow, 
The  best  that  can  be  boughtcn. 

Next  week,  I  wouldn't  miss  it — but 
This  week  the  show  is  rotten. 

— Emil  Schneider 


Fung  Loo  was  the  nicest  laundrvman 
Mrs.  Martin  had  ever  known.  He  was 
just  naturally  affable.  \\  hen  she  forgot 
her  ticket — which  was  a  bad  habit  of 
hers — he  gave  her  the  wash  anyway, 
and  with  a  smile. 

"O.  k..  lady,  o.  k.."  he  would  beam 
at  her.  "Is  plenty  o.  k." 

So  Mrs.  Martin  had  a  guiltv  con- 
science about  being  suspicious  of  Fung 
Loo.  And  yet  she  couldn't  help  it.  She 
tried  to  shrug  it  off  and  forget  about 
it,  but  the  suspicion  would  bounce  back 
in  her.  Fung  Loo's  laundry  wa>  near 
the  Navy  Yard.  In  fact,  with  binoculars, 
from  the  room  above  the  laundry  that 
Fung  Loo  made  his  home,  he  could 
probably  see  a  lot  of  things  that  an 
enemy  of  the  United  States  shouldn't 
see. 

Of  course,  she  probably  was  all 
wrong  about  Fung  Loo.  It  was  just  the 
suspicious  housewife  in  her. 

But  nevertheless,  reluctantly — almost 
against  her  will,  in  fact — she  found  her 
feet  taking  her  to  the  FBI.  Pretty  soon, 
she  was  telling  a  rather  youthful  man 
with  gray  hair : 

"I'm  sure  it's  very  silly  of  me  to  take 
Up  your  time  like  this.  I  really  don't 
know  anything  bad  about  Fung  Loo. 
not  even  from  gossip.  You  see.  he  just 
moved  into  our  neighborhood  about 
three  months  ago.  I  can't  say  that  I've 
ever  seen  him  do  anything  suspicious. 
It's  just  that  I  have  a  feeling  about  it." 

The  FBI  man  was  very  nice  about 
it.  He  didn't  ask  her  many  questions, 
and  he  thanked  her  for  coming. 

A  week  later  she  read  in  the  paper 
that  Fung  Loo  had  been  arrested.  It 
seems  his  name  wasn't  really  Fung  Loo 
at  all,  but  Nimokeka.  and  he  wasn't  a 
Chinese  but  a  Japanese. 

"You  see,  he  figured  that  the  average 
American  couldn't  tell  the  difference 
between  a  Chinese  and  a  Jap."  said  the 
young-looking  gray-haired  FBI  man 
when  he  called  on  Mrs.  Martin  the  next 
day.  "So  he  felt  perfectly  safe  mas- 
querading as  a  Chinese.  And  might 
have  been  able  to  do  quite  a  bit  of 
damage  with  his  spying  activities  if 
you  hadn't  nipped  him  in  time.  Mrs. 
Martin." 

Mrs.  Martin  said  she  didn't  do  any 
more  than  any  other  patriotic  house- 
wife would  have  done  in  making  known 
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her  suspicions.  The  FBI  smiled 
broadly. 

"There  is  a  favor  1  would  like  to 
ask  ?"  he  said.  "Would  you  mind  telling 
me  what  made  you  suspicious  of  him?" 

"It  wasn't  anything  much  really.  I 
know  it  will  sound  silly." 

"Well,  I  won't  insist,  Mrs.  Martin, 
hut  I  would  appreciate  it  very  much  if 
jrou'd  let  me  in  on  it.  Frankly,  my  pro- 
fessional curiosity  is  aroused." 

"Well,  if  you  really  want  to  know, 
all  right.  You  see,  I'd  been  dealing  with 
Chinese  laundrymen  all  my  life  and  he 
was  the  first  one  who  was  ever  cheer- 
ful about  giving  me  my  wash  back  with- 
out a  ticket.  The  others  were  all  too 
conscientious  for  that.  So  I  just  figured 
something  must  be  wrong." 

— Harold  Helfer 
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THE  SHOP  OF 
FINE  OLDE 
THINGS . . . 

ANTIQUE  JEWELRY 

SILVER 
CHOICE  PORCELAINS 
AND  CHINA 


WE  INVITE  YOU  TO 
VISIT  OUR  SHOP  "FOR 
THAT  PARTICULAR  GIFT." 
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• 
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Your  Hosts 
"Jack"  Chin,  "George"  Dare 
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M&ui&L:  £«xUt&ntedt  Cottage 


Sir  Arthur  Wing  Pixero's  fantasy, 
The  Enchanted  Cottage,  served  as  a 
suitable  vehicle  for  the  talents  of  Katha- 
rine Cornell  in  the  twenties,  and  not 
long  after  was  filmed  in  Hollywood 
with  Richard  Barthelmess  starred. 
Now  it  is  with  us  once  more,  brought 
a  little  up  to  date,  to  be  sure,  but  still 
Pinero's  play  in  essence. 

The  scenario,  essentially  the  story  of 
two  people  combating  unhappiness 
through  intensified  appreciation  of 
beauty,  is  definitely  marked  for  the 
ladies'  matinee  trade.  Laura  Penning- 
ton is  a  homely,  unhappy  little  woman 
whose  inferiority  complex  has  devel- 
oped to  fearful  proportions  because  of 
this  ugliness.  Employed  at  a  legendary 
English  cottage  (mythically  a  magic 
dwelling  place  for  lovers),  she  expects 
to  serve  a  handsome  young  man,  Oliver 
Bradford,  and  his  bride.  The  Pearl 
Harbor  disaster,  however,  interrupts 
the  couple's  wedding  plans. 

Later,  Mr.  Bradford  returns  from 
the  wars,  his  handsome  face  harshly 
disfigured,  his  mind  even  more  so, 
psychologically.  Through  the  aid  of  a 
good  and  understanding  friend,  the 
young  people  become  imbued  w  ith  the 
cottage's  legendary  enchantment ;  they 
marry ;  and  see  each  other  as  being 
handsome — without  blemish — through 
souls  filled  with  beauty.  Pretty  senti- 
ment, as  you  can  see. 

But  the  sentiment  is  often  overdone, 
and  at  such  times  The  Enchanted  Cot- 
tage loses  the  magic  of  its  fantasy. 
Over-sentimentality  is  not  a  good  thing, 
and  Hollywood  seldom  avoids  it,  even 
when  it  can.  In  this  film,  however,  the 
sour  note  comes  late  in  the  picture 
and,  happily,  there  are  more  than  a 
few  notable  performances,  togther  with 
well  staged  scenes  to  offset  it. 

Dorothy  McGuire  and  Robert  Young 
are  rather  ideally  cast  as  the  strange 
twosome.  Miss  McGuire  is  touchingly 
pathetic  as  the  homely  house  maid  who 
later  achieves  spiritual  beauty.  Mr. 
Young's  gay,  handsome  Oliver  of  the 
first  half  of  the  picture  is  effectively  con- 
trasted with  the  moody,  disfigured  man 
of  the  second  part.  Herbert  Marshall  is 
splendid  as  a  blind  pianist  who  brings 
the  ill-fated  couple  together.  And  Spring 
Byington  and  Mildred  Natwick,  too — 


opposites  that  they  are — add  to  the 
film's  list  of  top-drawer  performances, 
as  do  Richard  Gaines  and  Hillary 
Brooks  as  Young's  original  fiancee. 

Harriett  Parsons,  Louella's  daughter, 
has  given  the  Pinero  play  a  handsome 
production,  while  John  Cromwell's  di- 
rection is  at  least  competent  and  at- 
mospheric. The  photography  is  slightly 
above  average. 

VERDICT  :  The  Enchanted  Cottage 

is  with  us  once  again  and  still  retains 

some  of  its  magic. 

*    *  * 

A  rousing,  action-filled  picture  has 
been  derived  from  Colonel  Scott's  best- 
selling  autobiography.  God  is  My  Co- 
Pilot. 

The  film,  an  exciting  story  of  the 
Flying  Tigers,  in  particular  several 
fearless  airmen  who  fought  the  Japs 
over  China,  is  pure  topical  adventure 
melodramma.  There  is  no  particularly 
noteworthy  quality  to  single  this  film 
out  from  others  of  its  gendrc.  Yet, 
taken  for  what  it  is,  there  is  little,  if 
any  fault  to  be  found  with  the  picture. 

The  performances  are  uniformly 
good.  Dennis  Morgan,  Raymond  Mas- 
sey,  Dane  Clark.  Andrea  Hale.  Alan 
Hale  and  John  Ridgely  are  the  leading 
players.  Robert  Florey's  direction  is 
generally  swift. 

Brewster's  Millions,  the  popular  old 
stage  comedy,  has  recently  been  given 
its  third  screen  translation.  It  is  still 
pretty  funny.  Dennis  O'Keefe.  Helen 
Walker,  June  Havoc  and  Mischa  Auer 
are  in  it.  .  .  .  In  Rough.  Tough  and 
Ready  RKO  has  made  a  poor  stab 
at  recreating  something  of  the  old  Cap- 
tain Flagg-Sergeant  Quirt  (  What 
Price  Glory.'.  This  Cockeyed  World. 
etc.)  type  of  thing.  Victor  McLaglen  is 
still  around  and  is  pretty  much  the 
same  as  ever.  But  Chester  Morris  has 
replaced  Edmund  Lowe  as  his  wise- 
cracking buddy.  Jean  Rogers  is  the 
girl.  ...  In  a  picture  called  Song  of 
the  Sarong  a  South  Sea  island  prin- 
cess spends  her  time  singing  Camptown 
Races  and  other  equally  Yankee  tunes. 
That  should  give  you  a  pretty  good 
idea  of  the  film's  mental  level.  Nancy 
Kelly,  W  illiam  Gargan  and  numerous 
bloated  natives  wander  through  it. 

— Roxald  B.  Rogers. 


No  more  curfew !  It  doesn't  seem  pos- 
sible that  a  tiny  hour's  difference  could 
matter  much,  but  it  does.  The  exten- 
sion of  merry-making  from  midnight 
to  1  A.M.  again  gives  us  leisure  to 
spend  an  evening  at  the  theater  and 
then  go  on  to  a  favorite  night  spot. 
There  are  still  dinner  shows  for  those 
who  like  to  make  an  early  evening  of  it, 
even  though  they're  no  longer  re- 
stricted. And  take  our  word  for  it,  the 
current  choice  of  entertainment  bills  of 
fare  is  strictly  wonderful.  Go  early, 
stay  until  you're  swept  out,  or  drop  in 
for  a  drink.  Xo  matter  which  of  the 
many  offerings  you  choose,  you  can't 
go  wrong. 

The  Oval  Room  at  the  Copley  Plaza 
is  again  featuring  a  local  girl  in  its 
new  show.  Boston-born  Bernice  Parks, 
the  "Fashion  Plate  of  Song"  has  a 
voice  that  holds  her  audiences  spell- 
bound. Her  fabulous  gowns  and  coif- 
fures set  the  mood  for  her  singing. 
Those  who  heard  her  during  her  last 
appearance  in  the  Oval  Room  will 
vouch  for  the  fact  that  she  never  ap- 
pears in  the  same  costume  twice.  She 
designs  all  her  own  elaborate,  and  of- 
ten sensational,  gowns,  which  have  been 
the  envy  of  stylists  ever  since  her  first 
opening. 

Miss  Parks  of  the  velvety  voice  is 
five  feet  four  inches  of  personality.  She 
had  achieved  some  success  as  a  bal- 
lerina before  she  turned  to  singing,  and 
is  in  great  demand  as  a  night  club  en- 
tertainer. Her  songs,  and  her  magnetic 
way  of  putting  them  over,  have  made 
her  click  in  such  top-flight  spots  as  the 
Copacabana  in  New  York,  Ciro's  in 
Hollywood,  and  the  Chez  Paree  in 
Chicago.  Add  to  her  talent  the  fact  that 
she  is  mistress  of  all  the  little  gestures 
which  aid  in  emphasizing  her  natural 
charm,  and  you  have  just  what  you'd 
expect — an  entertainer  who  can't  be 
beat. 

In  the  same  show  are  Consuelo  and 
Artini,  sensational  ballroom  specialists. 
Al  Navarro,  his  saxophone  and  his  or- 
chestra continue  playing  for  the  shows 
and  dancing,  alternating  with  the  Oval 
Room  Rhumba  Band.  Al  is  the  popular 
young  maestro  who  has  already  won 
a  host  of  friends  and  followers  in  the 


short  time  he's  been  in  the  room.  His 
music  is  truly  a  delight  to  dance  or 
listen  to.  Shows  go  on  at  7:45  and  11 
P.  M.  on  weekdays.  On  Saturday,  the 
late  show  is  half  and  hour  earlier — at 
10:30. 

At  the  Latin  Quarter,  Boston's  beau- 
tiful theater  restaurant,  you  can  always 
count  on  a  socko  evening  of  entertain- 
ment. Currently  there  are  the  Radio 
Aces,  America's  number  one  comedy 
singing  stars.  These  boys  keep  the  cus- 
tomers yelling  for  encore  after  encore 
with  their  rollicking  fun,  and  the  trio 
gives  out  with  all  it's  got — which  is 
plenty. 

Supporting  these  headliners  are  Ladd 
Lyon,  who  presents  a  "lesson  in  levity," 
and  the  De  Marios,  one  of  the  finest 
ballroom  style  dance  teams  in  the  busi- 
ness. A  line  of  sixteen  girls  who  com- 
bine beauty  and  glamour  complete  the 
show. 

On  June  3,  another  star  studded 
revue  takes  over  at  the  Latin  Quarter. 
This  show  will  feature  the  talents  of 
Marjorie  Gainsworth,  The  Devons  and 
Tune  Edwards,  in  addition  "to  the  fa- 
mous  and  beautiful  Dancing  Dolls,  who 


are  trained  in  timing  and  precision. 

Music  for  the  show  and  dancing  is 
ably  provided  by  Tony  Bruno  and  his 
orchestra.  There  are  two  shows  nightly, 
at  7:30  and  11:30.  In  addition  to  the 
regular  show,  guest  stars  are  presented 
every  Sunday  evening. 

In  the  Latin  Quarter  Cocktail 
Lounge,  continuous  entertainment  is  a 
nightly  affair.  Shaye  Cogan  and  Martha 
Burke  offers  songs  and  patter.  In  addi- 
tion, Newell  and  Steger  present  "Songs 
that  are  old  and  songs  that  are  new." 

Mitzi  Mayfair,  the  lovely  young 
singing  star  of  stage  and  screen  is  the 
current  attraction  at  the  Mayfair,  Bos- 
ton's most  exclusive  club.  Her  new 
collection  of  songs  and  comedy  impres- 
sions is  exciting,  and  a  delight  to  the 
eye  and  ear. 

One  of  Hollywood's  top  ranking 
child  actresses  some  years  ago,  Mitzi 
is  today  one  of  Broadways  leading 
young  stars.  Her  first  major  show, 
after  a  four  year  retirement  in  her  early 
teens  was  the  great  hit  Babes  in  Arms, 
in  which  she  sang  the  unforgettable 
"Where  or  When." 

She  is  just  completing  a  very  suc- 
cessful vaudeville  tour  and  has  made 
many  guest  appearances  on  your 
favorite  radio  shows. 


BRIGHTEST  SPOT  IN  BOSTON 
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IN  THE  TERRACE  ROOM 
HOTEL  STATLER  *  Boston 


Other  headliners  who  appear  on  the 
1)ill  with  Mitzi  are  Burt  Harder  and 
Charlotte  Maye,  graceful  dancing  stars 
of  the  Broadway  revue,  Early  to  Bed. 
Since  teaming  up  in  Hollywood  only 
two  short  years  ago,  their  history  has 
heen  a  succession  of  successes. 

Duval,  the  international  magician 
whose  sleight  of  hand  manipulations 
are  as  astounding  as  they  are  enter- 


and  supper  dancing.  The  Gardens  are 
also  open  for  luncheon  and  cocktails. 

The  Hotel  Bradford  Roof  presents 
two  shows  nightly  at  7:45  and  11:30. 
Marty  Drake,  the  comedian-singer  is 
the  master  of  ceremonies.  Also  on  hand 
arc  .Mildred  Wayne,  lovely  vocalist 
and  The  Dancing  Duanos.  popular  hall- 
room  dance  team.  Ralph  Scott  and  his 
orchestra  are  the  music-makers. 


The  lovely  Whitney  Sisters,  who 

taining  rounds  out  the  show.  Don  Dud- 
ley and  his  orchestra  supply  the  music. 
The  shows  take  place  at  7 :30  and  1 1  :30 
each  evening.  On  Tuesday  evenings, 
guest  stars  are  an  extra  added  attrac- 
tion. 

On  May  30,  Johnny  Howard  moves 
into  the  Mayjair.  He  is  the  favorite 
comedian  whose  antics  have  the  crowd 
howling  with  delight.  Assisting  him 
will  he  the  W  hitney  Sisters,  lovely 
dancing  duo. 

The  Satire  Gardens  at  the  Hotel 
Fensgate.  a  most  glamourous  outdoor 
cafe  is  again  attracting  the  members  of 
the  smart  set.  Frank  Bellinger  and  his 
orchestra  provide  the  music  for  dinner 


will  be  at  the  Mayjair  after  May  30. 

In  the  Bradford's  unusual  Circus 
Room,  which  is  complete  with  all  the 
appertenances  of  a  real  circus,  Milt 
Herth  and  his  nationally  famous  trio 
are  on  hand.  The  entertainment  in  this 
room  is  continuous  from  4  P.  M.  until 
closing. 

The  / '  Room  at  the  Hotel  Lenox  is 
an  attractive  and  intimate  cocktail 
lounge.  Bob  Hardy  and  his  band  give 
out  with  the  music  for  dancing.  Miss 
Lucille,  holder  of  the  Miss  Massachu- 
setts title,  provides  the  vocals.  Enter- 
tainment here  too  is  continuous  after  8, 
but  the  room  is  open  earlier. 

The  1  Iotel  Essex,  which  is  just  a  step 
from  South  Station,  features  their  spe- 


cially prepared  chef  dinners.  Their 
show  is  MC'd  by  Herb  Sargent  and 
includes  a  singer  and  feature  dancing 
act.  Milton  George  and  his  orchestra 
accompany  the  show  and  play  for  danc- 
ing as  well. 

The  Cocktail  Lounge  at  the  Essex  is 
a  perfect  stopping  off  place  for  those 
on  their  way  to  catch  a  train. 

The  Hotel  Myles  Standish  Cocktail 
Lounge  is  one  of  the  most  attractive 
spots  in  town.  Soft  lights  and  sweet 
music  pervade  the  atmosphere  in  the 
beautifully  decorated  room.  Paul 
Weber  and  his  dancing  fingers  on  the 
electric  organ  supply  aforementioned 
music,  and  another  entertainer  ( not 
set  at  this  writing)  will  be  in  there  to 
keep  things  moving  at  a  fast  pace. 
Weber,  a  sensation  in  the  entertain- 
ment field,  plays  organ  and  piano  at 
the  same  time  and  plays  more  than 
1,000  request  numbers  from  memorv. 

The  Town  House  offers  quiet  sur- 
roundings for  distinguished  diners.  Op- 
posite the  Plymouth  Theater,  it  is  a 
favorite  meeting  and  eating  place  of 
stage,  screen  and  radio  stars,  which 
speaks  well  for  its  fine  food.  This  spot 
is  open  for  luncheon  and  supper  as  well, 
and  serves  choice  liquors.  In  the  cock- 
tail Lounge,  Xeil  Phillips  at  his  magic 
piano  complies  with  requests  to  play 
anything  from  Boogie  Woogie  to  the 
more  rarified  arias  of  the  opera. 

The  Music  Box  at  the  Copley  Square 
Hotel  is  another  spot  which  deserves 
your  favorable  attention.  Entertaining 
in  the  beautifully  furnished  room  are 
Paul  Zara  and  his  trio.  Daffey  Stauffer. 
who  sings  to  her  own  pianistic  accom- 
paniment, and  Tanya,  a  very  attractive 
vocalist.  Don  Artiste,  of  radio  fame, 
also  tickles  the  ivories  for  your  listen- 
ing pleasure. 

At  the  date  of  this  writing,  the  new 
show  in  the  Terrace  Room  at  the  Hotel 
Statler  is  not  definite.  But  you  can  bet 
your  boots  that  it  will  be  one  of  the 
brighter  stars  of  the  entertainment 
world.  Garwood  Van  and  his  orchestra 
remain  in  the  room  and  you'll  enjoy 
dancing  to  their  smooth  music.  The 
vocalist  with  Van's  orchestra  is  Xancy 
Hanks,  who  sings  as  pretty  as  she  looks. 
You  may  be  interested  in  knowing  that 
she  is  the  great  grandniece  of  the  Xancy 
1  Eanks  who  was  the  mother  of  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

—  G.  C.  M. 
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Frederick  Laxdseer  Maur  Griggs 
was  born  at  Hitchin,  Hertfordshire,  on 
October  30,  1876.  His  mother  was  an 
accomplished  musician,  a  poet,  and  a 
irreat  lover  of  the  arts.  Since  he  was 

o 

so  fortunate  in  his  early  education  and 
cultural  background,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  Griggs  should  have  shown  un- 
usual talent.  The  interest  shown  in  him 
by  Francis  Latchmore,  connoisseur  and 
naturalist,  also  did  much  to  help  form 
a  taste  for  beauty  and  a  fondness  for 
his  ancient  surroundings — its  landscape 
and  Gothic  architecture. 

Griggs  was  a  young  man  of  twenty- 
three  when  he  completed  two  years 


of  study  with  Charles  Edward  Mallows, 
and  it  is  said  that  he  was  sometimes 
associated  with  him  on  architectural 
work.  Among  others  Joseph  Pennell, 
after  seeing  examples  of  his  work,  ad- 
vised him  to  take  up  etching,  and  it 
was  not  long  before  he  was  embarked 
upon  a  career  which  favored  his  desire 
for  more  congenial  and  creative  work. 
Until  his  first  plates  appeared  he 
studied  the  out-of-doors  and  also  spent 
a  long  period  on  illustrations  for  books, 
many  on  historical  subjects.  It  was  nec- 
essary to  travel  widely  to  gather  ma- 
terial for  these,  which  enabled  him  to 
learn  the  history  of  his  architectural 


subjects. 

The  art  of  engraving  was  always  of 
great  interest  to  Griggs,  and  access  to 
several  collections  of  old  and  modern 
masters  gave  him  the  desire  to  put  his 
ideas  upon  copper.  After  much  experi- 
menting and  study  to  equip  himself 
with  the  necessary  technical  knowledge, 
his  first  published  plates  appeared  in 
1912.  at  a  time  when  he  could  free  him- 
self from  commissioned  work  and  fol- 
low the  dictates  of  his  own  choice.  That 
he  was  a  dreamer  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  out  of  the  first  thirty-eight 
plates  published,  only  thirteen  repre- 
sent existing  scenes.  In  the  superb  im- 
pressions chosen  from  the  Albert  H. 
W'iggin  Collection,  the  artist  gives  us 
something  beyond  an  appeal  to  the  eye 
— he  has  given  us  of  his  spiritual  self. 
Mr.  Russell  George  Alexander  in  his 
review  of  Griggs's  work  states:  "We 
may  make  our  own  interpretations  of 
the  inner  meaning  of  these  prints  ac- 
cording to  our  preconceptions  and  emo- 
tions :  of  the  artist's  own  there  seems 
no  doubt." 

From  the  very  beginning  of  his  career 
Griggs  was  interested  by  the  beauty 
and  significance  of  Gothic  art.  His 
thorough  training  in  the  revival  and 
practice  of  craftsmanship  and  his  intui- 
tive talent  place  him  among  the  elect 
of  contemporary  etching.  His  plates  are 
tew :  but  without  exception  they  pos- 
sess a  massive  dignity  and  rare  pictorial 
conception  due  to  originality,  deep  feel- 
ing, and  linear  precision.  We  may  find 
influences  of  Samuel  Palmer  or  Hollar 
in  Griggs's  early  work,  but  they  served 
only  as  technical  guides  and  had  no  di- 
rect bearing  on  his  creative  spirit. 

A  number  of  plates  sprang  wholly 
from  Griggs's  imagination :  these  are 
devoted  to  Gothic  monuments  of  medi- 
eval England.  Mr.  Malcolm  Salaman 
writes :  "This  is  the  England  of  his 
dreams,  his  ideals  and  his  love.  England 
as.  with  the  eyes  of  his  soul,  he  pic- 
tures her  to  have  been  before  the  Refor- 
mation and  Henry  VI 1 1  did  their  dev- 
astating work  among  the  religious 
houses  and.  as  Mr.  Griggs  believes, 
robbed  the  land  and  the  people  of  so 
much  beauty,  grace,  and  goodness,  long, 
of  course,  before  men  even  dreamt  of 
the  Renaissance  or  the  Industrial  Revo- 
lution, the  effects  of  which  the  artist 
equally  deplores." 


fended  OnJesuMjAAjan 


Some  of  his  best  and  most  distinctive 
work  belongs  to  a  group  of  imaginative 
plates,  whose  fine  quality  places  them 
among  the  outstanding  prints  of  oui 
time.  Griggs  was  a  slow,  methodical 
craftsman,  and  several  of  his  plates  ap- 
peared in  various  states  as  they  prog- 
ressed through  changes  and  additions. 
Some  of  these  plates  took  from  four 
to  ten  years  to  complete  before  the 
artist  was  willing  to  pronounce  a  defini- 
tive state.  Among  these  are  such 
achievements  as  The  Ford  begun  in 
1915  and  finished  in  1924;  The  Cresset 
(1915),  which  five  years  later  appeared 
considerably  changed  and  cut  down ; 
The  Pool  (  1915),  which  was  published 
with  many  alterations  as  Linn  Bridge, 
after  seven  years  of  further  study ;  The 
Quay.  The  Palace,  and  St.  Botolpli's 
Bridge  (1916-1917);  The  Minster 
(1918-1924),  and  several  others,  in- 
cluding the  unfinished  Sarras.  In  these 
inventions  of  early  English  of  Norman 
architecture,  he  conveys  the  spirit  and 
meaning  of  all  that  is  noble.  These  are 
plates  to  study  imaginatively.  One 
eminent  critic  has  expressed  his  reac- 
tion as  follows :  "The  artist's  poetry 
persuades  us  that  under  those  gabled 
roofs  human  stories  were  actually  lived, 
though  the  parish  histories  may  never 
record  them." 

Griggs  has  also  given  us  with  visual 
sensitivity  fine  records  of  Gothic  build- 
ings which  have  survived  in  England, 
views  of  such  remains  of  earlier  ages 
as  might  still  be  found  today,  or  at 
least  until  yesterday. 

We  find  Griggs's  interpretations  on 
copper  full  of  meaning,  not  only  as 
statements  of  medieval  England,  but  as 
expressions  in  retrospect  of  what  was 
glory  and  is  now  history.  In  some  of 
his  scenes  he  has  attempted  to  give  us 
the  views  of  the  sixteenth  century  be- 
fore the  changes  and  great  devastations, 
in  others,  things  which  at  first  survived, 
but  have  been  largely  destroyed.  The 
architect  and  the  historian  as  well  as 
the  print-lover  will  appreciate  these 
prints,  which  is  something  more  than 
is  usual  in  architectural  etchings. 
Griggs's  work  is  a  combination  of  archi- 
tectural knowledge,  a  working  intimacy 
with  building,  creative  artistry,  tech- 
nical skill,  and  a  great  love  of  beauty. 

— Arthur  W.  Heintzelman 


There  weren't  more  than  four  or  five 
people  in  the  bus  at  the  down-town 
treminal  when  the  girl  stepped  lightly 
up  the  steps  and  looked  brightly 
around.  She  stood  at  the  steering 
wheel,  now  and  then  looking  out  the 
door,  a  happy  expectant  smile  on  her 
lips,  as  though  she  were  waiting  for 
someone — her  sweetheart,  probably.  A 
nice  little  girl,  not  more  than  eighteen 
or  nineteen,  with  a  shoulder  length 
blonde  bob  and  a  blue  ribbon  perched 
saucily  on  top.  She  wore  a  tan  camel's 
hair  coat,  blue  Bobby  socks,  brown  es- 
padrilles,  and  she  had  her  hands  in  her 
pockets.  One  felt  that  she  held  her 
hands  in  her  pockets  clenched,  so  that 
she  wouldn't  burst  suddenly  into  dance 
and  exhibit  crudely  the  joyous  spirit 
which  made  her  blue  eyes  shine  with  a 
dazzlingly  happy  light. 

A  young  private  stepped  into  the  bus. 
One  could  see  they  belonged  together 
by  the  similarity  of  the  measure  of 
gladness  that  transported  both  their 
faces.  One  knew  they  belonged  together 
because  of  the  secret  look  they  ex- 
changed. The  boy  had  tanned  cheeks, 
was  average  size,  and  had  a  mouth  that 
smiled  easily  and  pleasantly.  His  cap 


sat  carelessly  on  the  back  of  his  head. 
He  couldn't  have  been  more  than  twen- 
ty-one, perhaps  twenty-two.  A  boy  and 
girl  such  as  you  see  nowadays  every- 
where from  country  roads  to  city  pave- 
ments effervescing  with  the  love  that 
touches  you  quickly,  sharply,  stinging 
you  with  its  poignancy. 

"Here's  a  place,  sugar,"  said  the  girl, 
moving  down  the  aisle.  "We  can  put 
the  bag  right  up  there."  She  slipped 
into  the  seat  by  the  window,  nestling 
with  smooth,  quick  movements  until 
she  felt  comfortable,  and  then  she 
sighed  contentedly  and  looked  at  the 
private  getting  the  bag  in  place,  slip- 
ping off  his  coat.  He  sat  down  beside 
her,  his  movements  as  though  disci- 
plined. As  he  looked  at  the  girl  his  face 
expressed  such  ineffable,  quiet  tender- 
ness that  one  looked  quickly  away  but 
not  before  one  glimpsed  the  shining 
new  wedding  ring  on  her  finger. 

"Oh  Tommy,  ten  days  together.  Ten 
whole  days  in  a  cabin,  all  by  ourselves," 
the  girl  whispered.  "Isn't  it  just  too 
wonderful  ?" 

"You  bet." 

And  then  the  girl  must  fuss  with  a 
charming  air  of  possession  over  her 
brand  new  husband.  There  was  an 
imaginary  bit  of  lint  on  his  shoulder — ■ 
she  must  brush  that  off,  her  face  set  in 
seriousness.  Wasn't  that  a  smudge  on 
his  cheek  ?  "Turn  this  way,  Tommy. 
Oh,  your  face  is  dirty.  Here  let  me  get 
it  off,"  and  she  looked  at  the  spot,  her 
forehead  still  creased  with  the  concen- 
tration she  put  into  her  efforts,  but  it 
was  all  mock  seriousness  one  could  see, 
because  feeling  his  eyes  laughing  at  her, 
she  looked  up  at  him  and  laughed  too. 
Her  hand  slipped  into  his,  she  leaned 
her  head  against  the  back  of  the  seat, 
but  so  close  to  him  that  the  ends  of  her 
long  bob  lay  upon  his  shoulder. 

"Happy,  Ann  ?" 

"You're  my  husband,"  she  said 
softly.  That  was  reason  enough. 

"You're  my  wife,"  he  answered,  and 
leaned  his  head  back,  too — and  so  with 
their  hands  enfolded  the  same  dreams 
coursed  through  them,  and  there  were 
no  more  words. 

And  then  there  was  a  hustle  and  a 
bustle  in  the  bus.  An  old  man  was  step- 


ping  in,  laughingly  protesting  some- 
thing to  the  two  middle-aged  women 
who  were  making  a  big  to-do  about 
something. 

"Here's  a  place,  Uncle  Edward," 
shouted  the  one  middle-aged  woman. 
"HERE!" 

He  smiled  a  little  apologetically  at 
the  other  passengers  as  he  took  the 
place  pointed  out  to  him.  "I'll  certainly 
be  glad  when  I  get  my  ear-phones."  he 
said. 

The  one  elderly  lady  sat  down  beside 
him  while  the  other  one  hovered  solicit- 
ously in  the  aisle. 

"I'm  sure  you  will,  Uncle  Edward. 
It's  too  bad  you  wouldn't  spend  the 
night  with  us.  We'd  love  to  have  you, 
you  know." 

The  old  man  nodded  his  head  gently 
up  and  down.  "I  know  you  would,  I 
know  you  would.  But  Aunt  Carrie'll 
be  waiting  for  me.  And  one  day  away 
from  Aunt  Carrie  is  enough,"  he  said 
and  laughed  an  old  man's  high  laugh. 

Anne  squeezed  Tommy's  hand  and 
said  in  a  low  voice,  "Isn't  that  wonder- 
ful, Tommy  ?" 

"And  we've  got  that  very  thing, 
Anne,"  her  husband  said. 

And  then  the  one  maiden  lady 
shouted  in  her  Uncle's  ear,  "Now  are 
you  sure  you  know  where  to  get  off?" 

"Yes,  yes,  I'm  sure,"  he  smiled,  like 
a  good  little  boy  reassuring  his  mother. 

"Perhaps  we'd  better  tell  the  driver 
just  where.  It's  such  a  little  way  out  of 


town,  and  out  on  the  road — "  the  other 
niece  worried. 

"No,  you  don't  need  to,"  the  old  man 
was  becoming  quite  embarrassed  and 
perhaps  a  little  tired.  "I  know  the 
place." 

"Is  Aunt  Carrie  expecting  you?  Is 
there  a  light  by  the  road  ?" 

"There's  a  light  by  our  road,  and 
Aunt  Carrie'll  have  the  light  on  the 
porch.  Yes,  she's  expecting  me."  An 
expression  of  perfect  serenity  flooded 
the  old  man's  face.  "Aunt  Carrie's 
mighty  good  to  me,  you  know."  He 
sighed. 

Anne  wonderingly  turned  to  Tommy 
and  said,  "Why  he  must  be  seventy 
anyway.  Just  think,  still  so  much  in 
love  at  seventy — married  all  that  time." 
And  the  girl  looked  a  trifle  bewildered 
as  though  something  new  and  not  very 
nice  were  trying  to  ferret  through  her 
happiness. 

The  niece  who  had  been  sitting  be- 
side the  old  man  saw  the  driver  enter 
the  bus  and  got  up  with  a  bustling  mo- 
tion and  shouted  again,  "Now  we'll 
tell  the  driver  where  to  let  you  off.  Be 
very  careful  when  you  cross  the  road, 
and  we'll  see  you  when  you  come  in 
to  get  the  ear-phones.  Give  Aunt  Carrie 
our  love." 

"I  will,  I  will."  he  nodded,  showing 
his  relief  a  little,  glad  to  be  free  of  their 
worrying  about  him.  "Thank  you  for  all 
you've  done  for  me.  Dr.  Morrison's  a 
mighty  fine  doctor." 


With  calls  of  "Good-bye,  Uncle  Ed- 
ward," and  giving  the  driver  strict  in- 
structions as  to  where  to  let  him  off  the 
nieces  left.  The  passengers  felt  a  sense 
of  ease. 

The  old  man  turned  to  Tom  and 
Anne  and  winked  at  them  broadly, 
"They're  mighty  good  to  me,  but  they 
DO  make  a  tolerable  lot  of  fuss  over 
an  old  man.  Glad  I'm  going  home." 

Tommy  said  to  Anne.  "I'll  bet  he's 
dreaming  about  Aunt  Carrie.  Hope  we 
see  her." 

Anne  didn't  answer.  There  was  still 
that  troubled  look  on  her  face.  She 
shivered  slightly. 

"Cold,  honey?" 

"I  don't  know  what's  wrong.  Tommy. 
All  of  a  sudden  I'm  scared." 

"Sorry  you  married  me?" 

"Oh  Tommy,  how  can  you  SAY  such 
a  thing !" 

After  a  few  miles.  Tommy  said, 
"Hope  Aunt  Carrie  has  the  light  on  for 
Uncle  Edward." 

"I  wonder  what  it's  like  to  be  mar- 
ried thirty  or  fortv  vears.  the  girl  said 
slowly,  "And  only  have  to  turn  on  the 
porch  light  and  know  your  husband's 
coming  home." 

Tommy  looked  at  her  quickly. 

And  everyone  was  glad  to  find  that 
Aunt  Carrie  had  left  the  light  on  as  the 
bus  drew  up  before  a  picket  fence.  Not 
only  had  she  left  the  light  on,  but  she 
stood  at  the  gate  waiting  for  him.  She 
didn't  kiss  him  or  worry  over  him.  but 
briskly  urged  him  to  the  house  to  get 
his  supper — and  everyone  watched  the 
two  old  people  walk  slowly  up  the  path 
to  the  old  farmhouse,  slowly,  serenely, 
each  step  a  fulfillment  of  a  life  of  fecun- 
dity. Each  person  in  the  bus  watched 
the  old  couple,  not  wanting  to  lose  sight 
of  them  because  here  was  something 
eternal,  something  secure,  tangible, 
something  he  XKEDED  in  this  life  to- 
day. 

And  the  girl  said,  "Oh  Tommy.  I 
was  so  happy,  but  now  I'm  afraid. 
What  have  WE  to  look  forward  to?" 

The  boy  put  his  arm  around  her,  and 
drew  her  head  to  his  shoulder  and 
looked  out  the  window  into  the  dark- 
ness filled  suddenly  with  the  shaq>ness 
of  uncertainty,  and  he  laid  his  cheek 
against  her  soft  blonde  hair.  "I  know, 
Baby,"  he  said. 

Hektha  B.  Starkloff 


Enchanted  Fragrance 

There  is  something  about  Coty's 
Muguet  des  Hois  perfume  that  makes 
you  want  to  sing  as  you  waft  it.  There 
is  a  heart-swelling  freshness  about  it, 
tender,  nostalgic  and  lightly  pervasive. 
It  isn't  just  for  moods  or  occasions, 
though,  that  Muguet  is  beloved,  or 
simply  as  the  perfume  of  true  love, 


Coty's  Muguet  des  Bois  perfume  fits  in 
with  the  setting  as  zvell  as  the  mood. 


but  for  that  my-head-in-a-cloud  lift  it 
gives  to  every  day  living.  Muguet  des 
Bois  has  become  the  traditional  bridal 
perfume,  based  as  it  is  on  the  essence 
of  the  lily-of-the-valley,  whose  tiny, 
pearl-like  bells  suggest  romance  every- 
where. But  Muguet  is  so  right  for 
everyone,  including  the  young  sulxleb 
who  will  love  it  as  her  first  perfume. 
The  delicate,  memorable  fragrance  of 
Muguet  is  also  available  in  toilet  water, 


Gouriclli  Moonlight  Mist  make-up  lotion 
is  a  boon  to  oily  skin. 


talc  and  dusting  powder.  There  is  an 
old  French  saying,  "When  you're  i<? 
love,  wear  Muguet  des  Bois !" 

Quick  Pick-Up 

You  rush  around  like  mad  all  day  and 
then  pause  only  to  realize  that  the  strain 
of  it  all  has  left  its  mark  on  your  face. 
What  to  do?  Tussy  has  a  wonderful 
Creamy  Masque.  It  is  easy  to  apply 
and  acts  as  a  quick  pick-up  for  tired 
weary  skin.  Tussy's  Creamy  Masque 
will  enable  you  to  face  plans  for  the 
evening  with  the  assurance  that  the 
soothing  effect  of  it  is  going  to  turn 
you  out  looking  and  feeling  fresh  and 
lovely. 

True  Red 

True  Red  is  the  new  Harriet  Hubbard 
Aver  make-up  shade.  Here  is  the  True 
Red  lipstick  with  a  matching  rouge,  a 
pure,  clear,  true  red,  that  should  be 
part  of  every  cosmetic  wardrobe.  Since 
clear  red  lipstick  and  rouge  suit  a  warm 
make-up  best,  Harriet  Hubbard  Aver 
thoughtfully  provides  Ayer  Rose  Fin- 
ishing Lotion  as  a  make-up  founda- 
tion, and  Ayer  Rose  face  powder.  To 
complete  the  make-up  there  is  a  choice 
of  six  beautiful  eye  shadows,  blue, 
gray,  green,  brown,  orchid  and  violet. 
It  is  interesting  to  vary  your  eye 
shadow  to  harmonize  with  your  cos- 
tume. In  mascara,  black,  brown,  light 
brown  or  blue  will  complete  your 
make-up.  Harriet  Hubbard  Ayer's 
make-up  in  True  Red  is  at  department 
stores  and  drug  stores  everywhere. 

Feminine  Fashions 

In  a  spring  when  milliners  and  de- 
signers have  turned  their  talents  to  the 
most  feminine  fashions  in  years,  Lucien 
Lelong  suggests  his  Jabot  Cologne,  a 
fragrance  as  tender  and  beguiling  as 
the  fashions  themselves,  labot  is  a 
warm  blending  of  sweet  and  spicy 
scents  into  a  bouquet  that  is  ardent 
and  yet  tender.  It  is  distinctive— a  fra- 
grance a  man  will  remember — not  too 
sweet  for  those  who  like  a  piquant 
scent,  nor  too  dramatic  for  the  woman 
who  likes  a  fragile  fragrance.  Spray  it 
into  your  gloves,  your  bag,  and  use 
it  lavishly  on  your  skin  to  weave  a  de- 
licious aura  of  fragrance.  Jabot  Cologne 
conies  in  a  shimmering  gilt-traced 
flacon   that   is   as   charming   and  as 


feminine  as  the  scent,  a  bottle  that  you 
will  cherish  for  your  own  dressing 
table  or  as  a  gift. 

Soft  Finish 

Gourielli  Moonlight  Mist  make-up 
lotion,  in  liquid  powder  form  is  a  boon 
to  oily  skin  and  all  skin  that  seeks  an 
extra  long  beauty  from  a  foundation. 
Shiny  noses  will  appreciate  the  soft, 
mat  finish  this  lotion  lends.  There  are 
two  shades  to  choose  from,  brunette 
and  blonde.  You'll  like  the  smooth, 


Harriet  Hubbard  Ayer's  nezvest  make-up 
shade  is  True  Red,  a  pure,  clear  red. 

poreless   look   that    Moonlight  Mist 

make-up  lotion  will  give  you. 

Something  for  the  Men 
Seafortii  has  a  new  giant  sized  jug 
which  holds  three  times  the  contents 
of  the  standard  Seaforth  size.  Products 
available  in  the  new  giant  size  called 
the  "Highland  King"  are  shaving  lo- 
tion and  men's  cologne.  One  set  con- 
taining large  jugs  of  lotion  and  cologne 
is  offered  as  a  gift  presentation. 


Chen  Yu's  Frozen  Fire  is  an  exciting 
Hew  shade  for  lips  and  nails. 


Seaforth  items  include  a  shaving  mug, 
talc,  hairdressing,  liquid  shaving  soap, 
shaving  lotion,  men's  cologne,  deodo- 
rant and  soap,  all  in  the  delightful  re- 
freshing fragrance  that  spells  mascu- 
linity. 

Frozen  Fire 

Chex  Yu's  Frozen  Fire  is  an  exciting 
new  color,  a  burning  red  with  all  the 
brilliance  of  sparkling  ice  to  set  the 
lips  and  nails  ablaze  with  dramatic 
coloring.  Frozen  Fire  is  an  excellent 
accent  for  the  wide  awake  fashion 
colors  of  spring  and  summer,  and  for 
suntanned  skins.  Chen  Yu  has  a  pack- 
age called  the  Dual  Set  which  holds 
the  nail  lacquer  and  lacquerol,  and  a 
trio  package  with  lipstick,  nail  lacquer 
and  lacquerol. 

Buff -On  Stockings 

Women  who  liked  Elisabeth  Rae-La- 
mont's  Sheertone,  the  rainproof  liquid 
stockings  in  a  bottle,  will  like  the  1945 
version  of  Sheertone  which  comes  in 
a  trim,  little  compact.  It  has  all  the 
qualifications  of  the  wonderful  Sheer- 
tone  in  the  bottle,  plus  the  convenience 
of  the  compact  package  that  eliminates 
the  hazard  of  spilling  and  breakage. 
This  smart  plastic  case  holds  30  or 
more  pairs  of  stockings  that  look  so 
unbelievably  like  nylon.  The  compact 
version  is  known  as  Sheertone  Rain- 
proof Buff-on  Stockings.  It  goes  on 
like  a  flash  with  a  wet  sponge  or  a  wet 
cotton  pad,  and  is  buffed  into  a  beau- 
tiful nylon-like  finish.  It  is  said  to  be 
rainproof,  bathproof,  and  showerproof. 
Sheertone  Rainproof  Buff-On  Stock- 
ings come  in  two  flattering  hosiery 
tones,  Sunglo  (a  soft  rose  beige)  and 
Hawaii  Tan  (a  deep  honey  beige.) 
Obviously,  sheer  stockings,  as  well  as 
liquid  stockings,  look  so  much  better 
on  smooth  legs.  After  a  hard  winter, 
many  women  have  rough,  dry  skin  on 
their  legs.  This  is  a  hazard  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  any  kind  of  sheer  stockings. 
To  get  the  best  finish  from  Rainproof 
Buff-On  Stockings,  Elisabeth  Rae-La- 
mont  suggests  Skin-Dew.  the  citrus 
cream  wash.  Skin-Dew  is  used  with  a 
turkish  wash  cloth  and  water.  It  quickly 
washes  away  every  trace  of  leg  make-up 
and  leaves  the  skin  smooth  and  soft.  It 
is  also  used  to  soften  dry,  flaky  skin  on 
the  legs. 

— Carol  Thomas 


Before  we  go  on  to  tell  you  about 
some  of  the  new  fashion  trends  which 
are  being  talked  about  and  shown  in 
the  various  shops,  we'd  like  to  tell  you 
about  a  wonderful  buy  which  you  can 
get  in  almost  any  store. 

A  United  States  War  Bond  is  a  very 
special  purchase.  Never  before  have 
there  been  such  remarkable  values.  You 
can  buy  a  $100  bond  for  only  $75,  a  $50 
bond  for  only  $37.50,  or  a  $25  bond 
for  only  $18.75,  to  mention  but  a  few. 
Supplies  are  not  limited — there  are 
more  than  enough  for  everybody.  This 
item  is  not  exclusive  with  any  one  store. 
You  can  buy  bonds  anywhere.  So,  fall 
into  step  with  the  greatest  fashion  trend 
in  many  a  moon  and  take  yourself  to 
your  favorite  store  to  buy  lots  and  lots 
of  bonds. 

To  get  back  to  exclusively  feminine 
fashions — and  we  do  mean  feminine — 
one  of  the  loveliest  of  the  style  notes  is 
the  open-crowned  hat  as  shown  by 
Lamson  and  Hubbard,  Boylston  and 
Arlington  Streets.  This  collection  of 
feminine  finery  is  really  the  smartest 
and  prettiest  ever  designed.  Most  are 
made  of  straw  braid  or  hair  and  come 
in  a  multitude  of  colors — the  most  pop- 
ular being,  as  always,  white,  black, 
navy  and  brown. 

To  start  with  a  white  one,  there  is 
a  heavenly  creation  which  is  mostly 
veiling.  There  are  many  layers  of 
ruffled  and  shirred  veiling  sewred  to  the 
headband  and  edged  with  white  straw 
braid.  The  hat  is  worn  in  the  hair  line, 


which  allows  your  smart  upswept  coif- 
fure to  show  through  the  top. 

Another  white  hat  has  colorful  wild 
roses  around  the  headband.  These 
looked  so  real  that  we  had  to  touch 
them  to  make  sure  that  they  weren't. 
Over  these  flowers  are  misted  layers 
of  nature's  own  colored  veiling — green, 
of  course.  Needless  to  add  that  this 
one  too  is  without  a  crown. 

Daisy  decor  on  rough  straw  is  the 
keynote  of  a  wide-brimmed  black  hat. 
Big  wild  flowers — red,  blue,  yellow, 
and  white — decorate  the  large  brim  for 
a  striking  effect. 

One  of  the  newest  materials  which 
the  designers  have  found  to  play  around 
with  is  hair.  This  is  a  wonderful  me- 
dium for  providing  the  thin  and  eerie 
look  which  makes  a  woman  appear  oh 
so  feminine.  Scalloped  hair  with  little 
velvet  bows  that  frame  the  hair  line 
makes  a  magnificent  hat.  Again,  pull 
your  own  hair  up  through  the  top — 
curled  ends  or  braids  do  equally  well — 
and  you  have  the  last  word  in  chic.  But 
on  those  who  prefer  to  wear  their  hair 
flat  on  top  of  the  head,  the  hat  looks 
just  as  charming. 

Another  model  is  made  of  shirred 
hair,  with  pearl  "teardrops"  for  decora- 
tion. Ruchings  compose  the  mass  and 
the  pearls  appear  on  each  fold.  This 
one  was  made  to  be  worn  forward  over 
the  eyes. 

If  you're  looking  for  a  navy  blue  hat, 
we  saw  one  of  the  lightest,  coolest-look- 
ing hats  ever.  Loops  of  hair  are  sewed 
together  and  have  butterfly  feather 
motifs  peeking  out  of  the  folds.  This 
one  looks  like  the  beautiful  ribbons 
which  come  on  fancy  gift  packages.  It's 
a  divine  number  to  be  worn  with  your 
very  best. 

And  we've  saved  what  we  liked  most 
for  last.  Our  very  own  pet  has  a  little 
bit  of  a  crown,  square  and  box-like. 
Layers  of  very  sheer  pink  and  black 
hair  braid  are  caught  up  with  a  loop  of 
black  velvet  in  back.  The  pink  and 
black  ruching  around  the  veil  swoops 
down  over  the  eyes  to  give  a  most  in- 
triguing and  femme  fatale  look  to  the 
wearer.  You  never  saw  such  a  love  of 
a  hat.  It's  just  the  thing  to  make  him 
sit  up  and  take  notice. 

There  are  so  many  variations  of  the 


open  crown  hat  and  the  hat  with  the 
little  hit  of  a  crown  that  it  is  impossible 
to  describe  them  all.  Because  they're 
so  light,  they're  a  big  help  toward  keep- 
ing cool  on  hot  summer  days.  We  sug- 
gest you  have  a  look  for  yourself  to  see 
which  version  appeals  to  you  most. 

Frcdlcy's,  Bovlston  Street  between 
Arlington  and  Berkeley,  would  have  us 
know  that  Greek  styling  and  lines  is  the 
big  news  this  season.  The  Greek  influ- 
ence starts  at  your  head,  with  a  classic 
coiffure,  and  goes  down  to  your  toes, 
on  w  hich  you  wear  leather  thong  san- 
dals. 

Frcdlcy's  supplies  the  in-between  ac- 
coutrements. A  very  demure  cotton 
dress  in  the  Greek  style  has  little  puffed 
sleeves.  It  has  a  high  gathered  bustline 
and  ties  in  back  and  again  in  front.  For 
a  very  graceful  effect,  this  is  your  dish. 

The  Spartan  influence  carries  over 
into  a  light  blue  cotton  dress.  This  was 
designed  for  the  lady  with  lovely  shoul- 
ders, for  it  covers  one  shoulder  while 
leaving  the  other  bare,  in  the  true  Spar- 
tan manner.  The  tight  fitting  waist  is 
accented  by  a  wide  leather  belt,  which 
can  be  repeated  by  the  leather  thong 
sandals.  For  a  final  touch,  the  skirt  is 
smartly  draped.  This  is  called  a  patio 
dress  and  was  designed  with  smart  re- 
sorts in  mind. 

Bathing  suits,  too.  have  been  de- 
signed with  the  Greeks  in  mind.  Bare 
shoulders,  bare  ribs  and  a  bare  back 
are  accented  in  a  two  piece  suit.  The 
halter-like  top  ties  around  the  neck, 
and  there  are  skimpy  shorts  to  match, 
As  an  extra  added  attraction,  there  is 
a  beautiful  bolero  to  match,  to  chase 
away  the  cool  breezes  which  hit  the 
skin  after  immersion  in  the  briny  deep. 
Gray,  navy  and  black  are  the  unusual 
colors  it  comes  in,  and  it's  a  prize  for 
the  gal  with  the  glorious  figure. 

For  those  not  so  generously  en- 
dowed with  naturally  beautiful  fines, 
there's  a  more  covered-up  one  piece 
suit,  in  black  or  white.  Made  of  a  rich, 
heavy  type  rayon  jersey,  it  has  an  un- 
usually full  skirt  which  hides  the  hips, 
a  tight-fitting  midriff,  and  a  rounded 
neckline.  Lots  of  gathers  make  for  an 
attractive  bustline.  You  can  tie  the 
straps  around  your  neck  or  cross  and 
button  them  in  back. 

The  Greeks  had  a  word  for  it,  and 
moderns  are  adapting  it  to  their  own 
needs. 


Picturesque  convoy  art — 46  paintings 
done  by  merchant  seamen  of  nine  na- 
tionalities in  off-watch  hours  at  sea. 
in  combat  zones  and  at  home  between 
voyages — has  been  on  exhibition  during 
National  Maritime  Week.  Shown  at 
the  Merchant  Seamen's  Art  Exhibi- 
tion under  the  auspices  of  United  Sea- 
men's Service  and  the  War  Shipping 
Administration,  the  show  will  remain 
at  the  Stuart  Art  Galleries,  455  Stuart 
Street,  through  Saturday,  May  26. 

Though  this  is  the  third  year  of  the 
exhibit,  which  has  now  become  an 
annual  event,  this  is  the  first  time  it 
has  come  to  Boston. 

The  paintings  were  culled  from  383 


Grant.  Leon  Kroll.  Reginald  Marsh 
and  Raphael  Soyer.  They  have  termed 
the  exhibition  "the  best  group  we've 
ever  seen." 

Subject  matter  includes  scenes  vis- 
ited on  voyages,  marine  views,  land- 
scapes, portraits  and  still  life.  Typical 
titles  are  Searchlight  Over  Halifax, 
Surfacing  Sub.  Moonlight  Phenome- 
non. German  Prisoners  at  Sick  Call, 
Connecticut  Homestead.  Stukas.  Ra- 
conteur, Veiled  Women  and  Portrait 
of  Cadet  Midshipman. 

Treatments  range  from  conventional 
to  social,  satirical  and  imaginative. 
There  are  even  a  few  examples  of  sur- 
realism. 


George  X.  Payne's  price  winning  ''After  Watch. 


entries  received  by  Mrs.  Isabel  F. 
Peterson,  chairman  of  the  exhibition 
committee,  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Some  of  the  paintings  came  by  mail. 
Seamen's  families  delivered  others. 
And  the  seamen  themselves,  when  they 
arrived  in  the  port  of  New  York, 
brought  some  of  their  own  works. 

The  jury  represented  the  liberal  and 
academic  as  well  as  the  reactionary  in 
art,  and  included  such  outstanding 
American  artists  as  John  Taylor  Ames. 
Roland  Clark,   Jo  Davidson.  Gordon 


Nationalities  of  the  artists  are  Amer- 
ican. Greek.  British,  Danish.  Belgian. 
Polish.  French,  Dutch  and  Norwegian. 
The  men  range  in  rank  from  ordinary 
seamen  to  captain.  Some  are  profes- 
sional artists  who  became  merchant  sea- 
men long  before  the  war,  others  are 
professionals  who  have  signed  up  for 
the  duration,  and  the  remainder,  who 
predominate,  are  simply  merchant  sea- 
men who  became  interested  in  art  and 
have  developed  skill  as  painters.  Their 
media  includes  oils,  water  colors,  pen 


and  ink,  pastel,  crayon,  gouache,  etch- 
ing pencil,  wash,  woodcut,  wood  paint- 
ing, charcoal  and  lithograph. 

Conditions  for  painting  at  sea  are 
not  as  ideal  as  the  landlubber  may 
think.  The  enormous  volume  of  war 
cargo  carried  by  our  merchant  ships 
limits  space  for  the  crew  and  makes 
privacy  and  the  opportunity  for  con- 
centration practically  impossible.  On 
"cold  trips"  when  painting  on  deck  is 
out  of  the  question,  the  bad  light  in  the 
men's  quarters  makes  attempts  at  paint- 
ing futile.  On  "hot  trips,"  such  as  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  where  the  temperature 
often  reaches  152  degrees,  no  human 
being  can  be  expected  to  produce.  Then, 
too,  there  is  plenty  of  work  aboard  a 
merchant  ship,  and  ashore  abroad  an 
artist  runs  the  risk  of  being  arrested  as 
a  spy. 

But  despite  the  obstacles,  merchant 
seamen  artists  somehow  manage  to 
produce.  Because  of  the  nature  of  their 
work,  which  is  to  traverse  dangerous 
seas,  they  experience  emotional  reac- 
tions to  a  great  degree,  and  because 
they  are  naturally  adept  with  their 
hands,  more  and  more  of  them  are 
turning  to  art  for  emotional  relief  and 
self-expression. 

Departing  from  its  previous  custom 
of  providing  first,  second  and  third 
prizes  and  honorable  mentions  for  in- 
dividual pictures,  United  Seamen's 
Service  is  giving  eight  prizes  of  equal 
value  to  go  to  artists  on  the  basis  of 
groups  of  their  works,  rather  than  to 
individual  pictures.  The  jury  urged  the 
change  when  it  failed  to  single  out  any 
one  picture  as  head  and  shoulders  above 
the  rest. 

The  eight  artists  to  whom  these 
prizes  have  been  awarded  include  the 
following :  John  R.  Barker,  radio  offi- 
cer, British  Merchant  Navy,  for  two 
oils :  Searchlight  Over  Halifax  and 
Thunder  on  the  Sound;  Linwood  C. 
Borum,  for  three  oil  seascapes  :  Surfac- 
ing Sub,  Rockbound  Coast  and  The 
Great  Deep;  Hermann  S.  Brockdorrt 
for  a  documentary  series  of  1 1  water 
colors  titled  Life  Aboard  a  Merchant 
Vessel  and  two  oils,  Orphan  Hours  and 
Moonlight  Phenomenon;  Reginald  P. 
Packard  for  an  oil  portrait,  Pasquale 
and  two  gouaches,  Off  Watch  and 
Stormy  Sea;  George  X.  Payne  for 
three  water  colors,  Sunshine,  Mudcat 


and  Dr.  Goodman,  After  Watch  and 
Erie  Basin  Bar;  Joe  Richards  for  three 
water  colors,  Engagement,  Survival 
and  Wildcat;  Jean-Marie  Strebelle  of 
Brussels,  Belgium  for  five  water  colors, 
The  Mona-Maric ,  The  Marie-Galante, 
The  Susanna,  Raconteur  and  Sailor's 
Return;  and  Gene  Tepper  for  three 
oils,  Tankerman.  John  Breas  and  Guy 
Goal  and  Portrait  of  Cadet  Midsliip- 
man. 

Reginald  P.  Packard,  who  was  also 
a  winner  in  last  year's  show  is  a  resi- 
dent of  Arlington.  The  jury  said  of 
him,  "This  man  is  a  painter,"  which 
is  high  praise  indeed  from  this  group. 
Packard's  only  formal  training  was 
eight  months  of  study  at  night  under 
Carlos  Lopez  at  the  Meinsinger  Art 
School  in  Detroit,  where  he  is  well 
known.  The  training  was  terminated  by 
his  joining  the  Merchant  Marine  as  a 
purser  in  August,  1943.  Since  then  he 
has  made  a  trip  around  the  world.  His 
work  as  purser  gives  him  enough  free 
time  at  sea  to  make  many  sketches. 
Some  of  them  were  shown  in  a  Red 
Cross  Art  Show  in  the  South  Pacific, 
and  some  of  his  oils  have  been  exhib- 
ited at  the  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts.  He 
was  educated  at  W  orcester  Academy 
and  at  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.  He  was 
employed  as  a  salesman  by  the 
Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Company,  which 
granted  him  a  leave  to  enter  the  Mer- 
chant Marine.  He  was  married  in  1939, 


and  it  was  shortly  thereafter  that  he  be- 
gan to  do  a  little  sketching,  though  he 
did  not  receive  any  formal  training  un- 
til 1942.  Xow.  he  plans  to  devote  him- 
self to  painting  after  the  war. 

Hermann  S.  Brockdorff's  documen- 
tary series  has  a  sentimental  appeal  for 
spectators.  He  is  a  member  of  a  700 
year  old  Danish  family,  whose  father 
was  a  captain  in  the  Danish  Navy.  He 
also  served  in  it  before  coming  to  this 
country  on  quota  in  1929.  In  his  eight 
years  as  a  seaman,  he  has  visited  every 
country  in  the  world.  He  has  sailed  as 
messboy,  waiter,  bartender,  cook,  store- 
keeper and  steward.  And  he  has  always 
been  interested  in  art.  The  Life  Aboard 
a  Merchant  Vessel  series  was  painted 
to  give  his  American  fiancee  an  idea 
of  life  on  the  high  seas. 

Admiral  Land,  Administrator  of  the 
WSA,  says  of  the  show:  "The  excel- 
lence of  this  exhibition  will  be  no  sur- 
prise to  anyone  who  knows  merchant 
seamen.  They  have  been  masters  of  the 
graphic  and  vocal  arts  for  centuries. 
Give  an  AB  a  piece  of  rope  or  a  shred 
of  canvas  and  you  have  challenged  an 
ingenious  and  inventive  man. 

"But  what  will  hearten  the  American 
people  is  the  knowledge  that  these  sea- 
going war  workers,  these  men  who 
keep  our  forward-moving  armies  sup- 
plied with  the  essentials  of  victory,  are 
so  little  affected  by  the  dangers  they 
face  that  they  can  paint  these  great  pic- 
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tures  in  their  spare  hours  at  sea.  It  is 
indicative  of  their  determination  to  do 
their  johs  and  to  surrender  not  one 
iota  of  their  freedom  to  express  them- 
selves in  the  way  they  wish.  So  they 
deliver  the  goods,  paint  great  pictures, 
and  the  U-Boats  be  damned  ! 

"To  say  that  I  am  proud  of  our  mer- 
chant seamen  is  paying  them  slight 
tribute.  Every  American  rises  in  salute 
to  these  courageous  men  for  their  in- 
dispensable efforts  in  furtherance  of 
the  United  Nations  march  to  victory 
and,  as  exemplified  in  this  art  exhibi- 
tion, their  contribution  to  our  culture." 

There  is  in  this  exhibition  a  deter- 
mination and  hope  which  goes  far  be- 
yond the  craftsmanship  revealed  and 
which  symbolizes  what  the  men  of  the 
merchant  marine  are  fighting  and  dying 
for,  the  right  of  men  to  express  them- 
selves in  any  medium  they  choose.  Out 
of  the  sum  of  these  pictures,  there 
comes  an  insight  upon  our  democratic 
ideals  which  is  as  clear-cut  and  human 
as  the  men  who  painted  them.  There  is 
a  simple  direct  courage  in  these  pic- 
tures, the  courage  of  men  who  face 
daily  the  expectation  of  torpedoes  and 
dive  bombers  because  they  believe  in 
freedom.  These  pictures  reveal  the  na- 
tive ingenuity  which  enables  a  seaman 
to  keep  his  ship  sailing  against  all  odds. 

John  Sloan,  dean  of  American  artists 
expressed  the  opinion  of  the  jury  when 
he  said,  "I  was  greatly  surprised  at  the 
high  quality  of  the  great  number  of 
pictures  shown.  But,  after  all,  an  able- 
bodied  seaman  is  very  likely  to  have  an 
able  mind.  And  when  an  able  mind 
turns  to  a  creative  art,  the  results  are 
bound  to  be  significant.  The  free  whole- 
some life  at  sea  probably  adjusts  a 
man's  body,  mind  and  nerves  all  the 
better  for  the  creative  effort  which 
painting  requires.  Looking  at  the  pic- 
tures in  this  exhibition,  it  looks  more 
like  the  work  of  painters  who  go  to 
sea,  rather  than  seamen  who  paint." 

— Jean  B.  Deering 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  although 
the  U.  S.  Maritime  Service  and  the 
U.  S.  Merchant  Marine  Cadet  Corps 
are  comparatively  new,  the  U.  S.  Mer- 
chant Marine  in  which  Maritime  Serv- 
ice and  Cadet  Corps-trained  men  ac- 
tually see  service  is  older  than  the 
Army.  Xavy,  Marine  Corps,  or  Coast 
Guard. 

America's  first  merchant  ship  took 
to  the  water  in  the  Fall  of  1608  on  the 
banks  of  the  Kennebec  River.  She  was 
named  "THE  VIRGINIA"  and  was 
used  for  trade  between  the  colonies. 
Gradually  this  trade  expanded.  Daring 
voyages  were  made  to  points  as  far 
away  as  the  West  Indies.  Coastal  com- 
munities began  building  more  and  more 
vessels,  most  of  which  were  community- 
owned.  The  village  carpenter,  black- 
smith merchant,  and  trapper  all 
participated  and  for  their  efforts  and 
contributions,  received  shares  in  the 
vessel  and  its  profits.  Their  sons,  most 
of  them  13  to  21  years  of  age,  were 
the  crew  members.  The  records  of 
early  Massachusetts  Colony  reveal  that 
between  the  years  of  1670  and  1714 
more  than  1,250  vessels  were  built  in 
that  Colony  alone ;  250  of  these  were 
ocean-going  ships. 

The  experience  thus  acquired  by  the 
Colonists  in  shipbuilding  and  seaman- 
ship was  to  stand  them  in  good  stead 
in  the  War  of  Independence.  It  was 
written  by  Marvin  in  his  authoritative 
work  on  the  American  Merchant 
Marine:  "Our  national  independence 
was  really  won  and  maintained  by  us 
upon  the  sea  by  the  splendid  constancy 
of  valor  and  skill  of  the  crews  of  our 
merchant  ships,  whalers  and  fishermen 
who  in  the  Revolution  were  almost  as 
numerous  as,  and  far  more  effective 
than,  the  entire  army  of  Washington." 
One  thousand  merchantmen  were  com- 
missioned as  privateer  and  captured  at 
least  3.000  enemy  ships  during  the 
Revolutionary  War.  It  was  from  these 
beginnings  that  our  first  Navy  evolved. 
John  Paul  Jones,  John  Barry,  and  other 
national  heroes  who  established  tradi- 
tions for  the  United  States  Navv  re- 


ceived their  training  in  the  Merchant 
Marine. 

During  the  great  ''Clipper"  era  in  the 
19th  Century,  the  United  States  rose 
to  the  crest  of  her  maritime  glory.  The 
Clipper  era  provided  the  foundation  of 
wealth  and  economic  solidity  which  en- 
abled the  nation  to  turn  from  the  sea 
and  find  even  greater  wealth,  inland 
expansion,  and  the  growth  of  an  in- 
dustrial age.  The  famous  Clipper  Ships 
were  typically  American  products.  In 
their  design  and  in  their  performance  at 
sea  they  were  demonstrations  of  Ameri- 
can daring.  They  outsailed  and  out- 
manuevered  all  other  vessels.  The  fa- 
mous packet  "DREADNOUGHT"  es- 
tablished the  world's  transatlantic  sail- 
ing passage  record  of  9  days  and  17 
hours.  Such  vessels  maintained  sched- 
ules as  regular  as  our  present  day 
railroads  and  almost  as  dependable. 

This  is  the  heritage  of  the  men  being 
turned  out  by  W'SA's  Training  Or- 
ganization ;  a  heritage  that  they  are  liv- 
ing up  to  while  establishing  even  greater 
traditions  of  their  own.  Months  before 
Pearl  Harbor  the  men  of  the  U.  S. 
Merchant  Marine  were  taking  their 
ships  through  sub-infested  seas  on 
perilous  voyages  to  England  and  Rus- 
sia. They  were  the  first  to  meet  the 
enemy  in  the  present  conflict  and  were 
instrumental  in  keeping  our  allies  in 
the  war.  In  all  wars,  cargo  ships  have 
been  vital  targets  for  the  enemy.  One 
Liberty  Ship  can  transport  enough 
C-ration  to  feed  more  than  three  mil- 
lion soldiers. 

Today,  the  men  of  the  U.  S.  Mer- 
chant Marine  maintain  the  longest  sup- 
ply lines  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
Every  day  our  cargo  ships  put  out  on 
long,  dangerous  missions  to  supply  the 
troops  on  Iwo  Jima  and  Okinawa  ;  at 
Saipan  and  in  the  Philippines,  in 
France  and  Germany.  They  have  been 
participants  in  every  invasion.  To  them 
must  go  a  large  part  of  the  credit  for 
making  possible  our  successful  drives 
against  the  enemy. 

G.  T.  Urquhart 
Lieut,  (j.g.),  USMS 


Book  Review:  liodfi  tf-nxutt  AU  Que* 


The  House  in  Clewe  Street  by  Mary 
Lavin  (Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Com- 
pany. An  Atlantic  Monthly  Press  Book. 
$3.00)  is  an  Irish  novel  of  a  boy's 
growth  in  a  houseful  of  women.  It  is 
a  big  book,  spacious  and  full-sized. 

The  story  really  begins  with  Ga- 
briel Galloway's  grandfather,  Theo- 
dore Coniffe,  who  won  for  his  family 
in  the  town  of  Castlerampart  the  posi- 
tion that  Gabriel  later  finds  so  burden- 
some. Of  Theodore's  three  daughters, 
only  Lily  marries.  When  she  dies,  she 
leaves  her  little  son,  Gabriel,  in  the 
hands  of  her  two  sisters. 

Teresa  and  Sara  spend  a  good  deal 
of  time  bringing  Gabriel  up  in  the  ways 
befitting  a  ConifTe.  He  is  naturally 
obedient  and  pliable,  and  without  com- 
plaint he  trots  to  church  after  his 
aunts,  or  on  walks  beside  his  nurse.  He 
is  made  to  understand  that  he  should 
not  play  with  the  village  children  and 
of  course  he  refrains.  When  Sylvester 
moves  to  Castlerampart.  the  sisters 
Coniffe  considers  him  acceptable.  They 
are  unaware  of  the  independent  nature 
of  Sylvester. 

With  this  novel,  Mary  Lavin  emerges 
as  cool,  observant,  and  very  graceful. 
The  audible  cadences  of  her  early  short 
stories  have  softened  into  a  lyric  and 
disciplined  flow  of  language.  She  is 
exact  and  unhurried  in  her  observa- 
tions, and  gives  life  to  character  after 
character  with  ease  and  competence. 

Although  the  book  is  long  and  full 
of  action,  it  does  not  seem  crowded. 
It  has  the  usual  number  of  people  in 
it.  but  they  have  more  than  the  usual 
space  in  which  to  move  around.  It  is 
as  if  the  boundaries  of  the  area  under 
examination  were  pushed  back  so  that 
the  reader  could  get  right  in  and  see 
and  hear.  Coupled  with  this  roominess 
is  the  author's  wisdom  which  surrounds 
her  characters  like  the  diffused,  shad- 
owless light  in  a  Vermeer.  The  re- 
sult of  this  combination  is  an  old-time, 
three-dimensional  air  of  reality  to  this 
novel. 

The  author  speaks  of  the  real  tyranny 
in  Ireland :  the  tyranny  of  the  loud 
voice  whereby  all  things  are  gained. 
But  she  herself  never  shouts.  She  lets 
you  have  it  just  as  it  happened.  In  fact, 
she  is  extremely  detached.  She  observes 


Gabriel's  slow  and  painful  progress 
across  her  field  but  offers  no  impas- 
sioned asides.  The  child  Gabriel  is 
done  with  a  certain  affection  but  after 
he  is  grown,  the  author  withdraws.  He 
is  to  find  his  own  way  out  of  un- 
deniable difficulties.  There  is  so  much 
emotion  around  loose  these  days  that 
it  is  hard  to  tell  whether  Mary  Lavin 
is  hard-hearted  or  just  unsentimental. 
Whichever  she  is,  here  is  a  book  the 
reader  can  settle  into  with  full  confi- 
dence that  he  is  in  good  hands 
*    *  * 

John  Macdonald's  Darkly  The  River 
Flows  (Coward-McCann,  $2.50)  is  an 
intense  novel  in  defense  of  Cain.  It  por- 
trays the  irresistible  progress  of  an  ob- 
session. Although  the  setting  is  nomi- 
nally Ontario,  there  is  nothing  pecu- 
liarly Canadian  about  this  story  of  a 
duel  between  two  brothers.  Their  tragic 
game  could  be  played  anywhere. 

Tortured  by  his  mother's  unhappi- 
ness,  Hector  Brand  extends  the  blame 
to  his  older  brother,  Steele.  His  an- 
tagonism toward  Steele  gathers  until 
it  overpowers  him  and  begins,  inevi- 
tably, to  involve  Steele.  Finally,  almost 
out  of  pity,  Steele  consents  to  the  chal- 
lenge, and  together  they  release  Hector. 

The  chief  thing  one  notices  about 
this  novel  is  its  involved  and  tangled 
style.  In  sounding  the  unfamiliar  depths 
of  abnormal  minds,  the  author  has 
written  of  obscure  areas  obscurely.  This 
elaborate  style  is  not  without  its  effect. 
It  gives  a  good  sense  of  the  tortured 
confusion  of  the  characters.  But  it  does 
not  give  sufficient  understanding  of  it. 
This  is  too  bad.  because  underneath 
the  spectacularly  confused  syntax  there 
are  a  singularly  sympathetic  imagina- 
tion and  a  measure  of  dramatic  skill.  It 
is  easy  enough  to  see,  though,  that 
Macdonald  is  a  man  to  watch. 

After  the  first  world  war,  an  east 
wind  began  to  blow  through  contem- 
porary literature.  It  carried  with  ris- 
ing freshness  the  words  of  a  group  of 
writers  in  Paris.  Gertrude  Stein,  Ernest 
Hemingway,  E.  E.  Cummings,  Ezra 
Pound,  among  others,  bolted  the  Vic- 
torian ranks  and  undertook  to  find 
new  means  of  communication. 

Some  of  what  thev  have  written  has 
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tures  in  theirrgd  -ar^  false  and  pre. 
nulicati^^g  Q£  tjiejr  experiments  were 
tl,01A-essful,  however,  and  they  did  what 
'they  set  out  to  do:  they  sloughed  off 
the  nineteenth  century  and  installed  a 
new  kind  of  writing.  They  revived 
realism,  naturalism,  the  validity  of  in- 
dividual preference  and  outlook.  They 
declared  themselves  free  to  represent 
emotion.  Their  pages  are  full  of  sen- 
sations expressed  sometimes  just  for 
the  joy  of  expressing  them.  Their  credo 
attracted  many  of  the  young  writers  of 
that  time,  and  an  aotive,  if  sometimes 
violent  literature,  came  into  flower. 

We  are  witnessing  now  a  perhaps 
smaller  version  of  the  same  operation. 
Today  in  this  country  we  have  a  group 
of  writers  who  are  restyling  this  made- 
in-Paris-and-Chicago  literature.  Xo 
longer  are  the  writers  trying  to  express 
themselves.  Now  they  are  trying  to 
express  mankind,  or  a  particularized 
image  of  it.  With  this  shift  in  purpose, 
from  the  personal  to  the  sociological 
or  political,  the  tone  and  form  are 
changing-.  Exactness,  neatness,  sim- 
plicity,  and  relentless  clarity  are  char- 
acteristics of  the  new  writing.  Elabo- 
rateness  is  out.  Fanfare  is  out.  Writers 
like  E.  B.  White  have  a  great  deal  to 
say  but  they  work  with  it  until  they 
have  it  where  they  want  it — that  is, 
lying  lightly  in  the  palm  of  the  hand. 
William  Maxwell's  The  Folded  Leaf 


"We  interrupt  for 


(Harper.  $2.50),  is  the  best  novel  we 
have  seen  so  far  from  this  new  school. 
It  is  a  gentle  story  of  two  boys  and  their 
friendship  and  is  a  triumph  of  crafts- 
manship. The  atmosphere  is  that  of 
very  early  morning — new  and  unbear- 
ably fragile.  This  is  sustained  through- 
out, so  that  all  one  is  aware  of,  at  first, 
is  the  poignant  mood. 

The  rest  is  there,  however :  pace, 
plot,  climax,  major  and  minor  charac- 
ters. It  is  only  because  they  are  so 
fully  mastered  that  they  can  subordi- 
nate themselves  to  one  design  which, 
when  accomplished,  leaves  the  reader 
contemplating  the  mood. 

William  Maxwell's  poetic  style  is  his 
own,  and  a  very  sensitive  instrument 
indeed  for  this  story.  His  great  heart 
and  sympathy  are  also  his  own.  But  his 
setting,  his  timing,  his  deceptively  tem- 
perate approach,  and  his  perfect  con- 
trol are  all  characteristics  of  the  new 
writing. 

*    *  * 

The  Best  From  Yank  (Dutton, 
S3. 50 )  complete  this  week's  reports 
from  the  boys.  It  is  an  anthology  of 
what  }'a>ik's  editors  considered  the 
best  they  had  printed  in  all  their  edi- 
tions of  the  Army  weekly.  It  has  car- 
toons, battle  reports  in  prose  and 
poetry,  letters  to  the  editor,  photo- 
graphs, and  an  advice  column. 

Some    well-known    writers  appear 


a  News  Flash  .  .  . 


here,  including  Saroyan,  Irwin  Shaw, 
and  Walter  Bernstein.  But  they  don't 
sound  just  the  same.  As  the  editors 
explain,  V  auk's  standards  are  not 
civilian  ones,  and,  famous  or  not, 
Yank's  contributors  conform.  They 
sound  fine,  though.  In  fact,  the  whole 
book  is  impressive. 

In  The  Human  Image  (Harper, 
$2.50)  Robert  Smith  has  devoted  his 
understanding,  patience,  and  consider- 
able skill  to  a  depressing  chronicle  of 
disintegration  on  the  homefront  during 
the  last  war. 

Little  Mrs.  Johnson's  husband  ( from 
whom  she  is  estranged)  is  in  France, 
so  she  and  her  young  sons  rent  a  big 
house  in  a  poor  section  of  Boston  and 
take  in  roomers.  In  due  time  attractive 
neighbor  Appleby  has  unloaded  his 
wife  and  moved  into  Mrs.  Johnson's 
front  room. 

Recognizing  that  it  is  the  author's 
avowed  purpose  (in  a  little  blue  flier 
that  came  along  with  our  copy  of  the 
book)  to  show  what  people  are  like, 
and  understanding  that  the  author  has 
elected  unattractive  people  to  present, 
the  conclusion  is  plain  :  the  course  of 
the  book  starting  from  here  will  be 
dingy  and  disheartening. 

The  author  openly  (see  blue  flier 
again  )  and  almost  belligerently  avoids 
"warmth,  nostalgia,  tenderness"  be- 
cause he  considers  these  sentimentality. 
He  declines  to  insult  any  ot  his  char- 
acters with  mawkish  drooling.  That  is 
a  fair  aim.  plainly  enough,  and  it  is 
honestly  stated  and  pretty  substantially 
achieved.  But  somewhere  something 
went  wrong.  Either  the  people  are  too 
wretched  a  group  to  bear  reading  about, 
or  the  trouble  lies  in  the  timing. 

For  there  ought  to  be  a  purpose  to 
such  a  somber  book.  If  this  were  writ- 
ten twenty  years  ago.  its  purpose  of 
showing  how  some  people  really  do  live 
would  be  a  valid  one.  Now.  when,  as 
we  have  pointed  out  above,  these  pre- 
vious writers  have  told  us  a  hundred 
times  a  hundred  times  that  people 
really  are  and  really  live  like  that,  a 
scene  like  Mr.  Smith's  cannot  be  called 
essentia]  information. 

Hence  one's  taste  and  sensibilities 
have  a  right  to  attention,  and  it  is  fair 
to  say  that  these  people  presented  here 
are  no  privilege  to  know,  in  real  life 
or  in  fake.  The  man  who  can  write 


such  an  unnervingly  clear  war-chapter 
as  we  have  toward  the  end  here,  gives 
us  the  right  to  ask  that  he  undertake 
a  more  grateful  cause. 

— Janet  S.  Hickey 
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Most  of  the  hack  yard  had  heen  made 
into  a  garden  this  year,  hut  Sue  had 
insisted  on  a  place  heing  left  free  for 
the  porch  chairs.  She  planned  to  sit 
there  with  her  friends  on  gentle  sum- 
mer afternoons  and  drink  long,  cool 
drinks  with  them,  nihble  delicious  lit- 
tle canapes  and  chat  idly,  lazily  about 
people  they  all  knew.  "And  besides," 
she  had  told  her  husband,  "there  are 
the  roots." 

"Roots,"  her  husband  had  repeated 
thoughtfully.  "The  roots." 

"The  Elm  tree  roots,"  Sue  had  ex- 
plained. "You  can't  plant  seeds  up  to 
the  tree  because  of  the  roots."  She 
wanted  the  chairs  placed  under  the  big 
Elm. 

*'l  shall  keep  that  in  mind,"  her  hus- 
band had  said  gravely,  and  he  had 
squared  the  garden  off  about  twenty 
feet  distant  from  the  Elm. 

Sue  had  placed  a  white  iron  table  in 
its  shade,  dragged  the  wooden  porch 
chairs  out  there,  and  begun  referring  to 
it  as  "the  terrace."  She  and  her  three 
women  guests  sat  there  today,  sipping 
rum  Collins'  and  looking  at  the  garden. 
The  corn  was  coming  along  especially 
well.  The  leaves  were  bright  with  a 
hard  greenness,  the  stalks  sturdy. 

Sue's  guests  were  new  arrivals  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  she  had  been  a  little 
unsure  about  the  rum  Collins'  at  first, 


but  they  had  been  received  with  pleased 
chirps  some  thirty  minutes  ago,  and 
now  each  of  the  four  was  on  her  second 
glass.  Sue  looked  happily  and  smugly 
about  her.  at  her  pretty  guests,  her 
healthy  garden,  the  riot  of  roses  on  the 
fence,  the  blue-white  hob-nail  glasses 
sparkling  on  the  white  iron  table.  Per- 
fectly lovely,  she  thought.  And  thank 
God  there  were  no  noisy  kids  running 
around,  crushing  down  the  delicate  car- 
rot shoots,  humping  against  the  table 
and  spilling  drinks,  throwing  them- 
selves, hot  and  sticky,  upon  your  lap  to 
announce  that  they  had  to  go  to  the 
bathroom.  She  sighed,  full  of  peace  and 
pleasure. 

.  Suddenly,  from  the  front  of  the 
house,  there  came  the  sound  of  a  car 
door  slamming,  the  ring  of  masculine 
voices.  The  four  women  looked  ques- 
tioningly  at  each  other.  Three  men  ap- 
peared from  around  the  corner  of  the 
house  and  stood  at  the  trellis  gate.  They 
were  in  their  shirt  sleeves,  their  ties 
were  absent,  and  their  faces  beamed 
pinkly  with  good  nature  and  love  of 
fellow  man. 

"Ah,  there  she  is !"  called  Sue's  hus- 
band, waving  one  arm  violently  in 
greeting,  as  though  he  were  on  the 
other  side  of  a  good-sized  river.  "How 
are  you,  sweetheart?  We  strong  men 
have  come  to  weed  your  garden  for 


'I  said,  'Hail  to  thee,  blithe  spirit!'  Do  you  mind?" 
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you.  Is  your  husband  at  home,  the  rat  ?" 
Laughing,  jostling  each  other,  the  three 
men  came  through  the  gate  and  ap- 
proached the  table. 

Sue  stood  up,  shocked  dismay  run- 
ning through  her  like  cool  water.  Gerry 
grabbed  her  awkwardly  and  kissed  her 
cheek.  He  smelled  hot  and  damp  and 
strongly  of  whiskey. 

"Girls,  this  is  my  husband,  Gerry," 
she  said,  "and  these — "  she  looked  at 
them,  "are  Harry  Norton  and  Earl 
Calhoun."  She  introduced  the  three 
women. 

They  smiled  and  nodded  at  the  men, 
their  manner  subtly  changing.  They  sat 
back  in  their  chairs  and  crossed  their 
legs  nonchalantly,  smiling  not  quite  the 
way  they  had  smiled  at  Sue.  Looking 
at  them  Sue  felt  suddenly  helpless,  as 
though  some  sort  of  reins  had  been  re- 
moved from  her  grasp. 

"We've  come  to  weed  your  garden, 
sweetheart,"  Gerry  told  her,  squatting 
on  the  grass  beside  her  chair.  "We  took 
the  afternoon  off  and  sent  all  the  secre- 
taries to  their  grandmother's  funerals." 
He  grinned  at  Sue's  friends,  a  black 
lock  of  hair  falling  across  his  forehead, 
his  teeth  white  in  his  tanned  face.  Sue 
had  the  feeling  that  they  were  regard- 
ing him  as  though  he  were  a  handsome 
little  boy  who  had  lost  none  of  his 
charm  through  a  minor  act  of  naughti- 
ness. 


"Yes.  Well — "  she  said  with  an  ef- 
fort, "I  guess  it  needs  weeding."  Her 
eyes  met  Earl  Calhoun's.  A  flush  crept 
up  to  his  forehead  and  he  turned  away, 
pretending  to  look  for  a  spot  to  throw 
his  cigaret. 

One  of  the  women  suddenly  stood 
up  and  to  Sue's  horror  unbuttoned  her 
skirt  and  threw  it  aside,  standing  in 
shorts  of  the  same  material.  "Let  us 
heli>,  too,"  she  laughed,  and  threw 
back  her  head.  Then  she  began  to  roll 
up  the  sleeves  of  her  blouse. 

"Let's!"  said  Grace  Bowen.  "Got  an 
old  pair  of  shorts  for  me,  Sue?" 

"I  think  so,"  said  Sue  slowly.  She 
watched  Flossie  Thatch  remove  her 
skirt  and  expose  sharkskin  shorts  and 
brown,  smooth  legs.  The  three  men 
cheered.  Harry  Norton  grabbed  Flos- 
sie's  hand  and  led  her  toward  the  beans, 
explaining  seriously  what  would  look 
like  beans  and  what  would  look  like 
weeds. 

Sue  went  into  the  house  and  upstairs 
to  her  bedroom.  In  one  of  her  bureau 
drawers  she  found  a  faded  pair  of  denim 
shorts.  She  stood  with  them  crumpled 
in  her  hand,  looking  down  into  the  gar- 
den at  the  group.  The  sun  was  bright 
on  their  hair,  their  bare,  brown  arms, 
mi  the  green  leaves  of  the  corn.  She 
looked  at  the  four  hob-nail  glasses 
standing  on  the  table  with  an  air  of 
neglect,  of  loneliness.  Suddenly  there 


was  a  strangled  feeling  in  her  throat. 

She  went  downstairs,  leaving  the 
shorts  in  the  kitchen,  and  called  to 
Grace  that  she  could  change  in  the 
downstairs  lavatory.  Then  she  went 
over  to  the  white  table  and  finished  her 
drink,  watching  the  others  bent  over 
the  green  rows,  listening  to  their  light 
laughter  in  the  air.  The  men  had  re- 
moved their  shirts  and  their  bare  backs 
glistened.  Sue  set  her  glass  down  care- 
fully and  walked  to  the  edge  of  the  gar- 
den. 

Gerry  looked  up  at  her  across  the 
tomato  plants.  "Hello,  sweetheart,  feel 
like  lending  a  little  assistance?" 

"Yes.  I'll  lend  assistance,"  said  Sue. 
She  bent  down  and  pulled  up  a  handful 
of  green,  threw  it  across  the  tomato 
plants  at  him,  and  turned  to  walk  back 
to  the  house. 

"Hey."  said  Gerry,  "those  aren't 
weeds !" 

Flossie  stepped  up  behind  him  and 
looked  over  his  shoulder. 

"Oh,  the  poor  corn,"  she  said. 

Dorothy  Hunt  Sciiofield 


*    *  * 


PHLEBAS  AGAIN 

The  broken  bones  are  cast  upon  our 
shore 

In  scau'ecd  wreathed,  encrusted  by  the 

sea  ; 

We  scan  the  verses  oj  the  beach  bejore 
The  waters  hide  from  us  their  mystery. 

The  enemy  has  struck  us  hip  and  thigh, 
Dislodging  here  a  shin  and  there  a  spine 
As  polished  dice  the  boiling  waves  toss 
high 

I'orsaking  seven  for  the  lucky  nine. 

One  skeleton  (to  reconstruct  the  crime) 
We    put    together    on    the  shiftless 
sands  — 

Helas!  A  man  still  young  and  in  his 
prime. 

But    why    should    nails    be  driven 
through  his  hands? 

Then  leave  the  holy  relics  for  the  birds 
Who'll  not  profane  them  with  the  curse 
of  words. 

— William  B.  Ober 
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It  is  customary  to  remark  that  the 
Pops  at  Symphony  Hall  arrive  simul- 
taneously with  real  Spring  weather. 
This  year  that  wheeze  is  out.  The  be- 
ginning of  the  60th  season  of  Boston's 
unique  series  of  concerts  was  prac- 
tically a  fur  coat  opening.  But  no  mat- 
ter how  chill  and  raw  it  was  outside, 
Symphony  Hall  was  a  gay  place,  all 
done  up  in  Pops-green-on-the-lower- 
walls  and  tahles  on  the  floor. 

When  dapper  and  immaculate  Arthur 
Fiedler  bowed  from  the  pulpit-like 
stand  banked  with  gladioli,  it  was  the 
16th  time  he  had  done  so  at  a  Pops 
inaugural.  Under  his  regime,  the  Pops 
have  been  popular  as  never  before,  and 
sold-out  houses  have  been  the  rule.  He 
has  kept  to  the  policy  of  playing  a 
varied  repertory  of  old  Pops  favorite 
pieces,  "light  classics"  and  such  new 
material  from  Tin  Pan  Alley  and  the 
soundtracks  of  Hollywood  as  he  deems 
interesting  to  his  public. 

This  year's  opener  was  representa- 
tive, assembling  Sousa's  Semper  Fi- 
delis,  Strauss'  Fledermaus  Overture 
the  Frescobaldi  Toccata  as  orchestrated 
by  Hans  Kindler.  The  Ride  of  the 
Valkyries,  the  Roses  from  the  South 
waltz  by  Strauss,  the  Piedmontese 
Dance  No.  1  by  Sinigaglia,  and  the 
Gaite  Parisienne  Suite  by  Offenbach. 
First  of  the  season's  new  items  was 
Going  Sing's  Way,  a  potpourri  of 
tunes  sung  by  the  movies'  Mr.  Crosby 
and  arranged  for  orchestra  by  the  Pops' 
prolific  Peter  Bodge. 

Over  the  years  the  Pops  change  and 
yet  they  do  not.  Superficial  alterations 
may  come  along,  but  the  fundamental 
character  of  the  Pops  remains.  That 
is  as  it  should  be. 

The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society 
ended  their  season  with  a  Sunday  eve- 
ning performance  of  Brahms'  Requiem 
at  Symphony  Hall.  Dr.  Thompson 
Stone  conducted,  and  the  soloists  were 
Ruth  Diehl,  soprano,  and  John  Met- 
calf,  baritone.  The  orchestra  consisted 
of  60  Boston  Symphony  men. 

Dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Frank- 
lin Delano  Roosevelt  and  all  in  the 
armed  forces  who  have  lost  their  lives 
in  the  war,  the  performance  was  com- 
petent. Mr.  Metcalf  was  the  more  satis- 


factory soloist,  even  though  his  part 
was  rather  high  for  his  range.  Miss 
Diehl  got  off  both  pitch  and  tempo  oc- 
casionally. The  chorus  did  well — if  not 
perfectly.  Of  course  there  were  not 
enough  male  voices  (there  haven't  been 
in  any  chorus  during  these  war  years) 
and  even  the  altos  had  tough  competi- 
tion with  the  dominating  tone  of  the 
sopranos.  Dr.  Stone  gave  the  Requiem 
a  solid  reading,  though  I  thought  he 
took  that  tremendous  march  which  is 
the  second  movement,  decidedly  too 
fast.  The  Requiem  had  not  been  heard 
in  Boston  for  a  number  of  years ;  it 
remains  of  the  towering  masterpieces  of 
elegiac  music. 

Serge  Koussevitzky  wound  up  the 
64th  season  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
by  offering  Beethoven's  Ninth  Sym- 
phony. The  choruses  were  again  the 
Harvard  Glee  Club  and  Radcliffe 
Choral  Society,  admirably  trained  by 
G.  Wallace  Woodworth.  Valentina 
Vishnevska,  soprano;  Jean  Watson, 
contralto ;  William  Hain,  tenor,  and 
Robert  Hall  Collins  were  the  quartet 
of  soloists. 

Orchestrally  and  chorally  the  per- 
formances were  the  equal  of  the  re- 
markable presentation  of  the  Ninth  at 
the  Red  Cross  Benefit  a  few  weeks 
before.  The  soloists,  however,  did  not 
compare  with  the  marvelous  group  of 
the  earlier  performance. 

The  week  before  closing,  Richard 
Burgin  was  soloist  in  the  Mendelssohn 
Violin  Concerto,  achieving  an  honest 
and  thoroughly  musicianly  interpreta- 
tion of  that  ever-verdant  work.  After 
the  concert  Mr.  Burgin  was  honored 
at  a  reception  given  by  Dr.  Serge  Kous- 
sevitzky in  recognition  of  his  25  vears 
as  concert  master  of  the  orchestra. 

Mr.  Koussevitzky  hailed  Mr.  Burgin 
as  "the  finest  concert  master  in  the 
country,  an  excellent  conductor  and  a 
wonderful  friend",  and  presented  him 
a  watch.  From  Jerome  D.  Greene,  pres- 
ident of  the  Boston  Symphony  trus- 
tees came  an  engraved  silver  plate. 
George  E.  Judd,  manager,  made  a  gift 
of  a  silver  mug  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burgin 
(violinist  Ruth  Posselt)  for  their  baby 
daughter,  Diana.  One  of  the  guests  was 
Pierre  Monteux,  conductor  of  the  Bos- 


ton Symphony  when  Mr.  Burgin  first 
came  to  the  United  States.  The  follow- 
ing Monday  evening,  the  members  of 
the  orchestra  gave  Mr.  Burgin  a  dinner. 

For  their  final  program  of  the  sea- 
son, conductor  Paul  Cherkassky  and 
the  amateur  Civic  Symphony  Orches- 
tra moved  across  the  street  from  their 
usual  habitat,  Jordan  Hall,  to  the  larger 
Symphony  Hall.  The  Massachusetts 
Council  of  American-Soviet  Friend- 
ship, Inc.,  joined  forces  with  the  or- 
chestra for  the  occasion,  and  much  of 
the  program  was  Russian,  including 
the  Shostakovich  Piano  Concerto.  In 
the  latter  Harold  Rubens  was  a  nimble 
and  enjoyable  soloist. 

Sven-Olof  Sandberg,  baritone  of  the 
Royal  Swedish  Opera,  made  his  local 
debut  at  a  concert  by  the  Viking  Male 
Chorus  of  Greater  Boston  in  the  ball- 
room of  Hotel  Statler.  Eddie  Condon's 
postponed  jam  session,  with  15  of  his 
gifted  virtuosi,  drew  a  sizable  and  de- 
lighted audience  to  Symphony  Hall. 

Well,  this  just  about  winds  up  the 
concert  season  until  Fall.  The  Pops 
we  shall  have  with  us,  happily,  until 
the  really  warm  weather,  and  there 
will-  be  some  other  things  periodicallv. 
But  now  is  the  time  for  the  music 
critics  to  begin  soothing  their  frazzled 
nerves  back  to  normal. 

— Cyrus  W.  Durgix 
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It  was  near  midnight  when  Old  Val. 
Dr.  Marchen's  man  servant,  came  for 
me  that  night  seven  years  ago.  I  re- 
member how  we  hurried  toward  Sor- 
rowing Pines.  Dr.  Marchen's  home, 
trying  to  miss  the  mud  puddles  and 
stepping  in  more  than  we  avoided.  The 
downpour  soaked  me  to  the  skin  be- 
fore we  had  gone  quarter  of  a  mile  and 
the  wind  beat  a  steady  tattoo  on  our 
faces. 

Dr.  Matthew  Marchen,  my  friend 
and  mentor,  was  one  of  the  worlds  fore- 
most  magicians,  and  being  an  amateur 
magician  myself  of  some  ability.  Dr. 
Marchen,  had  taken  an  interest  in  me 
and  was  instructing  me  in  the  art. 
when  Old  Val,  came  to  inform  me  his 
master  was  dying. 

Sorrowing  Pines  was  aptly  named. 
Thirteen  tall  pine  trees  lined  the  road 
in  front  of  the  house,  set  well  back  off 
the  road,  and  obscured  it  from  view. 
As  we  approached,  the  wind  punished 
the  trees  and  they  moaned  and  wailed 
like  a  thousand  souls  in  purgatory. 
There  was  a  single  light  in  an  upstairs 
window,  that  at  the  time,  somehow  re- 
minded me  of  the  eye  of  a  prehistoric 
dragon.  Although  I  don't  know  why. 

Old  Val,  led  me  directly  to  the  room 
I  had  seen  the  light  coming  from.  Dr. 
Marchen,  was  lying  on  a  couch  in  the 
corner,  almost  hidden  under  a  thick 
buffalo  robe.  He  motioned  for  me  to 
come  near  and  as  I  slowly  went  toward 
the  couch  I  could  hear  the  water  in  my 
shoes  sloshing  with  each  step  I  took. 
His  face  was  ashen  and  his  lips  were 
white  with  the  pallor  of  death.  His 
eyes  were  the  only  thing  about  him 
that  seemed  alive  and  they  burned  with 
the  fierceness  of  an  inferno.  His  lips 
moved  and  I  had  to  kneel  down  and 
put  my  ear  close  to  his  mouth  to  hear 
what  he  was  saying. 

There  had  always  been  a  battle  of 
wits  between  Dr.  Marchen,  and  Count 
Luigi  Montani,  in  the  realm  of  legerde- 
main. First  one  would  perfect  a  new  il- 
lusion and  would  claim  the  title  of  the 
w  orld's  best,  then  the  other  would  per- 
fect one  more  startling  and  he  would 
lay  claim  to  the  title.  Up  until  a  few 
weeks  ago,  Dr.  Marchen,  had  the  honor 
of  the  title,  but  then  Count  Montani, 
had  revealed  his  latest ;  so  mystifying 


that  anything  Dr.  Marchen  had  done 
paled  into  insignificance.  Xow  it  looked 
as  though  he  were  going  to  die  be- 
fore he  had  a  chance  to  equal  or  ex- 
ceed the  Count's  latest  feat. 

1  had  a  premonition  that  Dr. 
Marchen,  wanted  me  to  carry  on  for 
him  in  the  struggle  with  the  Count, 
but  when  1  understood  what  he  pro- 
posed to  do  I  was  shaken.  It  was  hard 
for  me  to  make  out  his  words  as  lie 
mumbled  in  my  ear  but  I  grasped  the 
fact  he  planned  to  return  to  earth  after 
death.  He  gave  me  instructions  as  to 
what  I  was  to  do.  I  was  to  have  the 
newspapermen  present  as  witnesses.  In 
this  way  he  planned  to  best  the  Count, 
even  after  death. 

It  took  the  better  part  of  an  hour 
for  him  to  relate  all  the  details  to  me  ; 
he  had  to  stop  after  every  word  or  two 
and  pause  for  breath.  The  plan  was 
this.  On  the  anniversary  of  his  death, 
I  was  to  go  to  Maiden's  Rock  with  a 
picture  of  someone  we  both  considered 
a  friend  and  to  say  the  secret  words 
that  he  had  given  me,  as  pass-words, 
and  then  ask  him  to  manifest  himself 
to  me.  He  would  communicate  with 
me  in  some  way  and  the  newspaper- 
men would  be  there  as  witnesses. 

On  the  first  anniversary  I  did  as  he 
had  instructed  me.  I  carried  a  picture 
of  Old  Val,  that  he  had  given  me  for 
the  occasion,  and  went  to  Maiden's 
Rock  with  the  reporters.  Maiden's 
Rock  is  located  at  the  top  of  Ruttler 
Crag  and  hangs  over  the  chasm  of 
Smoky  creek.  The  rock  is  flat  on  top 
and  it  is  said  the  Indians  used  to  sacri- 
fice a  maiden  on  the  rock,  once  a  year, 
to  appease  one  of  their  Gods.  I  knelt 
by  the  rock  and  intoned  the  secret 
words  Dr.  Marchen,  had  intrusted  me 
with,  then  tasked  him  to  manifest  him- 
self to  me.  Nothing  happened  and  I 
went  home  that  day  more  disappointed 
than  I  think  I  have  ever  been.  The 
newspapermen  wrote  the  story  and  did 
a  lot  of  kidding  about  it  but  I  think 
they  were  as  disappointed  as  I  was. 

Each  year  after  that,  on  the  anniver- 
sary of  Dr.  Marchen's  death,  I  went  to 
the  rock  with  Old  Val's  picture,  said  the 
secret  words  and  asked  Dr.  Marchen 
to  communicate  with  me  but  each  year 
it  was  the  same.  Every  year  there  were 


a  few  less  reporters  and  today,  on  the 
seventh  anniversary,  I  had  gone  to  the 
rock  alone. 

This  year  I  had  decided  to  do  some- 
thing a  little  different.  Instead  of  using 
Old  Val's  picture,  I  had  taken  a  picture 
of  Count  Luigi  Montani,  along  to 
Maiden's  Rock.  The  weather  reminded 
me  a  great  deal  of  that  night  seven 
years  ago.  It  was  raining  and  the  wind 
still  moaned  through  the  pines  at  Sor- 
rowing Pines,  as  I  went  past  on  my 
way  to  Maiden's  Rock.  The  place  had 
a  run  down  appearance,  as  well  it 
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might  have  after  seven  years  of  Ln- 
occupancy.  Nobody  would  rent  or  buy 
the  place  and  a  legend,  of  a  haunted 
house,  had  sprung  up  about  the  place. 

The  wind  died  suddenly  as  I  reached 
Maiden's  Rock  and  there  was  a  still- 
ness in  the  air,  like  the  calm  before  a 
storm.  I  knelt,  alone,  beside  the  rock 
and  for  the  seventh  time  said  the  secret 
words.  I  was  holding  the  picture  by  the 
two  bottom  corners  and  as  I  said  the 
last  word,  the  picture  of  Count  Luigi 
Montani,  was  torn  from  my  grasp  so 
viciously  I  was  stunned.  It  was  twisted 
and  drawn  toward  the  creek  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  chasm  with  the  speed  of  a 
falling  stone.  Instead  of  floating  on  the 
surface,  it  was  plunged  beneath  the 
muddy  waters,  immediately.  I  still  had 
the  two  corners  of  the  picture  in  my 
hands  and  I  knelt  there  a  long  time 
before  I  arose  to  go  back  down  the 
mountain. 

On  the  way  down,  I  debated  with 
myself  whether  or  not  to  try  to  convince 
the  newspapers  that  it  had  really  hap- 
pened. Each  year  they  had  been  dis- 
illusioned and  then  had  joked  about  it 
in  their  columns.  Now  if  I  claimed  it 
had  happened  when  there  were  no  wit- 
nesses present  they  would  really  scoff. 

The  wind  had  come  up  again  and  as 
1  went  past  Sorrowing  Pines,  the  tall 
trees  moaned  and  wailed  in  the  wind. 
1  hesitated  a  moment,  then  crumbled 
the  two  corners  of  Count  Luigi  Mon- 
tani's  picture  in  my  hand  and  threw 
them  on  the  ground  near  the  trees. 

— Vincent  Pfeifer 


Miss  Virginia  Got  Bliss,  whose  engage- 
ment to  Mr.  Lester  Coonlcy  teas  recently 
announced  by  her  parents. 
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The  straw  hat  season  of  radio  is  about 
to  get  under  way.  Already  there  are  a 
sprinkling  of  new  programs,  but  most 
of  the  standard  commercials  have  yet 
to  sign  off  for  the  summer  months.  In 
any  event,  you  may  count  upon  their 
replacements  as  being,  for  the  most 
part,  music  or  light  comedy. 

By  far  the  most  satisfactory  of  the 
pre-season  arrivals  is  the  Paul  White- 
man  Summer  Show  for  Philco,  a  re- 
placement for  the  Radio  Hall  of  Fame. 
Regarded  in  entertainment  circles  as 
not  only  a  fine  musician  but  a  distinc- 
tive showman  as  well,  "Pops"  White- 
man  can  present  and  sustain  a  top  air 
show  any  time  he  wants  to,  and  in  this 
case  he  is  receiving  some  admirable 
help  from  songstress  Georgia  Gibbs  and 
the  Merry  Macs  vocal  group. 

The  opening  stanza  was  a  tribute  to 
the  Dean  of  Modern  Music's  contribu- 
tions to  our  musical  progress.  Generally 
presented  in  a  chronological  dramatic 
form,  with  nostalgic  Whiteman  music 
interspersed  throughout,  the  program 
traced  "Pops'  "  career  from  the  time  of 
his  first  nine-piece  band  in  1919 
through  Carnegie  Hall,  etc. 

Musically,  the  opening  show  was 
great.  It  couldn't  help  but  be.  Do 
Wacka  Do  was  given  the  original  nine- 
piece  band  treatment ;  When  Day  Is 
Done  was  revived,  with  string  choir. 
Henry  Busse  trumpet  and  all ;  Mike 
Pingatoire  repeated  his  banjo  classic, 
Wabash  Blues,  once  again;  the  Merry 
Macs  imitated  the  old  Rhythm  Boys 
(Bing  Crosby,  Harry  Barris  and  Al 
Rinker)  in  Mississippi  Mud;  Mardi 
Gras  (Grofe's  Mississippi  Suite),  Va- 
lencia and  others  entered  into  a  nos- 
taligic  Whiteman  Medley ;  and,  high 
point  of  the  program.  Earl  Wild 
soloed  with  the  orchestra  and  chorus 
( latter  seemed  unnecessary,  but  for- 
tunately was  kept  to  a  minimum)  in 
Gershwin's  Rhapsody  in  Blue.  To  Paul 
Whiteman  fans  and  friends  in  show 
business  this  moment  was  a  touching 
one. 

Dramatically,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
program  was  often  clumsily  constructed 
and  performed.  The  dramatic  scenes 
were  not  particularly  well  handled, 
even  by  Whiteman  himself,  whose  de- 


livery is  usually  excellent.  P.  W.'s  pop- 
ular banjoist,  Mike  Pingatoire,  a  main- 
stay of  every  Whiteman  organization 
from  1919,  narrated  much  of  the  show; 
but  it  was  all  too  obvious  that  it  was  not 
Mike's  voice  but  a  well-trained  radio 
actor's  voice  we  were  hearing.  The 
script,  furthermore,  was  altogether  too 
smug — granted,  all  the  things  said 
were  quite  true — yet  it  was  not  in  the 
best  of  taste. 

But  the  music  was  grand.  And  that, 
after  all,  will  be  the  pattern  of  future 
programs.  So  this  department  recom- 
mends that  you  put  down  the  Paul 
Whiteman  Summer  Show  as  one  of  the 
hot  months'  best  bets.  For  in  regard  to 
refreshing  music,  you  may  rest  as- 
sured that  it  will  always  be  tops.  Or 
should  I  say  "Pops"? 

The  Charlotte  Greentvood  Shozu  is 
another  newcomer.  It  follows  the  situ- 
ation comedy  format  of  Great  Gilder- 
sleeve,  Fibber  McGee  and  Molly,  etc., 
and  as  such  it  is  fairly  entertaining. 


This  type  of  program  is  not  easy  to 
write.  Most  of  the  situations  are  old 
ones  which  must  be  given  new  twists ; 
the  characters  must  become  known  to 
the  listening  public  before  they  will  get 
a  laugh  in  themselves ;  the  comedy 
must  never  bog  down  the  development 
and  pace  of  the  sketch  itself.  All  in  all, 
Miss  Greenwood  is  tackling  a  pretty 
ticklish  job.  It  remains  to  be  seen  from 
future  programs  how  well  she  man- 
ages it. 

Wearied  by  illness,  Major  Bowes  has 
left  the  radio  after  over  a  decade  of  im- 
mense popularity.  In  recents  months 
his  program  has  featured  "name" 
alumni  of  his  Amateur  Hour,  but  has 
really  starred  the  music  of  Morton 
Gould.  Now  that  the  Major  has  really 
quit  radio,  the  series  continues  under 
the  new  and  popular  title  of  Music  oj 
Morton  Gould. 

To  concert  goers  or  followers  of 
radio  music.  Morton  Gould  is  no  nov- 
elty. I  know  people  who  were  raving 
about  his  work  over  six  years  ago, 
when  he  was  presenting  a  small  sus- 
taining program  from  Radio  City.  Then 
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when  his  Crcsta  Blanca  Carnival  series 
(and  catchy  slogan:  C-R-E-S-T-A- 
B-L- A-N-C-A )  became  a  big  commer- 
cial draw,  the  wireless  public  as  a 
whole  got  a  taste  of  his  unique, 
often  peculiarly  effective  arrangements 
and  compositions.  Hollywood  recently 
snatched  him  from  radio  for  a  film. 
Delightfully  Dangerous;  but  he's  back 
now.  Allah  be  praised.  For  radio  needs 
a  man  like  Morton  Gould. 

His  music  is  inexplicable.  If  you 
haven't  heard  any  of  it.  you're  missing 
something  pretty  exciting.  Gould's 
music  can  be  pulsating  and  fiery  ;  it  can 
be  soft  and  melodic ;  it  can  make  you 
happy  or  sad.  It  is  wonderfully  versa- 
tile. It  is  all  things  that  new,  progres- 
sive music  should  be.  It  is  not  alwavs 
good,  but  it  never  is  bad.  His  sym- 
phonic compositions  are  praised  by  the 
leading  symphonic  men  of  even-  na- 
tion, his  popular  arrangements  loved 
by  the  bobby  soxers.  Gould,  you  know, 
is  a  curious  paradox. 

This  paradox  you  have  a  chance  to 
witness  any  Thursday  night  you  turn 
on  your  radio  about  nine.  I'd  give  it  a 
try,  if  I  were  you. 

— R.  B.  R. 


Listing  of  Programs  Rcviezccd:  Paul 
Whitemon  Summer  Hour,  with  Geor- 
gia Gibbs,,  soprano ;  Merry  Macs 
vocal  group:  Whiteman  Concert  Or- 
chestra and  Chorus  —  Sunday  at 
six  (WHDH):  Charlotte  Greenwood 
Show,  with  Greenwood  and  companv 
—Sunday  at  5:30  (WBZ) :  Music  of 
Morton  Could,  with  Gould  Concert 
( )rchestra  and  guest  artist — Thursday 
night  at  9:00  (WEEI). 


ONE  CUBIT 

.  Is  they  return,  recall 
Richard  was  less  than  tall ; 
Martin  could  nered  do 
.III  that  life  urged  him  to; 
Paul  finished  always  last. 
None  of  them  had  surpassed 
Stature  of  common  man. 
.-Is  they  return,  they  can 
(Richard,  our  Martin.  Paul) 
Never  again  he  small. 

— Marian  Gleasox 
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The  automobile  slowed  and  came  to 
a  stop.  Jolly,  christened  Julia,  took  her 
.feet  down  out  of  the  back  window  and 
looked  out  to  see  why.  It  was  only  be- 
cause a  train  was  passing  on  some  rail- 
road tracks.  She  observed  a  horse  by  a 
fence  who  reminded  her  of  Malcolm 
Whittesworth.  His  hair  hung  down 
over  his  eyes,  just  like  Malcolm's.  Sud- 
denly the  horse  laughed,  and  the  like- 
ness was  quite  startling.  Malcolm  threw 
his  head  back  when  he  laughed,  and 
he.  too,  had  big  square  teeth  in  the 
front. 

Malcolm  laughed  a  great  deal.  He 
was  always  telling  jokes  that  Jolly 
didn't  understand,  but  enjoyed,  never- 
theless. "This  one'll  wow  ya."  he  would 
say,  then  relate  something  about  a  per- 
son named  Moron,  or  perhaps  trick 
her  into  saying  "Pinch  me."  The  most 
fascinating  jokes ! 

Malcolm,  twelve  years  old  to  her  al- 
most six,  charmed  her  with  a  strange 
allure.  She  hoped  for  nothing  more 
than  to  become  similarly  attractive  to 
Malcolm,  to  return  wit  for  wit. 

The  car  started  on  its  way,  and  the 
Malcolm-like  horse  dwindled  to  a 
speck  behind  them.  The  tiresomeness 
of  the  trip  engulfed  her .  again.  The 
front  seat  was  full  of  Mamma  and 
Daddy  and  Joey,  asleep  on  Mamma's 
lap.  Aunt  Mary  shared  the  back  seat 
with  Jolly.  There  were  three  places  to 
be  in  the  back,  on  the  seat,  the  floor, 
or  the  ledge  up  by  the  back  window. 
There  were  three  possible  positions, 
sitting,  kneeling  or  lying  down.  She 
exhausted  the  possibilities  of  all  com- 
binations of  these. 

She  pushed  her  big  doll  and  her 
little  doll  and  her  Teddy  bear  and  her 
two  fur  doggies  onto  the  floor  and  lay 
down  on  the  seat,  bracing  her  feet 
gently  against  Aunt  Mary.  Your  feet 
got  so  tired  on  a  long  trip.  There  was 
nothing  you  could  plant  them  hard  on. 
You  could  jump  sitting,  and  crawl, 
and  roll  a  bit,  until  someone  said  '"Try 
and  sit  still,  ("oily,"  but  every  now  and 
then  your  feet  ached  for  a  solid  contact. 

She  kicked  Aunt  Mary  ever  so 
lightly.  She  wished  Aunt  Mary  were 
Hitler  or  the  Wicked  Witch  of  the 
West,  so  she  could  kick  hard.  Aunt 


<7a  Wacu 

Mary  moved  over  a  bit.  Jolly  slid  down 
and  kicked  a  little  harder.  Aunt  Mary 
wouldn't  say  "Don't,"  because  that 
would  make  Daddy  scold,  and  Aunt 
Mary  always  seemed  to  avoid  that. 
Jolly  kicked  a  little  more. 

"Sit  up  here  beside  me  and  I'll  tell 
you  a  story,"  said  Aunt  Mary. 

"I  don't  want  any  story,"  said  Jolly. 
Aunt  Mary  had  already  told  three,  and 
Jolly  didn't  think  she  knew  any  differ- 
ent ones. 

"This  one  is  different,"  said  Aunt 
Mary. 

So  Jolly  swung  her  feet  up  by  the 
back  window  again,  then  clear  around 
like  a  wheel,  until  her  head  rested 
against  Aunt  Mary's  shoulder. 

"Once  there  was  a  man  who  had  two 
dogs,"  began  Aunt  Mary.  "One  was 
named  Rover  and  one  was  named  I- 
know-it-better.  He  wanted  them  to 
come,  so  he  called  'Here  Rover !  Here 
Rover!'  and  Rover  came.  Then  he 
called  the  other  dog.  Now  what  did  I 
say  the  other  dog's  name  was  ?" 

But  Jolly  didn't  remember. 

"Well  I'll  commence  again,  and  this 
time  you  try  to  remember.  There  was 
a  man  who  had  two  dogs,  one  named 
Rover,  and  one  named  I-know-it-bet- 
ter."  But  when  she  came  to  the  ques- 
tion again,  Jolly  had  forgotten  the  other 
dog's  name. 

"I'll  try  once  more,"  said  Aunt  Mary. 
She  looked  a  little  tired,  and  Jolly 
thought  this  time  she  would  try  hard  to 
remember.  So  when  the  story  got  as 
far  as  the  other  dog's  name,  she  re- 
peated "1-kn.ow-it-better,  I-know-it-bet- 
ter,"  several  times  to  herself. 

"Now  what  did  I  say  the  other  dog's 
name  was  ?"  asked  Aunt  Mary  for  the 
third  time. 

"I -know-it-better,"  answered  Jelly 
proudly. 

"Then  you  tell  it,"  said  Aunt  Mary. 

Jolly  looked  at  her  in  astonishment. 
She  had  never  heard  Aunt  Mary  tell  a 
story  that  ended  that  way.  It  wasn't 
really  a  story.  Aunt  Mary's  lips  looked 
tight  and  thin,  as  if  she  wanted  to 
laugh.  The  corners  of  her  eyes  crinkled. 
Then  Jolly  knew  the  story  was  a  joke. 
She  thought  it  over  again  and  laughed 
a  little  bit.  One  person  said  "I-know-it- 


better."  and  the  other  said  "Then  you 
tell  it."  It  was  a  trick.  It  was  like  Mal- 
colm's jokes. 

Jolly  laughed  again.  She  laughed 
very  loud.  She  sat  up  straight,  and  she 
lay  down  on  her  stomach,  and  she 
rolled  on  the  floor  laughing.  She  gig- 
gled and  chuckled  and  shrieked.  When 
she  couldn't  think  of  any  more  ways  to 
laugh,  she  sat  up  on  the  seat  again, 
feeling  lots  better.  She  decided  she 
would  tell  a  story. 

"Aunt  Mary,"  she  said,  "once  there 
was  a  man  and  he  had  two  cats.  One 
was  named  Pussy  and  one  was  named 
I-know-it-better.  He  called  one  cat, 
'Here  Pussy.  Pussy,  Pussy,'  and  then 
he  called  the  other.  What  did  I  say  the 
other  cat's  name  was?" 

"I-know-it-better."  said  Aunt  Mary. 

"Then  tell  it  yourself,"  screamed 
Jolly.  Then  she  had  another  laughing 
spell.  It  was  even  funnier  telling  the 
joke  yourself. 

When  she  was  through  laughing  she 
looked  about  for  further  inspiration. 
Out  in  a  field  were  some  cows.  She 
told  a  story  about  a  man  who  had  three 
cows,  one  named  Rover  and  one  named 
Pussy  and  one  named  I-know-it-better. 
She  told  story  after  story,  each  one 
about  someone  with  a  certain  number 
of  animals  or  children  or  brothers,  the 
last  one  always  named  I-know-it-better. 
Each  seemed  more  mirth-provoking 
than  the  last. 

Suddenly  they  were  home,  driving 
into  their  own  garage.  Jolly  was  out  of 
the  car  and  out  of  the  garage  in  three 
big  jumps.  She  treated  herself  to  a  few 
whoops  and  a  somersault.  Joey  was  still 
asleep  and  Mamma  was  carrying  him 
in.  Daddy  said  Aunt  Mary  looked 
tired,  and  asked  her  if  she  enjoyed 
jokes.  Aunt  Mary  said  she  guessed  the 
joke  was  on  her,  and  she  made  a  little 
face,  but  then  she  twinkled  her  eyes  at 
Jolly.  Jolly  hugged  Aunt  Mary  around 
the  knees.  She  certainly  liked  jokes. 

Then  she  had  an  idea.  "I  want  to  go 
over  to  Whittesworth's,"  she  said. 

"Not  tonight."  said  Mamma.  "We'll 
have  a  quick  supper  and  then  go  right 
to  bed.  We're  all  tired." 

"I'm  not  tired,"  said  Jolly.  "I  want 
to  go  over  to  Whittesworth's." 

"This  is  where  we  came  in."  said 
Daddy.  He  always  said  queer  things. 
Thev  weren't  even  in  vet.  But  thev 
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went  in,  and  all  during  supper  and 
baths  Jolly  kept  telling  stories,  but  she 
didn't  laugh  much  any  more.  She  was 
just  rehearsing  now.  She  went  to  sleep 
mumbling  "I-know-it-better-then-tell- 
it-yourself." 

Next  morning  the  bright  sun  awak- 
ened her,  and  she  scrambled  out  of  bed 
as  soon  as  she  realized  she  had  over- 
slept on  this  important  day.  The  elastic 
in  her  panties  broke  and  she  yelled  for 
more  panties.  She  wanted  to  go  out 
before  breakfast,  but  that  was  vetoed, 
so  she  gulped  down  marvelous  mouth- 
fuls  of  mush. 

"I'm  going  to  Whittesworth's  now," 
she  called  back,  slamming  through  the 
screen  door.  She  hoped  she  would  find 
Malcolm  at  home.  He  might  be  prac- 
tising on  his  violin.  She  thought  of  the 
magic  of  its  queer  scratchy  whine,  of 
Malcolm's  other  talents.  He  could  both 
spit  and  whistle  through  those  gor- 
geous front  teeth !  He  could  throw  his 
thumbs  out  of  joint ! 

Heaven  be  praised !  Malcolm  was  in 
the  front  yard,  pushing  the  lawn- 
mower.  Suddenly  she  grew  shy. 

"Hi,  screwball,"  he  greeted  her. 
"How's  the  happy  little  moron?"  He 
shook  back  the  seductive  curtain  of 
black  hair  that  hung  down  over  his 
bright  beady  eyes,  and  flashed  the  big 
square  teeth  at  her.  She  must  pull  her- 
self together. 

"Malcolm,"  she  announced,  "I  know 
a  story.  I'll  tell  it  to  you.  Once  there 
was  a  man  and  he  had  two — dogs." 
(Best  stick  to  the  original  version.) 
"One  was  named  Rover,  and  one  was 
named  Tell-it-yourself.  He  called  the 
first  dog,  'Here  Rover,  here  Rover.' 
Then  he  called  the  other  dog  now  what 
did  I  say  the  other  dog's  name  was?" 

"Tell-it-yourself,"  shouted  Malcolm. 
His  face  burst  into  nothing  but  teeth, 
and  he  laughed  so  hard  he  had  to  hold 
his  stomach. 

At  first  something  had  seemed  a  little 
wrong  to  Jolly,  but  this  vague  feeling 
quickly  vanished  at  the  evidence  of 
Malcolm's  vast  entertainment. 

"I  gotta  go  to  work  now.  Scram, 
screwball,"  he  said  when  finally  he  con- 
trolled himself.  Jolly  walked  back  home 
smugly  content.  She  was  a  wit ;  she  had 
wowed  Malcolm. 

— Marion  Walden 
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It  was  a  cool,  crisp  afternoon.  Nature 
had  already  begun  to  play  tricks  with 
the  leaves.  Something  cheerful  and 
bright  in  their  gay  pageantry  quick- 
ened the  city's  pulse,  caused  old  men 
to  walk  along  the  streets  with  an  ex- 
aggerated briskness.  The  strong  over- 
powering aroma  of  richly  colored 
leaves  and  the  cool  biting  air  made  the 
old  feel  young.  Every  living  creature 
felt  the  keen,  vitalized  tang  of  the  new 
season. 

Some  distance  beyond  the  city's 
crowded  streets  a  column  of  sailors, 
two  abreast,  marched  smartly  down 
the  long  gravel  road  bordering  the 
river.  They  were  returning  from  a 
work-detail  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
where  several  naval  vessels  rested  in 
dry-dock.  The  men  were  attached  to 
the  naval  receiving  station  located 
within  the  city.  As  they  marched  they 
chanted  the  cadence  in  a  sing-songy 
monotone. 

When  they  arrived  at  a  small  park- 
like area  overlooking  the  river,  the 
bos'n's  mate  in  charge  of  the  detail 
brought  the  men  to  a  halt  and  ordered 
them  to  fall  out  for  a  few  minutes 
rest.  Smoking  was  permitted.  Soon  the 
men  were  stretched  out  comfortably  on 
the  grassy  river-bank  enjoying  their 
brief  escape  frflm  routine.  Luckily  for 
the  men,  the  sailor  in  command  was  a 
confirmed  smoker  and  called  halts  fre- 
quently during  the  day  for  a  "smoking- 
lamp." 

The  river's  surface  was  ruffled 
slightly  by  a  smart  breeze  that  had 
sprung  up  and  tiny  wavelets  sparkled 
in  the  bright  sunlight.  The  breeze  rac- 
ing in  towards  the  shore,  caught  the 
cigarette  smoke  and  rushed  it  skyward. 
A  few  of  the  men  sat  close  to  the  edge 
of  the  water  watching  a  group  of  ducks 
feeding  only  a  few  feet  from  the  shore. 
The  ducks  were  quite  tame,  apparently, 
for  they  appeared  to  be  completely  un- 
concerned by  the  approach  of  the  two- 
legged  phenomena  on  the  bank.  A  few 
of  the  men  had  seldom,  if  ever,  seen  a 
duck  at  close  range  and  they  looked 
bn  in  consternation  when  the  ducks 
"tailed-up"  in  their  search  for  food 
beneath  the  surface. 

"We  used  ta  hunt  those  sons-a 
guns !"  uttered  a  dark-skinned  sailor 
with  a  lean.  Latin  face.  As  he  made  the 
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remark,  he  was  engaged  in  kicking 
at  a  rock  with  the  heel  of  his  shoe.  The 
others  took  small  notice  of  him,  but 
one  of  the  men,  an  old-timer  w  ith  three 
"hash-marks,"  watched  him  curiously. 
Finally,  the  dark-faced  sailor  succeeded 
in  kicking  a  rock  loose.  He  bent  over 
and  picked  it  up,  fondling  it  in  his  palm. 
Meanwhile,  the  older  sailor  had  nudged 
the  fellow  next  to  him  and  called  his 
attention  to  the  goings-on. 

The  first  rock  was  thrown  rather 
high.  It  curved  upward  for  a  moment 
and  then  plunged  down  with  great 
speed,  cutting  into  the  water  almost  in 
the  center  of  the  flock.  Several  of  the 
birds  honked  noisily  and  spurted  sud- 
denly from  the  disturbed  area  in  great 
agitation.  Other  nervously  propelled 
themselves  forward  a  few  feet,  looked 
around  questioningly,  and  then  con- 
tinued feeding. 

Several  of  the  sailors  had  been  throw- 
ing pebbles  at  the  ducks,  more  or  less 
to  frighten  them,  but  with  no  intention 
of  injuring  them.  Consequently,  every- 
one was  surprised  when  the  ducks  be- 


gan to  head  for  deeper  water.  The  dark- 
skinned  sailer,  seeing  their  haste  to 
swim  out  of  range,  kicked  assiduously 
at  another  large  stone  until  it,  too,  came 
loose.  All  eyes  were  on  him  now.  The 
old-timer  with  the  "hash-marks"  ex- 
changed glances  with  the  man  seated 
next  to  him. 

"He  won't  he  happy  'till  he  hits  one 
of  'em,"  lie  murmured. 

"What  the  hell's  he  want  to  hit  'em 
for,  anyway?"  muttered  his  companion. 

"I  dunno.  Just  put  together  that 
way,  I  guess."  Then  he  added  confi- 
dently: "Don't  worry.  He'll  never  hit 
one  now  in  Clod's  world.  They're  too 
far  out." 

Everyone  watched.  Just  before  he 
threw  the  rock,  the  sailor  turned  and 
faced  the  old-timer  for  a  moment. 

"I'll  get  that  big  -  -  -  -  this  time!" 
he  said  with  a  malevolent  grin.  He  had 
in  mind  a  large  duck  that  had  taken 
its  time  moving  out  of  the  area  and  had 
fallen  behind  the  rest  of  the  flock. 

The  rock  was  thrown  with  greater 
force  this  time  and  did  not  arch,  but 


sped  like  a  bullet  to  its  target.  The  men 
sucked  in  their  breaths  as  the  missile 
landed  with  a  solid  crunching  noise  on 
the  bird's  back.  For  about  ten  seconds 
the  creature  floundered  helplessly  on 
the  surface  of  the  water,  vainly  trying 
to  flap  its  wings.  Then,  apparently  ex- 
hausted, the  bird  stopped  struggling 
and  lay  quite  still  on  the  water,  one 
wing  extended  unnaturally  on  the 
water. 

The  marksman  turned  and  faced  the 
old-timer  triumphantly. 

"I  told  you  I'd  hit  the  son-of-a-gun  !" 
he  boasted.  The  old-timer  looked  up  at 
him  with  an  expression  of  withering 
contempt. 

"You're  a  cruel  guy,  ain'tcha?" 

The  sailor  either  did  not  hear  him  or 
disregarded  the  remark  entirely. 

"Did  you  see  that  baby  jump?"  he 
persisted. 

Another  sailor  spoke  up  acidly,  "You 
probably  broke  his  back,  you  stupid 
idiot !" 

The  dark-skinned  sailor  turned  to 
face  his  accuser.  "Ah-h !  He's  all  right. 


Four  Brilliant 

BULOVA  WATCHES 

for  Graduation 


Bear  in  mind  this  significant  fact  —when 
you  select  a  watch  for  graduation: 
More  Americans  tell  time  by  Bulova  than 
by  any  other  fine  watch  in  the  world. 
When  you  choose  a  Bulova,  you  have  a 
watch  you  know  you  can  trust.. .a  watch 
recognized  the  world  over  for  enduring 
style  and  lasting  accuracy  ...truly  the  gift 
of  a  lifetime! 


BULOVA 

BULOVA   WATCH  TIME 


A  -  CHRISTINE    An.n  C-MARQUISE 

17  jewels    *4250  17  jewels  *5950 

14  Kl.  Gold 


8- ARNOLD  $2975 
15  jewels 


D -  SQUADRON 
17  jewels 


$55°° 


A  SHOP  SINGLE  IN  EXCELLENCE 

^.xqm&ite  Elegance 
or  a  ^ewet 


e 
ou 


WATCH  REPAIRING 
REPAIRS  RESTRIN6IN6 

376  BOYLSTON  ST..  BOSTON.  MASS. 


CHI LDRENS  CLOTHES 
MUST  BE  RIGHT 
FOR  THE  DURATION 

Excellent  selection  of  clothes  (or 

INFANTS 

BOYS  to  6  Years 
GIRLS  to  14  Y  ears 

Also  for 

HIGH  SCHOOLERS 

MISS  WESTGATE 

141 A  Newbury  Street 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


He'll  be  OK  in  a  few  minutes.  He's 
movin'  now." 

It  was  true.  The  duck  had  revived 
itself,  and  with  one  wing  still  extended 
crookedly,  began  to  swim  after  the 
flock,  honking  dismally  as  he  went. 
Occasionally  he  twisted  his  head  around 
and  nuzzled  his  bill  into  that  part  of 
his  back  where  the  rock  had  struck. 
The  sailors  watched  the  flock  until  all 
but  the  injured  one  were  out  of  sight. 

"All  right !  Fall  in  !"  commanded  the 
bos'n's  mate. 

The  men  obeyed  mechanically.  Soon 
the  column  was  swinging  along  down 
the  road,  every  man  in  step.  The  old 
timer  had  fallen  in  at  the  rear  of  the 
column.  He  carried  on  a  whispered 
conversation  with  the  sailor  abreast  of 
him. 

"That  was  the  goddamnest  thing  I've 
ever  seen !"  he  said  heatedly. 

"He's  an  ignorant  son-of-a-gun," 
muttered  his  companion. 

"Christ!"  the  old-timer  hissed  dis- 
gustedly. 

"Column  left,  harch!"  yelled  the 
bos'n's  mate. 

The  column  swung  sharply  to  the 
left,  away  from  the  river.  Then  it  dis- 
appeared down  a  narrow  street  that 
intersected  a  row  of  tall,  red-brick 
apartment  houses. 

— John  Thorn e 

FOAM-PRODUCING  PHOBIAS 

I  can't  abide 
The  word  "snide." 
I'm  allergic  to 
" Stinkeroo." 
Detract  from  me 
"Reactionary.'' 
I'm  not  amorous 
Of  "glamorous" 
And  eschew 
"W  oo-woo." 

Who  ijives  a  tinker's  dam 

That  I  loathe  "on  the  lam?" 

Or  explain  why  I 

Hate  "i)i  a  pig's  eye?" 

I  refuse  to  enthuse 

Over  "youse." 

In  limits  thus 

I'm  inarticulus. 

But  with  all  of  my  foibles 

I'm  more  lovable  than  Coebbels. 

(Don't  heave. 

I'll  leave.) 
— Esther  Brunner 


cuxctr 


ex 


INC. 


FOR  THE  EXQUISITE  IN  STYLE 

^ztzctioni.  of 
zxcfuiLvs  ja±fiLoni. 
and  acc£i.±oxisi. 
.  .  unmii.taka.bts. 
ai.  tfis  tnaxfz 
diicsxnLncj  tai.ts. 

Oux 

sauty  U^sfiaxtmsnt 

c^fudxis  ^Uschniaus. 

44  NEWBURY  STREET 
Commonwealth  1850 


BLAKE'S 


GIFTS 


Est.  iS6g 

RECORDS 

STATIONERY 

CANDLES 


GREETING  CARDS 
SHEET  MUSIC 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 
MUSIC  BOXES 

CHINESE  IMPORTS 

MEXICAN  IMPORTS 

HAITIAN  WARES 

Collectors  Miniatures 

of  all  Designs 

BLAKE'S 

156  BOYLSION  STREET 
BOSTON 

HANcock  0087 

Open  Mondays  and  Wednesdays 
9.30  A.  M.  to  8.30  P.  M. 


1 


THE  BRITISH  WAR  RELIEF  SOCIETY'S 

Caledonian  Market 

urgently  needs 

FURNITURE,  GLASS,  CHINA,  JEWELRY,  SILVER 
BRIC-A-BRAC,   BROCADES,  CURTAINS,  TABLE 
LINEN,  CHINTZES  and  LACES 

* 


To  be  sold  j or  the  benefit  of  The  Heritage  Craft 
Schools  and  Hospitals  for  Children  Crippled 
by   War  Injuries  Chailey,  Sussex,  England 


43    NEWBURY    STREET,    BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 
Please  phone  KENmore  8960  if  you  wish  us  to  call 

* 


"From  moss  and  fern  and  shy  small  {loivers  a  fragrance 


rare  is  borne  .  .  ."  ^%^\ 


. .  Remember  tl:c  wood  you 
walked  in  as  a  child?  Here  is  a  fragrance  as  haunting  as  that 
loveliness  recalled.  .  .  .  And  it  takes  only  a  drop  of  Mountain 
Heather  cologne  to  stir  precious  memories.  That's  why  you'll 
love  it  for  yourself  . . .  adore  its  fragrance  in  beauty  preparations 
packaged  in  pink  as  a  gift ..  .for  someone  very  special!  Mountain 
Heather  Gift  Boxes— cologne  and  talc  .  .  .  or 
cologne,  soap  and  bath  powder.  Created  by 
DAGGETT  and  RAMSDELL 


Copr.  1945.  Oaggenond  Romsdell 


Sxit  Sewicemeu  Citify 

All  U.S.O.  service  clubs  admit  honorably  discharged  veterans  of  WorfJ  War  //. 


Soldiers  and  Sailors  Clubs 

American  Theatre  Wing  Stage  Door  Canlecn 
of  Boston.  B.  Y.  M.  C.  Union  Bldg..  48  Boyl- 
ston  St.,  Boston.  Open  nightly.  6  P.  M.  to  mid- 
night. Stage  entertainment,  free  refreshments, 
Dancing— Dev.  8845. 

Atlantic  Service  Club  (near  So.  Sta.).  641 
Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston— Lib.  7794. 

Bay  State— Buddies  Club,  Boston  Common  - 
Tel.  Information,  Home  Hospitality  and  Social 
Events.  Ticket  Office— Lib.  1381. 

North  Station  Service  Center,  149  Staniford 
Street.  Boston — Laf.  1259. 

South  End  Service  Club.  380  Mass.  Ave.,  Bos- 
ton— Ken.  9255. 

Esplanade  Service  Club,  150  Newbury  St.  (ror. 
Dartmouth) — Ken.  9299. 

Soldiers  and  Sailors  Club,  8  Fayette  St..  Bos- 
ton— Han.  0733. 

Army  &  Navy  Officers  Club.  12  Arlington  St., 
Boston — Com.  3727. 

Union  Jack  Club,  Inc..  118  Milk  St.,  Boston- 
Lib.  7020. 

Red  Shield  Club  for  Service  Men  (Snlv'n 
Army).  4  Bulfinch  PI..  Boston— Laf.  1535. 

Christian  Science  Service  Men's  Center.  80 
Boylston  St..  Boston — Dev.  8676. 

Overnight  Accommodations 

;\ll  Boston  Police  Stations  provide  free  bed  and 
bath.  Ken.  6700.  Dormitory  accommodations  50c 
or  less,  at  these  centers. 

Knights  of  Columbus  Servicemen's  Club,  36 
Commonwealth  Ave. — Com.  8430. 

Army  &  Navy  Y.M.C.A..  32  City  Sq..  Charles- 
town— Cha.  2660. 

Boston  J.W.B.  Army  &  Navy  Club.  17  Com- 
monwealth Ave. — Com.  6620. 

Boston  Y.M.C.  Union  (Sat.  only).  48  Boylston 
St..  Boston— Hub.  1122. 

Boston  Y.M.C. A.,  316  Huntington  Ave.— Ken. 
7800. 

Sailor's  Rest  (for  Seamen  &  Navy  Men),  287 
Hanover  St.,  Boston — Cap.  6357. 


Seamen's  Club  of  Boston  (all  Ser.  men),  22 
Batterymarch  St.— Lib.  8135. 

Soldiers  and  Sailors  Club,  8  Fayette  St.,  Bos- 
ton— Han.  0733. 

The  Argonne,  4  Bulfinch  Place,  Boston— Cap. 
949-1 

Lodging  for  Se  rvice  Men  s  Families,  Call  Liberty 
7715.  11  A.M.-11  P.M.  Call  Han.  0733  if  un- 
able lo  find  lodgings. 

Home  Hospitality.  Evening  and  Sunday  dinners 
in  private  homes  in  Greater  Boston.  Apply  to 
Directors  of  Service  Clubs.  641  Atlantic  Ave.. 
Libcrly  779a;  149  Staniford  St.,  Lafayette  1259; 
Hospitality  Office  Buddies  Club,  Boston  Com- 
mon. Liberty  7918.  or  Dir.  Boston  J.W.B.  Army 
&  Navy  Club.  17  Commonwealth  Avenue.  Com- 
monwealth 6620. 

Personal  Services 

I  icket  Office.  The  Ticket  Office  for  the  distri- 
bulion  of  all  free  tickets  for  events  in  and  around 
Boston  is  located  at  the  Y.M.C.U.  Building.  48 
Boylston  Street,  next  to  Touraine  Hotel.  The 
room  will  be  open  from  12  Noon  to  8  P.M. 
daily.  Telephone.  Liberty  7968. 

Legal  Aid.  Members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who 
cannot  afford  an  attorney  and  who  need  legal 
advice  and  assistance  may  receive  free  service  at 
the  Boston  Legal  Aid  Society.  16A  Ashburlon 
Place  (near  State  House).  Mon.-Fri.  9  A.M.- 
5  P.M.:  Sat.  9  A.M.- 1 2  Noon. 

Sewing  and  Repair  Service.  Red  Cross  Sewing 
Unit  at  Atlantic  Service  Club.  641  Atlantic 
Ave..  Mon..  Wed..  Fri.,  at  6  P.M. 

Facilities  for  Pressing  Uniforms  for  members 
of  armed  forces  at  Salvation  Army  Red  Shield 
Club.  4  Bulfinch  PI. 

Socks  Darned.  Salv'n  Army  Red  Shield  Club. 
4  Bulfinch  PI. 

Soldiers  and  Sailors  Library.  158  State  St.. 
Boston — Laf.  4796.  Members  of  Armed  Forces 
may  take  books  away. 

American  Merchant  Marine  Library.  408  At- 
lantic Avenue.  Technical  books  and  recreational 
material  may  be  taken  or  read  on  premises.  De- 
liveries to  ships  on  request.  Merchant  marine 
men  only. 


^VETERANS  LOANS ^ 

G.  I.  JOE 
and  G.  I.  JANE 


We  are  now  pre- 
pared and  have  complete 
facilities  for  making  home 
loans,  promptly,  to  dis- 
charged veterans  of 
World  War  II.  These  long- 
term,  low  interest  loans 
with  all  the  benefits  pro- 
vided by  the  G.  I.  Bill  of 
Rights  make  it  easy  for 
veterans  to  buy  or  build 
their  own  homes.  Come  in 
and  talk  it  over  with  us. 


MERCHANTS 

CO-OPERATIVE  BANK 

24  SCHOOL  ST.,  BOSTON 

Largest  Co-operative  Bank  in  Massachusetts  JJJ 


KENmore  6823 


FRANK  McCANN  Cnp. 
packati    yPtctct  JL'iveiij 

16  HARCOURT  STREET,  BOSTON 


For  that  special  occasion— 
A  modern  Packard  limou- 
sine, extremely  smart  in  ap- 
pearance and  performance, 
and  with  chauffeur  in  livery 
may  be  rented  at  a  mo- 
ment s  notice. 

A  service  you  will  be  glad 
to  recommend. 
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TASTE  TEST  « 


WINNER 

FROM  COAST  TO  COAST3 


CD  LA 


2  full 

glasses 
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THEATRE 

Current 

SATURDAY  Night  —  (Bass  Rocks  Sum- 
mer Theater,  Gloucester).  Milo 
Thomas  ist  presents  the  world  pre- 
miere of  James  Hagan  s  new  play.  The 
cast  is  headed  by  William  Terry  and 
includes  Helen  Marcy.  Betty  Bartley 
and  others.  Directed  by  Leonard  Alto- 
bell.  Through  August  11. 

Openings 

Mr.  Strauss  Goes  To  Boston  — 
(Shubert) .  Felix  Brentano  presents  the 
world  premiere  of  a  romantic  play 
with  music  by  Robert  Stolz.  and  book 
and  lyrics  by  Leonard  L.  Levinson  and 
Robert  Sour.  The  cast  is  headed  by 
George  Rigaud.  French-Argentine 
screen  star  and  includes  Virginia  Mac- 
Watters,  Ruth  Matteson  and  Ralph 
Dumke.  Directed  by  Mr.  Brentano 
and  conducted  by  Mr.  Stolz.  About 
the  visit  to  Boston  in  1872  of  John 
Strauss,  the  Waltz  King  of  Vienna. 
In  a  pre-Broadway  engagement  from 
August  1 3  through  September  6. 

Life    With    Father    —  (Colonial). 


Siiet&nt  and  9t%amied 


The  Russell  C  rouse-Howard  Lindsav 
comedy,  which  is  now  the  second  long- 
est run  play  in  the  history  of  Broad- 
wax  is  coming  back  for  a  three-week 
return  engagement.  The  cast  will  be 
headed  by  Carl  Benton  Reid  and 
Betty  Linley.  August  27  through  Sep- 
tember 1  5. 

Tex  Little  Indians  —  (Plymouth). 
The  successful  dramatization  of 
Agatha  Christie  s  The  Nursery 
Rhvme  Murders,  with  Nicholas  Jov, 
M  ichael  Whalen,  Estelle  W  mwood 
and  other  members  of  the  original 
Broadway  cast.  Opens  on  August  27 
for  a  limited  engagement. 
Devils  Galore  (Wi/our).  A  new 
comedy,  will  open  a  two-week  pre- 
Broadway  engagement  on  August  27. 
Details  of  cast  and  producer  not  yel 
available. 

ART 

Museum  Of  Fine  Arts  —  Contem- 
porary   American    Painting,  Encyclo- 


Arthur  Fiedler  rehearses  the  Pops  Orchestra  for  their  Symphony  Hall  and 

Esplanade  concerts. 


paedia  Britannica  Collection,  through 
August  26:  Water  tolors  by  William 
Blake,  through  the  summer;  selections 
from  the  Elizabeth  Dav  McCormick 
Coll  ection. 

Boston  Public  Library  —  In  the  Al- 
bert  H.  W  iggin  Collection,  the  litho- 
graphs of  Honore  Daumier.  through 
August  31;  the  Boston  Traveler  and 
St.  Louis  Post  —  Dispatch  Exhibit  of 
life  size  German  atrocity  pictures  en- 
larged from  the  U.S.  Signal  Corps, 
British  Official  and  Associated  Press 
photographs,  through  August  31. 
Doll  and  Richard  s  —  Group  Exlvbi 
tion  continuing  through  the  summer. 
Robert  C.  Vose  —  Hudson  River 
School  paintings:  also  landscape  and 
figure  pictures  showing  American  art 
development  from  primitives  through 
Inness  and  his  contemporaries,  through 
August  31. 


MUSIC 

Esplanade  Concerts  —  The  Boston 
Pops  Orchestra,  under  the  direction 
of  Arthur  Fiedler  and  guest  conduc- 
tors in  programs  of  serious  and  lialit 
classics.  Every  night  of  the  week  at 
8:30  except  Thursday. 


MOVIES 

hirst  Run 

****  Excellent 

***  Good 

**  Fair 

*  Just  passable 
Affairs  of  Susan  —  About  a  much 
discussed  and  pu:«ued  glamour  actress. 
Light  and  amusing.  W  illi  Joan  Fon- 
taine. George  Brent.  Dennis  O  Keefe. 
Walter  Abel  and  others.  Paramount.. 

Colonel  Blimp  —  Taking  its  title  from 
a  popular  English  comic  strip,  this 
brilliant  British  movie  beats  any  of  our 
recent  Hollywood  efforts.  Unusually 
good  technicolor.  **** 
It's  in  the  Bag  —  One  of  the  funniest 
films  of  the  year.  Ired  All  en  stars  in 
this  one  and  brings  his  radio  technique  I 
to  the  screen  —  kids  the  movie  credits, 
etc.  Among  his  guest  stars  are  Jack 
Benny,  Don  Ameche.  Rudv  Vallee. 
Skirball-l'.A.  *** 

Picture  of  Dorian  Grai  —  A  grim, 
depressing  but  wliolK  fas<  mating  por- 
trayal of  a  mean  man.  From  the  Oscar 
Wilde  story  and  Featuring  newcomer 
Hurd  Hatfield.  Donna  Reed  and 
George  Sanders.  MGM.  **** 
Salome  —  Where  She  Danced  —  The 
title  is  taken  from  t lie  name  ol  a  small 
western  town,  the  scenario  musi  have 


2 


Immortal  melody  of  love  from  the  golden  voice  of  a  violin,  captured  in  a 

glorious  perfume — to  play  on  the  strings  of  a  lady's  heart,  ^trabtuan, 
moving,  mellow  fragrance  for  romantic  moments — forever  engraved  in  timeless  memory. 

In  the  famous  gold -encrusted  Crown,  7.50,  13.50,  25.00,  plus  tax. 


711  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


After  Shave  in 

gift  box. 

4  oz.-$2.00  . 


AFTER 
SHAVE 


com. 8  fl.  on. 
MEM  COMPANY.  NEW  VO*K 


THE  NEW  TAILOR-MADE 
AFTER  SHAVE  LINE 
FOR  MEN  WHO  COMMAND  THE  BEST! 

The  constantly  growing  acceptance  for  this  thoroughly  fine  line  may 
be  traced  to  consistent  quality  and  consistent  national  advertising. 


IflElfl 


COMPANY.  67  IRVING  PLACE.  NEW  YORK  3 
Famous  for  FINE  SOAPS  and  TOILETRIES  since  1883 


been  obtained  from  some  ash  can. 
However,  w  atch  out.  You  re  liable  to 
have  a  good  time.  Yvonne  DeCarlo, 
with  W  alter  Slezak  and  others.  Uni- 
\  ersal. 

Without  Love  —  An  improvement  on 
the  Philip  Barry  play,  with  some  nice 
acting  on  the  parts  of  Katharine  Hep- 
burn. Spencer  Tracy,  Lucille  Ball  and 
Keen an  Wynn.  MGM.  *** 
Current 

A  Royal  Scandal  —  Tallulah  Bank- 
head  is  the  whole  show  and  does  an 
outstanding  job  on  Catherine  the 
Great.  The  keen  satire  of  the  original 
play  has  not  been  lost.  William  Eythe, 
Anne  Baxter,  Vincent  Price,  Charles 
Coburn.  Directed  by  Preminger,  pro- 
duced by  Lubitsch.  20th.  Fox.  *** 
Betrayal  from  the  East  —  An  action 
thriller  involving  pre-war  Jap  espion- 
age. Lee  Tracy,  returning  to  the  screen 
after  two  years'  absence,  is  in  top  form. 
Nancy  Kelly  co-stars.  RKO.  ** 
Betw  een  Two  Women  —  Van  John- 
son supposedly  achieves  stardom  in  this 
latest  Dr.  Gillespie  picture,  but  char- 
acter actress,  Marie  Blake  steals  the 
film  with  an  outstanding  performance. 
Lionel  Barrymore  is  still  about,  and 
Gloria  DeHaven  and  Marilyn  Maxwell 
are  the  ladies  in  question.  MGM.  ** 
Brewster  s  Millions  —  The  old  stage 
comedy  about  a  man  with  too  much 
money.  This  is  the  third  screen  version, 
and  a  fairly  amusing  one  at  that. 
Dennis  O  Keefe,  Helen  Walker.  June 
Havoc.  Rochester.  Gail  Patrick  and 
Mischa  Auer.  Edward  Sma  Il-United 
Artists.  *** 

Bring  on  the  Girls  —  A  noisy  musical 
without  very  much  to  offer  except  Ed- 
die  Bracken,  Veronica  Lake,  Sonny 
Tufts  and  Marjorie  Reynolds.  And 
even  they  do  very  little.  Paramount. 
Crime  Doctor's  Strangest  Case  — 
Warner  Baxter  as  radio  s  popular 
sleuth  in  this  latest  and  least  good  of 
the  him  series.  Columbia. 
Delightfully  Dangerous  —  A  pleas- 
ant musical  which  owes  most  of  its 
success  to  Morton  Gould's  delightful 
music  and  Jane  Powell  s  equally  en- 
joyable performance.  Constance  Moore 
and  Ralph  Bellamv.  Charles  Rogers— 

U.A.  *** 

Diamond  Horseshoe  —  Billy  Rose's 
celebrated  night  spot  forms  a  back- 
ground for  another  Betty  Grable  musi- 
cal. Dick  Havmes  is  her  vis  a  vis  this 
time,  and  such  reliables  as  W/illiam 
Gaxton.  Phil  Silvers  and  Beatrice  Kaye 
are  in  it  too.  20th.  Fox.  *** 
Enchanted  Cottage  —  An  unusual 
motion  picture,  one  with  considerable 
merit.  Not  bright  and  cheery  by  any 
means,  but  fine  for  the  matinee  trade. 
Dorothy  McGuire  and  Robert  Young 
team  well  once  again,  with  Herbert 
Marshall.  Spring  Byington,  Hillary 
Brooks  and  Richard  Gaines  adding 
their  talents.  RKO.  *** 


Eve  Knew  Her  Apples  —  Believe  il 
or  not,  it  s  It  Happened  One  Night" 
again,  sorely  in  need  of  Gable  and  Col- 
bert, too.  Ann  Miller,  William  Wright 
RKO.  ** 

God  Is  My  Co-Pilot  —  A  typically 
rousing  Warner  Bros,  action  picture. 
Good  enough,  if  you  care  for  planes. 
Dennis  Morgan,  Raymond  Massey, 
Alan  Hale,  Andrea  King,  Dane  Clark 
and  others.  Warner  Bros. 
Having  Wonderful  Crime  —  A  dis- 
tinct understatement.  Pat  O'Brien, 
George  Murphy  and  Carole  Landis. 

RKO. 

Horn  Blows  at  Midnight  —  Jack 
Benny  as  a  deceased  trumpet  player 
who  returns  to  earth  on  a  special  mis- 
sion. A  nice  fantasy,  sometimes  amus- 


Lo/a  Andrews,  popular  young  singing  star 
at  the  Hotel  Essex. 


ing,  but  more  often  not.  With  Alexis 
Smith,  Dolores  Moran.  Warner  Bros.  * 
House  of  Fear  —  The  latest  Sherlock 
Holmes  picture,  adapted  from  the  Fife 
Orange  Pips  story,  and  done  rather 
well.  The  photography  takes  first 
honors,  Basil  Rathbone  and  Nigel 
Bruce  not  far  behind.  Universal.  ** 
I'll  Be  Seeing  You  —  David  O.  Selz- 
nick  s  treatise  on  the  returning  war 
neuropathic  falls  short  of  its  mark. 
Sentimental  and  long,  but  Joseph  Cot- 
ten  and  Ginger  Rogers  are  excellent. 
Shirley  Temple  plays  Ginger's  cousin. 
Selznick  International.  ** 
Music  For  Millions  —  The  backstage 
trials  and  tribulations  of  a  big  sym- 
phony orchestra,  good  enougb  when  it 
abides  with  its  title.  Jimmy  Durante, 
June  Allyson,  Jose  Iturbi  and  Margaret 
O  Brien.  Also  snatches  of  Tchaikovsky, 
Chopin,  Debussy,  Grieg  and  others. 

MGM.  ** 

Mr.  Emmanuel  —  The  much  discussed 
English  him  on  the  time-worn  theme 
of  Nazi  race  persecution.  You  may  like 
it.  or  you  may  not.  U.A.  ** 
National  Velvet  —  One  of  the  best 


o  f  the  year,  this  touching  tale  about 
a  girl  and  her  horse.  Fine,  sensitive  per- 
formances, too,  from  Elizabeth  Taylor. 
Mickey  Rooney,  Donald  Crisp  and 
Anne  Revere.  In  technicolor.  MGM. 

Objective,  Burma  —  A  hard-hitting 
him  with  the  punches  not  always 
pulled.  Errol  Flynn  does  his  best  screen 
work;  Henrv  Hull  is  outstanding. 
Warner  Bros.  **** 
Patrick  The  Great  —  A  lively,  enter- 
taining musical  about  show  business. 
Donald  O  Connor,  Peggy  Ryan,  Don- 
ald Cook  and  Frances  Dee  are  all 
most  enjoyable.  Recommended.  Uni- 
versal. 

Roughly  Speaking  —  Louise  Randall 
Pierson  s  autobiography  in  a  nostalgic 
and  effective  Hollywood  treatment. 
Rosalind  Russell  and  Jack  Carson  are 
splendid.  Donald  Woods,  Robert  Hut- 
ton.  Alan  Hale,  others.  Warner  Bros. 

Rough.  Tough  and  Ready  —  Remini- 
scent of  the  old  Captain  Flagg-Sergeant 
Quirt  pictures  (W^naf  Price  Glory,  The 
Cockeyed  World) .  Concerns  two 
feudin  ,  sea  divin  pals  who  have 
trouble  with  their  gals  and  diving  suits. 
Chester  Morris  and  Victor  McLaglen 
are  great.  With  Jean  Rogers.  RKO.  ** 
Salty  O'Rourke  —  Combines  gang- 
sters and  horse  racing  in  a  swift-moving 
picture.  Alan  Ladd,  Gail  Russell, 
Stanley  Clements  and  Bruce  Cabot. 
Paramount.  *** 

Sudan  —  Makin  whoopee  with  Maria 
Montez.  Jon  Hall  and  Turhan  Bey. 
The  story  is  old,  the  setting  new.  Uni- 
versal. 

Strange  Illusion  —  A  young  man 
dreams  that  his  father  s  recent  death 
was  not  an  accident,  but  murder.  One 
local  critic  drew  an  analogy  between 
this  theme  and  that  of  Hamlet.  An 
above  average  "B"  him  with  W  arren 
William,  James  Lvdon  and  Sallv 
Eilers.  PRC.  *** 

Tarzan  and  the  Amazons  —  Or  "You 
Can't  Keep  a  Good  Man  Down. 
Johnny  Weissmuller  still  beating  his 
chest  for  Brenda  Joyce.  Johnny  Shef- 
field and  Cheeta.  RKO.  * 
The  Unseen  —  A  moderately  suspense- 
ful  mystery,  in  which  atmosphere  is  all- 
important.  Joel  McCrea,  Gail  Russell 
and  Herbert  Marshall.  Paramount.  ** 
This  Man's  Navy  —  Wally  Beery,  hav- 
ing exhaused  the  other  branches  of  the 
armed  forces,  now  concentrates  on  the 
Navy.  James  Gleason.  Tom  Drake  and 
others  help  him  do  so.  MGM.  ** 
Tomorrow  —  The  World!  —  A  nice 
American  family  is  somewhat  upset 
when  their  little  refugee  guest  turns  out 
to  be  a  full-blooded  Nazi.  Skippv 
Homeier  repeats  his  stage  role  and  is 
excellent,  as  are  Fredric  March.  Joan 
Carroll.  Betty  Field  and  Agnes  Moore- 
head.  Lester  Cowan— U.A.  *** 
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Ararat.  71  Broadway  (Dev.  8875).  Specializes 
in  Sliish  Kebab  (lamb  broiled  on  skewers), 
also  chicken  and  duck.  Open  daily  1 1  a.m.  to 
to  p.m. 

Restaurant  Du-Barry.  at  159  Newbury  Street, 
specializes  in  cuisine  francaise.  Closed  Sundays. 

(Com.  8280). 

The  Vikinc.  442  Stuart  St.  (Ken.  8333).  Smor- 
gasbord served  witb  table  d  hote  dinners  or 
luncheons.  A  place  to  eat  in  Copley  Square  dis- 
trict. Features  an  attractive  lounge  bar. 

Freda's  Capri  Restaurant.  175  Hanover  Street 
(Laf.  8000).  In  the  heart  of  historic  Boston, 
where  good  food,  service  and  atmosphere  reign. 
Specializing  in  ravioli  and  spaghetti.  Dancing. 
Open  4  p.m.  to  1  a.m.,  including  Sundays. 

Ola.  14  Carver  Street  (Dev.  6816)  Norwegian 
restaurant  with  smorgasbord  the  chief  attrac- 
tion. 

Sea  $eed 

Pieroni's  Sea  Grills.  603  Washington  St., 
(Han.  8287).  13  Stuart  St.  (Han.  4215), 
and  7  Park  St.  (Han.  1100).  Specialists  in  fine 
sea  foods  prepared  by  expert  chefs. 

Atlantic  Lobster  House.  42  and  46  Warren 
Ave.  (Cha.  0820).  Known  from  coast  to  coast 
for  lobs  ter  and  sea  food.  Located  near  the  North 
Station. 

Durcin-Park.  30  North  Market  Street  (Cap 
2038).  Nationally  famous  dining  rooms.  Good 
substantial  food  served  the  way  you  like  it. 
Located  in  the  heart  of  Boston  s  market  district, 
and  plenty  of  market  men  eat  here.  too. 

Union  Oyster  House,  original  at  41  Union  St., 
not  far  from  Faneuil  Hall  (Cap.  2750); 
branches.  143  Stuart  St.  (Lib.  9091),  122 
Canal  St.  (Laf.  6329).  Noled  especially  for 
steaks,  lobsters,  shore  dinners. 

Sine  froed 

Braemore  Hotel,  Commonwealth  Ave.  at  Ken- 
more  Sta.  (Ken.  4600).  Leisurely  dining,  good 
food,  not  too  expensive.  American  cuisine. 

Boraschi  Cafe,  21  Corning  Street.  (Lib.  9744). 
This  restaurant  of  the  old  school  and  grotto 
is  noted  for  fine  Italian  foods  and  rare  wines. 
Favorite  of  theatrical  people.  Near  the  "Met." 

Colony  Room,  Hotel  Bellevue.  on  Beacon  Hill 

near  Park  Street.  (Cap.  2900).  Bostons  newest 
price  restaurant.  Fine  food,  nicely  served. 
Breakfast,  luncheon,  dinner,  including  Sundays. 

Dinty  Moore's,  611  (rear)  Washington  Street. 
(Hub.  9040).  In  an  alley  off  Avery  Street,  be- 
hind the  Tremont  Theatre  in  the  heart  .of  down- 
town Boston.  Open  daily  except  Sunday  for 
luncheon  and  dinner.  Food  of  the  quality  kind. 
Go  early  if  you  want  a  steak. 

Gardner  Grill,  Mass.  Avenue  at  Norway  Street. 
(Com.  3110).  Here  s  a  place  to  dine  if  you 
want  a  friendly  spot  where  (he  emphasis  is  on 
food  and  service. 

Hi-Hat.  Columbus  at  Mass.  (Ken.  0550).  Bar- 
becued chicken  dinners.  Dancing.  Luncheon,  din- 
ner and  supper.  Open  till  3  a.m. 

Kenmore  Hotel.  490  Commonwealth  Ave.  at 
Kenniore  Square  (Ken.  2770)  offers  food  and 
the  best  wines  and  liquors.  Notable  at  this 
"Rendezvous  of  Cafe  Society"  is  the  versatility 
of  the  chef.  Almost  any  special  dish  you  name 
will  be  served. 


Locke  Ober  Co.,  3  Winter  Place  (Lib.  1340). 
Patronized  by  lovers  of  fine  food  that's  pre- 
pared by  chefs  who  know  their  business. 

Myles  Standish  Hotel.  Beacon  Street  at  Ken- 
more  Square.  (Com.  4500)  carries  on  the  tradi- 
tion of  fine  old  New  England  Cooking  in  the 
English  Dining  Room.  Here  you  II  find  favorite 
Boston   dishes   prepared  and  served. 
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Revere  Room.  Parker  House,  Tremont  at  School 

Streets  (Cap.  8600).  A  popular  price  restau- 
rant serving  world  famous  Parker  House  food. 
One  of  Boston  s  showplace  restaurants.  Open 
for  breakfast,  luncheon  and  dinner  except  Sun- 
days. 

Ritz-Carlton  Hotel,  15  Arlington  Street.  (Ken. 
5700)    Excellent   food   with   good  service. 

Sheraton  Hotel.  91  Bay  State  Road  (Ken 
2960).  Outstanding  food  in  surroundings  that 
are  sure  to  please  the  most  discriminating  diners- 
out. 

Town  House.  100  Warrenton  St..  near  Plymouth 
Theatre  (Hub.  0930).  Daily  except  Sunday. 
11  a.m.-l  a.m.  Luncheon,  dinner,  supper  in  a 
subdued  atmosphere. 

Hotel  Vendome.  Commonwealth  Ave.  (Com 
4700)  maintains  n  high  standard  of  cuisine  and 
service.  You  II  appreciate  the  surroundings  and 
food  in  both  the  Cafe  Vendome  or  the  Fife  & 
Drum  Room.  The  latter  is  a  supper  room. 

Ye  Chicken  House.  Eliot  Street,  between  Tre- 
mont and  Carver  (Dev.  7147).  Specializing  in 
chicken  cooked  in  every  one  of  the  most  popular 
styles.  A  good  place  to  take  the  family. 

CtUextainment 

Hotel  Avery.  Washington  Street  at  Avery  (Han 
1200)  offers  continuous  entertainment  along  with 
a  nicely  varied  menu.  Its  central  location  makes 
it  popular  with  downtown  visitors. 

Circus  Room.  Hotel  Bradford.  275  Tremont 
Street.  (Han.  1400).  One  of  the  most  unusual 
fun  rooms  in  America,  featuring  a  midway,  s 
side  show,  and  a  long  drum  bar. 

Copley  Plaza  Oval  Room,  (Ken.  5600)  top 
food  and  entertainment  add  up  to  a  thoroughly 
enjoyable  evening.  No  food  is  served  during  the 
shows,  so  plan  accordingly.  Hotel  has  three 
other  fine  rooms  and  grills  where  the  same  food 
is  served.  Si  cover  charge  after  10  p.m. 

Hotel  Essex,  just  a  step  from  the  South  Station. 
(Hub.  1600)  is  a  place  to  enjoy  entertainment 
while  dining.  Dinners  are  moderately  priced. 
No  cover  or  minimum  at  any  time. 

Latin  0*-'arter.  46  Winchester  St.  (Hub.  1920). 
Open  daily  and  Sunday.  Good  food,  floor  shows 
Evening  s  entertainment  in  nice  surroundings. 

Hottl  Lenox.  Fxcler  and  Boylston  Sts  (Ken 

5300).    Dining   and  dancing   in   the  V-Room 

BoI>  Hardy  s  hand  provides  music.  Pleasant 
surroundings. 

Mavfair.  54  Broadway  (Lib.  0700).  is  a  smart 
intimate  club  with  an  excellent  kitchen. 

Music  Box.  in  the  Copley  Square  Hotel  at  47 
Huntington  Ave.  (Ken.  9000)  has  a  supper 
room  that  provides  food  in  intimate  surround- 
ings. Continuous  entertainment  featured  is  seen 
in  supper  room  loo. 

Satire  Room.  Fensgate  Hotel.  534  Beacon  Street 
(Ken.  4460).  Food  is  excellent  although  ex- 
pensive, and  the  intimate  size  of  the  room  is 
definitely  on  the  exclusive  side.  $2  minimum 
charge  at  all  times. 

Statler  Terrace  Room.  Hotel  Statler.  Park  Sq 
(Han  2000).  Fine  food  and  dance  music.  Fa- 
mous name  entertainment  the  policy  here.  Si 
cover  charge  after  9  p.m.  Lounge  Bar  for 
cocktails.  Cafe  Rouge  and  English  Lunch 
Room  for  breakfast,  luncheon  and  dinner 
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Art  and  Science 

l  oco  Museum,  cor.  Broadway  and  Quincy  St., 
Cambridge.  Ancient  art;  Oriental  sculpture, 
bronzes,  pottery,  jades!  Romanesque  sculpture; 
Italian.  Spanish.  Flemish  painting.  French  nine- 
teenth century  painting;  English  and  American 
painting;  drawings;  prints;  Pre-Columbian  art: 
special  exhibitions.  Open  week-days  9-5;  Sun- 
days 2-5,  gallery  talk  at  3  o'clock;  closed  legal 
holidays. 

Gardner  Museum,  Worthington  Street  and  Fen- 
way. Italian  and  Dutch  Masters.  Open  Tuesday. 
Thursday,  and  Saturday,  10  to  4;  Sunday,  1-4. 

Peabody  Museum.  Harvard 
University,  Cambridge.  Arch- 
aeological collections.  Week- 
days. 9-4:30;  Sunday  and 
holidays,  1-4:50. 

Institute  of  Modern  Art.  138 
Newbury  Street.  Contemporary 
art  in  all  fields,  including  paint- 
ing, sculpture,  prints,  architec- 
ture, industrial  arts.  Tues.-Fri., 
1 1-6.  Sat.,  1-6.  Sun.,  2-6. 
Closed  Mon. 

Robert  C.  Vose  Galleries, 
559  Boylstbn  Street.  Contem- 
porary and  old  masters.  Week- 
days, 9-6:30.  Closed  Sundays. 

Natural  History,  corner  Berkeley  and  Boylston 
Streets.  Notable  collection  of  birds,  eggs,  stuffed 
animals,  fauna,  shells,  botannical  specimens. 
Weekdays,  9-4:30;  Sunday,  1-4:30. 

University  Museum,  Divinity  Avenue.  Harvard 
University.  World-famous  glass  flowers,  forest 
models,  birds,  and  other  rare  collections.  Week- 
days. 9-4:30;  Sundays.  1-4:30. 

Otis  House.  Cambridge  and  Lynde  Sts.,  Harrison 
Gray  Otis  House  for  Preservation  of  N.  E. 
Antiquities:  exhibits  periods  furnishings.  Week- 
days. 9-4:45;  Saturday,  9-12:45.  Admission 
25  cents. 

Semitic  Museum,  Divinity  Avenue.  Cambridge. 
History  and  arts  of  Arabs.  Aramaeans,  Assyri- 
ans, Babylonians,  Hebrews  and  Phoenicians. 
Oldest  known  map  in  the  world.  Weekdays. 
9-5;  Sunday,  1-4:30. 

The  Jewish  Museum,  an  intimate  institution,  its 
collections  featuring  ceremonial  objects,  etch- 
ings and  books.  Open  Sunday  mornings  from 
10:30  A.M.  to  1  P.M..  and  Monday  evenings 
from  8  o'clock.  122  Elm  Hill  Avenue,  Roxbury, 
(near  Seaver  Street.) 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  Huntington  Ave.  at 
Fenway.  Important  collections  of  Egyptian, 
Greek,  Roman  and  Near  Eastern  art,  also  of 
Indian,  Chinese,  and  Japanese  art;  paintings  of 
Europe  and  America.  Prints  of  outstanding  rank; 
period  rooms;  decorative  and  minor  arts,  includ- 
ing silver,  tapestries,  embroideries  and  por- 
celains. The  Elizabeth  Day  McCormick  Collec- 
tion of  costumes  and  embroideries.  9-5  week- 
days except  Monday;  Sunday,  2-6. 

Boston  Public  Library,  Copley  Square,  Boston. 
The  Albert  H.  Wiggin  Collection  of  Prints 
and  Drawings.  Monthly  Exhibitions  in  the 
Wiggin  Gallery,  3rd  floor.  Study  room  open 
weekdays  9-6.  Gallery  open  Monday  through 
Friday,  9  a.m. — 9  p.m.,  Saturdays,  9  a.m.— 
f>  p  m.,  Sundays,  2  p.m. — 9  p.m. 


Sight  Seeing 

Easy  to  reach  by  subway,  street  car,  bus,  on  foot, 
or  via  Gray  Line  at  Statler  Hotel. 

Boston  Common,  between  Charles  and  Tremont 
Streets.  Monuments,  commemorative  tablets.  Sol- 


diers and  Sailors  recreations.  Across  Charles  is 
Boston    Public    Garden    with    swan    boats  in 

season. 

Boston  Massacre,  State  Street  at  Congress  St. 
I  irst  blood  of  Revolution  shed  here  on  March 
5,  1770.  Site  marked  by  circle  on  pavement  and 
tablet  on  nearby  building. 

Boston  Tea  Party,  Atlantic  Avenue  at  Pearl 
Street.  Famous  site  marked  by  tablet. 

Copp  s  Hill  Burial  Ground,  Hull  Street.  To  be 
found  here  is  tomb  of  Edmund  Hartt,  builder  of 
Old  Ironsides  ,  Robert  Newman,  famous  pa- 
triot who  displayed  signal  lanterns  in  tower  of 
"Old  North"  Church. 

Custom  House,  State  Street. 
Prominent  city  landmark,  404 
feet  high.  Observation  towers 
reached  via  special  elevator. 

Faneuil  Hall,  Faneuil  Hall 
Square.  Given  by  Peter  Fan- 
euil as  Town  Hall  for  Boston. 
Here  was  center  of  Revolu- 
tionary activities  in  Boston  and 
colonies.  Weekdays,  9-6. 

Franklin's  Birthplace,  17 
Milk  Street.  Site  marked  by 
tablet. 

Granary  Burial  Ground,  Tre- 
mont Street  near  Park  Street 
Church.  Such  historic  names  as  Peter  Faneuil, 
Paul    Revere,    and    Boston    Massacre  victims 
buried  here. 

Bunker  Hill  Monument.  Charlestown,  221  foot 
granite  monument  erected  on  hill  site  or  Bunker 
Hill  battle.  Daily.  9-4.  Admission  10c. 

King  s  Chapel,  corner  Tremont  and  School  Sts. 
The  British  worshipped  here  during  the  Siege. 
Was  first  Unitarian  Church  in  the  U.  S.  in 
1785.  Daily.  9-4. 

"Old  North"  Church.  Salem  Street.  The  old- 
est church  in  Boston.  Signal  lanterns  of  Paul 
Revere  displayed  from  this  steeple  on  April  18. 
1775,  warning  country  the  British  troops  were 
coming.  Daily,  9-3. 

Old  South  Meeting  House.  Washington  Street 
near  School  Street.  Boston  citizens  gathered  here 
to  protest  British  custom  of  forcing  men  to  join 
English  Navy.  Used  as  riding  school  by  British 
during  Siege  of  Boston.  Daily.  10-4.  Admission 
25c. 

Old  State  House.  Washington  Street  at  head 
of  State  Street.  Site  of  first  Town  House,  whip- 
ping post,  stocks.  Homes  of  Bostonian  Society, 
famed  for  collection  of  ship  models  and  relics. 
Open  daily. 

Park  Street  Church,  Tremont  and  Park  Streets. 
Built  in  1810  on  site  of  Granary.  Gunpowder 
stored  in  basement  during  War  of  1812  resulted 
in  title  of  Brimstone  Corner  for  spot.  Here 
'  America"  was  first  sung  publicly  July  4,  1831. 

Paul  Revere  House,  19  and  21  North  Square. 
Oldest  frame  building  in  city  of  Boston,  with 
many  Revere  relics.  Daily,  10-4.  Admission  25c. 

Paul  Revere  Statue.  Paul  Revere  Mall,  Hano- 
ver Street.  Cyrus  Dallin's  masterpiece  in  opinion 
of  critics.  Equestrian  statue  of  Paul  Revere. 

State  House.  Beacon  Street  and  Park  Street. 
Designed  by  Bulhnch.  With  statuary  and  his- 
torical relics,  including  celebrated  Codfish  em- 
blem in  House  of  Representatives.  Original 
manuscript— "History  of  Plymouth  Plantation" 
by  Bradford,  located  in  library.  Open  9-5. 


-It's  your  famous 

Gingerbread 

Mrs.  Washington.- 


But  now  you  just  add  water  to 
DROMEDARY  GINGERBREAD  MIX! 


CHOCOLATE  MARSHMAL10W  GINGERBREAD 

Such  lusciousness !  Such  flavor! 
It's  Mary  Washington's  own  recipe. 
Bake  gingerbread  as  usual.  When 
done,  add  marshmallows ;  brown  in 
oven.  Then  pour  on  melted  semi- 
sweet  chocolate.  Serve  warm.  Await 
applause. 


Prize  recipe!  Add 
V2  cup  water  to 
Mix.  Spread  half 
the  batter  thinly 
in  baking  pan. 
Cover  with  chop- 
ped cooked  prunes 
(1  cup).  Top  with 
remaining  batter. 
Bake  25  minutes, 
350°.  Cool;  cut  in 
strips.  Ambrosia! 


Superb  Dromedary 
actually  costs  less 
than  home -mixed! 
Shortages  occasion- 
ally ?  Do  try  again! 


DROMEDARY 

GINGERBREAD  MIX 


Logan  International  Airport  has  be- 
come a  mighty  busy  place.  What  with 
the  addition  of  service  by  United  Air 
Lines  and  TWA  and  expanded  service 
by  Northeast  Airlines,  there  are  102 
flights  in  and  out  of  Boston  each  day. 

For  the  convenience  of  those  who  are 
doing  more  and  more  travelling  by  air, 
The  Bostonian  offers  a  schedule  of 
flights  out  of  Logan  Airport. 

American  Airlines  :  Now  provides 
25  trips  daily  each  way  between  Boston 
and  New  York.  Convenient  schedules 
for  those  who  must  travel  include  17 
departures  daily,  every  hour  on  the 
hour,  from  7  A.M.  through  11  P.M., 
from   New  York  and   from  Boston. 

For  Washington,  planes  depart  at 


row  to  get  to  ROCKingham 

BOSTON  &  MAINE  TRAINS 
TO  LAWRENCE 


10:15  A.M. 
11:00  A.M. 


12:30  P.M. 
1:15  P.M. 


EASTERN  MASS.  BUSSES 
TO  LAWRENCE 

Lv.  Everett  Station,  25  past 
the  hour  every  hour 


B.  &  M.  BUSSES  LV.  PARK  SQ. 
AT  11:30  A.  M.  FOR  SALEM,  N.  H. 

FROM  LAWRENCE,  Hudson  Bus  Line 
runs  frequent  service  to  Salem,  N.  H. 


8 RACES  DAILY  POST  A  .\ C  _  w,  _ 

Rain  or  Shine  TIME    '  ■  ■  *  Ew-T- 

Doily  Double  Window  Closes  2:00  E.W.T. 

CAa  Admission  CI  AA  Admission  Tax 
3Uw  to  Grandstand  »  I -WW  to  Clubhouse  Inc. 

No  Minors  Admitted 


AD  NO.  10 


5:25  A.M..  7  A.M.,  8  A.M.,  10  A.M., 
10:25  A.M.,  12  noon,  1  P.M.,  2:55 
P.M.,  3  P.M..  4  P.M.,  5  P.M.,  6  P.M.. 
7:05  P.M.,  8  P.M.,  8:25  P.M.,  9  P.M.. 
10  P.M.,  and  11  P.M. 

Boston  and  New  York  to  Buffalo, 
Cleveland,  Detroit  and  Chicago :  5  :25 
A.M.,  7  A.M.,  9  A.M.,  10  A.M.,  10:25 
A.M.,  12  noon.  1  P.M.,  2  P.M.,  2:55 
P.M.,  7  P.M.,  7:05  P.M.,  8:25  P.M. 
and  11:40  P.M. 

Boston,  New  York  and  Washington 
to  Dayton,  Louisville,  Nashville  and 
Memphis:  1  P.M.  and  5  :25  A.M. 


Boston,  New  York  and  Washington 
to  Cincinnati  and  Chicago:  5:25  A.M., 
10:25  A.M.  and  1  P.M. 

Boston,  Providence  and  Hartford  to 
Cleveland:  5:25  A.M.,  10:25  A.M., 

2  P.M.,  3  P.M..  4  P.M.,  7  P.M.,  8:25 
P.M.  and  9  P.M. 

Boston,  New  York,  Buffalo  and  De- 
troit to  Minneapolis  and  the  Pacific 
Northwest:  5:25  A.M.,  7  A.M.,  10:25 
A.M.,  12  noon,  2  P.M.,  2:55  P.M., 
8  P.M.  and  1  1  :40  P.M. 

lioston,  Providence  and  Hartford  to 
Pittsburgh  and  Columbus :  5  :25  A.M., 
7  A.M.,  8  A.M.,  11  A.M.,  2  P.M., 

3  P.M.,  6  P.M.,  7:05  P.M.,  9  P.M. 
and  11  :40  P.M. 

Boston  to  Montreal:  9:45  A.M.  and 
Detroit  to  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City, 
Tulsa  and  Oklahoma  City:  7  A.M., 
10:25  A.M.,  12  noon,  2  P.M.,  2:55 
P.M.  and  11  :40  P.M. 

Boston,  New  York,  Washington  and 
Nashville  to   Mexico:   12  noon  and 

4  P.M. 

*       *  * 

Eastern  Air  Lines:  Also  operates 
a  great  many  daily  flights  out  of  Bos- 
ton. Boston-New  York-Jacksonville- 
Miami:  8:55  A.M..  10:55  A.M.  and 
12:25  P.M. 

Boston-New  York-Atlanta-New  Or- 
leans-Houston-San Antonio-Browns- 


viile-Mexico:  10:55  A.M.,  5:25  P.M. 
and  8:35  P.M. 

Boston  -  New  York  -  Washington  -  St. 
Louis:  9:25  P.M. 

Boston  -  New  York  -  Atlanta  -  Tampa  - 
Miami:  10:55  A.M.,  5:25  P.M.  and 
8:35  P.M. 

Boston-New  York-Washing:on-Ral- 
eigh-Durham:  8:55  A.M.,  10:55  A.M., 
12  :55  P.M.,  5  :25  P.M.,  8  :35  P.M.  and 
9:25  P.M. 

Northeast  Airlines:  New  Eng- 
land's own  airline,  which  has  operated 
from  Boston  to  Maine,  Vermont  and 
Eastern  Canada,  has  now  added  a  New 
York  schedule  to  their  flights.  Planes 
make  9  daily  round-trip  flights  and 
leave  Boston  and  New  York  on  the  hour 
every  even  hour,  at  8  A.M..  10  A.M., 
i  I  noon,  2  P.M.,  4  P.M.,  6  P.M.,  S 
P.M.,  and  10  P.M.  The  one  exception 
to  the  even  hour  rule  is  the  flight  out 
of  Boston  at  11  P.M.  From  New  York, 
the  even  hour  is  observed,  with  the  last 
flight  leaving  at  12  midnight. 

To  Maine  and  Eastern  Canada, 
nights  leave  daily  at  8:30  A.M.,  11  :30 
A.M..  3:45  P.M.  and  9:30  P.M.  Stops 
include  Portland.  Augusta,  Bangor, 
Houston,  Presque  Isle  and  Moncton. 

Boston  to  Montreal:  9:45  A.M.  and 
5  P.M.  Stops  include  Concord.  B^rre- 
Mon'.pelier  and  Burlington 

Connections  with  other  airlines  may 
be  made  for  Washington,  Norfolk,  At- 
lanta, Jacksonville,  Tampa.  Miami, 
a>u  Orleans.  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland, 
Detroit  and  Chicago:  also  Charlotte- 
town,  Halifax,  Sydney.  Ottawa.  Que- 
bec and  St.  Johns,  Newfoundland. 
*       *  * 

United  Air  Lines  :  Will  take  you  to 
all  [mints  west  via  their  own  and  con- 
necting services. 

The  plane  leaving  at  5:25  A.M.  will 
take  you  to  New  York,  Akron,  Can- 
ton. Cleveland.  Detroit,  South  Bend 
and  Chicago,  and  on  to  Des  Moines, 
Omaha,  Denver.  Salt  Lake  City  and 
Los  Angeles. 

Other  flights  covering  this  same 
route  leave  at  9:55  A.M.,  2  P.M..  3 
P.M..  4  P.M.,  6  P.M..  7  P.M..  9:45 
P.M..  11  P.M..  and  11  :40  P.M. 

All  schedules  are  subject  to  change 
without  notice,  so  it  would  be  best  to 
check  with  the  airlines  before  making 
any  definite  plans. 
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Glamor  Department 

Some  little  prankster — or  pranksters — 
must  have  decided  that  the  ladies  who 
adorn  the  steps  of  the  Public  Library 
need  glamor  as  well  as  culture. 

And  what  makes  a  woman  feel  more 
glamorous  than  a  pedicure?  That's  just 
what  these  ladies  acquired.  One  morn- 
ing, we  were  informed  that  the  statues 
were  keeping  their  vigil  as  usual,  but 
that  their  toenails  were  now  bright  red. 

Just  to  make  sure  that  this  was  so, 
we  wandered  over  to  check  for  our- 
selves. Every  last  word  of  the  story  is 
true.  Last  time  we  looked,  the  cos- 
metics had  not  disappeared.  Look  for 
yourself. 

As  a  last  note,  we  looked  at  their 
fingernails  too.  Out  of  the  twenty  as- 
sorted digital  appurtenances,  five  were 
covered  with  red. 

Maybe  the  beauticians  ran  out  of 
polish  ? 

"Pigs  is  Pigs" 

When  more  guinea  pigs  are  produced. 
Bill  Thompson,  of  the  Yankee  Net- 
work Production  Department  will  pro- 
duce 'em.  He  started  with  ten  at  3 
P.  M.  of  a  Friday  afternoon  and  ended 
up  with  3,000  squealing  pigs ! 

•Impossible?  Well,  not  exactly.  Bill 
is  the  director  of  "The  Yankee  Play- 
ers," New  England  radio's  repertory 
company.  The  short  story  selected  for 
dramatization  for  a  recent  Wednesday 
night  program  was  the  humorous  "Pigs 
is  Pigs,"  by  Ellis  Parker  Butler.  In 
talking  over  the  sound  effects  for  this 


production  with  Dick  Fogarty,  sound 
engineer.  Bill  decided  to  bring  ten  live 
guinea  pigs  to  the  organ  studio  at 
WNA'C  and  record  their  squeals. 

In  the  story,  a  poor  railroad  freight 
office  manager  and  his  wife  are 
stranded  with  two  guinea  pigs  which 
increase  and  multiply  until  they  are 
almost  going  out  of  their  minds  with 
3,000  guinea  pigs. 

So  Bill  had  the  Engineering  Depart- 
ment record  two,  then  three  or  four  and 
then  the  whole  ten.  In  order  to  achieve 
the  realistic  effect  of  3,000  oink  oinks, 
he  had  the  record  of  ten  redubbed  three 
times.  By  so  doing,  he  increased  and 
multiplied  his  ten  live  pigs  into  3,000 
recorded  pigs ! 

Real  ingenuity,  we  calls  it. 

Steady  Traveller 

Still  with  the  Yankee  Network,  where 
the  folks  keep  us  well  informed  on 
what's  going  on  over  there,  we  relay  to 
you  the  weekly  odyssey  of  Ted  Cole. 
Ted  is  called  the  baritone  swoon  king 
of  New  England,  and  he  stars  in  the 
Yankee  Network's  early  morning  show, 
"May  We  Present."  He  travels  almost 
1,000  miles  a  week  from  his  home  in 
Salem  to  Boston  and  to  Army  posts 
and  Navy  bases  in  this  area  entertain- 
ing the  public  and  servicemen  with  the 
latest  song  hits  of  the  day. 

Not  counting  his  extra-curricular 
trips  to  Camp  Edwards,  Cushing  Gen- 
eral Hospital.  Camp  Myles  Standish. 
the  Fargo  Building,  Lovell  General 
Hospital  and   wayside  stations,  Ted 


covers  110  miles  every  day  from  Salem 
tf>  the  studios  at  WNAC. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  aspiring  to 
follow  in  Cole's  footsteps,  here  is  his 
schedule  for  the  day  : 

He  crawls  out  of  bed  at  6  A.  M.  after 
less  than  four  hours'  sleep,  has  a  quick 
breakfast,  drives  to  the  Salem  station 
in  time  to  catch  the  7  o'clock  train  for 
Boston.    He  arrives  at  the  station  at 

8  A.  M.  for  a  quick  rehearsal.  From 
8:15  to  8:30  he's  on  the  air. 

After  some  doughnuts  and  coffee, 
Ted  is  on  deck  again  to  rehearse  for 
the  next  day's  show.  Then  he's  off  for 
Salem  or  one  of  the  Army  camps  or 
hospitals. 

Comes  8  P.  M.  and  Ted  is  headed  for 
Boston  again,  this  time  for  Blinstrub's. 
where  he  is  headline  romantic  baritone 
in  the  floor  show  at  the  Village  from 

9  to  1  A.  M.  After  singing  encore  after 
encore,  it  is  a  tired  Teddie  who  arrives 
home  in  Salem  at  1  :45  A.  M.  Sawing 
wood  peacefully  by  2:15  A.  M.  or  so. 
Ted  Cole  has  indeed  had  a  busy  day. 

Any  supermen  or  women  around  who 
think  they'd  like  to  try  that  pace? 

Pottery  and  Such 

A  friend  of  ours  who  has  a  lovely 
home  told  about  a  week-end  guest  who 
visited  there  and  took  an  interest  in 
the  furnishings. 

In  the  house  is  a  pair  of  lamps  on  end 
tables,  one  bearing  the  figure  of  a  boy 
and  the  other  the  figure  of  a  girl.  Guest 
walked  over  to  the  table  on  which  the 
girl  lamp  was  reposing,  admired  it  and 
asked  "What's  this?" 
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"Why,  that's  Magelica,"  lier  host 
told  her. 

Then,  moving  over  to  the  boy  figure, 
guest  turned  around  and  asked  "And 
what's  his  name  ?" 

Life  in  the  Navy 

A  sailor  on  leave,  who  was  slightly 
under  the  influence,  walked  into  a  cafe- 
teria to  get  some  sustenance.  Taking  a 
tray,  he  stood  in  line,  and  when  his 
turn  came,  ordered  two  helpings  of 
beans,  paid  his  check,  walked  over  to 
a  table,  and  sat  down. 

The  eatery  was  rather  crowded  at 
the  time  and  right  behind  him  came  a 
young  lady.  Looking  at  his  tray  heaped 
with  two  portions,  she  assumed  that  he 
was  waiting  for  someone  and  went  in 
quest  of  another  seat. "Not  far  behind 
her  was  an  elderly  gentleman.  He  too 
saw  the  two  portions,  but  decided  to 
find  out  if  the  other  seat  was  taken 
anyway.  When  the  sailor  said  it  wasn't 
he  sat  down  and  proceeded  to  make 
conversation. 

"You  must  be  hungry,"  he  said,  "get- 
ting two  portions.  And  they're  both 
beans.  You  must  be  very  fond  of  beans. 
I  guess  you  don't  get  any  of  them  when 


'You  heard  what  I  said  —  Parcel  Post!" 

you're  away  from  home."  And  on  and 
on. 

When  the  gentleman  paused,  evi- 
dently expecting  an  answer,  the  sailor 
looked  at  him  in  sheer  disgust. 

"We  don't  get  anything  but  beans  in 
the  Navy,  and  I  hate  them.  I  can't 
stand  the  sight  of  them." 

With  that,  the  sailor  got  up.  leaving 
his  meal  untouched,  and  walked  out  of 
the  cafeteria. 

And  he  never  was  seen  again. 

Robbery 

We  sympathize  with  the  victims  of 
the  most  pernicious  form  of  robbery, 
attuned  as  it  is  to  modern  times.  Here 
are  just  two  examples  of  recent  thefts, 
which  make  one  chuckle  nonetheless. 

The  proprietor  of  a  restaurant  was 
011  his  way  home  from  the  market,  rid- 
ing in  a  taxi  cab.  He'd  been  very  suc- 
cessful and  obtained  thirty  pounds  of 
beef.  But,  on  the  way.  he  happened  to 
see  a  sign  announcing  a  sale  of  cab- 
bage at  very  low  prices.  Halting  the 
cab,  he  got  out  to  make  a  purchase. 

When  lit"  returned,  gone  was  the 
conveyance,  and  with  it.  the  beef. 


1 1 1  the  second  robbery,  two  masked 
gunmen  entered  a  restaurant.  Going 
straight  past  the  cash  register,  they 
entered  the  kitchen,  held  up  the  chef, 
and  got  away  with  fourteen  pounds  of 
pork  and  ten  pounds  of  beef. 

Execution 

A  DRIVES  was  recently  brought  into 
court  on  charges  of  speeding.  The  judge 
pronounced  a  sentence  of  a  ten  dollar 
fine  or  ten  days  in  jail. 

The  poor  motorist  was  without  funds 
and  informed  the  court  of  this  fact. 

"Ten  days  in  jail."  said  the  judge. 
"And  the  sentence  will  be  put  in  exe- 
cution immediately." 

On  hearing  these  words,  the  sen- 
tenced man  fainted  dead  away. 

When  he  was  revived,  he  explained 
his  action.  Seems  he  thought  that  he 
was  sroing  to  lose  his  head. 


Book  Xotes 

From  Baltimore  comes  word  to  the 
Asia  Press  that  a  man  and  his  wife 
have  divided  sharply  over  the  question 
who  shall  have  first  possession  of  their 
copy  of  "How  to  Cook  and  Eat  in 
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Chinese,"  by  Buwei  Vang  Chao.  The 
husband  wants  to  read  it  and  the  wife 
wants  to  cook  meals  from  it.  This 
pleases  the  author  and  the  publisher, 
who  intended  the  book  for  both  pur- 
poses. 

At  last  reports,  the  argument  was 
still  unsettled. 

James  D.  Horan's  "Action  Tonight" 
tells  for  the  first  time  the  heroic  role 
of  our  destroyers  in  the  Pacific. 

It  tells  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
feats.  In  the  Solomons,  the  U.S.S. 
O'Bannon's  battles  were  fought  in  the 
old  time  style  with  guns  exploding  at 
point  blank  range  and  ships  exploding 
like  tinder  boxes.  Often  she  was  dam- 
aged, but  never  stopped — and  when 
after  two  years  she  returned  home, 
there  wasn't  a  Purple  Heart  on  board  ! 

Artist  Walter  Steward,  who  did  the 
jacket  for  "A  Girl  to  Come  Home  To," 
a  new  novel  by  Grace  Livingston  Hill, 
which  Lippincott  will  publish  in  Sep- 
tember, has  written  to  ask  for  a  copy  of 
the  jacket  for  the  girl  who  posed  for 
it.  She  wants  to  send  it  to  her  boy 
friend  who  has  been  in  the  South 
Pacific  for  about  three  years  and  hasn't 
seen  any  white  people  except  the  men 
of  his  outfit  for  that  length  of  time. 

When  Brentano's  Bookstore  re- 
opened in  Paris,  after  a  wartime  hiatus 
of  nearly  five  years,  the  first  book  sold, 
to  an  American  sergeant,  was  Tho- 
reau's  "Walden." 

Autograph  Hounds 

Sammy  Kaye  thought  he  had  run  the 
gamut  of  autograph  fans  who  have  re- 
quested him  to  sign  his  name  on  every- 
thing from  handbags  to  raincoats.  But 
last  week,  his  poise  was  shattered  when 
a  young  fan  raised  up  her  foot  with  a 
request  that  the  maestro  sign  his  name 
on  her  bobby  sock !  The  girl  explained 
that  she  intended  to  embroider  it  later. 

Personal  History 

In  a  recent  interview.  Alexander  Kip- 
nis,  the  great  Russian-born  basso,  took 
time  out  to  discuss  his  favorite  Russian 
opera,  "Boris  Godounofif"  and  to  re- 
count some  of  his  favorite  anecdotes. 
Some  of  what  he  said  is  passed  on  to 
you  here. 

"The  first  time  I  ever  heard  "Boris 
Godounofif,'  Kipnis  said,  "was  a  per- 


formance of  the  opera  in  the  original 
version,  but  in  German.  This  particu- 
lar 'Boris'  was  staged  in  Breslau  ;  and 
although  the  singing  in  German  was 
not  too  bad,  it  was  very  badly  acted 
indeed — because  the  singers  were  not 
familiar  with  Russian  history,  and  with 
the  character  of  the  historical  Tsar 
Boris.  I  don't  think  it's  possible  for 
anybody  who  is  not  completely  steeped 
in  both  to  enact  'Boris'  convincingly  ; 
and.  as  you  know,  the  acting  is  ter- 
ribly important  in  this  very  dramatic 
opera." 

Since  the  death  of  the  great  Feodor 
Chaliapin,  who  created  the  title  role  in 
the  Rimsky-Korsakoff  version  of  the 


opera,  Kipnis  has  succeeded  to  his 
mantle  as  the  singer  most  closely  as- 
sociated in  the  public  mind  with  the 
Moussorgsky  masterpiece.  His  brilliant 
performance  in  Victor's  newly  released 
Recordrama  album  of  the  opera  more 
that  justifies  this.  Kipnis  points  out 
that  the  opera,  written  by  a  Russian 
Army  officer,  is  ordinarily  performed 
in  the  revised  version  written  by  Rim- 
sky,  a  Russian  Naval  officer. 

"And,"  adds  the  cordial  Kipnis  with 
a  chuckle,  "if  we'd  have  had  an  air 
corps  in  those  days,  we'd  probably 
have  had  a  third  version  arranged  by 
an  air  corps  officer — Tchaikowsky, 
maybe." 


Kipnis — whose  friends  call  him 
"Sascha,"  the  Russian  diminutive  for 
Alexander — first  heard  Chaliapin  sing 
the  opera  just  twenty-five  seasons  ago, 
when  botli  were  appearing  as  stars  of 
the  Chicago  Opera  Company,  lie  re- 
calls. The  two  famous  Russian  singers 
were  close  personal  friends,  and  used  to 
eat  together  after  performances,  and 
play  poker  together  on  tour. 

"He  was  always  delighted."  Kipnis 
recalls,  in  a  soft-spoken  voice  which 
retains  a  trace  of  Russian  accent,  '"when 
he  won  a  dime  from  me  in  a  poker 
game — and  always  melancholy  when 
he  lost." 

Kipnis  sang  the  title  role  in  "Boris" 
for  the  first  time  several  seasons  later 
at  the  State  Opera  House  in  Berlin. 
As  is  the  custom  when  he  appears  at 
the  Metropolitan  here,  he  sang  the  role 
in  Russian,  while  the  rest  of  the  cast 
sang  in  German.  A  few  of  the  other 
opera  houses  which  have  thrilled  to  the 
rousing  "Coronation  Scene"  and  the 


tragic  "Death  Scene"  in  the  Kipnis  per- 
formance would  include  those  in  Pilzen. 
Czechoslovakia,  the  Hague  in  Holland. 
Bordeaux.  Paris,  Brussels.  Antwerp, 
Buenos  Aires.  Xew  York,  Philadelphia 
and  Chicago.  This  accounting  does  not 
include  productions  of  the  work  in 
Detroit.  Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh  two 
winters  ago  with  a  Russian  opera  com- 
pany, during  which  the  naturalized 
American  basso  discovered  the  talented 
young  Russian  tenor  Ilya  Tamarin, 
who — at  Kipnis'  own  suggestion — now 
makes  his  record  debut  with  his  musical 
mentor  in  the  Victor  album,  which,  in- 
cidentally, is  the  first  recording  in  Rus- 
sian  of  "Boris." 

If  you  ask  the  singer,  the  possessor 
of  one  of  the  deepest  voices  in  the 
world,  to  name  the  most  memorable 
single  performance  of  his  favorite  Rus- 
sian opera  in  the  course  of  his  star- 
studded  career,  he'll  tell  you  about  a 
performance  in  the  Belgian  seaport  city 
of  Ostend.  The  costumes  failed  to  ar- 


rive, but  the  house  had  been  sold  out. 
and  in  accordance  with  theatrical  cus- 
tom, the  show  had  to  go  on.  After  some 
wrangling  with  the  management,  the 
entire  cast  appeared  in  modern  evening 
clothes.  "The  audience  loved  it."  Kip- 
nis says. 

Pozcer  of  Suggestion 

Edythe  Van  Rees  of  the  Van  Rees 
Press,  where  George  Korson's  "At  His 
Side"  was  printed,  became  so  absorbed 
in  this  story  of  the  Red  Cross  overseas 
that  when  she  finished  work  on  the 
book,  she  joined  the  organization  for 
overseas  duty.  Two  of  her  friends,  who 
borrowed  her  copy,  put  down  the  book 
and  hastened  to  the  Red  Cross.  They 
joined  too ! 

Basil  O'Connor,  please  note ! 

Hmc  They're  Made 

We've  heard  many  stories  about  how 
special  effects  for  records  are  created. 
Xote  the  guinea  pig  tale  above.  And 
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'Hubert!  How  many  times  must  I  tell  you  to  let  Daddy  get  out  of  the  way  before  you  conic  down 
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here's  another  one.  Tis  said  that  Fred- 
die Martin's  disc  with  the  King  sis- 
ters singing  "Yah-Ta-Da-Yah-Ta-Da" 
(what  a  title!)  may  become  a  collec- 
tor's item.  Reason  for  this  is  that  it  is 
speeded  up  on  one  spot  so  that  the  vocal 
whirls  into  unintelligible  noise  which  is 
appropriately  fitted  in  with  the  song 
title.  To  achieve  the  noise  effect  on  a 
recording  in  this  manner,  the  lines  are 
first  cut  at  one  speed  and  then  dubbed 
later  at  a  faster  speed.  To  be  under- 
stood, it  must  be  played  at  the  original 
speed  of  33  1/3  r.p.m. 

Anyone  curious  enough  to  do  this  on 
this  particular  record  will  find  out 
what's  being  said.  To  save  you  the 
trouble,  we'll  give  it  to  you  here.  The 
vocal  comes  out,  "Did  you  know  the 
King  Sisters  have  a  dress  shop  in  San 
Fernando  Valley  ?"  "Yeah,  they  have 
the  finest  things !" 

This  is  swell  advertising,  but  how- 
are  they  going  to  get  anything  out  of 
it? 

Titles 

Writers  on  fairly  pedestrian  topics 
make  heroic  efforts  to  compete  with 
current  journalese,  especially  with  re- 
gard to  titles.  Here  are  several  nice 
ones  that  we've  heard  about. 

The  Quarterly  Review  of  Biology 
recently  ran  a  review  of  a  book  called 
"Shelter  Trees  in  War  and  Peace."  Not 
long  ago,  we  were  mildly  startled  to 
hear  about  the  following  title  in  a  medi- 
cal journal :  "Safe  Convoy ;  the  Ex- 
pectant Mother's  Handbook." 

One  that  has  us  permanently  floored 
is  this :  "Crossing  over  in  Spaghetti 
Chromosomes."  This  same  article,  in- 
cidentally, starts  out  with  the  modest 
observation,  "Genetics  is  not  recom- 
mended for  the  dull  student."  We 
agree,  and  retire  hastily  from  the  field. 

By  Popular  Request 

The  cover  on  this  issue  of  the  BOS- 
TONIAN  was  first  printed  in  May. 
1943.  The  swanboat  fishermen  de- 
lighted every  one  and  there  was  much 
favorable  comment  on  it.  Since  it  was 
revived  in  miniature  on  our  anniver- 
sary cover  in  May  of  this  year,  we 
have  received  many  requests  to  reprint 
it  as  it  originally  appeared.  So  here  it 
is  again. 


Cigarette  of  successful   men   and   lovely  women 

I 


"Ike  Ibsulte* 


It  was  not  the  first  time  Sully  had 
stood  trial  for  an  offense  against  the 
state,  but  it  was  the  first  time  he  had 
stood  trial  for  an  offense  of  which  he 
was  innocent. 

Behind  the  gilded  meshes  of  the 
prisoners'  cage  he  sat  with  thin  arms 
folded  across  his  hollow  chest :  Thomas 
Sully,  age  fifty-six,  residence  blank, 
occupation  blank.  No  home,  no  work, 
no  money — nothing.  For  most  of  the 
past  twenty  years  he  had  just  drifted, 
until  at  last  a  vagrant  current  had  car- 
ried him  into  a  criminal  court  to  face 
a  charge  of  wilful  arson. 

The  young  assistant  district  attorney 
rose  and  strode  toward  the  jury.  ''Gen- 
tlemen, I'll  outline  the  facts  in  this  case 
very  briefly — " 

Sully  smiled  a  little,  sure  that  no 
jury  would  convict  him. 

The  attorney  went  on  :  "The  prisoner 
is  what  is  known  as  a  drifter.  He  has 
no  settled  occupation  and  no  desire  to 
work  even  with  jobs  plentiful  and  the 
country  needing  patriotic  workers — " 

Sully  winced.  That  wasn't  the  full 
story.  On  three  occasions  since  the 
outbreak  of  war  he  had  done  his  best 
to  hold  down  a  production  job,  but  had 
lacked  the  stamina  for  it. 

"He  is  here  without  a  lawyer,"  the 
attorney  added,  "and  intends  to  plead 
his  own  case — " 

Sully  met  his  gaze  with  chin  up. 
They  wouldn't  send  him  to  jail,  they 
couldn't !  His  freedom  was  the  one 
thing  he  possessed,  and  he  meant  to 
hold  on  to  it. 

"About  five  o'clock  on  the  afternoon 
of  September  nineteenth,"  continued 
the  attorney,  "the  prisoner  went  to  the 
back  door  of  a  farmhouse  owned  by 
George  Hazel,  in  Beverly,  and  asked 
Mr.  Hazel's  wife  for  something  to 'eat. 
She  ordered  him  away,  and  she  main- 
tains he  threatened  her  vaguely." 

Sully's  lips  curled.  He  had  threatened 
no  one. 

"Some  twenty  minutes  later,  gentle- 
men, Mr.  Hazel's  hired  man  saw  the 
prisoner  come  out  of  the  barn  and 
cross  the  field.  The  hired  man  shouted 
to  him,  but  the  prisoner  didn't  answer. 
Soon  afterward  smoke  was  seen  rising 
from  the  loft.  Mr.  Hazel  telephoned 


the  fire  department,  and  thev  put  the 
fire  out.  The  damage  is  estimated  at 
four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  That's 
the  story  very  briefly.  Xow  the  govern- 
ment is  going  to  contend  that — " 

Again  Sully  met  the  attorney's 
glance  squarely.  He  too  had  once  been 
like  that,  young  and  strong,  a  neat  and 
careful  dresser,  a  man  with  a  job,  with 
a  future  .  .  .  And  now  nothing  .  .  . 
nothing  except  his  freedom,  which  they 
wanted  to  take  from  him.  .  .  . 

The  attorney  summoned  the  wit- 
nesses. There  were  two  of  them,  Mrs. 
Hazel  and  the  hired  man.  Sully  stared 
straight  ahead  while  the  woman  de- 
clared that  the  prisoner  had  used  bad 
language.  That  of  course  was  a  lie. 
She  maintained  that  he  was  smoking 
a  cigarette  at  the  time — also  a  lie.  He 
never  smoked,  his  lungs  would  not  per- 
mit it.  But  at  the  end,  when  the  at- 
torney asked  him  whether  he  wished 
to  question  the  witness,  he  replied, 
"No,  sir."  It  wasn't  necessary.  He 
could  prove  his  innocence. 

The  attorney's  manner  of  question- 
ing the  second  witness  disclosed  his 
line  of  attack  :  the  prisoner,  angry  at 
receiving  nothing  to  eat,  had  gone  into 
the  barn  and  set  fire  to  it  out  of  re- 


venge. "Do  you  want  to  ask  the  wit- 
ness any  questions?"  he  demanded. 

"No,  sir."  Sully  sat  with  arms  still 
crossed,  still  sure  of  himself,  knowing 
that  he  could  give  a  convincing  reason 
for  going  into  the  barn.  He  recalled 
just  what  he  had  done  that  afternoon. 
After  being  refused  a  hand-out.  he  had 
set  off  across  the  field  toward  the  ad- 
joining farm.  In  getting  over  a  fence, 
he  had  torn  his  trousers  on  a  piece  of 
barbed  wire.  No  one  was  in  sight,  and 
he  had  returned  to  the  Hazel  barn. 
There  he  removed  his  trousers  and 
patched  them  with  the  aid  of  needle 
and  thread  and  a  small  pair  of  blunt 
scissors  that  he  always  carried.  The 
patch  he  had  cut  from  the  lining  of 
his  vest.  The  jury  would  have  to  be- 
lieve him  because  .  .  . 

He  was  aware  of  a  sudden  feeling 
of  emptiness  in  the  pit  of  his  stomach. 
He  had  not  reckoned  on  the  natural 
consequences  of  such  testimony !  In 
imagination  he  saw  himself  up  there  on 
the  witness  stand,  the  assistant  district 
attorney  questioning  him  : 

"W  hy  clid  you  go  into  the  barn?" 

"I'd  torn  my  trousers.  I  went  in  there 
to  mend  them." 

"How  did  you  mend  them?" 

"With  a  patch  I  cut  from  the  back 
of  my  vest." 

"Are  those  the  trousers  you  were 
wearing  at  the  time?" 

"Yes.  sir." 

"Okay.  Turn  around  and  bend  over. 
Let  the  jury  see  the  patch." 

The  scene  that  followed  was  pain- 
fully vivid.  Sully  saw  himself  lift  his 
coat  and  bend  over.  He  heard  the  creak 
of  chairs  and  the  titter  of  oppressed 
laughter  all  through  the  crowded  court- 
room. His  face  was  suddenly  hot,  his 
armpits  cold  and  moist.  His  temples 
throbbed,  and  his  finger  tips  dug  deep 
into  the  meagre  flesh  of  his  arms  .  .  . 
Pride  .  .  .  his  pride  ...  he  had  forgotten 
about  that !  .  .  .  a  thing  more  valuable 
even  than  .  .  . 

"The  prisoner  will  now  take  the 
stand." 

Sully  rose  with  hands  firmly  clasped 
behind  his  back.  In  a  voice  that  sounded 
unaccountably  harsh  and  at  the  same 
time  strangely  triumphant  he  addressed 
himself  to  the  bench  :  "I  want  to  change 
my  plea,  your  honor.  I  plead  guilty." 

— Ri  ssell  Gordon  Carter 
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Ml.  MuMxl&U&lf  Qo&i  Mad 


It  was  on  Monday  that  Mr.  Mund- 
crief  decided  to  go  mad.  That  is,  he 
decided  on  Monday  that  he  would  go 
mad  on  Tuesday,  because  he  had  a  lot 
of  things  to  take  care  of  on  Monday. 
The  thought  pleased  Mr.  Mundcrief. 
"I  will  go  mad  tomorrow,"  he  said  to 
himself,  ''and  then  they  will  put  me 
in  an  institution  and  I  will  live  happily 
ever  after."  Mr.  Mundcrief  chuckled; 
the  first  time  that  he  had  chuckled  or, 
indeed,  so  much  as  chortled  in  a  great 
while.  He  wondered  that  he  had  never 
thought  of  going  mad  before,  and  then 
he  stopped  wondering.  He  remembered 
that  he  never  thought  of  anything  when 
he  should :  he  was  always  a  few  paces 
behind  reality.  Mr.  Mundcrief  followed 
reality  like  a  cat  follows  a  fishmonger. 
"I  follow  reality  like  a  cat  follows  a 
fishmonger,"  said  Mr.  Mundcrief  to 
himself.  "I  wish  I  was  a  fishmonger," 
he  said.  "Then  someone  would  follow 
me  for  a  change.  Even  if  it  was  only 
a  cat."  he  added  as  an  afterthought. 

The  short  of  the  whole  thing — the 
nub.  you  might  say — was  that  Mr. 
Mundcrief  was  finding  life  a  little  grey. 
His  adjustment  to  life  had  left  him 
more  or  less  at  the  mercy  of  his  wife. 
Mrs.  Mundcrief,  and  his  two  small 
children.  Samuel  and  Marilyn,  and  his 
baby.  Thomas.  It  wasn't  a  very  happy 
adjustment ;  it  wasn't  happy  at  all. 
Monotony  had  moved  into  his  parlor, 
and  Tedium  shared  his  bedroom.  And 
while  Mr.  Mundcrief  wasn't  perfectly 
certain,  he  had  a  sort  of  sneaking  idea 
that  Boredom  habitated  his  bathroom. 
He  wanted  to  go  and  fling  open  the 
bathroom  door  and  say,  "Get  out  of 
my  bathroom,  Boredom !"  but  he  knew 
it  was  no  use.  He  knew  it  because  he 
had  tried  it,  and  his  wife  had  heard 
him.  She  had  locked  the  liquor  closet 
and  clapped  him  in  bed  with  an  icepack 
and  some  black  coffee.  Mr.  Mundcrief 
didn't  much  like  black  coffee  ;  it  gagged 
him. 

He  had  reached  this  point  in  his 
meditations  when  a  thought  struck  Mr. 
Mundcrief.  Suppose,  pondered  Mr. 
Mundcrief,  just  suppose  I  were  to 
order  Monotony  out  of  the  parlor. 
Would  not  my  wife  think  I  was  mad? 
She'd  be  right,  too,  reasoned  Mr. 
Mundcrief,  and  then  I  could  go  mad 


tonight  rather  than  tomorrow  morning. 
He  concluded  that  the  night  was  the 
time  for  it  anyway.  No  one  went  mad 
in  the  morning ;  they  were  too  busy 
shaving.  It  likewise  occurred  to  Mr. 
Mundcrief  that  going  mad  in  the  eve- 
ning as  he  planned  to  do  would  neces- 
sarily preclude  him  from  having  to  go 
to  the  office  in  the  morning.  Mr.  Mund- 
crief hated  going  to  the  office.  A  lot 
of  people  he  didn't  like  went  there, 
too.  It  was  his  practice,  almost  fort- 
nightly, to  roll  over  in  bed  and  nudge 
his  wife.  "Jane,"  he  would  say,  "put 
this  in  your  pipe  and  smoke  it.  I  am 
not  going  to  the  office  tomorrow."  And 
then  he  would  get  up  in  the  morning 
and  go  to  the  office.  And  all  the  people 
he  didn't  like  would  be  there,  too.  "No 
more,"  said  Mr.  Mundcrief  firmly.  He 
rose  and  walked  into  the  parlor. 
"Monotony,"  he  said  in  resonant,  clear 
tones,  "get  out  of  my  parlor !  I  do  not 
propose  to  tell  you  again.  Mind,  now!" 


He  glanced  covertly  at  his  wife.  "Hi, 
Jane,"  he  said.  "Where  are  you  going?" 

"I  am  going  to  get  you  some  black 
coffee,"  said  his  wife,  starting  for  the 
kitchen.  "Marilyn,  fix  your  father's  bed 
for  him.  And  Samuel — get  some  ice 
from  the  refrigerator  and  fill  the  ice- 
pack. Your  old  man's  boiled  again!" 

Mr.  Mundcrief  sat  in  bed  with  the 
icepack  and  the  black  coffee  and  fumed. 
Why  was  it,  he  asked  himself,  that  his 
wife  had  to  get  everything  wrong?  Why 
couldn't  she  see  that  he  was  going  mad  ; 
why  did  he  always  have  to  be  boiled  ? 
He  was  gagging  on  the  coffee  when 
his  young  son.  Samuel,  came  to  stand 
on  his  threshold.  Samuel  looked  him 
over  pretty  thoroughly. 

"Boiled,  ain'tcha,  Daddy  ?"  said  Sam- 
uel in  his  forthright  way. 

"No,  I  ain't  boiled,"  said  Mr.  Mund- 
crief. 

"Y'are,  too!"  said  Samuel.  "Mommy 
said  you  were.  If  you  ain't  boiled,  why 
are  you  sitting  in  bed  with  an  icepack 
on  your  head  ?" 


STAMPS 


"This  letter's  very  urgent!  Could  you  run  out  and  put  it  in  the  mail  plane/" 
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"It's  restful,"  said  Mr.  Mundcrief 
with  dignity. 

"I  guess  you  need  it,  eh.  Daddy?" 
said  Samuel.  "I  guess  getting  boiled 
takes  a  lot  out  of  a  man,  don't  it. 
Daddy?" 

"If  you  don't  get  out  of  here,"  said 
Mr.  Mundcrief,  "I  will  take  a  lot  out 
of  you!  I  will  scoop  out  your  wretched 
insides !" 

Samuel  looked  unimpressed,  lie 
wasn't  eating  it. 

''Aw,  nerts,  Daddy,"  said  Samuel, 
and  went  into  the  living  room  in  quest 
of  Marilyn,  who  was  two  years  older 
and  whose  opinions  could  he  relied 
upon. 

"The  old  man's  boiled,"  he  confided, 
"but  he  says  he  ain't." 

"Don't  pay  any  'tention  to  what  he 
says,"  said  Marilyn.  "He  always  says 
that  when  he's  boiled — that  he  really 
isn't."  She  thrust  her  head  in  Mr. 
Mundcrief's  room.  "You  drink  that 
coffee !"  she  said  sternly. 

Mr.  Mundcrief  decided  that  he  would 
have  to  put  off  going  mad  until  morn- 
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ing.  He  decided  it  was  the  better  time, 
after  all. 

Over  his  breakfast  egg,  Mr.  Mund- 
crief was  rather  silent.  He  regarded 
with  displeasure  Samuel's  attempts  to 
cam  an  entire  piece  of  toast  into  a 
m  h  that  could  not  quite  accommo- 
date ...  He  glanced  at  his  wife  in  her 
dressing  gown,  and  just  as  quickly 
looked  away.  Marilyn  was  feeding 
Thomas,  rather  inexpertly,  to  his  right. 
Mr.  Mundcrief  rapped  his  knife  on  the 
table  for  attention. 

"My  name  is  Ozymandias,  king  of 
kings,"  he  announced. 

A  period  of  silence  greeted  this  pro- 
nouncement. Samuel  nudged  his 
mother.  "Is  it.  Mommy?"  he  whispered. 

"No,"  >aid  Mrs.  Mundcrief. 

"Didn't  think  so,"  said  Samuel.  He 
went  back  to  his  piece  of  toast. 

"And  just  why  didn't  you  think  so?" 
snapped  Mr.  Mundcrief. 

"Aw,  nerts.  Daddy,"  said  Samuel. 

Mr.  Mundcrief  kept  his  voice  level 
with  a  grave  effort. 

"I  tell  you  I  am  Ozymandias,  king 


of  kings."  he  said.  "Jane,  you've  go: 
to  believe  me.  That's  who  I  am.  and 
that's  that." 

His  wife  went  over  to  the  desk  and 
abstracted  some  documents.  She  handed 
him  one.  It  was  his  birth  certificate. 
She  read  it  out  to  him,  following  the 
words  with  her  index  finger.  "Mortimer 
P.  Mundcrief,"  she  said.  "That's  who 
you  are.  Go  over  it  yourself  if  you 
don't  believe  me." 

Mr.  Mundcrief  took  the  paper  and 
scanned  it  reluctantly. 

"Mmmm.  Yes,"  he  said.  "Yes,  every- 
thing seems  to  be  in  order.  W  ell,  dog- 
gone it,"  he  said,  "are  you  sure  this 
is  authentic?" 

''Quite  sure,"  said  his  wife. 

"W  ell."  said  Mr.  Mundcrief.  "Well, 
all  right,  maybe  it  is.  But  I  could  have 
sworn  I  was  Ozymandias.  king  of 
kings." 

"You  aren't  allowed  to  swear  in 
front  of  Thomas,"  said  Marilyn. 

Mr.  Mundcrief  remembered  with 
chagrin  that  this  was  so.  He  glared  at 
Thomas,  and  thrusting  three  fingers 
in  his  mouth,  screwed  up  his  face. 
"Goor!  W'hoosh!"  said  Mr.  Mundcrief. 
He  picked  up  a  fork  and  began  to 
chew  on  it. 

"Do  it  some  more.  Daddy."  urged 
Samuel.  "Thomas  likes  it.  He's  clap- 
ping his  hands." 

"I  am  not  trying  to  entertain 
Thomas,"  said  Mr.  Mundcrief.  "It  just 
happens  that  1  cannot  help  myself. 
Whoosh!  Graah!"  said  Mr.  Mundcrief. 
He  placed  a  saucer  on  his  head  and 
took  a  bite  of  the  napkin,  frowning  at 
Thomas  who  was  chortling  in  high  glee. 

"That's  nice,  dear."  said  Mrs.  Mund- 
crief, smiling  at  him  endearingly. 
"Thomas  loves  you  to  do  things  like 
that.  See  how  he  smiles." 

Mr.  Mundcrief  saw.  He  would  have 
liked  to  choke  Thomas,  then  and  there. 
Fatheaded  baby!  thought  Mr.  Mund- 
crief: always  putting  the  wrong  con- 
struction on  things!  Just  like  his 
mother.  He  finished  his  breakfast  and 
went  into  the  bathroom.  Samuel 
watched  from  the  door  as  Mr.  Mund- 
crief filled  the  tub  with  water  and  be- 
gan to  push  the  cake  of  Ivory  soap 
about.  "I'm  the  captain  of  this  ship." 
said  Mr.  Mundcrief. 

"Lemme  play,  too."  said  Samuel. 
"I'll  he  the  first  mate." 

"You  will,  like  hell!  Jane!  Look  at 
me!  I'm  the  captain  of  this  ship!" 


"It  ain't  a  very  good  ship.  Daddy," 
advised  Samuel.  "Lemnie  play,  too." 

"Get  away  from  me,"  said  Mr. 
Mundcrief.  "Hoy,  Jane!  Look  at  me!" 

His  wife  looked  at  him  from  the 
doorway. 

"Oh,  that's  nice,"  she  said.  "You're 
playing  hoats  with  Samuel." 

"I  am  not.  Samuel  isn't  in  on  this  at 
all.  It's  just  me." 

"I'm  the  first  mate,"  Samuel  told  his 
mother  proudly.  "Daddy's  the  captain." 
He  thought  on  this.  "I  wanta  be  the 
captain."  he  decided. 

Mr.  Mundcrief  stuck  his  head  in  the 
water  and  blew  bubbles. 

"I'm  a  submarine,"  he  told  his  wife. 

"Here's  a  towel,"  said  Samuel. 
"Look.  Daddy,  I'm  one,' too!" 

Mr.  Mundcrief  walked  into  the  living 
room,  wrapped  in  thought.  He  seated 
himself  on  the  floor  and  began  to  howl 
like  a  banshee.  Mr.  Mundcrief  had 
never  actually  heard  a  banshee  howl, 
but  he  gave  a  pretty  fair  imitation. 
Marilyn  came  bursting  out  of  her  room 
in  a  high  temper. 

"Daddy !"  she  said.  "You  stop  this 
racket,  you  hear !  I  just  put  Caroline  to 
bed  with  the  other  doll,  and  you've 
waked  her  up !  You  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  yourself,  Daddy!  Oooh!" 
she  said.  She  had  noticed  that  Mr. 
Mundcrief  was  busily  cutting  paper 
dolls  with  the  morning  paper.  "Oooh. 
they're  nice !"  she  said.  "Thanks. 
Daddy !  Mommy !  Look  at  the  dolls 
Daddy  cut  out  for  me !" 

"He  did?"  said  Mrs.  Mundcrief, 
surprised. 

"Yeah,  and—" 

"I'm  sitting  on  the  floor,  Jane," 
chimed  in  Mr.  Mundcrief.  "I'm  howl- 
ing like  a  banshee  on  the  floor  and 
cutting  paper  dolls." 

"They're  nice  ones,  too,"  added 
Marilyn. 

"Oh,  how  nice  of  Daddy!"  said  Mrs. 
Mundcrief.  She  beamed  at  her  husband 
and  walked  into  the  kitchen. 

"I  like  them,  Daddy,"  said  Marilyn. 
"You  waked  Caroline  up,  though.  You 
go  in  and  tell  her  you're  sorry." 

"I  will  not,"  said  Mr.  Mundcrief. 

"Daddy!"  Marilyn  fixed  him  with  a 
burning  gaze. 

Mr.  Mundcrief  got  up  and  dusted  his 
trousers.  He  opened  the  door  to  Mari- 
lyn's room,  and  stood  for  a  moment 


looking  down  at  the  two  dolls,  both 
snuggled  up  in  the  miniature  crib.  "I'm 
sorry,  Caroline,"  he  said  in  a  low  voice. 

Once  outside  of  the  house,  Mr. 
Mundcrief  pressed  himself  against  the 
wall  and  waited,  observing  his  sur- 
roundings somewhat  furtively.  Then 
sneaking  back  to  the  door,  he  pushed 
the  doorbell  and  ran  down  the  steps 
into  a  clump  of  bushes,  where  he  con- 
cealed himself  very  nicely  indeed.  He 
could  hear  the  door  open  and  his  wife's 
voice  address  him. 

"Mortimer !" 

"Here  I  am,"  said  Mr.  Mundcrief. 
"I'm  hiding  in  some  bushes." 

"Oh?  Well,  I'm  glad  you  haven't 
gone  to  the  office  yet." 

She  came  down  from  the  porch  and 
peered  in  at  him.  "Here's  a  list  of 
things  for  you  to  get  at  the  grocer's," 
she  said. 

"I'm  a  chipmunk,  Jane,"  said  Mr. 
Mundcrief. 

"And  the  ticket  for  Marilyn's  shoes 
at  the  repair  shop." 

"Jane!"  said  Mr.  Mundcrief  des- 
perately. "I'm  a  chipmunk  !" 

"Don't  forget  the  shoes,"  said  his 
wife.  She  went  into  the  house  and 
closed  the  door. 

Mr.  Mundcrief  sat  there  for  a  mo- 
ment, crushed.  He  stared  at  a  small 
beetle  with  deep  introspection.  Sighing, 
he  crawled  out  and  set  out  for  the 
street.  "Doggone,"  he  muttered,  "it's 
enough  to  drive  a  man  mad." 

Mumbling  discontentedly  to  himself, 
Mr.  Mundcrief  went  down  to  the  office. 

— J.  Edgar  Grove 

MIDDLE-AGED  LADY  TO 
HER  MIRROR 

Mirror,  mirror,  on  the  wall, 
Must  you  be  so  brutal? 
I  cream  and  rouge  but  nonetheless 
My  efforts  all  are  futile. 

I  slap  the  mud  packs  on.  Egad. 
I  cleanse  the  pores  each  morning, 
But  when  into  your  deptlis  I  glance 
My  hopes  all  die  aborning. 

You  don't  encourage  in  the  least 
My  efforts  to  be  youthful; 
O.  mirror,  mirror,  on  the  wall, 
Must  you  be  so  TRUTHFUL? 

— Eileen  M.  Egan 
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"Max,"  as  George  Sanders  so  epi- 
grammatically  puts  it  in  The  Picture  of 
Dorian  Gray,  "is  the  triumph  of  mind 
over  morals."  Dorian  Gray  himself, 
however,  sets  out  to  disprove  that  fact, 
and  by  letting  his  emotions  have  free 
rein  has  himself  one  hell  of  a  time  for 
thirty-odd  debauched  and  wicked  years. 

Unfortunately,  MGM  and  the  Hays 
Code  terminate  Mr.  Gray's  "activities" 
somewhat  abruptly  and,  after  an  hour 
of  glorifying  sin.  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that,  well,  perhaps  it  isn't  worth 
all  the  exertion  after  all.  Which  is 
probably  correct. 

Dorian  Gray  is  a  modest  and  unas- 
suming "young  Adonis"  who  has  ttsf 
finished  posing  for  a  portrait  when  an 
immoral,  sophisticated  roue  (Ceorge 
Sanders)  decides  to  lead  him  from  the 
paths  of  virtue.  He  so  dwells  upon  the 
point  that  Mr.  Gray's  good  looks  and 
youth  will  not  always  be  with  him  tha* 
the  young  man  swears  he  would  give 
his  soul  to  have  eternal  youth,  setting 
forth  the  wish  that  the  portrait,  not  him- 
self, might  carry  the  burden  of  the 
vears.  And  so  it  does.  Finally,  after 
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years  of  debauches,  suicide:,  murders 
and  general -untidiness,  the  picture  has 
assumed  a  distinct  resemblar.ee  to  Boris 
Karloff  at  his  most  hideous  (For  Mr. 
Gray  has  not  always  stuck  to  the 
straight  and  narrow).  Ultimately  Mr 
Gray,  in  a  rare  moment  strul:  with 
a  desire  to  become  pure  once  ggain, 
sticks  his  stiletto  through  the  portrait's 
heart  and  for  some  inexplicable  reason 
gasps  out  his  last.  Upon  the  arrival  of 
his  fiancee  and  Mr.  Sanders,  the  por- 
trait has  returned  to  its  original  ror- 
trayal  of  youth,  while  Mr.  Dcrian 
Gray's  features  have  assumed  the 
bloody  burdens  of  his  soul.  Brrr. 

Little  fault  can  be  found  with  the 
film.  The  unbelievable  story  takes  on 
a  certain  amount  of  credibility  under 
Albert  Lewin's  careful  direction  and 
the  splendid  acting  of  the  cast.  Sanders 
has  never  been  in  better  form,  while 
newcomer  Hurd  Hatfield  is  suitable  as 
Gray.  Xot  particularly  effective  at  first, 
as  the  film  progresses  Mr.  Hatfield's 
Gray  becomes  a  little  more  believable. 
Towards  the  beginning,  it  is  hard  to 
believe  that  he  is  anything  but  a  smil- 
ing good-natured  soul  with  no  concep- 
tion of  his  role.  He  finally  works  into 
it  satisfactorily,  however.  The  others, 
particularly  Angela  Lansburv.  are  ex- 
cellent. A  nice  production. 

VERDICT:  The  Picture  of  Dorian 
Cray  is  a  morbidly  fascinating  story  of 
a  wicked  man.  The  production  is  well 
directed,  excellently  acted,  and  has  an 
admirable  projection  of  mounting  hor- 
ror. 

*    *  * 

If  yon  would  like  a  lucid  illustration 
of  how  a  fine  play  can  be  irreparably 
scarred  by  Hollywood  hacks,  then  see 
Escape  in  the  Desert,  which,  in  case 
you  shouldn't  recognize  it.  is  Robert 
E.  Sherwood's  The  Petrified  Potest. 

What  punch,  beauty  and  message  the 
play  originally  had  has  been  completely 
and  thoroughly  obliterated.  The  vaga- 
bond painter-poet,  so  touchingly  played 
on  stage  and  screen  by  the  late  Leslie 
Howard,  has  now  become  a  Dutch 
veteran  on  furlough  here  in  the  U.  S. 
before  returning  to  the  wars.  The  road 
house  still  remains,  but  the  gangsters, 
headed  by  Bogart  in  the  original,  have 
been  transformed  by  movie  town  ^en- 
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ruses  into  escaped  Xazi  prisoners  of 
war.  And  towards  the  end  of  the  pic- 
ture. Alan  Hale  as  a  dentist  and  Irene 
Manning  as  his  wife  are  brought  in  for 
comic  relief.  But  by  that  time  nothing 
can  save  Escape  in  the  Desert. 

Andrea  King  and  Philip  Dorn  have 
the  leads.  Both  are  capable  performers, 
to  say  the  least,  but  they  are  overcome  by 
this  scenario.  Helmut  Dantine  makes  a 
grood  showing-  nevertheless  as  the  Nazi 
head,  while  Hale,  Manning  and  the 
others  are  seemingly  just  around.  It's 
all  quite  uninteresting. 

VERDICT  :  Escape  in  the  Desert  is 

an  unattractive  remake  of  The  Petrified 

Forest,  bringing  in  Nazis  for  topical 

interest  and  marring  the  original  in 

other  similar  ways. 

*    *  * 

I  wonder  if  the  RKO  producer  and 
director  responsible  for  The  Body 
Snatcher  realized  while  they  were  mak- 
ing the  "B"  film  that  they  were  turning 
out  a  masterpiece  of  horror.  In  any 
event,  they  must  realize  that  faci  now. 

In  the  last  Stevenson  adaptation  I 
remember  seeing.  Kidnapped  (Warner 
Baxter-Arleen  Whelan-Bartholomew) , 
Hollywood  missed  the  boat  completely, 
failing  to  show  any  understanding  of, 
or  feeling  for  his  work.  But  as  much  as 
Hollywood  failed  on  Kidnapped  it  suc- 
ceeds in  The  Body  Snatcher.  Here  you 
will  find  all  the  eerie  mysteriousness  of 
wet,  dark  19th  century  streets  at  night ; 
all  the  warm,  convivial  atmosphere  of 
the  contemporary  rum  houses ;  all  the 
terror  of  creepy  graveyards  and  ghouls. 
There  are  brilliant  moments  of  horror 
such  as  when  the  street  singer  is 
murdered.  All  through  the  picture  there 
is  the  stamp  of  masterful  staging  and 
clever  photography  which  marks  the 
so-called  "A"  picture. 

The  acting  is  another  highpoint  of 
The  Body  Snatcher.  Overacting  could 
have  ruined  the  effect  of  the  film, 
made  it  humorous,  rather  than  eerie. 
Boris  Karloff  gives  his  best  screen  per- 
formance in  many  years  as  the  evil  body 
snatcher.  Gray.  Henry  Daniell,  too. 
does  a  brilliant  job  as  a  crooked  medico, 
while  Bela  Lugosi  in  a  relatively  unim- 
portant role  and  the  others  are  quite 
perfect.  The  climax  is  a  hair-raiser. 

VERDICT  :  The  Body  Snatcher.  an 
adaptation  of  Stevenson's  story,  is  a 
masterpiece  of  horror,  marked  by  ex- 
cellent direction,  photography  and  act- 


ing. Boris  Karloff  and  Henry  Daniell 
contribute  outstanding  performances. 

Joan  Fontaine  proves  that  she  is  ver- 
satile in  Affairs  oj  Susan,  changing  her 
personality  and  appearance  for  each 
successive  beau.  But  if  Joan  Fontaine 
being  versatile  in  an  obvious  and  flimsy 
script  is  your  idea  of  first-rate  enter- 
tainment, you  will  like  this  one. 

A  harassed  stage  producer,  attempt- 
ing to  get  away  from  a  determined 
actress  who  wants  the  lead  in  his  forth- 
coming Joan  of  Arc  production,  finds 
a  sweet,  naive  little  thing  who  seems 
a  natural  for  the  part.  She  takes  the 
role,  is  an  immediate  success ;  marries 
the  producer ;  leaves  him  for  others  ■ 
finally  returns.  Old  story,  as  you  can  see. 

Miss  Fontaine  at  least  is  relieved  of 
the  deep  sobriety  of  her  usual  roles, 
and  that  is  something  to  be  thankful  for. 
George  Brent  is  the  producer,  Rita 
Johnson  is  the  determined  actress, 
while  Dennis  O'Keefe,  Walter  Abel 
and  others  appear  as  Miss  Fontaine's 
swains. 

VERDICT  :  Affairs  of  Susan  is  a  mild 
comedy,  helped  somewhat  by  several 
engaging  performers. 


Such  foolish  dribble  as  Keep  Your 
Powder  Dry  deserves  no  more  than 
passing  mention.  And  that  is  all  it  shall 
receive  here.  Supposedly  the  story  of 
the  Women's  Army  Corps,  it  presents 
the  erroneous  impression  that  all  the 
Wacs  do  is  squabble  with  one  another. 

— Ronald  B.  Rogers 


Fur  Scarfs! 

Two  to  five  skin  scarfs  in  mink  stone 
marten,  baum  marten,  and  Russian 
Sable — at  prices  to  suit  every 
budget. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME 

To  send  us  your  furs  and  winter 
woolens  for  safe  summer  storage. 


SPAULDING  &  RIEDEL,  INC. 

Fur  Salon 

376  BOYLSTON  STREET 
Boston    16,  Massachusetts 
KENmore  3870 


The  orchestras  change  .  .  .  the  artists  change  .  .  . 
but  the  quality  of  the  entertainment 

in  the  Terrace  Room  stars  high. 


■k  -k  -k  Dinner  Dancing  Nightly  except  Sunday 
Supper  Dancing  Tuesday  through  Saturday 

Hotel  Statler  .  BOSTON 

D.  B.  Stanbro,  Manager 
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Z+itettainment:  fyutt  fan  All 


Don't  think  that  just  because  it's 
summer  and  the  heat  is  getting  you 
down  that  there's  no  place  you  can 
go  for  fun.  Many  of  the  spots  around 
town  are  air  conditioned  and  therefore 
delightfully  cool.  And  most  of  them 
are  continuing  their  policies  of  big 
names  and  top  entertainment. 

For  proof  of  this,  glance  over  the 
line-up  of  the  current  show  at  the  lavish 
Latin  Quarter  (  HUBbard  1920).  Ray 
Kinney,  the  Musical  Ambassador  to 
the  Mainland  has  brought  his  orchestra 
and  a  troupe  of  eighteen  entertainers 
to  this  spot.  Kinney,  known  as  the 
Idol  of  the  Islands  presided  for  four 
years  in  the  Hawaiian  Room  of  the 
Hotel  Lexington  in  New  York.  Danc- 
ing to  his  dreamy  Hawaiian  music  or 
his  rhythmic  interpretations  of  current 
favorites  is  a  treat  indeed. 

And  when  the  shows  go  on  at  8  and 
11  :30  P.  M.,  you  can  relax  and  enjoy 
the  unusually  fine  presentation.  The 
five  Aloha  Maids,  Leimomi,  Lahua. 
Leinaala,  Leilani  and  Xanni  will  make 
you  think  you're  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  instead  of  in  the  heart  of  the 
city.  Kuulei.  an  exotic  dancer  is  Poly- 
nesian loveliness  in  rhythm.  Sammy 
Makia.  the  Coral  Islander  interprets 
the  Hawaiian  ballads  in  a  most  roman- 
tic manner. 

In  addition  to  the  main  attraction, 
this  show  features  the  talents  of  the 
sophisticated  ladies,  the  Wayne-Mar- 
lin  Trio  and  the  Clark  Brothers,  sepia 
dancers.  Also  on  hand  are  the  ever- 
popular  Latin  Quarter  Dancing  Dolls. 

This  show  is  presented  by  Boston's 
own  Jack  Lester,  the  international  pro- 
ducer, who  has  been  called  the  Billy 
Rose  of  the  Orient.  Lester  left  Boston 
22  years  ago  to  go  on  to  great  fame. 
He -has  been  dance  director  for  the 
famous  Grauman's  Chinese  Theater 
and  went  to  the  Orient  where  he  pro- 
duced many  shows. 

Immediately  after  Pearl  Harbor,  he 
enlisted  in  the  Australian  Army,  where 
he  formed  an  American  unit.  Recent- 
lv  discharged  from  the  service,  he  has 
come  back  to  Boston,  where  the  current 
show  at  the  Latin  Quarter  is  his  first 
production.  If  this  is  a  sample  of  what 
he  brings  with  him,  we  hope  he'll  stay 
around  for  a  long  while. 


And  one  more  word,  while  we're  still 
more  or  less  on  the  subject  of  the 
Hawaiian  Review.  Don't  forget  to 
order  an  Okolehao.  This  drink  is  a 
Hawaiian  Zombie  with  a  real  kick  to 
it.  The  limit  is  two  to  a  customer. 
You  can  stand  on  your  head,  but  you 
won't  get  any  more.  In  fact,  it  will 
probably  make  you  stand  on  your  hear'.. 
And  the  management  knows  when  to 
say  enough. 

Entertainment  in  the  Latin  Quarter 
Cocktain  Lounge  is  continuous.  Mark 
Sebastian  is  in  there  at  the  moment, 
seated  at  the  piano  and  singing  his 
clever  little  ditties  to  the  customers. 

Another  unusually  fine  show  comes 
to  the  Latin  Quarter  on  August  26. 
when  Maurice  Rocco  and  his  rocking 
rhythm  will  be  starred.  Rocco  is  the 
dynamic  young  pianist  who  came  out 
of  the  Middle  West  and  took  Broad- 
way by  storm.  His  boogie  woogie 
wizardry  and  rocking  rhythm  quickly 
skyrocketed  him  to  the  top  among  the 
nation's  entertainment  favorites. 

One  of  the  most  distinguishing  fac- 
tors about  this  young  man  is  that  he 
plays  the  piano  standing  up.  The 
background  for  this  unusual  feat  dates 
back  to  Chicago,  where  Rocco  was 
playing  in  a  very  small  club.  The 
proprietor  needed  every  available 
chair  in  the  place  for  the  customers 
who  were  packing  the  small  room  to 
hear  its  featured  artist.  Eventually, 
the  only  chair  left  was  the  one  Rocco 
used  at  the  piano,  but  that  was  taken 
from  him.  and  he  played  standing  up. 
The  patrons  enjoyed  this  novelty  so 
thoroughly,  that  its  originator  decided 
to  continue  without  means  of  support 
at  the  keyboard. 

That  this  decision  made  him  a 
unique  entertainer  and  brought  him 
fame  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  he 
has  appeared  in  many  motion  pictures, 
latest  of  which  is  "Incendiary  Blonde", 
and  that  he  has  appeared  as  guest  star 
on  the  Eddie  Cantor  and  Kate  Smith 
radio  programs. 

Also  performing  on  the  same  bill 
will  be  Mac  and  Desmond,  a  young 
comedy  dance  team  who  bubble  over 
with  vitality  and  good  spirits,  and  will 
have  you  doing  the  same.    They  will 
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come  here  direct  from  an  engagement 
at  the  Paramount  Theater  in  New 
York. 

To  provide  more  laughter,  there  will 
be  Ollie  Franks,  a  comedy  singer,  and 
Henny  Xadell  will  fill  out  the  bill  with 
his  satirical  impressions.  Of  course, 
the  lovely  young  ladies  of  the  Latin 
Quarter  line  will  appear  too. 

One  of  Boston's  most  exclusive 
clubs,  the  Mayfair  (LIBerty  0700) 
always  has  a  big  show  studded  with 
stars,  and  this  time  is  no  exception. 
After  August  8,  you  will  find  the  Mad- 
cap Murtah  Sisters  headlining  the  bill. 
These  girls  started  out  to  be  a  straight 
singing  trio,  but  their  highly  developed 
senses  of  humor  led  them  inevitably 
into  the  field  of  comedy.  Now,  they 
kid  the  music  and  appear  in  outland- 
ish garb  and  do  many  amazing  things. 
The  result  is  good  fun  and  also  makes 
them  one  of  the  most  novel  sister 
singing  acts  in  the  country. 

Barbara  Blaine,  clever  young  dance 
stylist  will  also  be  at  the  Mayfair,  com- 
ing there  from  an  extended  tour  of 
Army  and  Navy  outposts.  Before  she 
hit  the  trail  for  home,  Barbara  covered 
Tahiti,  Ceylon.  Samoa,  the  Fiji  Islands, 
Australia.  Newfoundland  and  many 
other  places.  Her  act  features  acro- 
batic ballet  and  tap  dancing. 

And  Dick  Hayman,  that  perennial 
favorite  of  the  night  clubs  will  also  be 
around  to'  add  to  your  evening's  en- 
joyment. 

The  Selma  Marlowe  dances,  one  of 
the  most  talented  of  night  club  lines 
provide  the  ensemble  numbers.  Music 
at  the  Mayfair  is  by  two  bands,  for 
continuous  dancing. 

One  of  the  greatest  scoops  in  night 
club  bookings  was  effected  by  Michael 
Redstone,  personable  entrepreneur  of 
the  Mayfair  when  he  engaged  Frances 
Faye  for  his  next  show.  Miss  Faye 
is  a  dynamic  personality  whose  sing- 
ing and  pianistics  are  nothing  short  of 
terrific.  Her  vibrant  voice  caresses 
the  lyrics  of  her  own  composition,  and 
she'll  have  you  yelling  for  encore  after 
encore.  Her  unique  style  of  singing 
has  won  her  many  honors. 

Sharing  the  spotlight  in  this  new 
show,  which,  incidentally,  opens  on 
August  22,  will  be  America's  zooming 
young  comedian,  Lenny  Kent.  The 
report  we  got  is  that  he  keeps  his  aud- 
iences in  a  constant  state  of  laughing 


and  that  his  humor  is  fresh  and  new. 

In  the  May  fair's  Cocktail  Lounge, 
the  entertainment  is  continuous  and 
features  Mary  O'Connor  with  her 
accordian. 

At  the  Hotel  Bradford  Roof  (HAN- 
cock  1400),  one  of  the  greatest  shows 
of  all  is  in  store  for  you.  For  cur- 
rently entertaining  there  is  one  of  the 
most  engaging  of  all  theater  personal- 
ities, Harry  Richman.  Richman's  name 
is  synonymous  with  good  entertain- 
ment.    His  free  and   easy   style  of 


singing  a  little,  dancing  a  little,  and 
talking  more  than  a  little  has  made 
him  beloved  by  all  who  see  and  hear 
him.  He  is  truly  one  of  the  greats 
of  show  business. 

Mata  and  Hari,  satirical  dancers  are 
also  on  the  program.  The  music  de- 
partment is  most  ably  handled  by 
Jacques  Renard,  Boston's  famous 
maestro,  with  vocals  by  Jane  Manners. 


There  are  two  shows  nightly,  one 
at  7 :4S  and  the  other  at  1 1  :30. 

The  Terrace  Room  in  the  Hotel 
Statler  (  HAXcock  2000 )  has  discon- 
tinued its  floor  show  policy  for  the 
summer.  However,  you  can  still  spend 
an  enjoyable  evening  in  this  comfort- 
ably cool  room  where  continuous  music 
for  dancing  is  in  order.  Music  is  pro- 
vided by  Leo  Reisman,  one  of  the 
favorites  of  society,  with  vocals  ably 
supplied  by  Vincent  Ladell.  The  Reis- 
man orchestra  alternates  with  Tony 


Peter's  Troubadours. 

The  Satire  Gardens  at  the  Hotel 
Fensgate  ( KENmore  4460 )  continue 
to  draw  the  smart  crowds.  The  Gar- 
dens are  glamorous,  no  doubt  about  it. 
In  the  beautiful  outdoor  cafe,  you  can 
enjoy  dinner  or  supper  dancing  to  the 
smooth  rhythms  of  Frank  Bellinger 
and  his  orchestra.  Elise  Cooper's 
vocals  add  a  very  pleasant  touch.  The 


Mac  and  Desmond,  clever  young  Dance  Team,  will  be  at  the  Latin 
Quarter  after  August  26th. 
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NO 

COVER  CHARGE 

MINIMUM 
CABARET  TAX 


EXCELLENT  FOOD 
LUNCHEON,  DINNER 
SUPPER 


WOW 

;  NEIL  PHILLIPS 
NIGHTLY  IN  THE 
COCKTAIL  LOUNGE 


cafe  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  places 
imagineable  in  warm  weather. 

The  Hotel  Essex  (  HUBbard  1600) 
which  is  just  a  step  from  South  Sta- 
t  on,  features  specially  prepared  chef 
dinners.  Their  show  is  MC'd  by  Herb 
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BOSTON  S  DISTINCTIVE  HOTEL 

COPLEY  SQUARE 
HOTEL 

47  Huntington  Ave.  at 
Exeter  Street 
Boston 

Newly  Decorated  .  .  .  com- 
fortable rooms  insuring  a  good 
night  s  rest. 

Excellent  food  at  reasonable 
prices.  .  .  . 

The  best  in  wines  and  beverages 
in  our  downstairs  grill. 

FOR 

DINNER  RESERVATIONS 
CALL  KEN.  9000 


RACING  DAILY 


Thiu  August  11 


i SUFFOLK 


L  ost  Time  2:30 
8th  Race  6  P.M. 


No  Children  Admitted 


Sargent  and  the  vocalizing  is  done  by 
Lo!a  Andrews.  A  featured  dancing  act 
a!.:o  entertains  there.  Milton  George 
and  his  orchestra  accompany  the  show 
and  play  for  dancing  as  well. 

Cocktail  Lounges  continue  to  do  a 
booming  business.  Their  intimate  sort 
of  background  and  entertainment  are 
refreshing  to  heat-weary  patrons. 

The  Cocktail  Lounge  in  the  Hotel 
My'.cs  Staiufish  always  attracts  a  large 
crowd.  This  is  due  to  the  fine  talent 
which  is  featured  here  at  all  times. 
Currently.  Sid  Reinherz  and  Paur 
Weber  join  hands  to  present  a  piano 
and  organ  duo  which  is  packin'  'em  in. 

The  Circus  Room  in  the  Hotel 
Bradford  is  one  of  the  most  attrac- 
tively decorated  spots  of  all.  Complete 
with  a  midway,  fierce  animals  and  all. 
it  provides  Boston  with  the  carnival 
spirit  all  the  year  round.  And  there  is 
always  continuous  entertainment  as 
well. 

Paul  Zara's  trio.  Daphne  Stauffer 
and  Don  Artiste,  are  the  featured  per- 
formers in  the  Music  Box  at  the  Cop- 
ley Square  Hotel.  The  decor  in  this 
room  is  very  easy  on  the  eyes  and  the 
whole  atmosphere  is  very  refreshing 
indeed. 

The  Toci'n  House,  the  favorite  meet- 
ing and  eating  place  of  stage,  screen 
and  radio  stars,  specializes  in  fine  food. 
And,  in  addition,  there  is  a  popular 
Cocktail  Lounge.  In  this  room,  Xeil 
Phillips  at  his  magic  piano  complies 
with  requests  to  play  anything  from 
Boogie  W'oogie  to  the  more  rarified 
arias  of  the  opera. 

The  V  Room  at  the  Hotel  Lenox  is 
one  of  the  few  lounges  where  dancing 
is  the  order  of  the  evening.  Bob  Hardy 
and  his  fine  orchestra  supply  the  music. 
Miss  Lucille,  holder  of  the  title  of  Miss 
Massachusetts,  is  the  vocalist,  and  en- 
tertainment is  continuous. 

At  the  Hotel  Avery.  Tommy  Carr 
and  his  band  play  the  background 
music,  alternating  with  "Magic  Fin- 
gers at  the  Hammond  Organ." 

And,  if  you're  on  the  fly  to  catch  a 
train,  but  want  to  stop  for  a  drink  first, 
the  Hotel  Essex  Cocktail  Lounge  was 
just  made  for  you. 

Just  take  your  pick  of  places  to  go, 
and  there's  fun  for  all,  even  during 
the  summer. 

— G.C.M 
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Hi-:  is  a  direct  descendant  of  the  old 
Bay  State's  first  Governors  and  he  is 
in  his  own  right,  a  potential  Governor 
of  the  near  future.  But  he  is,  ahove 
all  eise.  one  of  the  most  "regular  fel- 
lows" one  ever  could  meet — this  lik- 
able, personable,  handsome  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  Massachusetts — Robert 
F.  Bradford. 

As  District  Attorney  of  Middlesex 
County  it  became  his  duty  to  prosecute 
men  who  had  in  various,  and  sometimes 
devious,  ways  forsaken  the  straight 
path  of  what  at  least  stands  for  virtue 
in  New  England.  Strangely  enough 
among  all  this  group  whom  he  con- 
victed— and  this  young  district  attorney 
did  have  a  record  of  convictions  that 
may  stand  for  many  years — there  is 
probably  not  one  who  has  become  an 
enemy  of  Bob  Bradford.  On  the  con- 
trary some  of  his  warmest  friends  are 
among  these  men — for  many  of  them 
realize  that  he  did  his  duty  as  he  had 
sworn  he  would  perform  it  and  that 
there  was  nothing  personal,  no  bit  of 
rancor  in  his  prosecution.  In  other 
words  Bob  Bradford  was  a  real  prose- 
cutor, never  a  persecutor. 

He  believes  firmly  in  the  innate 
honesty  of  all  mankind.  He  believes 
that  some  of  the  men  now  serving  in 
prison  or  in  jail  are  no  better  nor 
worse  than  you  and  I — the  difference 
is  they  were  "caught."  He  believes 
that  these  men  can  in  most  instances 
make  good  citizens  when  they  have 
paid  their  debt.  He  is  possessed  of 
more  than  an  ordinary  amount  of  milk 
of  human  kindness  and  until  one  saw 
him  at  work  in  the  courtroom,  giving 
everything  he  has  to  the  winning  of  a 
case,  one  would  never  suspect  this 
scion  of  Colonial  ancestry  of  ever  being 
capable  of  wielding  the  Big  Stick — but 
he  can — and  he  has — when  necessary. 

Bob  Bradford — and  it's  significant 
that  throughout  the  state  he  is  known 
as  Bob,  never  Robert,  is  not  one  of 
those  young  men  to  be  described  as 
"a  coming  young  man"  for  you  see 
Bob  has  already  arrived. 

He  is  fast  making  the  people  of 
Massachusetts  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
the  office  of  Lieutenant  Governor  is  a 
very,  very  important  one  and  that  its 
occupant  can  either  be  a  figurehead  or 


a  very  active  and  vital  force  in  the 
Commonwealth.  It's  hardly  necessary 
to  add  that  in  this  case  there  is  vitality, 
energy  and  power  which  marks  this 


Lieutenant  Governor  Robert  F.  Bradford 

young  fellow  as  one  to  be  watched  for 
years  to  come. 

Out  at  the  Infants  and  Childrens 
Hospitals  the  other  day  it  was  a  pleasure 
to  watch  the  Lieutenant  Governor  and 
his  charmingly  attractive  wife,  clearly 
a  First  Lady  to  the  manner  born.  Their 
interest  in  the  circus  performers  was 
equal  to  that  of  the  young  patients,  in 
whom  the  Lieutenant  Governor  and 
Mrs.  Bradford  displayed  not  only  keen 
interest  but  an  eager  willingness  to  aid 
and  to  give  their  help  whenever  it  was 
possible.  Bob  spoke  of  the  circus  on 
the  lawn  at  the  two  hospitals — greatest 
of  their  kind  in  America — and  said, 
"Do  you  know  that  it  was  here  when 
I  was  six  years  old  that  I  saw  my  first 
clowns  and  acrobats  ?  I  was  with  my 
father  and  we  came  to  this  circus  on 
the  lawn.  Ever  since  I  have  enjoyed 
visits  whenever  possible  to  these  two 
wonderful  hospitals." 

There's  no  affectation  about  either 
this  young  statesman  or  any  member 
of  his  family.  He  is  democratic  with 
the  small  "d"  in  a  natural  way  that 
makes  one  realize  it  is  not  a  pose  but 
a  natural  result  of  his  training  and  of 
his  background. 

Always  available  to  his  friends — and 
to  others  if  there  be  such — Bob  Brad- 
ford is  making  himself  known  to  every 
person  in  the  Commonwealth.  He  has 


made  countless  trips  about  the  state  and 
is  almost  daily  appearing  in  little 
gatherings  here  and  there  to  tell  of  the 
glories  of  Massachusetts  and  of  the 
things  to  be  expected  of  her  in  the 
future.  He  wants  people  to  understand 
that  the  office  of  Lieutenant  Governor 
is  not  merely  to  be  regarded  as  the 
stepping  stone  to  higher  rank  but  is 
in  itself  one  of  the  most  important 
offices  in  the  scheme  of  state  govern- 
ment ;  and  that  a  man  who  really  desires 
may  make  of  it  an  office  which  exerts 
almost  as  great  an  influence  and  almost 
as  much  power  as  that  of  the  office 
immediately  above  it  in  official  rank. 

There  will  be  a  few  persons,  if  any, 
in  the  state  who  do  not  know  Bob 
Bradford.  Thousands  of  them  will  know 
him  personally  for  he  meets  people 
splendidly — you  see,  he  likes  people, 
and  he  believes  in  them.  That  is  a  feel- 
ing which  at  once  communicates  itself 
to  those  whom  he  meets  and  results 
in  a  reciprocal  liking  for  this  rather 
unusual  yet  very  much  down  to  earth 
young  man. 

Bob  likes  crov<-ds.  He  likes  to  mingle 
with  people  and  to  study  them  and 
analyze  them.  That  is  perhaps  what  has 
made  him  so  successful.  He  likes  to 
know  the  other  fellow's  problem  and 
to  give  it  careful  consideration  and. 
whenever  possible,  to  offer  his  aid  in 
solving  some  of  those  problems. 

He  is  very  human — out  at  the  big 
Sportmen's  Show  in  Mechanics  Build- 
ing last  Winter,'  the  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor spent  hours — it  wasn't  one  of 
those  cursory,  casual  visits  which  offi- 
cials now  and  then  make  just  to  appear 
in  public.  He  came  unheralded — in  fact 
no  one  knew  of  his  arrival.  The  most 
astonished  person  in  the  big  hall  was 
the  press  agent  who  usually  had  found 
a  dozen  telephone  calls  and  several 
letters  notifying  him  of  the  impending 
arrival  of  the  great  and  the  near  great 
with  the  appendage  often  added,  "Have 
the  photographers  there  for  I  must  get 
away  at  once."  None  of  this  for  Bob 
Bradford.  He  came  with  his  family. 
There  were  no  reporters,  no  photog- 
raphers. It  was  a  moment  of  harassed 
worry  for  the  publicist  who  had  some 
trouble  in  locating  a  photographer  in 
some  far  distant  spot  and  urging  him 
to  hurry  to  the  Hall  to  get  a  picture 
of  the  Bradfords.  The  entire  family 
visited  every  spot  in  the  big  Hall ;  they 
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went  back  stage  and  saw  the  tiny 
cub  bear ;  they  visited  with  its  trainer 
and  talked  with  the  owner  and  trainer 
of  Sharkeu,  the  Seal.  In  other  words 
they  had  a  normal,  good  time  just  as 
you  and  I  might  have  visiting  the  same 
show.  There  was  no  thought  in  the 
mind  of  any  member  of  the  family  of 
publicity  or  personal  spotlight. 

And  at  the  big  circus  in  Boston  Gar- 
den recently  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
and  his  family  occupied  a  rather  ob- 
scure box  at  the  end  of  the  big  Garden. 
Some  one  learned  of  their  presence  and 
suggested  pictures  and  a  bit  of  pub- 
licity. Bob  Bradford  said,  "If  it  means 
anything  to  you,  all  right  but  honestly 
we  had  much  rather  just  relax  and 
enjoy  the  circus — that  is  why  we  came." 
His  wishes  were  respected  and  the 
Bradford  family  might  have  been  any 
other  family  in  the  big  crowd  of  14,000 
or  so  at  the  circus  and  certainly  no 
family  enjoyed  more  sincerely  the  an- 
tics of  the  clowns  or  the  thrills  of  the 
circus. 

This  is  all  to  illustrate,  if  ever  need 
be,  the  point  that  Bob  Bradford  is  just 
a  human,  likeable  fellow,  as  we  said, 
'"regular"  and  just  one  of  the  group  of 
men  who  happens  to  believe  in  the 
great  future  of  America  and  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  His 
greatest  interests  are  his  family  and 
their  happiness.  Mrs.  Bradford  is  the 
sort  of  woman  who  will  never  seek 
the  glare  of  the  kleig  lights — and  never 
will  herself  step  forward  nor  permit 
others  to  push  her  forward  into  that 
glare.  She  is  a  genuine  helpmate,  she 
understands  political  problems  and  is  a 
close  student  of  them  but  her  chief  in- 
terest is  her  family  and  her  home. 

Bradford  is  the  unassuming  man  who 
walks  into  a  dining  room  at  the  Statler. 
for  example,  at  whom  everyone  turns 
to  look.  Yet  he  is  never  once  aware 
that  he  has  attracted  any  attention.  1  le 
is  the  sort  of  average  American  who 
sometimes  forgets  to  wind  his  watch, 
to  make  reservations  in  crowded  hotel 
dining  rooms,  and  to  carry  a  pencil  or 
fountain  pen  in  his  pocket — even  as 
you  and  I.  He  has  a  keen,  rapier-like 
wit  and  a  mind  which  functions  every 
waking  moment.  It  would  he  hard  to 
trap  this  young  man  in  any  discussion 
of  governmental  policies. 

Again — Bob  Bradford — regular  guy. 

— Floyd  L.  Bell 


SEAT  CHECKS  AXD  MUSIC 

The  usher's  feet  arc  eager  zcith  the  thrilling 

Of  violin  and  oboe.  She  can  wait 
Only  a  moment  while  the  house  is  filling. 

But  sense  and  soul  that  moment  are  elate 

Before  she  takes  the  pasteboard  checks  to  see 
Rozc  H ,  in  section  L.  seats  two  and  three. 

Her  feet  have  now  subdued  themselves.  She  passes, 

A  bravely  courteous  figure,  down  the  aisle, 
Untroubled  in  the  sweep  of  languorous  glasses, 
Unscathed  by  custom's  condescending  smile. 
Upon  her  face  no  flame  of  envy  stirs. 
My  lady's  jeweled  hand  throws  back  her  furs. 

The  violins  are  crashing  now.  The  'cello 
Is  pouring  out  a  tumult  for  her  feet. 
The  lights  are  dimming;  comes  the  Moor  Othello, 
But  through  the  dusk  I  feel  her  pulses  beat. 
She  is  a  part  of  pageantry  and  pozver 
Mimicked  with  music  for  her  little  hour. 

*    *  * 

Ring  down  the  curtain.  So,  farewell,  grimaces! 

Farewell  the  glory  of  our  make-believe ! 
Fareti'cll  to  courts  and  courtiers,  ruffs  and  laces. 

Her  midnight  door  may  not  such  guests  receive. 

Home,  then  to  bed!  Dreams,  dreams  may  be  their  stage. 
And  she  may  grace  the  rout,  my  lady's  page. 

— Lewis  Worthixgtox  Smith 


'Shall  we  speak  .  .  .  or  just  howl?" 
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Qeautif  Qeacan:  Heat  the.  J4ecU 


Fragrant,  silky  Old  Spice  Talcum  will  leave 
you  feeling  cool  and  delicately  scented. 


Keep  Cool 

W  ith  the  warm  summer  days  full  upon 
us,  it  behcoves  us  to  keep  as  cool,  calm 
and  collected  as  possible.  There  are 
tricks  to  every  trade  and  the  trick  to 
being  feminine  is  to  keep  fresh  and 
dainty  even  though  the  thermometer 
hits  ninety !  Of  course,  the  easiest  way 
to  keep  cool  is  through  the  bath.  A 
quick  pick-up  with  all  the  fragrant  bath 
accessories  such  as  those  offered  by 
Early  American  Old  Spice,  will  do 
more  for  the  sagging  morale  than  al- 
1110  vt  anything  else.  Follow  your  bath 
with  Early  American  Old  Spice  toilet 
water  and  treat  yourself  to  an  all-over 
dusting  with  silky  bath  powder,  or 
fragrant  talcum.  It  will  make  you  feel 
pampered  and  luxurious.  Then  use  a 
deodorant  or  non-perspirant  and  slip 
into  fresh  lingerie. 

For  that  special  cooling  touch  to 
make  you  foot  happy  in  these  gasoline 
rationed  days,  bathe  your  feet  in  fra- 
grant Old  Spice  toilet  water.  It  will 
make  the  skin  tingle  and  keep  your 
feet  nice  and  cool  throughout  the  day. 
Beat  the  heat  and  present  a  crisp, 
smiling  face  to  a  sweltering  world  ! 

Smart  Saving 

For  summer  freshness  you  will  wel- 
come the  opportunitv  of  purchasing 
the  large  jumbo  size  of  Daggett  & 
Ramsdell's  Perfect  deodorant  cream. 
This  jumbo  size  is  only  available  dur- 
ing the  months  of  June,  July  and  Au- 


gust and  contains  more  than  twice  the 
quantity  of  the  fifty  cent  jar.  Perfect 
Deodorant  cream  is  an  effective  aid  in 
banishing  underarm  odor  and  checking 
perspiration.  Quick  vanishing,  this 
fluffy,  smooth-textured  cream  has  a  de- 
lightful fragrance.  This  aid  to  dainti- 
ness may  be  used  at  any  time.  Best  re- 
sults are  obtained  by  applying  it  thinly 
and  sparingly. 

Beauty  Pick-Up 

For  that  special  occasion  when  you 
want  to  look  your  loveliest  there  is  a 
preparation  that  will  give  you  a  de- 
lightful pick-up  on  a  few  minutes' 
notice.  It  is  Harriet  Hubbard  Ayer's 
Beautifying  Mask.  It  looks  like  a  cream, 
soft,  smooth,  yet  soon  after  your  stroke 
it  over  your  skin  the  fragrant  film 
begins  to  tighten  and  you  find  you  have 
on  a  mask  that  when  removed  will 
leave  your  skin  aglow.  Finish  the  treat- 
ment with  a  foundation  and  a  flattering 
shade  of  make-up  and  you'll  be  all  set 
to  keep  that  important  date  that  cropped 
up  suddenly. 

Sun-Sh v 

If  you  are  one  of  those  women  with 
thin,  sensitive,  sun-shy  complexions 
that  burn,  blister,  and  freckle  in  the 
summer  sun  but  never  tan,  the  best 
thing  to  do  is  to  avoid  the  sun  as  much 
as  possible.  Protect  your  fragile  beauty 
with  a  large  shade  hat  and  a  pair  of 
sun  glasses  to  prevent  summer  squint 
lines  around  your  eyes.  In  addition  to 
picking  up  a  burn,  your  tender  skin 
may  also  become  parched  and  lined. 
Yardley's  Complexion  Milk  on  your 
face,  neck,  arms,  and  legs  will  help  to 
screen  and  shield  your  skin  from  the 
drying  effects  of  sun  and  wind.  This 
milky  white,  creamy  lotion  will  leave 
your  skin  smooth  and  dewy  textured. 
Be  sun  wise  this  summer.  Make  suit- 
that  your  skin  is  protected  beforehand 
with  a  film  of  Yardley  Complexion 
Milk ! 

You  and  the  Sun 

Summer  is  probably  the  best  season 
of  the  year  for  most  of  us  to  restore 
our  bodies  to  better  condition,  to  exer- 
cise naturally,  and  to  allow  our  skin 


to  absorb  all  the  vitamin-filled  rays  of 
the  sun.  But  if  in  the  process  of  ab- 
sorbing vitamins  from  the  sun,  the  skin 
is  allowed  to  burn  and  dry,  if  it  is  al- 
lowed to  take  on  too  much  tan,  if  it  is  al- 
lowed to  burn  lobster-red,  then  all  the 
vitamins  are  wasted  as  far  as  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  skin  is  concerned. 

Elizabeth  Arden's  summer  prepara- 
tions are  created  and  devised  with  all 
these  problems  in  mind.  They  are  marie 
to  help  prevent  serious  burning ;  to 
nurse  along  a  tan  until  your  skin  has 
just  the  glowing  color  you  want ;  to 
keep  your  skin  soft  and  smooth.  If 
your  summer  sun  is  going  to  be  con- 
fined to  two  weeks'  vacation  and  week- 
ends, then  the  preparation  for  you  is 
Ardena  Sun  Pruf  Cream.  This  cream 
helps  to  filter  out  the  burning  rays 
of  the  sun  and  when  regularly  applied 
gives  a  smooth,  cafe-au-lait  tan. 

If  the  summer  sun  is  yours  for  the 
asking  and  you  want  a  deep  bronze  tan. 
then  use  Sports  Gelee  which  will  help 
your  acquire  an  even  tone  and  a  won- 
derful color.  For  a  controlled  tan  you 
can  use  Ardena  Ideal  Sun-Tan  Oil.  If 
you  freckle  or  burn  or  if  a  suntan  is 
not  becoming,  you'll  delight  in  the  pro- 
tection that  Ardena  Protecta  Cream 
will  give  your  skin,  and  you  won't  have 
to  have  that  white  look  on  the  beach, 
either,  for  it  comes  in  five  shades  rang- 
ing from  light  to  suntan.  Its  opaque- 
ness will  guard  your  skin  against  burn- 
ing and  tanning  and  its  color  will  guard 
your  secret  of  not  being  a  sunner. 

Of  course,  no  matter  which  prepara- 
tion is  used  for  under  the  sun,  the 
directions  must  be  followed  carefully. 


Harriet  Hubbard  Ayer  Beautifying  Mask 
for  a  delightful  beauty  f>ick-itf>. 
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You  can't  expect  to  slather  on  a  sun 
preventive,  stay  in  the  sun  all  day  and 
not  burn.  Sun  should  he  taken  in  small 
doses  early  in  the  summer  using  plenty 
of  sun  preventives  and  increasing  the 
sun-bathing  time  as  the  season  pro- 
gresses. 

Good  Grooming 

Co  .me  summer  and  clothes  are  reduced 
to  a  minimum  which  means  that  the 
maximum  amount  of  you  is  on  display. 
This  is  all  very  well  if  your  newly 
exposed  self  is  soft,  smooth  and  com- 
pletely fuzz-less.  Bare  arms  and  legs 
need  not  frighten  you,  however.  Intra 
is  a  pleasant  and  efficient  preparation 
devised  for  removing  superfluous  hair. 
It  is  snowy  white  like  a  face  cream 
in  consistency.  Imra  takes  perhaps  ten 
minutes  or  so  to  leave  you  impeccably 
groomed  and  ready  to  look  your  love- 
liest in  the  scantiest  summer  clothes. 

Hot  Weather  Comfort 
Are  you  wondering  how  to  keep  re- 
freshed   and    daintily   fragrant  these 
warm  days  ?  An  excellent  suggestion  is 
to  follow  the  bath  with  a  brisk  rub- 


down,  using  one  of  the  three  Schia- 
pareili  eau  de  colognes — -Shocking, 
Sleeping  or  Salut — poured  on  a  terry 
cloth  that  has  been  left  over  night  in 
the  refrigerator.  Just  dampen  the  iced 
cloth  with  cologne  and  pat  it  over  the 
body.  Follow  this  with  a  generous  dust- 
ing of  bath  rov.der  in  the  same  scent 
as  the  cologne  and  you  will  look  and 
f:si  fresh  and  fragrant  no  matter  how 
torrid  the  heat  waves  become.  There 
is  Shocking  and  Sleeping  soap  to  ac- 
company the  perfumed  bath  accessories 
in  these  two  fragrances. 

Summer  Means  Swimming 

Summer  means  swimming,  and  swim- 
ming means  more  shamiroos,  and  more 
shampoos  mean  hair  getting  out  of  hand. 
Rose  Laird  gives  us  Unix-Set  and  what 
a  blessing  it  is  in  the  summer.  Its  job  is 
to  dry  and  set  hair  in  a  minimum 
amount  of  time.  Quix-Set  lotion  is  not 
gluey  and  does  not  leave  any  flaky 
deposits  on  the  hair.  It  helps  set  a  wave 
beautifully  and  leaves  the  hair  soft  and 
silky. 

— Carol  Thomas 


RED  POINTS  ARE  TOO  MUCH 
WITH  US 
(With  more  than  a  nod  to 
Wordszcorth  ) 

Red  points  are  too  much  with  us;  late 
and  soon. 

Counting,  recounting  we  lay  waste  our 
powers; 

No  joint  of  tender  beef  zve  claim  as 
ours, 

No  roast  of  prime  spring  lamb,  a 

longed-for  boon. 
Our  points  are  used  up  quickly  moon 

by  moon; 

We  rack  our  brains  through  day  and 

nighttime  hours. 
Preparing  meals  of  substitutes  and 

flours. 

Alas!  the  times  are  all  quite  out  of 
tune! 

Meat  is  tJie  tiling  zve  vainly  try  to  see; 
A  carz'ing  knife  is  implement  outworn; 
Cheese  is  a  rarity;  steak  seems  to  be; 
The  memory  of  chops  makes  us  forlorn. 
Yet  this  we  gladly  do  for  victory ; 
We'll  feast  on  fancy  cuts  some  peaceful 
morn ! 

— Louise  Darcv 


Four  Brilliant 

BULOVA  WATCHES 

for  Graduation 


Bear  in  mind  this  significant  fact  — when 
you  select  a  watch  for  graduation: 
More  Americans  tell  time  by  Bulota  than 
by  any  other  fine  watch  in  the  world. 
When  you  choose  a  Bulova,  you  have  a 
watch  you  know  you  can  trust.. .a  watch 
recognized  the  world  over  for  enduring 
style  and  lasting  accuracy  ...truly  the  gift 
of  a  lifetime! 


BULOVA   WATCH  TIME 


A  -  CHRISTINE     Mr%*n  C-MARQUISE^ 

,7  jewe,s    $4250  ,7  jewels  *5950 

14  Kt.  Gold 

8 -  ARNOLD  $oQ75        D-SQUADRON  tr  coo 
15  jewels     ZT  17  jewels  33 
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WUlt  Jio-aosil,  Off  GauHe 


This  June,  as  usual,  local  newspapers 
throughout  the  country  broke  out  into 
their  annual  rash  of  graduation  stories, 
describing  in  glowing  terms  the  aca- 
demic feats  of  this  or  that  youthful 
Einstein.  If  one  were  to  take  these 
bombastic  commencement  accounts 
seriously,  it  would  appear  that  America 
is  turning  out  an  alarmingly  large  crop 
of  geniuses,  all  of  whom  graduate  with 
the  highest  honors,  and  all  of  whom  are 
stepping  into  high-bracket  executive 
positions  which  have  been  just  waiting 
for  them  to  come  along. 

The  following  is  a  typical  graduation 
article  : 

Local  Youth  Graduates 
with  Honors 

Mr.  Timothy  O'Higgins,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Archibald  O'Higgins  of  this 
city,  was  graduated  on  June  11,  with 
high  honors  from  the  Sahara  Naval 
Academy  of  Drydock,  Arizona. 

At  the  reception  at  the  O'Higgins 
residence  in  celebration  of  the  event,  the 
boy's  proud  father  declared  his  satisfac- 
tion with  his  son's  choice  of  a  nautical 
career.  He  let  it  be  known  that  the 
O'Higgins  family  boasts  many  famous 
mariners  among  its  ancestors.  Mr. 
O'Higgins,  himself,  has  been  a  seafar- 
ing man  all  his  life. 

When  questioned  concerning  the  fact 
that  he  graduated  with  the  rank  of  Su- 
preme Rear  Admiral,  the  highest  rank 
which  the  Academy  can  confer,  young 
Mr.  O'Higgins  modestly  attributed  his 
success  to  perservance.  He  went  on  to 
speak  of  the  various  things  which  he 
had  learned  while  at  the  Academy. 

Carrying  out  the  O'Higgins  mari- 
time tradition,  young  Mr.  O'Higgins 
has  accepted  a  responsible  and  promis- 
ing executive  post  with  the  Trans-Hud- 
son Navigation  Company. 

*    *  * 

The  same  story  might  sound  as  fol- 
lows, if  it  were  written  with  the  accent 
on  realism  rather  than  euphemism  : 
O'Higgins  Graduates 

Timothy  O'Higgins  of  this  city  has 
graduated  from  Sahara  Naval  Academy 
of  Drydock,  Arizona.  On  June  1 1 ,  he 
received  his  diploma  (fee:  $15,  in  ad- 
vance). Mr.  O'Higgins  graduated  with 
the  school  rank  of  Supreme  Rear  Ad- 
miral. 


The  graduation  was  the  cause  of 
great  rejoicing  in  the  O'Higgins  house- 
hold, since  the  young  man  is  the  first 
O'Higgins  ever  to  get  beyond  the  sixth 
grade.  When  interviewed,  the  boy's 
mother  said : 

"A  sheepskin  I  got  no  objection  to; 
but  for  fifleen  dollars,  a  few  lamb  chops 
inside  wouldn't  hurt  any.' 

The  boy's  father,  Archibald  O'Hig- 
gins, set  up  a  quarter  keg  of  beef  in 
the  parlor  to  celebrate  the  occasion.  He 
had  this  comment  to  make: 

"Glad?  Sure,  I'm  glad.  It's  a  relief 
to  be  through  with  all  those  tuition 
bills.  Now  I  know  why  they  call  it 


higher  education :  The  expense  gets 
higher  and  higher  all  the  time.  Just  the 
same,  I'm  glad  we  sent  him  to  a  naval 
academy.  We  O'Higginses  have  always 
been  sailors.  Why,  I've  worked  all  my 
life  on  a  garbage  scow." 

He  pointed  out  that  he  is  a  direct 
descendant  of  the  famous  pirate. 
Bloody  Aloysius  O'Higgins.  the 
Scourge  of  the  East  River.  He  it  was 
who  ruled  the  East  River  with  an  iron 
hand  and  a  wooden  leg,  from  the 
swamps  of  Brooklyn  to  the  wilds  of  the 
Bronx. 

The  old  sea  dog  made  his  fortune  by 
trading  brass  knuckles  for  gold  teeth 
with  the  natives  of  Yorkville.  In  fact, 
he  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  white 
man  ever  to  venture  as  far  north  as 
Harlem.  Many  a  time  his  craft,  the 
good  ship  "Pansy",  was  heavily  laden 
with  the  loot  from  his  bold  raids. 
Once  they  had  aboard  a  cow  which 
had  been  captured  from  a  Long 
Island  farmer.  A  heavy  sea  came  up, 
and  the  overburdened  "Pansy"  threat- 
ened to  capsize.  With  characteristic 
quickness  of  thought,  Captain  O'Hig- 
gins hastilv  milked  the  cow,  and  the 


load  was  so  considerably  lightened  that 
the  ,->hip  was  enabled  to  navigate  safely. 

For  many  years  the  "Pansy"  sailed 
the  river,  until  one  day  she  struck  a 
submerged  beer  bottle  in  the  rapids 
below  Hell  Gate,  and  went  to  a  watery 
grave. 

In  -peaking  of  his  family's  nautical 
background,  young  O'Higgins  re- 
marked that,  according  to  tradition,  the 
maritime  dynasty  of  the  O'Higginses 
really  started  with  one  Antonio  O'Hig- 
gins, medieval  patriarch  of  the  Italian 
branch  of  the  family,  who  lived  in 
Venice.  Coming  home  late  one  night 
from  a  tavern,  he  staggered  out  of  a 
Venetian  blind  alley,  and,  instead  of 
falling  into  the  conventional  gutter,  he 
landed  with  a  splash  in  the  canal.  After 
coming  up  for  the  third  time,  he  spat 
forth  a  goodly  quantity  of  canal  water, 
and  said, 

"What  this  dump  needs  is  a  row- 
boat." 

That  very  night,  sobered  by  the  im- 
portance of  his  idea,  as.  well  as  by  his 
fall  into  the  canal,  he  purchased  a  sec- 
ond-hand bathtub,  and  from  it  he 
fashioned  a  gondola  with  hot  and  cold 
running  canal  water.  From  this  humble 
beginning  came  the  famed  gondolas  of 
Venice.  From  Antonio  can  be  traced  a 
long  line  of  buccaneers  and  roustabouts. 

When  asked  to  explain  how  he  had 
achieved  such  a  high  rank  at  the  Acad- 
emy, young  O'Higgins  said, 

"Well,  they  award  the  ranks  accord- 
ing to  how  long  you've  been  in  the 
Academy.  All  the  other  fellows  were 
there  four  years,  but  it  took  me  eight 
vears  to  get  through,  and  so  they  had  to 
give  me  the  highest  rank." 

He  announced  that  he  made  up  his 
mind  to  follow  the  sea  soon  after  he 
entered  the  Academy.  In  fact,  he  said 
he  has  been  all  at  sea  ever  since  the  first 
day  he  walked  into  algebra  class. 

When  asked  what  he  had  learned 
at  the  Academy,  O'Higgins  replied. 

"I  learned  how  to  grub  cigarettes:  I 
learned  16  different  ways  of  cribbing 
on  an  exam;  and  I  learned  139  jokes 
— three  of  them  clean." 

He  verified  the  rumor  that  he  had 
accepted  a  position  cleaning  spittoons 
on  the  Hudson  River  ferry,  adding  with 
irrefutable  logic. 

"What  the  bell,  I  gotta  eat,  don't  I  ?" 

— Edward  T.  Hering 
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N&wAjzafbeSi  lAJamati  Qeti  the  -/lin,! 


That  Dwyer  girl  is  at  it  again! 
Remember  her? 

Virginia  Dwyer  .  .  .  the  Boston  Sun- 
day Post  —  Boston  Herald-Traveler 
feature  writer  of  yesteryear? 

The  gal  who  hopped  from  deep-sea 
diving  to  parachute  jumping  .  .  .  drove 
a  taxi  around  Boston  ...  in  uniform 
.  .  .  long  before  the  era  of  woman  taxi- 
drivers  .  .  .  rode  the  police  cruise  cars 
.  .  .  commandeered  a  night  route  on  a 
milk  team  .  .  .  wrote  "Sky  Bar  -  five 
cents"  ...  in  a  plane  over  Boston? 

Well,  we  didn't  hear  from  Virginia 
for  quite  a  while  .  .  .  she  was  doing 
free-lance  publicity  .  .  .  until  suddenly 
we  tuned  in  on  WCOP  one  morning  .  .  . 
and  there  she  was  .  .  .  AT  IT  AGAIN  ! 
interviewing  "Take-It-From-Me"  Neal 
O'Hara  .  .  .  and  swapping  newspaper 
varus  .  .  .  such  as  her  interview  with 
the  Duke  of  W  indsor  .  .  .  when  he  was 
Prince  of  Wales  ...  at  York  House, 
England  .  .  .  dancing  around  the  Max- 
pole  on  May  Day  .  .  .  with  the  late 
President  Von  Hindenberg  ...  at 
Berlin,  Germany  .  .  .  and  of  course 
the  memorable  "crash"  interview  she 
got  from  "Wally"  Simpson  (Duchess 
of  Windsor  to  you)  at  Cande  Villa 
Tours,  France  .  .  .  just  before  the 
Duke  went  on  the  air  .  .  .  and  an- 
nounced that  she  (Wally)  is  the  wo- 
man he  loves. 

Yes.  friends  .  .  .  Virginia's  doing 
the  same  thing  now  .  .  .  by  radio.  She 
calls  her  program  .  .  .  "PEOPLE  YOU 
SHOULD  KNOW"  ...  she  gets 
them  into  the  studio  .  .  .  puts  them  on 
.  .  .  and  queries  them  .  .  .  in  public. 

We  turned  the  tables  on  Virginia 
.  .  .  and  interviewed  HER!  She  is  .  .  . 
as  she  frames  it  ...  a  "Gilt-(  )n-The- 
Dome"  Boston ian  .  .  .  having  first 
screamed  at  the  Hotel  Tudor  .  .  .  up 
on  Joy  Street.  She  was  a  twin  at  the 
time  .  .  .  not  now  .  .  .  She  says  she 
'ust  couldn't  stand  the  competition. 

Virginia  spent  most  of  her  girlhood  at 
Xotre  Dame  Academy  .  .  .  ( the  board- 
ing school  branch)  ...  at  Roxburv 
.  .  .  one  year  at  Trinity  College,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  .  .  .  and  wound  up  witli 
a  business  course  at  Boston  Clerical 
School  .  .  .  "Because,  she  says,  "my 
mother  went  broke,  and  I  had  to  not 


only  support  myself  .  .  .  but  her  (bless 
her),  too." 

Well,  she's  done  just  that,  for  quite 
a  few  years  .  .  .  And  rumor  has  it 
that  she's  done  it  handsomely. 

Virginia  started  as  a  stenographer 
...  "I  went  down  town,"  she  confided. 


Virginia  Dwyer 

"and  looked  over  the  business  sec- 
tion ...  to  decide  which  building  I'd 
like  to  work  in."  The  story  of  how 
she  even  "crashed"  her  first  job  is  a  cau- 
tion. (We  haven't  got  room  for  it 
here. ) 

Pretty  soon  she  was  doing  court 
stenography  .  .  .  for  the  vice  president 
of  a  large  insurance  company  .  .  . 
Meanwhile,  she  discovered  she  could 
do  a  neat  job  of  singing  and  playing 
the  piano  ...  so  she  signed  up  with 
B.  F.  Keith's  booking  bureau  .  .  .  and 
appeared  at  private  entertainments, 
evenings  ...  as  well  as  turning  a  Sun- 
day "Sister"  Act  around  Xew  England 
theatres. 

She  always  had  a  yen  to  write  .  .  . 
and  got  her  first  check  for  a  yarn  in 
the  Boston  Post  ($2.00).  Then,  she 
got  blood  in  her  eye!  .  .  .  and  haunted 
that  sheet  until  she  finally  landed  a  job 
.  .  .  not  reporting  .  .  .  FEATURE 
WRITING! 

The  boys  and  girls  on  the  news- 
papers call  her  "Tess"  .  .  .  that  nick- 
name descended  on  her  when  she  first 
started  writing  .  .  .  and  Mary  Pickford 
was  playing  Tess  of  the  D'Urbervilles. 
(Virginia  was  a  curly-haired  red  head 
at  the  time.) 


She's  as  popular  now  ...  as  she 
was  then  .  .  .  because,  perhaps  she's 
one  woman  who  LIKES  women.  They 
tell  us  at  WCOP  (  which,  incidentally 
joined  the  Blue  Network  on  June  15 
and  is  now  the  Boston  outlet  for  that 
network's  top  programs)  .  .  .  that 
it's  going  to  be  hard  for  the  newspapers 
to  get  her  back  .  .  .  now  that  they've 
found  her.  She's  writing  and  broadcast- 
ing ...  a  pip  of  a  program  .  .  .  which 
she  confesses  she  tries  to  keep  "enter- 
taining, enlightening  .  .  .  and  informa- 
tive." 

We  asked  Virginia  if  she  ever  gets 
the  yen  for  newspaper  ink  in  her  nose. 
Her  reply  :  "Sometimes  .  .  .  But  right 
now  I've  got  radio  rice  in  mv  hair." 


XEMESIS 

You  slanderers :  As  sure  as  stone  is 
stone! 

The  grave  of  past  events  zcill  show 
again 

The  folks  who  by  your  malice  suffered 
pain ; 

For  times  in  which  you  think  you  are 
alone, 

Their  shades  will  rise,  nor  can  you  then 
atone 

When  death  and  lapsing  years  have 

made  it  vain  : 
For  they  are  deaf  who  have  a  season 

lain 

Where  harm  from  defamation  is  un- 
known. 

The  punishment  of  wrong  goes  not  to 
sleep! 

But  waits  the  hour  most  opportune  to 
smite; 

And  when  it  does,  no  agency  can  keep 
Its  arrows  from  the  mark  when  loosed 

for  flight; 
For  in  the  brains  their  barbs  are  buried 

deep, 

And  rankle  when  you  cannot  sleep  at 
night. 

G.  V.  Kexyox-Ashexdex 


*  *  *  *  * 
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Drawings  by  Edmund  Blampied  will 
come  as  a  pleasant  surprise  to  his  many 
admirers,  for  they  break  new  ground, 
revealing  the  artist  as  more  varied  than 
in  his  etchings  and  lithographs.  These 
are  personal  records  depicting  life  and 
restless  activity  through  animated  fig- 
ures done  in  a  variety  of  mediums  and 
techniques — the  very  spirit  of  peasant 
life  on  Jersey.  Circumstances  placed 
Blampied  at  an  early  age  near  the 
forces  of  farm  life  to  which  his  art  owes 
distinction.  In  studying  these  drawings 
we  find  no  theories  to  hinder  his  mes- 
sage, and  the  results  prove  that  it  was 
an  intense  desire  for  expression  which 
drove  him  on. 

Edmund  Blampied  was  born  March 
30th  1886,  on  his  father's  farm  on  the 
Island  of  Jersey,  where  he  spent  his 
boyhood  without  seeing  a  town  until 
he  reached  the  age  of  fifteen.  Even  in 
his  early  years  he  seems  to  have  had 
an  artistic  gift.  He  did  not  want  for 
subject  matter,  for  he  found  everything 
he  needed  among  the  peasants,  field 
laborers,  seaweed  gatherers,  and  coun- 
try folk  from  Brittany  and  Normandy 
brought  over  during  the  harvesting 
season.  Although  he  was  always  sketch- 
ing, Blampied  had  no  thought  of  an 
artistic  career  and  it  was  not  until  he 
had  been  urged  to  exhibit  some  of  his 
work  at  a  local  agricultural  show  that 
he  created  much  interest,  arresting  the 
attention  of  a  French  Alsatian  lady. 
Miss  Klintz.  who  offered  him  training 
in  her  school  of  art  at  St.  Helier.  He 
tells  us  that  this  experience  was  most 
important,  and  after  two  years  of  study 
his  sincerity,  vital  draughtsmanship, 
and  humor  produced  results  that  met 
the  favor  of  a  wealthy  resident  who 
made  possible  a  course  of  study  in  Lon- 
don. The  young  artist  was  but  seven- 
teen when  he  entered  the  Lambeth 
School  of  Art. 

The  strangeness  of  the  large  city,  the 
loneliness,  and  many  other  handicaps 
— understandable  considering  his  rural 
background — made  the  young  student 
withdraw  into  himself,  and  he  spent 
much  of  his  time  in  his  room,  striving 
to  master  the  intricacies  of.  art  through 
memory  sketches  of  Jersey  peasants 
and  animal  life.  A  demand  to  the  di- 
rector for  a  talented  student  to  do  com- 


mercial work  gave  Blampied  his  first 
professional  position,  but  these  dictated 
tasks  were  not  congenial.  After  two 
years  he  found  more  agreeable  work  in 
book  illustration,  which  gave  him  more 
independence  and  an  artistic  lead  into 


We  are  not  concerned,  however,  with 
the  etched  work  of  Blampfied,  but 
rather  with  his  drawings,  which  intro- 
duce a  phase  of  his  art  that  is  little 
known  in  this  country.  Rarely  does  the 
student  have  the  opportunity  to  study 
the  pre'iminary  thoughts  and  prepara- 
tions for  an  artist's  work.  Most  of  the.^e 
drawings  were  later  used  in  Blampied's 


Edmund  Blampied 


Fishermen 


Wash  drawing 


etching.  He  joined  the  Etching  Class  at 
the  London  County  Council  School  of 
Photoengraving  in  Bolt  Court  and  there 
had  the  advantage  of  instruction  by 
Walter  Seymour,  an  inspiring  teacher 
who  was  quick  to  recognize  the  young 
man's  inherent  talents.  His  first  plate 
created  a  fever  of  artistic  energy,  and 
the  following  years  of  study  and  ex- 
perience reveal  statements  on  copper 
that  place  Blampied  along  with  the 
best  of  his  generation  :  McBey.  Brock- 
hurst,  Rushburv.  Briscoe,  and  others. 


accomplished  plates  of  peasant  life  on 
the  Island  of  Jersey.  There  are  also  fine 
records  of  the  artist's  trips  through 
France  and  North  Africa.  In  the  Jer- 
sey drawings,  Blampied  has  depicted 
the  happenings  of  everyday  life,  show- 
ing the  humorous  side  of  serious  mo- 
ments and  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  the 
work-laden  peasant.  With  clean,  quick 
strokes  and  great  sincerity,  he  conveys 
his  impressions  of  the  emotions  aroused 
in  the  life  of  these  island  people  These 
drawings  contribute  notablv  to  the  dis- 
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tinction  and  individuality  of  Blampied's 
oeuvre,  and  even  though  many  are 
rapid  notations,  they  are  complete  in 
their  own  beauty.  There  are  no  limita- 
tions in  the  expression  of  the  artist's 
ideas,  and  their  personal  charm  is  en- 
hanced by  the  originality  of  technique 
and  treatment.  Some  are  veritahle  tri- 
umphs of  draughtsmanship,  and  in  the 
pictures  of  the  peasant's  life  at  home, 
at  work,  in  the  fields,  or  in  relaxation 
at  the  cafe,  there  is  always  the  fine 
dignity  which  he  recognizes  as  a  quality 
of  life  individual  with  his  people. 

The  diversity  of  handling  is  a  source 
for  detailed  study.  In  these  drawings 
the  line  or  mass  used  in  the  various 
mediums  gives  all  the  quality,  color,  and 
form  found  in  other  mediums  where  the 
materials  used  call  for  greater  develop- 
ment and  completeness.  Several  are 
amongst  the.  most  virile  and  communi- 
cative in  the  artist's  whole  work. 

Some  of  the  drawings  are  carried 
further  than  others,  and  could  be  classi- 
fied as  finished  expressions,  particularly 
those  done. in  Tunis.  In  others  the  line 
is  firm  yet  supple;  or.  again,  a  few  are 
accomplished  with  the  sweep  of  a  gest- 
ure, tracing  the  fine  rhythms  of  move- 
ment with  a  feeling  of  fexture  and 
space.  Blampied  uses  pen  and  ink. 
crayon,  and  wash  with  equal  success, 
giving  proof  of  technical  ability  and  a 
keen  sense  of  observation.  The  draw- 
ings of  the  desert  reflect  a  glow  of 
l'ght,  clearness,  and  atmosphere,  and 
there  is  evervwhere  evidence  of  the 


artist's  lively  interest  in  his  subject. 

These  are  drawings  made  not  for  the 
public,  but  for  the  artist's  own  records. 
So  much  more  reason,  then,  to  mention 
them  to  the  student  and  connoisseur  as 
previews  of  what  later  developed  on  the 
copper  plate.  The  studies  for  the  prints 
of  The  Argument  have  an  appeal  of 
their  own  and  one  can  almost  hear  the 
Jersey  "patois" :  those  of  horses  and 
cows  are  beautifully  placed  upon  the 
plate  with  a  true  artistic  conception  but 
with  economy  of  means.  These  are  stud- 
ies and  details  for  the  subjects  Bullock 
Hay  Cart,  Ploughing,  Homeivards,  and 
Tired  Workers.  There  is  an  excellent 
drawing  for  Purring  and  Snoring,  in 
which  the  artist  depicts  the  tired-out 
laborer,  utterly  lost  in  slumber,  while 
the  purring  cat  gives  evidence  of  know- 
ing a  friend.  There  are  numerous  others, 
among  which  should  be  mentioned 
Splashing  Through  the  Surf,  Cider 
Drinkers.  The  Letter,  and  Tonncrre  dc 
Brest. 

One  could  dwell  at  greater  length  on 
the  various  aspects  of  Blampied's  fertile 
talent,  describe  in  detail  a  greater  num- 
ber of  his  plates,  and  try  to  explain 
their  beauty.  But  it  is  better  to  give 
place  to  the  work  itself,  on  which 
Blampied's  ardent  creative  talent> 
lavished  their  superb  strength.  These 
drawings  may  be  seen  in  the  Albert  H. 
Wiggin  Collection  at  the  Boston  Public 
Library. 

Arthur  W.  Heintzelman 


itttmestt 
at  Pine  (lidae 

At  first,  Katherine  Yassanye  told  me, 
she  thought  the  girl  was  one  of  the 
maids.  She  had  suddenly  grown  faint 
after  dinner  and  in  the  veiled  twilight 
of  early  spring  she  lay  on  a  sofa  in  the 
little  sitting  room  off  her  bedroom.  She 
had  closed  her  eyes,  fighting  an  over- 
powering nausea  and  weakness  when 
she  felt  a  solicitous  hand  on  her  fore- 
head. Opening  her  eyes,  she  saw  a 
young  girl  bending  over  her.  She  was 
wearing  a  sort  of  misty  gray  frock. 
Mrs.  Yassanye  thought,  but  no  wrap 
nor  hat,  which  was  strange  because  as 
she  looked  hard  into  the  girl's  face  she 
did  not  recognize  her  as  one  of  the 
household. 

Illness  forced  all  graciousness  from 
Mrs.  Yassanye's  voice.  "What  are  you 
doing  here?"  she  demanded. 

The  girl  flinched,  as  though  she  had 
been  slapped,  and  snatched  her  hand 
quickly  from  Mrs.  Yassanye's  brow. 
"Then  I'm  not  welcome?"  she  asked. 
"Yoil  don't  recognize  me?" 

"No,"  said  Mrs.  Yassanye.  "I  don't 
recognize  you  !" 

"But  you  must  know  me."  persisted 
the  girl,  and  again  bent  over  the  sofa. 

"1  looked  carefully  into  her  face 
then."  Mrs.  Yassanye  told  me,  "scru- 
tinizing every  feature.  It  could  have 
been  a  sweet  face,  a  very  kind  and 
gentle  one:  but  behind  the  soft,  lumin- 
ous eyes  there  was  great  cruelty  too, 
and  relentlessness.  I  was  filled  with  a 
horrible,  uncanny  dread — and  suddenly. 
I  knew  her!  I  fought  off  the  dizzy 
swimming  of  my  head  and  rose  up  on 
my  elbow.  "Get  out  of  my  house!'  I 
hissed." 

"1  thought  perhaps  you  would  want 
to  see  me."  the  girl  said  reluctantly. 
"After  all  these  years." 

Mrs.  Yassanye  said  that  with  these 
words  in  a  moment  her  mind  slid  back 
over  the  past  like  a  swift-footed  skater 
skimming  the  ice.  She  remembered  the 
strife  and  hard  work  of  those  first 
years  of  her  marriage  to  Frank  Yas- 
sanye and  the  poignant  heartbreak  that 
crowned  the  hard-earned  luxury  and 
success  with  thorns. 

"Why  didn't  you  come  to  me  then?" 
Mrs.     Yassanye    asked  resentfully. 
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"When  Frank  left  and  I  was  so  bitter 
and  lonely?" 

The  girl  shrugged.  "Perhaps  you  did 
want  me  then,'"  she  said,  wistfully. 
"Perhaps  I  should  have  come  to  you." 

Mrs.  Yassanye  said  to  me  that  by 
this  time  anger  had  filled  her  whole 
body  with  the  sweet  hot  blood  of  life. 
She  felt  strong  and  quite  well.  "I  don't 
v  ant  vou  now!  The  years  have  healed 
over  the  bruises  and  loneliness.  Seeing 
you  now  makes  me  more  determined 
than  ever  to  be  happy  and  live  to  the 
fullest." 

The  girl  inclined  her  head.  "Perhaps 
you're  right.  Forget  about  me  for  a 
while." 

"Gladly,"  said  Airs.  Yassanye,  "I 
don't  want  to  think  about  you  !" 

The  girl  moved  to  go.  She  didn't 
seem  hurt  or  angry.  Her  eyes  on  Mrs. 
Yassanye's  face  were  soft  and  almost 
compassionate.  They  quite  belied  the 
cold  stubbornness  and  command  of  her 
last  words.  "But  I'll  see  you  again," 
she  said.  "We  are  making  a  little  ap- 
pointment to  meet,  Katherine  Yassanye, 
in  the  lounge  at  Pine  Ridge  on  the 
fifth  of  October  at  3  :30  o'clock." 

Mrs.  Yassanye,  quite  restored  the 
next  day,  told  me  about  it  and  laughed 
confidently.  "She  won't,"  she  said. 
"She'll  not  see  me  there.  On  the  fifth 
of  October  I  shall  be  a  hundred  miles 
from  Pine  Ridge  Country  Club.  In  fact, 
just  in  case  she  makes  a  mistake  in  the 
date,  I  don't  intend  to  ever  set  foot 
inside  that  club  again." 

And  Mrs.  Yassanye  was  as  good 
as  her  word.  She  had  been  a  familiar 
but  self-consciously  aloof  figure  on  the 
links  at  Pine  Ridge  in  the  last  few 
years  since  Frank  Yassanye  ran  off 
with  his  pretty  young  secretary.  I  be- 
lieve I  was  her  only  friend,  and  golf 
had  been  her  only  pastime.  Now,  she 
gave  away  her  golf  sticks  and  termi- 
nated her  membership  in  the  club.  She 
began  to  give  parties  and  quickly  sur- 
rounded herself  with  people,  both  men 
and  women.  How  she  accomplished  it 
so  effortlessly  I'll  never  know,  but  al- 
most at  once  she  had  many  friends. 
Twenty  of  her  fifty  years  seemed  to 
drop  from  her  like  a  dusty  cloak.  Her 
hair,  still  strangely  raven  black,  glis- 
tened ;  her  eyes  took  on  a  new  sparkle : 
there  was  verve  in  her  step,  a  studied 
chic  to  her  clothes. 


I  will  admit  that  I  was  not  greatly 
surprised  when  my  cousin,  Ross  Hamp- 
ton some  ten  years  her  junior,  dropped 
in  one  day  early  in  June  and  announced 
his  intention  of  marrying  her. 

Like  many  romances  that  kindle  late 
in  life,  the  period  of  courtship  was  very 
brief.  They  were  married  on  the  tenth 
of  July  in  the  garden  of  Mrs.  Yassanye's 
home.  As  I  saw  the  bride  smiling  and 
nodding  to  friends  under  a  trellis  of 
pink  rambler  roses,  I  was  sure  she  had 
forgotten  her  early-spring  visitor. 

I  don't  believe  they  ever  quarreled. 
Ross  was  devoted  and  his  wife  radiant. 
Only  once  did  I  hear  that  they  had  had 
a  serious  difference  of  opinion.  It  flared 
over  the  dinner-party  that  Ross's  sister, 
Daisy  Helton,  was  giving  at  the  Pine 
Ridge  Club.  "She  was  positively  stub- 
born about  it,"  Ross  told  me,  "and  un- 
reasonable. She  couldn't  give  a  single 
reason  for  it,  but  she  simply  wouldn't 
go.  Of  course,  Daisy  was  terribly  hurt." 

"She  may  have  had  a  good  reason," 
I  said,  remembering. 

Late  in  September  I  heard  that  the 
Hamptons  had  started  on  a  motor  trip. 
It  was  a  business  trip  for  Ross  and 
Katherine  had  insisted  on  accompany- 
ing him. 

A  week  later  I  had  direct  word.  The 
phone  on  my  desk  tingled,  first  in 
ghostly  prelude,  then  ringing  deter- 
minedly. For  some  reason,  although  the 
afternoon  sun  deluged  the  room  with 
brightness,  I  had  the  same  shiver  of 


premonition  I  get  when  summoned 
from  bed  at  night  by  its  ringing.  The 
hall  clock  booming  the  hour  of  four 
blotted  out  for  a  moment  the  voice 
of  the  operator.  The  call  was  long  dis- 
tance and  the  period  of  making  a  con- 
nection must  have  been  brief  enough 
but  in  that  moment  my  eyes  had  chanced 
on  my  desk  calendar  pointing  out  the 
date,  October  Fifth,  and  it  seemed 
eons  between  the  ticks  of  the  clock. 
Then  came  Ross's  voice  hoarse,  stam- 
mering a  little : 

"Katherine — Katherine  died  here 
about  a  half  hour  ago!" 

"Oh,  Ross!  How?"  was  all  I  could 
manage. 

"We  were  driving  along.  She  com- 
plained of  feeling  faint  and  slumped  in 
her  seat.  I  drove  in  at  the  first  place 
along  the  road  I  could  find.  She  was 
still  alive  when  I  carried  her  inside.  I 
laid  her  on  a  sofa  and  for  a  minute  she 
came  to.  She  asked  me  where  she  was. 
and  I  told  her.  She  gave  a  funny  little 
gasp  and  was  gone.  That  was  all — " 

There  was  a  lump  in  my  throat 
choking  me.  My  fingers  on  the  phone 
were  cold  tubes  of  steel.  "And  just 
where  are  you,  Ross  ?"  I  was  able  to 
ask. 

Uncannily,  even  before  he  spoke  my 
ears  knew  the  w  ords :  "A  little  place 
here  in  the  mountains.  It's  called — Pine 
Ridge." 

— Christina  Durian 


He  speaks  Esperanto  like  a  native!' 
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Roland  Young  is  a  very  clever  actor, 
and  among  his  light  screen  portrayals 
the  title  role  in  MGM's  Topper  and 
United  Artists'  subsequent  sequels. 
Topper  Takes  a  Trip  and  Topper  Re- 
turns, was  his  most  successful. 

Mr.  Topper  has  now  become  the 
focal  point  of  a  new  fifteen-week  radio 
series,  with  Roland  Young  repeating 
his  popular  characterization  on  the 
air.  Unfortunately,  something  is  lost 
in  the  transition  from  the  visual  to  the 
audible  medium. 

Several  things  were  quite  evident 
from  the  first  program.  First :  the  Top- 
per stories  are  best  dramatized  visually. 
Much  of  the  humor  of  their  situation 
comedy  is  derived  from  the  appearance 
and  disappearance  of  Mr.  Topper's 
spiritual  friends.  The  ectoplasmic 
mirth  of  the  screen  translations  is  lost 
over  the  radio.  Secondly :  the  script 
must  improve  a  great  deal  to  match  the 
sparkling  screwball  quality  of  the  film 
scenarios  (the  first  one,  at  least).  I 
understand  that  the  initial  script,  being 
the  one  used  to  audition  the  series,  was 
not  written  by  the  dramatists  since  per- 
manently signed  to  do  the  whole  series. 
So  we  may  expect  improvement  there. 
Let's  hope  so,  for  the  first  program 
was  hampered  by  ineffectual  dialogue 
which  attempted  to  be  smart,  but 
which  missed  its  mark  by  a  consider- 
able degree.  The  sequence  tag-lines 
were  particularly  flat. 

Of  the  performances,  Roland 
Young's  was  quite  naturally  the  most 
effective.  Mr.  Young,  whose  amusing 
memoirs  are  about  to  be  published  by 
Houghton-Mifflin,  was  not  in  top  form ; 
but  Young  is  good  even  when  he  doesn't 
try  very  hard.  He  sounded  disinterested 
at  times  ( which  was  often  understand- 
able). His  assistants  —  their  names 
weren't  announced — were  quite  cap- 
able. The  roles  of  Mrs.  Topper  and 
Topper's  two  ghost  pals,  played  on  the 
screen  by  Billie  Burke,  Constance  Ben- 
nett and  Cary  Grant,  respectively,  were 
well  handled,  although  their  lines  were 
by  far  the  least  scintillating.  Young  was 
generally  expected  to  carry  the  laugh 
burden. 

The  initial  script  drew  upon  the 
original  Topper  film,  for  the  most  part. 


Audience  reaction  was  extremely 
warm. 

Adventures  of  Topper  can,  with  bet- 
ter material  prepared  for  its  actors 
plus  the  assured  performance  of  Roland 
Young  in  the  top  role,  be  a  summer  fav- 
orite. But  something  should  be  done 
with  the  script  right  now  ! 

Among  the  other  openings  which 
this  department  covered  during  the 
past  two  weeks,  light  music  was  the 
predominating  feature. 

NBC's  An  Evening  with  Sigmund 
Romberg  as  listed  in  the  radio  log  fore- 
told of  relaxing,  pleasantly  arranged 
light  music  of  the  Whiteman-Morton 
Gould  type.  It  was  not. 

Mr.  Romberg  has  been  blessed  with 
a  45-piece  orchestra  of  mighty  dubious 
timbre.  I  have  never  heard  a  group  of 
what  must  be  staff  musicians  play  so 
lackadaisically,  nor  have  I  heard  ar- 
rangements, since  the  very  first  con- 
cert jazz  work  by  Ferde  Grofe,  which 
sounded  so  thin,  poorly  balanced  and 
obvious.  Often  the  concert  orchestra 
sounded  like  a  circus  band  (that  was 
arrangement),   but,   more  unforgive- 


ab!e,  it  didn't  sound  as  though  the 
musicians  were  half  trying. 

Of  course,  the  opening  program 
might  have  suffered  from  little  rehear- 
sal ;  it  might  have  been  a  quick  replace- 
ment. But  that  is  no  excuse.  Generally, 
it  followed  the  pattern  of  Mr.  Rom- 
berg's recent  national  concert  tours, 
which,  as  you  know,  were  pleasant, 
but  not  very  substantial.  • 

Marseillaise  opened  the  program.  It 
was  poorly  arranged,  given  a  routine 
orchestral  performance.  Next  came  the 
Strauss  Emperor's  Waltzes ;  very  medi- 
ocre. Followed  the  program  highlight : 
the  brilliant  new  baritone  and  Met 
audition  winner,  Robert  Merril.  He 
sang  Malotte's  Song  of  the  Open  Road, 
and  was  splendid.  Romberg  and  the 
boys  next  did  a  Grieg  Medley — the 
best  job  the  orchestra  did  all  evening ; 
well  arranged.  Finally,  a  Romberg 
Medley,  Maytime  selections,  with  Mr. 
Romberg's  new  vocal  discovery,  June 
Forrest,  and  Robert  Merril  sharing  solo 
honors.  Miss  Forrest  possesses  a  sweet, 
if  trifle  thin  voice,  well  suited  to  the 
light  operetta  brand  of  music. 

All  in  all,  An  Evening  with  Sigmund 
Romberg  was  not  what  one  might  ex- 
pect from  the  composer  of  Nezv  Moon, 
Student  Prince  and  Desert  Song.  It 


'I  thought  it  ivas  formal! 
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was  definitely  a  disappointment. 

*  *  * 

X  BC's  new  sustainer  entitled  Silhou- 
ettes and  Camocs  provides  a  pleasant 
half-hour  of  music,  with  a  short  dra- 
matic bit  thrown  in  for  variety.  Roy 
Shield,  the  talented  arranger  and  con- 
ductor who  heretofore  has  been  promi- 
ment  in  Chicago  radio,  leads  an  excel- 
lent orchestra  and  chorus,  while  the 
dramatic  portion  features  a  guest  artist 
each  week. 

The  opening  "silhouette"  was 
Jerome  Kern's  happy  Californaiay,  per- 
formed spiritedly  by  the  chorus  and  or- 
chestra. This  was  followed  by  a  splen- 
did Roy  Shield  treatment  of  Laura. 
And  so  on.  Edward  Davies,  baritone, 
gave  a  straightforward  rendition  of 
Song  of  the  Open  Road,  while  Eva 
LaGalienne  guest  starred  on  the 
''cameo"  portion,  reading  Amy  Lowell's 
poem,  Lilacs.  She  was  fine. 

Altogether,  Silhouettes  and  Cameos 
is  a  light,  agreeable  blending  of  taste- 
fully arranged  and  performed  music 
plus  a  short  selected  dramatic  reading. 
Recommended  by  this  department  for 
easy  listening. 

*  *  * 

A  symphony  organization  which  pre- 
sents Bach,  Strauss  and  the  latest  mod- 
ern popular  and  classical  works  on  one 


program,  that's  the  Boston  "Pops" 
Orchestra.  It  is  the  only  outfit  of  its 
kind  in  the  world.  And  it  is  enor- 
mously popular,  curiously  enough, 
with  the  devotees  of  both  the  classics 
and  the  swing  idiom.  It  is  a  great 
American  institution. 

Arthur  Fiedler  is  conducting  the 
"Pops"  over  the  Blue  Network  every 
Saturday  night  for  their  third  consecu- 
tive radio  season.  The  Boston  concerts 
themselves  have  been  continuing  since 
1885,  and  have  furthered  the  music  and 
careers  of  many  a  young  native  com- 
poser. George  Gershwin,  Morton 
Gould,  Richard  Rodgers  and  others 
have  been  enthusiastically  sponsored  by 
the  "Pops"  orchestra.  Furthermore, 
there  is  no  manner  of  condescension 
about  the  presentation  of  new  popular 
compositions.  They  are  given  due 
prominence  with  Wagner,  Schubert 
and  Tschaikovskv.  The  classical  and 
the  popular — all  are  given  equal  con- 
sideration at  the  "Pops."  For  it  is  be- 
ing run  The  American  Way. 

This  year  the  "Pops"  are  being 
broadcast  again.  If  you  like  good  music 
of  all  types,  you'll  find  nothing  more 
satisfying  than  their  carefully  arranged 
programs.  If  you're  a  casual  musical 
listener,  turn  them  on  anyway.  You'll 
like  the  "Pops." 

— R.  B.  R. 


Bock  Review-: 

£tate4ne*U>L  o£  a  *7Ue*He 

There  must  be  something  about  the 
insubstantial  intensities  of  adolescence 
that  makes  them  respond  to  close  de- 
scription. Walter  Van  Tillburg  Clark 
is  what  I  am  told  the  French  call  a 
a  serious  talent,  and  in  his  City  of 
Trembling  Leaves  (Harper,  $2.50)  he 
does  not  use  the  disciplined,  controlled, 
dramatic  style  of  his  earlier  novel,  The 
Ox-Bow  Incident.  To  put  across  the 
material  of  this  later  book,  he  follows 
a  more  discursive  pattern. 

The  subject-matter  here  is  the  strug- 
gle of  Timothy  Hazard  to  reach  ma- 
turity, which  sometimes  means  Tim- 
othy Hazard  vs.  Timothy  Hazard.  Tim 
is  a  sensitive,  thoughtful,  talented  boy 
whose  something  less  than  solid  home- 
life  fails  to  establish  him  in  the  ways 
of  easy  growth  and  security.  He  wants 
to  write  music,  but  it  does  not  come 
readily  to  him.  The  symphony  on  his 
home-town  of  Reno  never  leaves  him 
alone,  but  he  cannot  seem  to  get  it  writ- 
ten". Even  his  love-life  is  halting  and 
unsatisfactory. 

Paced  by  the  similar  experiences  of 
a  close  friend.  Tim  works  his  way 
through  disappointments,  humiliations 
and  brief  successes.  Toward  the  end  of 
the  book,  one  begins  to  feel  that  Tim  is 
about  to  set  foot  on  adult  shores. 

The  author's  style  is  a  sensitive  in- 
strument for  the  story  of  Timothy 
Hazard  and  his  friends.  In  that  story 
there  is  no  reaction  too  dim  for  the 
author  to  explore,  no  swift  feeling  too 
much  trouble  to  follow  out,  no  relation- 
ship that  is  not  worth  time  and  atten- 
tion. The  dignity  or  importance  or 
validity  of  the  surrealistic  sensations 
of  the  teens  seems  to  be  best  conveyed 
by  this  loving,  patient,  tireless  style. 

Slowly  and  carefully  presented  to  the 
reader,  then,  the  youth  of  Tim  Hazard 
and  that  of  his  friend  shape  up  into 
a  dramatic  narrative  which  is  de- 
veloped by  a  few  warm,  living  charac- 
ters. This  is  a  major  book,  with  a  good 
deal  already  here  and  much  promised. 

The  author  has  been  compared  to 
Thomas  Wolfe,  presumably  for  the 
character  of  his  hero  and  the  detail  of 
his  style.  Such  a  comparison  is  fair  to 
make,  but  the  authors  are  not  always 
alike.  Both  have  written  long  books 
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about  young  artists,  but  there  are 
plain  differences.  Clark  writes  fully 
with  patience,  confidence,  as  an  ob- 
server. Wolfe  is  long  and  full  of  words, 
but  for  a  different  reason.  He  is  always 
trying  to  explain.  His  pages  are  covered 
with  alternatives,  with  explanatory 
metaphors.  He  is  far  from  being  an 
observer,  for  his  writing  is  more  emo- 
tional and  less  objective  than  Clark's. 
It  should  be  noted,  too,  that  Clark's 
attention  to  the  countryside  around 
Reno  is  simple  appreciation  of  nature. 
This  is  not  true  of  Wolfe's  descriptions 
of  hot  afternoons  down  South,  for  they 
are  often  subjective  projections  of  his 
hero's  mood. 

But  it  is  fair  to  bracket  the  search 
each  author's  hero  makes  for  a  trust- 
worthy set  of  values,  and  his  effort 
to  make  sense  out  of  the  stubborn  ma- 
terial of  his  life.  Both  Wolfe  and  Clark 
convince  the  reader  of  the  importance 
of  what  George  Webber  and  Tim 
Hazard  are  trying  to  find. 

This  absorbing  operation  that  young 
artists  play  out  in  peacetime  gains  a 
new  urgency  in  wartime.  Richard 
Brooks  tells  what  it  is  like  to  have 
nothing  clear  and  stable  during  a  war. 
in  The  Brick  Foxhole,  (Random 
House,  $3.00). 

Corporal  Jeff  Mitchell's  wife  was 
his  world.  Separation  from  her  was  his 
downfall,  for  he  could  find  no  substi- 
tute for  her  importance  to  him.  This 
author  says  that  men  in  real  mud  fox- 
holes have  at  least  the  unity  of  position, 
of  point  of  departure,  in  that  they  have 
removed  themselves  entirely  from  one 
life  and  gone  wholly  over  to  another. 
Not  so  with  barracks-soldiers,  Holly- 
wood Commandos. 

The  author's  point  may  not  be  per- 
fectly fairly  taken,  but  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  honesty  in  what  he  has  to  say 
— and  he  has  several  things  to  say.  His 
must  be  an  extraordinary  talent,  to  en- 
able him  to  write  under  emotional  pres- 
sure and  still  keep  the  dramatic  pro- 
portions of  his  book.  He  stands  up  and 
shouts  out  what  he  wants  the  reader 
to  know  for  he  is  angry,  heartsick  and 
nearly  discouraged.  He  has  just  enough 
faith  left  in  America,  however,  to  write 
this  book. 

The  soldier  removed  from  home  but 
not  delivered  to  a  war  lives  between 


two  worlds,  despised  by  the  men  at  the 
front,  and  despising  in  turn  all  civilians. 
The  author,  as  that  soldier,  can  tell 
you  about  the  barracks-soldier's  pre- 
occupation with  sex,  money  and  dis- 
content. He  can  tell  you,  too,  about  our 
war-aims.  For  the  American  boy  does 
not  fight  for  the  Bill  of  Rights,  Brooks 
says,  nor  for  any  one  of  the  four  free- 
doms. He  fights  on  sentimentality,  for 
a  grudge,  for  a  friend,  for  fear  or  for 
loneliness.  But  when  a  soldier  stays  in 
this  country,  he  does  not  feel  those 
sentimental  war-aims,  and  Richard 
Brooks  has  this  to  tell  the  American 
people  :  that  the  absence  of  sentimental 
war-aims  is  a  sad  thing,  because  the 
real,  political,  propaganda  war-aims  are 
sometimes  close  to  meaningless,  as  they 
are  observed  in  this  country. 

For  a  more  temperate  discussion  of 
war-aims,  read  Arthur  Koestler. 
Koestler  is  a  travelling  writer  and 
thinker,  and  a  synthesis  of  his  observa- 
tions and  deductions  is  an  important 
literary  event.  The  Yogi  and  the  Com- 
missar (Macmillan,  $2.75)  is  com- 
posed of  sixteen  essays,  divided  into 
three  sections.  The  first,  "Meander- 
ings",  is  on  literature  and  philosophy. 
The  second,  "Exhortations",  discusses 
in  detail  some  of  the  larger  issues 
afloat  over  the  battle-fields.  The  third. 
"Explorations",  examines  the  socialism 
that  flared  out  of  the  last  war  and  died 
so  quickly  in  Russia. 

The  title-essay,  providing  the  theme 


of  the  book,  is  in  distrust  of  extremes, 
a  duel  between  Change  from  Without 
and  Change  from  Within.  Both  lose. 
Change  from  Without,  provided  by  a 
Commissar,  descends  from  the  lofty 
Healing  Knife  plane  to  the  Moscow 
Purges.  Change  from  Within,  pre- 
ferred by  the  Yogi,  starts  with  non- 
violence and  ends  up  in  passive  accept- 
ance of  the  Japs  in  India.  Koestler  can- 
not point  the  way  here ;  he  only  as- 
sesses, contrasts,  develops.  He  is  quiet, 
moderate,  almost  gentle,  in  his  broad- 
gauge  effort  genuinely  to  understand 
and  evaluate  the  prevailing  winds. 

He  is  most  fluent  in  "In  Memory  ol 
Richard  Hillary".  Hillary  was  a  tal- 
ented English  writer  who  was  killed 
in  the  R.A.F.  when  he  was  twenty- 
three.  On  the  basis  of  his  only  novel, 
The  Last  Enemy,  his  death  is  con- 
sidered the  greatest  loss  to  English 
letters  in  this  war  so  far.  This  essay 
on  Richard  Hillary  quotes  from  his 
letters  his  confusion  as  to  why  he 
fought.  He  said  repeatedly  that  he  did 
not  know  why  he  felt  he  must  go  back 
after  he  had  crashed  so  badly  the  first 
time,  nor  why  he  had  to  go  back  again 
after  the  second  crash.  He  was  not 
fighting  for  an  economic  system  he  de- 
plored. He  wrote  The  Last  Enemy  as  a 
protest  to  the  empty,  insulting  state- 
ments of  the  propagandists.  He  insisted 
that  he  knew  there  was  no  Holy  Grail 
waiting  for  him  :  "while  stupid,  we  are 
not  that  stupid — nor  naive."  He  said 
they  are  all  fighting  in  spite  of.  not  be- 
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cause  of,  cheapened  and  cheapening 
slogans. 

This  is  a  broad,  compassionate  book, 
composed  in  tone  and  sincere  in  its 
effort  to  see  the  world  clearly  and  see 
it  whole.  Koestler  is  a  writer  of  intel- 
lectual and  literary  power,  and  one  to 
be  attended. 

Bill  Mauldin  does  not  get  around  to 
contemplation,  lie  just  wants  people 
at  home  to  know  as  much  as  they  can 
about  the  infantry  fighting  the  war.  The 
boys  he  puts  in  his  cartoons  for  "Stars 
and  Stripes",  cartoons  now  collected  in 
Up  Front  (Holt,  $3.00),  are  boys  we 
are  going  to  need  to  know  about. 

Other  authors  have  brought  out  other 
branches  of  the  services.  Group  by 
group,  the  bomber-crews,  the  carrier- 
pilots,  the  doctors,  the  guerillas,  the 
submariners  have  been  sung.  Mauldin 
says  the  infantry  is  doing  the  fighting 
and  he  proposes  to  show  the  "dog- 
faces" at  work.  He  has  a  Pulitzer  Prize 
for  it,  and  no  reader  of  his  book  will 
wonder  why. 

According  to  Mauldin,  infantry  fight- 
ing is  made  up  of  mud,  fatigue,  lone- 
liness, hunger,  cold,  a  little  comrade- 
ship, and  a  submerged  but  indestructible 
loyalty  to  one's  outfit.  Mauldin,  too, 
says  that  soldiers  fight  for  sentimental 
reasons,  and  the  text  puts  that  sense 
across.  The  cartoons  put  everything 
else  across  about  W  illie  and  Joe,  who, 
the  author  ^ays,  are  "basic  guys." 

Up  Front  goes  by  magnetic  attrac- 
tion right  lip  beside  The  Best  From 
Yank.  You  want  to  say  that  reading 
this  book  is  like  having  a  hand  grenade 
go  off  in  your  lap,  but  if  you  don't  know 
a  hand  grenade  like  the  palm  of  your 
hand,  you  don't  talk  about  one  in  front 
of  Bill  Mauldin.  It  is  safe,  perhaps, 
just  to  say  that  Mauldin  has  here 
presented  a  front,  an  infantry,  and  a 
temperament  I  am  prepared  to  accept 
as  genuine. 

That  he  has  made  all  his  cartoons 
funny  is  a  triumph — even  the  reader 
can  sense  when  it  is  a  close  decision 
whether  to  laugh  or  not.  Sometimes  a 
wry  humor  is  all  there  is  left,  as  in  the 
cartoon  of  two  dogfaces,  asleep  stand- 
ing up,  being  pointed  at  by  a  third 
who  says  to  his  comrade,  "How  ya 
gonna  find  out  if  they're  fresh  troops 
if  you  don't  wake  'em  up  an'  ask  'em?" 

— Janet  S.  Hickey 
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Have   your    fur    coat  remodelled 
or    repaired    at    summer    prices.  jj 
Estimates  cheerfully  given. 
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Phone  KENmore  5350 

fa   100%  insurance 

fa  minor  repairs 

fa  air-pressure  cleaning 

fa  constant  supervision 
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<The  E.  B.  Horn  Co. 

Established  1839 

Jewelers 

DIAMONDS  -  WATCHES 
GOLD  JEWELRY 
SILVERWARE 

429  Washington  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 

Telephone  LIBerry  3903 


Summer  is  the  time  when  we  gals  can 
really  have  fun  choosing  clothes.  Bright 
and  unusual  color  combinations  appear 
on  the  scene  and  'tis  a  wise  gal  indeed 
who  can  choose  among  the  many 
delightful  ensembles  which  are  pre- 
sented. 

Lamson  and  Hubbard,  for  instance, 
has  a  most  magnificent  selection  of 
summer  bare  back  dresses — and  at  rea- 
sonable prices  too. 

The  first  we  saw  has,  in  addition  to 
striking  colors,  an  interesting  combina- 
tion of  fabrics.  The  bodice  of  the  dress 
and  the  separate  Eton  jacket  are  made 
of  linen,  and  the  skirt  is  made  of  waffle 
pique. 

But  to  get  back  to  a  description  of 
the  number.  The  bodice  comes  in  lus- 
cious shades  of  deep  rose,  deep  blue, 
aqua,  and  lime.  The  skirts  are  all  black, 
.-plashed  at  the  bottom  with  figures  in 
the  color  of  the  top  part  of  the  dress. 
The  dress  has  suspender  straps  and  a 
shirred  U  neck  which  is  bordered  in 
black.  The  variations  of  the  color  and 
black  all  through  the  ensemble  make  it 
exceptionally  attractive. 

The  colors  are  "Everfast,"  which  is 
a  great  help  in  these  days  of  uncertain 
laundry  service.  And  the  whole  thing 
costs  only  $19.95. 

On  to  the  farm  print  sun  dress.  This 
clever  print  is  made  up  of  farm  scenes, 
and  is  perfect  for  the  country  life — or 
for  the  city,  for  that  matter,  when  the 
jacket  is  added. 

This  one  is  made  of  shantung  and 
is  gathered  at  the  waist.  There  are  two 
bows,  on  either  strap,  which  can  be 
worn  outside  the  jacket  to  dress  up  the 
ensemble.  Said  jacket  has  loops 
through  which  the  hows  make  their 
appearance.  Colors  in  this  are  lime  and 
aqua  backgrounds  for  the  dress  and 
black  for  the  jacket.  The  price  is 
$1995. 

Midriff  dresses,  bathing  suits,  etc. 
are  the  rage.  Still  at  Lamson  and  Hub- 
bard we  found  a  honey  of  a  two  piece 
midriff  print  play  dress.  The  ballerina 
skirt  is  most  cleverly  constructed.  The 
same  print  figures  on  a  multi-colored 
background.  The  skirt  is  made  of  three 
tiers,  one  portion  blue,  one  pink  and 


one  yellow.  All  the  skirts  are  the  same. 

Then,  for  the  top,  you  choose  your 
favorite  color,  of  the  three  in  the  skirt, 
and  you  have  an  outfit  which  will  at- 
tract admiring  glances  wherever  you 
go.  This  cunning  dress  is  most  reason- 
ably priced  at  $12.95. 

For  a  day  at  the  races,  the  baseball 
game,  or  any  other  event  where  you 
might  be  a  spectator,  there  is,  appro- 
priately enough,  a  spectator  dress.  This 
is  one  of  the  coolest  looking  dresses 
you  could  hope  to  see.  Our  pet  was  the 
gray  and  white  striped  version. 

Here  again,  there  is  a  combination 
of  fabrics.  The  top  part,  which  is  the 
striped  part,  is  spun  rayon.  The  skirt, 
which  is  a  solid  color,  is  linene.  It's  a 
shirtwaist  dress  with  two  slashed 
tucked  pockets,  and  has  buttons  which 
tie  on  with  little  bows.  The  waist  is 
fitted  and  it  has  a  straight  slim  skirt. 

The  variety  of  colors  in  which  it 
may  be  had  includes  red,  brown  and 
kelly  green  in  addition  to  the  gray.  Its 
price :  $16.95. 

The  hanky  sheer  two  piece  print 
which  we  saw  is  a  boon  to  those  who 
like  to  have  a  free  easy  feeling  in  their 
summer  clothes.  The  blouse  part  is 
wonderful,  because  it  ties  on.  You  slip 
the  neck  part  over  your  head,  and  get 
a  mandarin  neckline,  with  a  bow.  Then, 
you  tie  it  around  you  in  the  back,  bring 
the  belt  part  around  front  and  tie  it 
again  in  a  bow  at  the  waist.  The  full 
skirt  has  a  smart  fly  front. 

The  beautiful  wild  floral  print  in  red 
or  purple  is  set  on  a  white  background. 
The  price  is  $19.95. 

To  get  back  to  the  sun  dress,  Lam- 
son and  Hubbard  also  has  a  more  for- 
mal version  of  this  style.  This  one  has 
two  side  pockets,  a  square  neckline, 
wide  shoulder  straps,  and  is  gathered 
at  the  waist.  The  skirt  has  an  inverted 
pleat.  And  of  course,  there's  a  separate 
jacket.  This  too  is  a  print  dress.  The 
black  pattern  is  set  against  pink,  white, 
aqua  and  lime  backgrounds. 

This  useful  dress  will  go  anywhere 
for  only  $19.95. 

Suits  are  favorites,  even  in  summer, 
and  we  couldn't  leave  without  describ- 
ing: at  least  one  suit.  It's  made  of 
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Sacony  palm  beach  cloth.  The  fitted 
jacket  has  short  sleeves,  a  V  neck, 
patch  pockets  and  smart  brown  bone 
buttons.  There  is  an  inverted  front 
pleat  in  the  skirt. 

The  suit  is  available  in  many  colors, 
including  gold,  aqua,  natural,  dark 
brown  and  dark  green.  Yours  for 
$22.50. 

The  people  at  Audree,  Inc.  are  up  to 
their  ears  in  plans.  When  we  saw  them, 
they  were  getting  ready  to  open  their 
shop  in  the  Mt.  Washington  Hotel, 
Bretton  Woods,  N.  H.  for  the  summer. 
By  the  time  you  read  this,  it  wmII  be  in 
full  swing.  They  have  taken  over  the 
beauty  salon  at  the  hotel,  and  have  also 
brought  along  their  magnificent  acces- 
sories, for  which  they  are  justly  famous. 
Audree  has  the  most  beautiful  lingerie 
available  and  also  excels  for  her  col- 
lections of  handbags,  jewelry,  gloves 
and  lounge  modes. 

Of  course,  the  intown  salon  will  also 
be  open  all  summer. 

But  some  of  their  most  exciting 
plans  are  for  the  expansion  of  the  New- 
bury Street  shop  in  the  fall.  Audree 
has  taken  another  floor  at  No.  44  and 
will  install  an  elevator  to  take  her  pa- 
trons to  it.  There  she  will  feature  chic 
ready  to  wear  clothes. 

In  spite  of  all  the  excitement  of  the 
plans,  they  took  time  out  to  show  us 
some  of  their  lovely  evening  dresses, 
the  latest  additions  to  their  line. 

One  of  the  first  to  catch  our  eye  was 
a  colorful  raw  silk,  which  is  actually  a 
rough  fabric.  There  are  three  colors  in 
the  dress — natural,  orange  and  kelly 
green.  It  has  a  basque  waist,  with  but- 
tons to  the  bottom  of  the  waist,  in 
natural.  The  collar  and  reveres  and  the 
band  at  the  bottom  of  the  basque  are 
orange.  And  the  full  skirt  is  done  in 
the  kelly  green.  Truly  one  of  the  most 
unusual  and  one  of  the  most  attractive 
creations  we've  ever  seen. 

The  same  basque  three-color  idea  is 
repeated  in  a  crepe  fabric.  This  time, 
the  waist  is  light  blue,  with  the  collar 
and  band  at  the  bottom  of  the  basque  in 
a  deeper  shade  of  blue.  This  skirt  is  a 
deep  rose  color.  Where  the  raw  silk 
version  had  short  sleeves,  the  crepe 
variation  has  cap  sleeves,  made  of  a 
double  thickness  of  the  fabric  to  give 
them  substance.   It  also  has  buttons 


down  the  waist,  but  these  extend  be- 
low the  basque  and  change  color.  They 
are  decorated  slightly  and  the  pattern 
is  light  blue  buttons  on  light  blue, 
pink  buttons  on  the  deep  blue  band, 
and  a  few  more  pink  buttons  on  the 
pink  skirt. 

Either  version  of  this  outstanding 
evening  dress  will  take  you  many 
places. 

Prints  are  always  with  us.  And  why 
shouldn't  they  be,  when  they  make  the 
woman  who  wears  them  look  so  smart. 
Audree's  has  a  print  evening  dress 
which  is  the  last  word  in  fashion.  The 
navy  blue  background  has  large  flow- 
ers splashed  on  it.  Covered  buttons 
start  at  the  low  cut  V  neck  and  con- 
tinue to  the  waist.  A  shirred  panel 
starts  at  the  waist  and  emphasizes  the 
hip  line  by  the  handling  of  the  mate- 
rial. From  there,  it  continues  down  in 
straight  slim  pencil  lines,  giving  an  ex- 
quisite silhouette  to  the  wearer.  For  a 
final  touch,  the  fabric  belt  is  completely 
covered  with  green  sequins,  lending 
sparkle  to  the  creation.  This  one  is 
truly  breathtaking. 

A  greater  use  of  the  sparkling 
sequins  is  made  in  a  lime  colored  crepe 
dress.  The  sequins  are  grouped  to  cre- 
ate a  pattern  in  the  waist  of  the  dress, 
much  in  the  manner  of  a  print.  Except 


for  this  decoration,  the  dress  is  per- 
fectly plain.  A  long  belt  of  the  crepe 
may  be  wrapped  around  the  waist  and 
tied  wherever  the  wearer  chooses.  The 
short  sleeved  dress  has  a  high  round 
neckline  and  a  slight  fullness  in  the 
skirt. 

The  younger  girls  are  sticking  to  the 
strapless  gown,  for  it  still  seems  to  be 
very  much  in  vogue.  And,  the  strap- 
less dresses  become  more  beautiful 
with  each  season.  One  we  saw  is  made 
of  black  faille  and  has  pink  lace  trim- 
ming. This  one  will  definitely  be  the 
darling  of  the  debutantes.  The  top  of 
the  bodice  is  trimmed  in  the  pink  lace, 
and  in  the  center  there  is  a  cluster  of 
lovely  pink  roses.  Just  behind  the  roses, 
for  security,  we  would  say,  there  are 
black  faille  ribbons  which  tie  around 
the  neck. 

The  waist  is  fitted  and  has  a  peplum 
which  is  also  made  of  pink  lace.  The 
skirt  has  as  much  fullness  in  it  as  cloth- 
ing restrictions  will  allow. 

Any  woman  who  is  looking  for  a 
formal  dress  to  wear  to  a  special  func- 
tion would  do  well  to  visit  Audree,  Inc. 
Those  that  we  saw  are  nothing  short  of 
perfect,  and  there  are  more  coming  in 
all  the  time. 

But  enough  of  exclusively  feminine 
fashions  for  the  moment.  We'll  go  on 
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to  things  which  arc  useful  and  pretty 
around  the  house  and  items  which  are 
of  interest  to  everybody. 

.1/.  T.  Bird's  is  well  known  as  an 
outstanding  stationer.  And  in  addition 
to  hue  stationery,  the  store  carries  a 
fine  line  of  odd  items.  We  saw  one 
which  will  delight  the  heart  of  the 
hostess  who  entertains  a  lot  and  who 
enjoys  unusually  elegant  table  decora- 
tions. It's  a  set  called  Reflecto  Place- 
lite  and  consists  of  four  tapered  candles 
in  fluted  glass  holders,  with  mirror 
bases.  The  colored  glow  reflects  in 
these  bases  and  adds  beauty  to  the 
table.  This  touch  of  elegance  is  yours 
for  only  $1.00.  A  set  of  eight  refills  is 
the  same  price. 
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'Can  you  explain,  Williams,  why  since  taking  on  Miss  Lot  our,  our  production 
seems  to  be  staggeriftg  backward?" 


One  of  the  handiest  gadgets  to  ap- 
pear on  the  scene  is  a  vest  pocket  post- 
age scale.  This  eliminates  the  problem 
of  wondering  how  much  postage  to  put 
on  a  letter  and  saves  a  walk  to  the 
nearest  post  office.  All  you  do  is  take 
this  little  scale  out  of  your  pocket  and 
weigh  your  letter.  It  comes  in  a  little 
case,  and  in  the  case  is  a  table  of  post- 
age rates,  so  you  know  how  much 
postage  to  use  when  the  weight  is  de- 
termined. The  scale  weighs  matter  up 
to  two  ounces  and  folds  up  when  not 
in  use.  The  price  is  only  $1.50. 

Still  on  the  subject  of  mail,  which  is 
a  pretty  important  subject  these  days, 
there  is  a  vest  pocket  postage  carrier 
too.  This  is  a  little  leather  folder  with 
compartments  for  different  denomina- 
tions of  postage.  Very  handy  and  only 
$.50. 

For  those  who  are  affected  by  the 


shortage  of  book  matches,  we  pass 
along  the  word  that  Bird's  has  them 
on  hand  in  many  lovely  designs  and 
assorted  sizes.  You  can  get  50  in  a 
drum  for  $1.50,  two  solid  colors  in  a 
box  for  $1.00,  and  assorted  colors 
come  in  boxes  of  25  for  $.75. 

You  can  still  get  safety  matches  in 
little  boxes,  and  at  Bird's  you  can  get 
leather  match  box  covers  in  many 
colors  for  only  $.75.  They  lend  them- 
selves to  stamping  very  nicely. 

For  a  final  word,  we'd  like  to  tell 
you  about  some  plastic  napkin  rings 
which  come  four  in  a  set  for  $1.00. 
These  are  of  different  colors  and  de- 
signs which  are  gay  and  cheerful,  and 
there's  no  trouble  telling  who  belongs 
to  which  napkin. 

Well  be  back  again  next  time  to  tell 
you  what's  to  be  had  in  the  shops 
around  town. 


As  Mavis  and  Fete  walked  along,  they 
watched  their  lean  shadows  stretch 
out  like  the  grotesque  phantasma  of  a 
Daii  mass  and  carpet  the  uneven,  grey, 
cement  sidewalk  slabs. 

They  thought  that  the  night  was  ex- 
ceptionally cold  and  windy  for  late 
March.  A  sudden,  strong  blast  chilled 
the  girl's  neck,  with  churlish  fingers, 
where  her  coat  collar  did  not  come 
high  enough.  It  filtered  downward  and 
was  lost  in  perfumed,  insulating  layers 
of  clothing.  Pete  leaned  forward 
slightly  and  hunched  his  shoulders,  in 
an  effort  to  ward  off  the  lashing  gusts 
of  wind.  Once,  he  sneezed  violently 
and  felt  a  moist  discharge  seep  down 
tne  mucous  membrane  wall  of  his  nose 
and  poise  irritatingly  on  his  upper  lip. 
He  released  Mavis'  hand  and  reached 
for  his  trouser  pocket. 

"My  handkerchief,"  he  explained. 

She  followed  his  movements  with  in- 
tent blue  eyes.  Pete  was  a  lean,  bony 
man,  whose  only  breadth  was  knobby 
shoulders.  He  had  thin,  long,  firm 
hands  that  could  fire  a  rifle  without 
faltering  and  bore  any  target.  He  had 
the  steady  eyes  of  one  who  knew  when 
to  fire ;  where ;  and  why.  Pete  was 
streamlined. 

He  dangled  the  handkerchief  before 
her.  "Khaki."  he  announced.  "Strictly 
G.  I." 

Mavis  smiled  tolerantly  and  they 
paused  while  Pete  cleared  his  nose  with 
a  deliberate,  thorough  sound.  After- 
wards, he  took  her  hand  again. 

"That's  what  I  do  in  the  barracks, 
at  reveille,  retreat  and  mess  call,"  he 
told  her. 

"You  blow  your  nose?"  she  asked. 
"Yes !  Saves  wear  and  tear  on  the 
bugler !" 

"Ohh  ..."  Mavis  laughed  softly. 

He  echoed  her ;  pleased  with  his 
joke.  Whenever  he  and  Mavis  were 
together,  their  companionable  laughter 
bubbled  to  the  surface  from  out  of  hid- 
den springs  deep  inside  them  and  shim- 
mered like  a  mountain  fount.  It  was 
an  earthy  thing  and  good. 

"Cold?"  he  asked  a  few  minutes 
later. 

"No." 

"Tired?" 

She  shook  her  head. 


"You  know,  some  people  might  think 
we  were  nuts  strolling  around  on  a 
night  like  this." 

Mavis  gave  him  a  sidelong  look  and 
agreed.  "I  suppose  they  would." 

"W  ell,  it's  the  best  way  I  can  think 
of,  to  spend  my  last  free  night  in  the 
good  old  U.  S." 

"Yes,"  Mavis  replied  briefly.  She  did 
not  want  to  remember  that  next  week 
Pete  was  leaving  for  overseas.  She 
knew  he  would  be  gone  for  many 
months. 


"How   does  that  song 


!"  Pete 

rambled  on  gaily.  "  'You  and  the  night 
and  the  music.  .  .  .'  "  He  had  forgotten 
die  next  line,  so  he  hummed  bravely 
for  a  few  minutes,  out  of  tune  and 
off  key.  In  a  little  while,  they  were 
silent  again.  Their  footsteps  made  a 
crisp,  lonely  sound  against  the  bare 
pavement. 

"I  don't  hear  any  music,"  Mavis 
fretted. 

"Well,  if  we  were  like  the  actors  in 
that  movie  we  just  saw,  there'd  be 
soft,  romantic  music  in  the  back- 
ground." 

"But,  we're  real  people,"  murmured 
the  literal  Mavis. 

"Sure,  we're  real !"  Pete  exploded. 
He  grinned  down  at  her.  "And,  I'm 
very  glad  you're  real,  Mavis,"  he  added. 
"Besides,"  he  became  eloquent,  "the 
city  sounds  are  our  music." 

"Oh,  they're  not  music,  Pete !" 

"Sure,  they  are !  Anyway  .  .  .they 
are,  when  a  guy's  been  nursing  a  90 
millimeter  howitzer  for  three  months." 

Mavis  carefully  digested  that  bit  of 
information  before  resuming.  "You 
know  an  awful  lot  about  guns,  don't 
you,  Pete?" 

"You  bet !  How  else  do  you  think  I 
became  a  corporal?  My  brains?" 

Mavis  laughed  and  nodded  vigor- 
ously. 

A  surface  trolley  car  veered  ahead 
of  them,  screeching  and  complaining 
against  smooth,  unyielding,  steel  tracks. 
It  swelled  the  street  with  its  crescendo 
and  shook  the  ground  like  a  minor 
earthquake.  As  the  street  car  passed 
Mavis  and  Pete,  its  pale,  incandescent 
lights  threw  the  hunched  houses  along 
the  way,  into  quivering  bas-relief.  It 
swayed  and  stopped  before  an  orange- 
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striped  black  pole.  A  reeling  drunk, 
who  had  lost  his  hat  somewhere, 
stumbled  inside  and  fell  heavily  on  the 
front  seat.  The  trolley  rumbled  away, 
slowly  diminishing  to  a  hollow  chord. 
It  left  the  street  a  lonely  void,  where 
occasional  sonorous  echoes  returned 
like  sudden,  strong,  alien  drafts. 

"I  suppose  the  noise  of  that  street 
car  is  your  idea  of  music!"  Mavis 
suggested  impishly. 

He  grinned  and  waved  an  imaginary 
left  uppercut  to  her  jaw.  "You  win, 
Baby  Face !  But,  your  voice  is  like 
music  to  mine  ear !" 

Mavis  laughed  prettily. 

Pete  began  to  talk  about  the  army 
and  Louisiana.  That  was  where  he 
had  been  stationed  before  he  came  back- 
to  Massachusetts  and  a  P.O.E.  He  told 
her  a  little  about  his  army  experiences. 
He  mentioned  drilling,  KP,  the  rifle 
range,  inspections,  bivouac  and  many 
other  things.  He  described  the  way 
soldiers  would  gather  round  evenings, 
in  the  Day  Room  or  Hostess  House, 
to  drink  G.  I.  beer  and  sing  with  all  the 
power  of  lusty,  male  lungs.  He  spoke 
of  the  fellows  in  his  barracks  and  one 
Xavier  Hooligan. 

Mavis  wondered  at  that  name  and 
said  it  sounded  preposterous. 

"Well,  Xavier  Hooligan  was  a  pre- 
posterous fellow,"  Pete  observed.  "He 
was  a  figment  of  our  imaginations." 

"A  figment  of  your  imagination  ?" 

"Yes,  we  made  him  up." 

"You  made  him  up.  .  .  .  Why?" 

Pete  loved  to  talk;  especially  to 
Mavis.  He  had  a  deep,  rich,  interest- 
ing voice. 

"Oh,  Hooligan  was  handy  to  have 
around !  Whenever  the  sergeant  found 
an  unmade  bed  on  the  second  floor  of 
Barracks  Building.  131,  the  fellows 
told  him  that  it  was  old  X.  H.'s  Or, 
if  the  latrine  was  especially  messy,  it 
was  Hooligan  who  fell  down  on  the 
detail.  Poor  X.  H.  got  more  gigs  than 
anyone  in  the  company  and  his  name 
was  posted  on  the  bulletin  board  about 
once  a  week  to  report  to  the  Orderly 
Room.  One  day,  I  heard  the  sergeant 
bellow,  'I  never  can  find  this  guy, 
Hooligan,  but,  when  I  do,  he's 
gonna  pull  more  K.P.  than  any  other 
private  in  the  army.'  He  even  got  into 
the  sergeant's  platoon  list  and  when  his 
name  was  announced  at  roll  call,  some 
one  was  always  sure  to  yell,  'Here!'  " 


Pete  paused  to  light  a  cigarette.  His 
mouth  looked  sternly  thin  where  he 
held  the  smoke  between  his  lips. 
Hastily,  he  scratched  a  match.  Its  flame 
quivered  for  a  moment  against  the  wind 
and  then  shrank  to  a  black  core.  The 
second  match  barely  extended  a  slender 
wing  of  flame  before  it  too  blew  out. 
Pete  cupped  his  hands  and  tried  again. 
Mavis  covered  his  fingers  with  hers 
and  together  they  nursed  a  third  light. 
This  lasted  long  enough  for  Pete  to 
ignite  the  end  of  his  cigarette.  He  in- 
ihaled  gratefully  and  hurled  the  spent 
match  away. 

"Other  companies  tried  to  create 
their  own  Xavier  Hooligans,  but  those 
were  all  rank  imitations.  Definitely  in- 
ferior !  .  .  .  Yes,  there  was  only  one 
X.  H."  Pete's  last  words  were  some- 
what wistful. 

The  girl  asked,  "What  happened  to 
him  when  you  were  all  transferred?" 

"He  died,"  Pete  told  her  sadly.  He 
sighed  loudly  and  his  voice  became 
mockingly  tragic  when  he  continued. 
"He  died  suddenly;  without  warning; 
but  bravely,  like  a  true  Hooligan  !  And, 
on  our  last  day,  the  whole  platoon 
stood  at  attention  for  30  seconds  of 
silent  commemoration." 

Mavis  caught  Pete's  mood.  "Oh, 
how  sad !"  she  moaned. 

"When  I  go,  I  want  to  go  the  war 
old  X.  H.  did!" 

"So  do  I,"  Mavis  echoed.  Suddenly 
she    wondered,    "What    did  Xavier 


Hooligan  look  like?" 

Pete  pondered  a  moment.  "Oh,  I 
don't  know.  Like  everyone  and  no 
one !  ....  I  guess  he  must  have  been 
over  six  feet  tall.  .  .  ." 

"With  red  hair,"  Mavis  interrupted. 

"Yes,  and  freckles,  a  tomato  nose, 
a  very  long  neck,  big  ears.  .  .  ." 

"And,  big,  clumsy  hands  and  feet." 

"Yes!  How  did  you  know?"  Pete 
looked  surprised  and  amused. 

"Oh  .  .  .  just  did!"  Mavis  shrugged. 

"Anyway,  he  was  a  pretty  swell  guy 
and  we  never  once  caught  him  griping !" 

Pete  pulled  intensely  on  his  ciga- 
rette. They  passed  a  vacant  lot  where 
the  pitted  earth  was  alkaline  and  un- 
kempt with  debris,  rocks  and  the  rust- 
ing cast-off,  tin  skeletons  of  obsolete 
automobiles.  There  were  three  shiver- 
ing, stunted  trees  huddled  together, 
waiting  for  the  sorcery  of  spring  to 
stir  green  life  in  their  boughs. 

Some  time  later,  Pete  tugged  Mavis' 
sleeve.  "Hey,  look  over  there!"  He 
pointed  across  the  street. 

"What  ?"  the  girl  asked  in  a  startled 
voice. 

"That  small,  red  neon  sign !  The  one 
that  says  'Hot  Baigels  All  Night'." 
Pete  began  to  laugh. 

Mavis  studied  the  neat  lettering  in 
the  dark  store  window  curiously. 
"What's  so  funny  about  that  ?"  she 
queried. 

"I  don't  know!"  Pete  cried.  "But, 
it  sounds  funny  to  me.  'Hot  Baigels 


'I  know  it  seems  a  little  out  of  place,  but  the  roof  leaks." 
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All  Night!'  " 

"Well,  maybe  it  is,*'  Mavis  agreed. 
She  smiled  somewhat  timorously. 

"What  are  baigels?"  Pete  finally 
managed. 

"I  don't  know  !" 

"Well,  c'mon!  Let's  find  out."  He 
grabbed  her  hand  again  and  half  pulled 
her  across  to  the  other  side  of  the 
street.  They  headed  straight  for  the 
shop.  As  they  opened  the  door,  the 
warm,  delightfully  appetizing  smell  of 
freshly  baked  bread  welcomed  them. 
They  looked  around  and  scrutinized 
the  room  carefully.  To  Mavis'  right, 
stacked  one  on  top  of  another,  like 
the  sand  bag  protection  outside  a  Lon- 
don air  raid  shelter,  were  burlap- 
covered,  100  pounds  sacks  of  flour.  On 
her  left,  stood  a  glass  show  case,  which 
was  filled  with  baked,  sugary  delicacies. 
Beside  it,  was  a  cash  register  and  a 
long,  maple-stained  wooden  counter, 
topped  by  a  six  foot  long,  shallow, 
wooden  tray.  This  was  half  filled  with 
smooth,  well-browned,  bread  rolls.  Be- 
yond, apparently  leading  to  another 
room,  was  a  half  open  door,  through 
which  Mavis  glimpsed  a  flour-dusted, 
cement  floor,  three  more  wooden  trays, 
the  heavy,  black,  cast  iron  opening  and 
brick  siding  of  a  baker's  oven. 

Pete  spoke  softly,  with  his  lips  close 
to  her  ear.  "Where  is  everyone?" 

Before  Mavis  had  time  to  answer, 
a  short,  dark-haired  man.  wearing  a 
white  cap  and  an  apron  that  reached 
below  his  knees,  bustled  out  of  the  ad- 
joining room.  He  wore  rimless  glasses 
and  had  a  heavy  black  beard.  His  voice 
was  coarse  and  deep. 

"What  can  I  do  for  you?"  he  asked. 
All  the  while,  be  wiped  his  broad  hands 
on  the  hem  of  his  apron. 

"We'd  like  some  baigels.  please," 
Pete  began.  He  looked  at  Mavis. 
"Would  four  be  all  right?" 

She  nodded  mutely. 

He  turned  back  to  the  baker,  who 
sbrugged  round,  eloquent  sbonlders 
and  bent  down  behind  the  counter.  His 
bones  made  a  brief,  cracking  noise  that 
Mavis  thought  was  quite  humorous. 
He  came  up  holding  a  small,  brown 
paper  bag.  He  shook  the  folds  apart 
and  began  to  scoop  two  rolls  out  of  the 
open  tray.  Pete  cleared  his  throat. 

"Are  those  hot  ?"  he  asked. 

Mavis  had  some  trouble  controlling 
an  impulse  to  giggle. 

The  baker  looked  stern.  "I  just  took 


them  out  of  the  oven  less  than  ten 
minutes  ago."  His  glasses  slipped  a 
fraction  of  an  inch  lower  on  his  oily 
nose.  He  was  very  earnest.  "Here, 
feel  them  yourself !"  he  ordered, 
stretching  out  his  arms  generously. 

"No!  No!  That's  all  right!"  Pete 
shook  his  head. 

"'Xo.  feel  them,"  the  little  man  in- 
sisted. 

"No,  I  believe  you!"  Pete  was 
equally  vehement.  "I  just  wanted  to 
be  sure." 

''OK  !"  The  man  shrugged  again  and 
without  further  interruption,  counted 
out  the  four  baigels. 

Pete  accepted  the  bag  gingerly  and 
asked.  "How  much?" 

"20c.  .  .  ."  the  baker  once  again  be- 
gan to  rub  his  hands  against  his  apron. 
He  paused  to  take  the  soldier's  money. 
"Out  of  a  dollar  !" 

He  ignored  the  cash  register  and 
made  change  from  his  pocket.  He 
dropped  the  coins  into  Pete's  out- 
stretched hand.  Then,  he  mumbled  a 
courteous,  "Good  night !"  and  retreated 
to  the  back  room. 

When  Mavis  and  Pete  were  safely 
outside,  the  boy  exclaimed,  ''Can  you 
imagine  that !  Baigels  are  nothing  but 
shiny  rolls  V 

Mavis  smirked.  '"The  question  is  :  are 
they  hot?" 

"Well,  they  feel  warm  enough."  Pete 
reflected.  "Here,  try  one!" 

Mavis  opened  the  bag  and  withdrew 
her  bun.  She  bit  into  it ;  chewed  and 
paused  to  taste  it  thoroughly.  It  was 
warm  and  somewhat  doughy. 

"Hmmmm !  Nice  and  chewey!"  she 
told  Pete. 

He  ate  his  roll  and  agreed  that  it 
was  good.  They  strolled  along  more 
slowly  and  munched  their  baigels  with- 
out talking.  When  they  finished  eating. 
Pete  blew  air  into  the  paper  bag  and 
smashed  it  w  ith  a  loud  bang. 

They  passed  two  more  blocks  before 
Pete  observed,  "Why,  this  neighbor- 
hood looks  familiar  !" 

"It  ought  to.  Dope!  You've  been 
spending  most  of  your  spare  time  here 
for  the  past  seven  years."  Mavis 
pointed  down  the  street.  "That  brown, 
wooden  mansion  next  to  the  printing 
shop  is  where  I  live.  .  .  .  Remember?" 

Pete  looked  thoughtful.  "Now  that 
you  mention  it.  .  .  ."  Suddenly,  he  in- 
terrupted. "How  long  did  you  say?" 

Mavis  half  laughed.  "Seven  years! 
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'Sit  up  straight,  Junior! 


Since  we  were  sophomores.  .  .  .  You 
know,  you  had  Gimmel  for  home  room 
and  I  had  Kelley." 

"Say,  that's  a  Hell-of-a-long  time 
with  one  woman  !"  Pete  exploded. 

"Well,  you  know  what  you  can  do. 
..."  Mavis  began. 

"Do  you  want  me  to  ?"  Pete  broke  in. 

"No!"  Mavis  answered  gently. 

They  stopped  in  front  of  Mavis' 
home.  Scarcely  knowing  why.  they 
avoided  each  others  eyes.  This  was  the 
end  of  the  evening ;  the  parting.  An 
automobile  passed  them.  Its  yellow 
headlights  chased  elusive,  twisting 
shadows  down  the  narrow  street. 

Mavis  broke  the  silence,  "What  time 
do  you  have  to  be  back  ?" 

"For  reveille.  I'm  taking  the  4:30 
train  out  of  South  Station."  There  was 
another  long  pause. 

"Why  won't  you  let  me  see  you  off 
at  the  train?" 

"I'd  rather  say  goodbye  to  you  right 
here.  You  know  I  don't  like  tearful 
station  scenes,"  he  finished  lamely. 

"I  wouldn't  cry,"  Mavis  maintained 
as  she  fingered  the  top  button  of  his 
jacket.  Pete  did  not  reply. 
"Ten  minutes  past  two,"  he  noted.  "I 

"What  time  is  it  now?" 
still  have  plenty  of  time  to  dash  home ; 

He  peered  intently  at  his  wrist  watch, 
wake  up  the  folks  and  say  my  farewells 
before  going  to  the  station." 

"You  won't  have  any  sleep." 

"Oh,  I  won't  miss  it.  .  .  .  Anyway, 


I  might  be  able  to  snatch  some  on  the 
way  back  to  camp." 

They  stood  there  quietly.  Neither  one 
could  think  of  anything  else  to  say. 
Pete  looked  upward,  at  a  murky  sky 
that  was  dimpled  with  stars.  The  girl's 
eyes  followed  his.  She  saw  him  shiver 
a  little. 

"It's  warmer  inside,"  she  suggested. 
She  took  hold  of  his  hand  and  urged 
him  up  the  broad,  weather-beaten 
wooden  stairs.  They  stepped  into  the 
dark  entry  and  closed  the  door  behind 
them.  Mavis  reached  toward  the  wall 
to  snap  on  the  hall  light. 

"Don't  put  it  on,"  Pete  ordered 
throatily.  He  placed  his  arms  around 
her  waist  and  hugged  her  hard  against 
him. 

A  few  minutes  later,  Mavis  sug- 
gested, "Don't  you  want  to  come  in 
for  some  coffee?  It'll  wash  down  those 
dry  baigels,"  she  finished  laughingly. 

"No!"  Pete  was  brief  and  certain. 

She  leaned  against  him  and  thought 
fiercely  that  parting  was  a  hellishly  hard 
thing. 

"If  only  I'd  gotten  that  delay  on 
route,  we'd  be  married  by  now,"  he 
half  moaned  against  her  ear. 

"We  can  get  married  the  next  time 
you  have  a  furlough,"  Mavis  assured 
him.  Even  as  she  said  the  words,  she 
thought  that  next  time  was  very  far 
away. 

"Will  you  write?" 

"Every  day !" 


\fter  a  while,  she  asked,  "Will  you?" 

"As  often  as  I  can." 

A  long  time  passed,  before  Pete  told 
Ijer  that  he  would  have  to  leave  soon. 
She  clung  to  him  silently. 

Finally,  he  insisted,  "I  really  must 
go  now,  Darling!"  He  kissed  her  firmly 
and  pushed  her  away.  "Be  good, 
Sweets!"  lie  whispered. 

"You  take  care  of  yourself,"  she  half 
sobbed. 

"Go  inside,"  he  begged.  "Turn  on 
the  light  and  stand  at  the  window  so 
1  can  see  yon  all  the  way  down  the 
street." 

"Yes,  Darling.  ...  Oh,  Pete!"  She 
flung  herself  into  his  arms  and  they 
embraced  once  more. 

"Go  in  now,"  he  commanded  roughly. 

She  opened  the  door  and  ran  through 
the  reception  hall  into  the  parlor.  She 
hurriedly  turned  on  the  light  and  rushed 
to  the  window.  Pete  was  standing  out- 
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side  on  the  sidewalk,  waiting  for  her. 
The  street  was  deserted  and  Mavis 
thought  that  he  looked  very  gaunt  and 
lonely.  Swaggering  a  bit,  he  threw  her 
a  kiss  and  then  gaily  waved  his  hand- 
kerchief. In  spite  of  her  tears,  Mavis 
wanted  to  laugh.  Pete  could  make  a 
joke  out  of  almost  anything. 

After  he  was  gone,  she  snapped  out 
the  lamp  and  began  to  grope  her  way 
upstairs  in  the  darkness.  She  wished 
that  she  could  have  gone  with  him. 
It  might  have  been  different.  Once  in- 
side her  room,  she  kicked  off  her  shoes, 
let  her  coat  fall  on  the  floor  and  threw 
herself,  face  down,  across  her  bed  to 
sob  wildly. 

She  was  dozing  fitfully  when  the 
alarm  rang  at  6:30  that  morning.  She 
jumped  at  the  sound:  sat  up  and 
turned  on  her  bed  light.  "Morning." 
she  muttered  irrelevently.  Could  morn- 
ing come  as  usual !  She  sat  still  and 
thought  that  Pete  must  be  back  at 
camp  by  now.  She  felt  very  unhappy 
and  indolent.  She  dropped  against  her 
pillow  and  toyed  with  the  idea  of  not 
going  to  work.  It  would  be  so  easy  to 
stay  in  bed !  Besides,  she  had  scarcely 
slept  the  night  before.  Why  not  call  up 
Mr.  Allan  and  say  that  she  had  a  head- 
ache, or  an  upset  stomach,  or  some- 
thing !  Mavis  closed  her  eyes  for  a  mo- 
ment. Her  eyeballs  ached  and  when  she 
rubbed  them,  they  had  a  burning  sen- 
sation. Then,  she  thought  of  Pete  and 
she  knew  that  for  him  there  were  no 
simple  excuses.  She  sighed  softly  and 
rolled  out  of  bed.  She  moved  about 
quietly  because  she  did  not  want  to  dis- 
turb her  mother,  who  slept  in  the  next 
room.  This  morning,  the  girl  preferred 
to  eat  alone.  She  did  not  want  to  in- 
dulge in  family  small  talk  or  to  answer 
questions  about  Pete.  She  tiptoed  down 
the  hall  toward  the  bathroom.  Five  min- 
utes later,  she  stepped  into  a  fast  rim- 
ing, tepid  shower.  The  swirling,  pin 
point  tattoo  wakened  her  skin  to  a 
breathing,  shining,  pinkish  hue  and 
tingled  her  blood.  She  began  to  feel 
headily  alive  and  even  hungry. 

After  she  was  dressed,  she  hurried 
downstairs  to  the  kitchen  and  filled  a 
black-handled,  aluminum  kettle  with 
water.  She  slipped  it  quietly  over  the  gas 
jet  and  turned  the  flame  up  full  force. 
In  a  little  while,  the  water  came  to  a  high 
whistling  boil.  The  kettle  rocked  crazily 
on  its  uneven  bottom,  where  the  fire  had 


singed  it  to  a  pocked,  swollen,  ashy 
grey  color.  Mavis  prepared  her  morn- 
ing tea  and  drank  the  pale,  hot  liquid 
gratefully.  But,  she  had  little  appetite 
for  breakfast.  Her  throat  lumped  when 
she  thought  of  Pete.  Once,  she  wanted 
to  drop  her  head  in  her  arms  and  sob 
against  the  glossy,  white,  enamel  table 
top. 

It  was  early  and  the  bus  made  good 
time.  Mavis  arrived  at  General  Building 
Materials  Corporation  at  about  ten 
minutes  before  eight  o'clock.  She 
punched  her  card  in  the  time  clock  and 
went  directly  to  the  Estimating  Depart- 
ment. Xo  one  else  was  in  the  office.  She 
removed  her  grey  coat  and  hung  it 
neatly  on  a  hook  in  her  locker.  She 
placed  her  hat  on  the  top  shelf  and 
noticed  that  Natalie  Evans  had  for- 
gotten her  flowered  print  umbrella  over 
the  week-end.  Before  shutting  the 
locker.  Mavis  paused  to  study  her  re- 
flection in  the  mirror  that  dangled  on 
the  door.  Her  eyes  were  still  red  and 
slightly  puffed.  She  dabbed  some 
powder  on  her  face  and  combed  her 
black  hair  neatly. 

She  turned  as  she  heard  Jim  Allan's 
heavy  stride  coming  down  the  hall.  He 
was  a  big.  vital  man.  about  56  years  old. 
and  he  seemed  to  fill  the  room  with  his 
jovial,  wheezing.  "Good  morning. 
Mavis!" 

"Good  morning.  J.  A. !"  she  an- 
swered unenthusiastically. 

"You  look  very  lovely  this  fine  morn- 
ing. Miss  Xorman."  He  halted  long 
enough  to  pat  her  on  the  head.  He 
continued  across  the  room  and  fell 
heavily  into  his  swivel  chair.  "Yes. 
indeed !  There  are  times  when  I  re- 
gret being  an  old  married  man."  he 
told  her  amiably. 

Mavis  half  turned  toward  him.  Then, 
she  saw  beyond  his  laughing,  pink 
cheeks  and  out  of  the  window.  For  the 
first  time,  she  noticed  that  it  was  a 
really  beautiful  day.  The  morning  sun, 
with  an  effervescent,  midas  touch,  had 
crusted  the  neighboring  buildings  with 
molten  gold.  The  roofs  glittered  and 
the  windows  were  gaudy  baubles.  The 
girl  stared  until  her  eyes  blurred.  She 
looked  away  and  back  at  Jim  Allan. 
She  smiled.  A  few  minutes  later,  she 
began  to  hum  softly  as  she  uncovered 
her  typewriter. 

— M.  P.  Finn 
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8:30.  11:30  and  1:30.  Dinner  from  $1.85.  Min. 
$2.00  wknts.;  $3.00  Sal.;  $2.50  Sun.  and  hoi. 

e\  es. 

Ei.  Morocco.  154  E.  54th  St.  (EL.  5-8769).  $2 

<over  alter  10:30  p.m. 

Game  Cock.  14  E.  44th  St.  For  luncheon,  dinner 
mid  on  thru  the  evening.  Entertainment. 

Greenwich  Village  Inn,  2  Sheridan  Square. 
(CH    2-6165).  Dinner  from  $2. 


Hour  Glass.  Mary  O'Brien's.  42  East  53rd  St. 
(EL.  5-7968—5-9159).  Cocktail  hour,  dinner, 
supper,   continuous  entertainment.    Open   till  4 

a.m. 

Jack  Dempsey's.  1619  Broadway  at  50th  St. 
(CO.  5-7875).  Most  popular  Broadway  gather- 
ing place.  Good  food — dancing.  No  cover.  No 
minimum. 

Latin  Quarter.  B'way  at  48th  St.  (CI.  6-1737). 
Gay  Parisian  show  at  8  and  12.  Dinner  from 
$2  00  Minimum  S2  weekdays:  S3  Friday  and 
Saturday. 

Leon  &  Eddie's.  33  VV.  52nd  St.  (EL.  5-9414). 
f  amous  fun  and  food  spot  Continuous  enter- 
tainment and  show  at  8.  10.  12.  2:30.  Min. 
S3. 50  after  10  p.m.  weckkdays;  other  days  $4. 

Monte  Carlo.  51  E.  541I1.  No  cover  ever.  Mini- 
mum $3  weekdays  and  $4  Sat.  and  hols. 

Number  One  Bar.  1  Fifth  Ave.  Dinner  and  on 
thru  the  evening.  Ent.  and  an  attractive  crowd. 

Old  Roumanian,  169  Allen  St.  (GR.  5-9595  ) 
Famous  for  Mushk  Steak  and  a  big  Interna- 
tional Revue.  Dinner  $1.65. 

One.  Two.  Three.  E.  54th  St.  Soft  lights.  Dis- 
tinguished cuisine. 

Penthouse.  30  Central  Pk.  So.  See  for  yourself 
this  lovely  dining  spot.  Luncheon  from  $1.  Din- 
ner from  $2. 

Radio  Frank's.  70  E.  55th  St.  (EL.  5-9258). 
Continuous  fun. 

Stork  Club.  3  53rd  St.  (PL.  3-1940). 

Village  Barn.  52  VV.  8th  St.  (ST.  9-8841). 
Very  good  food  and  fun  involving  a  show,  danc- 
ing and  rural  hi  jinks. 

VVeylin  Bar.  54th  St.  East  of  Madison.  Fun  for 
cocktails.  Entertainment  from  sundown  on.  No 
cover.   No  minimum 

Winslow  Bar.  55th  &  Madison  Ave.  A  cute  bar 
and  a  crowd  that  s  fun  to  be  with. 

Clmexican  Menu 

Bryant  Transportation  Room.  54th  &  B'way. 
For  luncheon  and  dinner  and  top  notch  drinks 

Chesapeake.  Madison  Ave.,  bet.  34th  6  35th. 
Outstanding  cuisine  and  delightful  atmosphere 

Skipper.  Really  Home  Cooked  Food.  Famous  for 
Filet  Mignon.  Fried  Chicken  and  Lobster  Din- 
ners. 7  East  44th  St..  56  West  47th  St..  160 
E.  48th  St.  Open  1  a.m.  daily.  Sun.  Dinner 
from  1  p.m..  $1.35.  Cocktails. 


Town  &  Country.  284  Park  Ave.  Manhattan's 
newest  and  definitely  the  place  to  dine.  Famed 
Drury  Lane  food.  Country  dining  room  for  men 
only.  Drury  Lane  branch  at  47  East  49th  St. 

CentinentaC 

English  Grill,  in  the  lower  Plaza  Rockefeller 
Center.  Typical  English  Menus  a  la  carte 
Luncheon  entrees  from  60c.  Open  1 1  to  1  a.m.. 
inch  Sunday. 

Quick 

Holland  House  Taverne.  10  Rockefeller  Plaza 
at  48th  Street.  Recommended  for  its  Dutch  Cui- 
sine and  the  many  and  interesting  authentic 
Dutch  antiques  used  in  the  decoration.  Luncheon 
bpecials  from  60c.  Dinner  from  $1.75. 

&Jiench 

Belle  Meuniere.  12  E.  52nd  St.  (WI.  2-9437) 
Decorative  triumph.  Royal  fare  served.  Clo 

Sunday. 

Honore's  La  Couquille.  139  East  52nd  St.  (EL 
5-8561).  Charming  French  Restaurant. 

Cafe  Louis  XIV.  Rockefeller  Center  (CL.  6- 
5800).  French  elegance.  Prix  Fixe  luncheon 
Si. 50.  and  a  Pre-Theatre  dinner  from  $2  from 
6  p.m.  A  la  carte  specialties. 

La  Salle  Du  Bois.  36  E  60th  St.  and  the  Cafe 
du  Bois  at  10  E.  52nd  St.  Distinguished  cuisine 
and  liqueurs  at  reasonable  prices. 

JjttexnatianaC 

Lindy  s.  1655  B  way.  Broadway's  Town  Hall. 

Mayan.  16  West  51st  Street.  (6-5800).  Intriguing 
decoration  and  superb  food.  Luncheon  entrees 
from  65c.  Sizzling  skillet  dinner,  from  Si. 75 
Different   national  dish  each  day. 

Sardi's.  234  W.  44th  St.  (LA.  4-5785).  Theatri 
cal  celebrities  meeting  place. 

Jiaiian 

Barbetta's.  321  W.  46th  St.  (ME.  3-8185). 
Thirty-six  years  of  service  of  good  Italian  food 

Inexpensive. 

Vesuvio.  163  W.  48th  St.  Authentic  Italian  food, 
including  time  honored  favorites.  Bar.  Luncheons 
and  Dinner.  Closed  Sundays. 

Zucca's.  118  W.  49th  St.  (BR.  0-5511).  A  35 
year  reputation  for    the  perfect  meal.  Bar 

S.utedi&h 

Castleiiolm.  334  W.  57th  St.  (CI.  70873) 
Smorgasbord  as  prelude  to  hearty  dining.  Danc- 
ing to  the  music  of  the  Norsemen. 

Wivel.  254  W.  54th  St.  (CI.  7-0056).  Famous 
for  its  Swedish  Smorgasbord.  Dinner  from  $1.85 
No  minimum  except  Saturday. 

c\uUaa 

Swiss  Pavilion.  38  E.  50th  St.  (EL.  5-8680) 
Superb  Swiss  and  Continental  food.  Paul  Bur- 
ger. Mgr.  Luncheon  from  $1.25.  Dinner  fron> 
$2.00.  Closed  Sunday. 
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HOLD  THE  WAR  BONDS  YOU  BUY! . .  .Three  Feathers  Distributors,  Inc.,  N.Y.  Blended  Whiskey, 86  proof.  *The  straight  whiskies  in  this  product  are  5  yearsor  more 
oid740%  straight  whiskey,  60%  grain  neutral  spirits.  12'/j%  straight  whiskey  5  years  old,  12'/»%  straight  whiskey  6  years  old,  15%  straight  whiskey  7  years  old. 


"In  high  far  places  there  are  flowers 


forgotten  hy  the  years"  .  . 


.  Be  young  with  this  young  fragrance 


so  fresh,  so  lilting,  it  speaks  of  everlasting  springs  .  .  .  and  flowers  that  lift  their 


bright  heads  to  the  sunshine.  There  is  a  youthful  charm  about  Mountain  Heather 
cologne,  rose-hued  in  the  "little  lady"  bottle  .  .  .  and  all  that  bevy  of  Mountain 
Heather  delights  .  .  .  cake  make-up,  face  powder,  soap,  and  talc,  prettily  packaged 


in  pink  .  .  .  created  by  daggett  and  ramsdell 


Copytighl  1945.  Doggett  ond  Romsdell 
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$xy%  S&wicemea  Ojity 

All  U.S.O.  service  clubs  admit  honorably  discharged  veterans  of  World  War  11 

Soldiers  and  Sailors  Clubs 


American  Theatre  Wing  Stage  Door  Canteen 
of  Boston,  B.  Y.  M.  C.  Union  BIdg..  48  Boyl- 
ston  St..  Boston.  Open  nightly,  6  P.  M.  to  mid- 
night. Stage  entertainment,  free  refreshments, 
Dancing— Dev.  8845. 

Atlantic  Service  Club  (near  So.  Sta.).  641 
Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston— Lib.  7794. 

Bay  State— Buddies  Club,  Boston  Common.— 
Tel.  Information,  Home  Hospitality  and  Social 
Events.  Ticket  Office— Lib.  1381. 

North  Station  Service  Center.  149  Staniford 
Street,  Boston— Laf.  1259. 

South  End  Service  Club.  380  Mass.  Ave..  Bos- 
ton— Ken.  9255. 

Esplanade  Service  Club.  150  Newbury  St.  (cor. 
Dartmouth) — Ken.  9299. 

Soldiers  and  Sailors  Club.  8  Fayette  St..  Bos- 
ton—Han. 0733. 

Army  &  Navy  Officers  Club.  12  Arlington  St.. 
Boston— Com.  3727. 

Union  Jack  Club.  Inc.,  118  Milk  St..  Boston- 
Lib.  7020. 

Red  Shield  Club  for  Service  Men  (Salv'n 
Army).  4  Bulfinch  PL.  Boston— Laf.  1535. 

Christian  Science  Service  Men's  Center.  80 
Boylston  St..  Boston— Dev.  8676. 

Overnight  Accommodations 

All  Boston  Police  Stations  provide  free  bed  and 
bath.  Ken.  6700.  Dormitory  accommodations  50c 
or  less,  at  these  centers. 

Knights  of  Columbus  Servicemen's  Club.  36 
Commonwealth  Ave. — Com.  8430. 

Army  &  Navy  Y.M.C.A..  32  City  Sq..  Charles- 
town — Cha.  2660. 

Boston  J.W.B.  Army  6  Navy  Club.  17  Com- 
monwealth Ave. — Com.  6620. 

Boston  Y.M.C.  Union  (Sat.  only),  48  Boylston 
St..  Boston— Hub.  1122. 

Boston  Y.M.C. A..  316  Huntington  Ave.— Ken. 
7800. 

Sailor's  Rest  (for  Seamen  &  Navy  Men).  287 
Ha  nover  St.,  Boston — Cap.  6357. 


Seamen's  Club  of  Boston  (all  Ser.  men),  22 

Batterymarch  St.— Lib.  8135. 
Soldiers  and  Sailors  Club.  8  Fayette  St.,  Bos- 
ton— Han.  0733. 
The  Argonne,  4  Bulfinch  Place.  Boston— Cap 
9494. 

Lodging  for  Service  Men's  Families.  Call  Liberty 
7715.  it  A.M.-n  P.M.  Call  Han.  0733  if  un- 
able to  find  lodgings. 

Home  Hospitality.  Evening  and  Sunday  dinners 
in  private  homes  in  Greater  Boston.  Apply  to 
Directors  of  Service  Clubs.  641  Atlantic  Ave., 
Liberty  7794:  149  Staniford  St.,  Lafayette  J 259; 
Hospitality  Office  Buddies  Club,  Boston  Com- 
mon, Liberty  7918,  or  Dir.  Boston  J.W.B.  Army 
&  Navy  Club,  17  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Com 
inonwealth  6620. 


ERSONAL 


Services 


Ticket  Office.  The  Ticket  Office  for  the  distri 
bution  of  all  free  tickets  for  events  in  and  around 
Boston  is  located  at  the  Y.M.C.U.  Building,  48 
Boylston  Street,  next  to  Touraine  Hotel.  The 
room  will  be  open  from  12  Noon  to  8  P.M. 
daily.  Telephone.  Liberty  7968. 

Legal  Aid.  Members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who 
cannot  afford  an  attorney  and  who  need  legal 
advice  and  assistance  may  receive  free  service  at 
the  Boston  Legal  Aid  Society.  16A  Ashburton 
Place  (near  State  House),  Mon.-Fri.  9  A.M.- 
5  P.M.;  Sat.  9  A.M.- 12  Noon. 

Sewing  and  Repair  Service.  Red  Cross  Sewing 
Unit  at  Atlantic  Service  Club.  641  Atlantic 
Ave..  Mon..  Wed..  Fri..  at  6  P.M. 

Facilities  for  Pressing  Uniforms  for  members 
of  armed  forces  at  Salvation  Army  Red  Shield 
Club.  4  Bulfinch  PI. 

Socks  Darned.  Salv  n  Army  Red  Shield  Club, 
4  Bulfinch  PI. 

Soldiers  and  Sailors  Library,  138  State  St.. 
Boston — Laf.  4796.  Members  of  Armed  Forces 
may  take  books  away. 

American  Merchant  Marine  Library,  408  At- 
lantic Avenue.  Technical  books  and  recreational 
material  may  be  taken  or  read  on  premises.  De- 
liveries to  ships  on  request.  Merchant  marine 
men  only. 


^VETERANS  LOANS^ 

jjW  G.  I.  JOE 
and  G.  I.  JANE 

We  are  now  pre- 
pared and  have  complete 
facilities  for  making  home 
loans,  promptly,  to  dis- 
charged veterans  of 
World  War  II.  These  long- 
term,  low  interest  loans 
with  all  the  benefits  pro- 
vided by  the  G.  I.  Bill  of 
Rights  make  it  easy  for 
veterans  to  buy  or  build 
their  own  homes.  Come  in 
and  talk  it  over  with  us. 


MERCHANTS 

CO-OPERATIVE  BANK 

24  SCHOOL  ST.,  BOSTON 

Largest  Co-operative  Bank  in  Massachusetts 


KENmore  6823 


FRANK  McCANN  C np. 

jpackatJ.    yfytotct  JL'ivcry 

16  HARCOURT  STREET,  BOSTON 


For  that  special  occasion — 
A  modern  Packard  limou- 
sine, extremely  smart  in  ap- 
pearance and  performance, 
and  with  chauffeur  in  livery 
may  be  rented  at  a  mo- 
ment s  notice. 

A  service  you  will  be  glad 
to  recommend. 
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TASTE -TEST  |,| 
WINNER  p 

FROM  COAST  TO  COASt/ 


CD  LA 


2  full 
glasses 


THEATRE 

Currcttt 

Life  with  Father  —  (Colonial)  The 
Russell  Crouse-How  arcl  Lindsay  com- 
edy, now  the  second  longest  run  play 
on  Broadway,  has  returned  for  a  three 
week  engagement.  1  he  cast  is  headed 
by  Carl  Benton  Reid  and  Betty  Linley. 
1  hrough  September  15. 
Ten  Little  Indians— (Plymouth)  I  "I  ere 
from  a  successful  Broadway  engage- 
ment is  the  dramatization  of  Agatha 
Christie  s  "The  Nursery  Rhyme  Mur- 
ders. Heading  the  cast  are  Nicho!  as 
Joy.  Michael  Wkalen  and  E-telle 
Winwood.  Limited  engagement. 
Devils  Galore— (Wiibur)  William 
Cahn  presents  a  new  comedy  by 
Eugene  Vale.  The  cast  is  headed  by 
Ernest  Cossart  with  Rex  O  Malley 
and  Tony  Eden.  Through  Septem- 
ber 1  5. 

Openings 

Carib  Song—  (Schubert)  George  Stan- 
ton presents  Katherine  Dunham  in  her 
new  musical  play,  with  book  and  lyrics 
by  William  Archibald  and  music  by 
Baldwin   Bergerson.   Avon  Lor^  and 


LJl%£6znt  and  Sliamit&d 


Will  iam  Franklin  head  the  supporting 
cast.  September  4-8. 

Thlrese—  (Plymouth)  Eva  Le  Galli- 
enne,  Victor  Jo  v  and  Dame  Mav 
Wh  itty  head  the  cast.  Thomas  Job  s 
play  is  based  on  Emile  Zola  s  Therese 
Raquin,  and  is  directed  by  Margaret 
Webster.  The  season  s  first  Theatre 
Guild  offering.  September  10-24. 

You  Touched  Me—  (WiJbur)  Guth- 
rie McClintic  will  present  a  romantic 
comedy  by  Tennessee  Williams  and 
Donald  Windham.  The  cast  is  headed 
by  Edmund  Gwenn,  Montgomery  Clift 
and  Catherine  Willard.  Opens  Sep- 
tember 1  1  for  two  weeks  only. 
Forever  Is  Now—  (Colonial)  Vivienne 
Segal  and  Edmond  Ryan  head  the  cast 
of  Adele  Longmire  s  new  play.  One 
week  only  starting  September  17. 

The  Tempest—  (Boston  Opera  House) 
A  revival  of  the  i  hakespearian  play 
will  be  presented  by  Cheryl  Crawford. 
Margaret  Webster  is  directing.  Vera 
/.o.ina.  Arnold  Moss,  Canada  Lee  and 
Benny  Baker  head  the  cast. 


Sophie  Tucker  heads  the  show  now  at  the  Mayfair. 


Mr.  Coopers  Left  Hand—  (Wucmr) 
Richard  Myers  and  George  Abbot  will 
present  a  new  comedy  by  Clifford 
Goldsmith.  The  cast  w  i  II  be  announced 
shortly.  Mr.  Abbot  d'rects.  September 
24th  through  October  8th. 
Springtime  in  Brazil — (Shuberi)  A 
new  musical  with  star-comedian  Mil- 
ton Berle.  Opens  September  24. 
What  Every  Woman  Knows — (New 
England  Mutual  Hall)  The  Boston 
Tributary  Theatre  will  begin  its  sixth 
season  with  a  play  by  James  Barrie. 
Details  of  cast  not  yet  available  as  we 
go  to  press.  Elliot  Duvey  directs.  Opens 
September  26  for  four  performances. 

MUSIC 

San  Carlo  Oper\  —  (Boston  Opera 
House)   The  music  season  in  Boston 
will  open  on  September  7  when  the 
opera  arrives  on  its  thirty-fourth  an- 
nual tour.  Every  performance  is  listed: 
Fri.  Eve.  (Sept.  7)  La  Traviata 
Sat.  Eve.  (Sept.  8)  Carmen 
Sun.  Eve.  (Sept.  q)  Rigoletto 
Mon.  Eve.  (Sept.  10)  Aida 
Tues.  Eve.  (Sept.  11)  La  Boh  em  e 
Wed.  Eve.  (Sept.  12)  Faust 
Thurs.   Eve.    (Sept.    13)  Cavalleria 

RuSTICANA  AND  PaGLIACCI 

Fri.  Eve.  (Sept.  14)  Barber  of  Seville 
Sat.  Mat.  (Sept.  15)  Madame  Blttfr 

FLY 

Sat.  Eve.  (Sept.  15)  II  Trovatore 
Sun.  Mat.  (Sept.  16)  Carmen 
Sun.  Eve.  (Sept.  16)  Aida 

ART 

Stuart  Art  Galleries  —  Exhibit  of 
paintings  by  Sgt.  Theodore  Lux.  Land- 
scapes. Yankee  Clipper  Ships  and  mari- 
time scenes.  Sept.  17  through  Oct.  13. 
Fogg  Museum— Exhibition  of  graphic 
arts  from  post-expressjonism  to  expres- 
sionism in  the  print  room.  Closed  Sal 
urday  afternoon  and  Sundays.  Septem- 
ber 7  through  September  30. 
Institu  te  of  Modi  kn  Art  —  Pictures 
bv  City  of  Mexico  public  school  cnil- 
dren.  On  display  about  September  15. 
Mirski— Exhibition   of   modern  Mexi- 
can paintings  bv  Carlos  Merida.  Opens 
Oct.  1. 

Charles  E.  Smith— A  collection  of 
paintings  by  Edna  Hibbel,  including 
landscape  and  figure  pictures  of  Mex- 
ico. Runs  through  September  2Q. 

MOVIES 

First  Run 
****  Excellent 
***  Good 
**  Fair 

Just  passable 


2 


/ 


Immortal  melody  of  love  from  the  golden  voice  of  a  violin,  captured  in  a 

glorious  perfume — to  play  on  the  strings  of  a  lady's  heart.  ^Irautuart, 
moving,  mellow  fragrance  for  romantic  moments — forever  engraved  in  timeless  memory. 

3n  the  famous  gold -encrusted  Crown,  7.50,  i3.50,  25.00,  plus  tax. 


711  FIFTH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK 


After  Shave  in  redwood 
gift  box. 

4  02. —$2.00  .  .   Boz—  $3.00 


AFTER 
SHAVE 

h 

ItlEffl 


com.  8  fl  on. 
MEM  COMPANY.  N£W  YC*K 


THE  NEW  TAILOR-MADE 
AFTER  SHAVE  LINE 

FOR  MEN  WHO  COMMAND  THE  BEST! 

The  constantly  growing  acceptance  for  this  thoroughly  fine  line  may 
be  traced  to  consistent  quality  and  consistent  national  advertising. 


IfflElfl 


COMPANY.  67  IRVING  PLACE.  NEW  YORK  3 
Famous  for  F/NE  SOAPS  and  TOILETRIES  since  1883 


Anchors  Avveigh  —  A  gay  musical 
love  story  with  Frank  Sinatra  and 
Katherine  Grayson  supplying  the  sing- 
ing. Gene  Kelley  gives  vvi  th  the  sing- 
ing too.  and  supplies  some  dazzling 
dance  routines.  There  is  an  involved 
plot  which  is  subordinate  to  the  music. 

MGM  ** 

Captain  Eddie  —  Fred  MacMurray 
plays  the  famous  Eddie  Rickenbacker 
in  the  movie  life  of  the  flying  ace.  Stir- 
ring  account  o  f  battle  against  death  in 
the  Pacific.  20th  Fox*** 
Incendiary  Blonde  —  In  a  glamorized 
version  of  the  life  of  Texas  Guinan, 
Betty  Hutton  does  justice  to  the  life  of 
the  rampaging  red-head.  Wild  West 
action  and  Broadway  night  club  life 
during  the  terrific  twenties.  Para- 
mount 

Over  21  —  Irene  Dunne  does  it  again! 
Her  acting  brings  new  sparkle  to  the 
gay  comedy  formerly  produced  on 
Broadway.     Alexander     Knox  and 

Charles  Coburn  give  excellent  support. 

CI       L  •    *  *  * 
olumbia 

Story  of  G.  I.  Joe— A  vivid  and  mov- 
ing account  of  Ernie  Pyle  s  pals,  the 
foot  soldiers.  Wholly  fascinating  for 
soldier  and  civilian  alike.  On  the  must 
list,  with  Burgess  Meredith  taking  top 
honors.  U.  A.**** 

The  Spanish  Main— Another  sea  epic 
with  Paul  Henreid  capturing  spitfire 
Maureen  O  Hara  as  his  prize.  Regula- 
tion pirate  plot,  but  excellent  techni- 
color. RKO  ** 

Wonder  Man— Danny  Kaye's  special 

brand  of  zany  comedy  steals  the  show. 

Danny  leads  a  double  life,  running  into 

various    complications    with  Virginia 

Mayo   and  Vera   Ellen.  Photography 

and  technicolor  are  excellent.  MGM 
*** 

Zeigfield  Follies— A  lavish  and  ex- 
pensive musical  with  Fred  Astaire 
starring.  All  star  cast  with  Lena  Home. 
Judy  Garland,  Victor  Moore  and  many 
others.  Gorgeous  girls,  magnificent  cos- 
tumes, and  superb  technicolor.  A  little 
long,  but  altogether  verv  eye-filling. 
MGM  *** 

Currenf 

Along  Came  Jones  —  Gary  Cooper's 
first  production  venture  rings  the  bell. 
An  old  cowboy  story  with  a  new  twist 
gives  interest,  and  Loretta  Young  adds 
glamor.  Gary  Cooper  is  the  simpleton 
cowhand  who  wins  his  fair  lady  at  the 
end.  Very  entertaining.  RKO  **** 
A  Thousand  and  One  Nights— Lav- 
ish production  of  Arabian  Nights  fan- 
tasy. Cornel  Wilde  and  Evelyn  Keyes 
in  an  old  story  revived  with  lots  of 
beautiful  girls.  Columbia  ** 
Blood  on  the  Sun  —  With  pre-war 
Tokyo  as  a  setting  for  intrigue,  James 
Cagney  outwits  the  Japs.  Sylvia  Syd- 
ney returning  to  the  screen,  complete 
with   Oriental   make-up,   is  excellent. 

U.  A.  ** 


China  Sky— Struggles  of  Chinese  peo- 
ple under  Jap  bombardment  pictured 
as  a  setting  for  the  problems  facing 
American  doctor,  Randolph  Scott, 
w  ho  brings  his  w  ife  back  to  China  with 
him.  RKO  *** 

Christmas  in  Connecticut— Barbara 
Stanwyck  acquires  a  husband  and 
series  of  babies  to  live  up  to  role  of 
domestic  editor  on  leading  magazine. 
When  Dennis  Morgan  enters  picture 
complications  arise.  A  good  comedy. 
Warner  Bros.  *** 

Guest  Wife— Claudette  Colbert  finds 
husbands  in  the  bar-room  and  bed- 
room and  house  detectives  in  her  hair. 
Amusing  domestic  comedy.  U.  A.  *** 


Arthur  Ray  is  the  sensational  young 
piinist  zv'w  has  been  brought  back  to  the 
Myles  Staudish's  Cocktail  Lounge  by 
popular  request. 

Identity  Unknown  —  War  amnesia 
victim  seeks  identity  through  three 
vague  clues.  Slow  moving  drama  with 
Richard  Arl  en  and  Chervl  Walker.  * 
I  Love  a  Bandleader  —  You  d  really 
have  to  love  him  to  sit  through  the 
w  hole  show.  Very  forced  comedy,  with 
Phil  Harris  and  Rochester  trying  to 
make  merry.* 

Lady  on  a  Train  —  Deanna  Durbin 
finds  time  to  sing  a  few  songs  in  her 
first  mystery  role.  Ralph  Bellamy  and 
David  Bruce  give  adequate  support. 
Universal  ** 

Out  of  This  World — Eddie  Bracken 
gets  into  some  ridiculous  situations,  as 
usual,  by  playing  a  swooner-crooner. 
He  opens  his  mouth  and  out  comes 
Crosby  s  voice.  There  s  Veronica  Lake, 
too,  to  add  to  the  scenerv.  Kind  of  fool- 
is  h,  but  still  quite  entertaining.  Para- 
mount *** 

Nob  Hill — San  Francisco  provides  the 
setting  for  a  pleasant  musical  with 
George  Raft  and  Joan  Bennett.  George 
Raft  proves  again  that  he  can  dance. 


The  plot,  unfortunatelv,  is  ra  I  her  worn, 
but  the  music  is  good.  20th  Fox 
The  C  lock  —  Judy  Garland  and  Bob 
Walker  complete  their  courtship  and 
wedding  in  48  hectic  hours.  Excellent 
bit  parts  supply  the  comedy.  Purelv 
coincidental  plot.  MGM  *** 

Those  Endearing  Young  Charms  — 
Robert  Young  is  the  smooth  pilot  who 
unwillingly  loses  his  heart  to  Laraine 
Day.  Boy  meets  girl  to  make  an  enter- 
taining story,  well  played.  RKO  *** 
Son  of  Lassie  —  The  sequel  to  Lassie 
Come  Home  has  lost  muc  h  of  the 
freshness  of  the  original.  Nice  dogs  and 
photography  to  watch.  MGM  ** 

Twice  Blessed— The  Wilde  Twins  set 
the  pace  for  a  gay  comedy  when  they 
try  to  bring  Mother,  Gail  Patrick,  and 
Father.  Preston  Foster,  together  again 
after  a  long  separation.  Good  enter- 
tainment. MGM  *** 

The  Unseen — A  moderately  suspense- 
ful  mystery,  in  which  atmosphere  i« 
all  important.  Joel  McCrea,  Gail  Rus- 
sell and  Herbert  Marshall.  Para- 
mount ** 

Valley  of  Decision  —  Against  the 
background  of  Pittsburgh  in  its  boom 
days,  this  picture  offers  plenty  of  ex- 
citement and  romance.  Greer  Garson 
is  the  central  figure  as  the  little  Irish 
maid  who  eventually  saves  the  wealthy 
Scott  family  from  ruin  and  disgrace. 
Gregory  Peck  is  the  Scott  son  who  is 
in  love  with  the  maid,  but  must  marry 
another  because  of  circumstances.  The 
plot  here  covers  only  about  half  of  the 
book  but  still  carries  all  the  drama  and 
pathos  of  the  origina  I.  The  stars  and 
supporting  cast  are  both  superb. 
MGM  **** 

Without  Love— An  improvement  on 
the  Philip  Barry  play,  with  some  nice 
acting  on  the  parts  of  Katharine  Hep- 
burn. Spencer  Tracy,  Luci  lie  Ball  and 
Keenan  Wynn.  MGM  *** 

Where  Do  We  Go  from  Here— A 
fantastic  farce  with  Fred  MacMurray 
as  the  4-F  who  seeks  the  aid  of  a  geni 
to  get  him  into  the  army.  But  the  geni 
gums  up  the  works  and  MacMurray 
finds  himself  lost  in  the  centuries  in 
everything  from  Columbus'  navy  to 
George  Washington  s  army.  Amusing 
but  confusing.  20th  Fox  * 

This  Man's  Navy  —  Wally  Beery,  hav- 
ing exhaused  the  other  branches  of  the 
armed  forces,  now  concentrates  on  the 
Navv.  James  Gleason,  Tom  Drake  and 
others  help  him  do  so.  MGM.  ** 

Tomorrow  —  The  World!  —  A  nice 
American  family  is  somewhat  upset 
when  their  little  refugee  guest  turns  out 
to  be  a  full-blooded  Nazi.  Skippy 
Homeier  repeats  his  stage  role  and  is 
good  technicolor.  **** 
Carroll,  Betty  Field  and  Agnes  Moore- 
head.  Lester  Cowan— U.A.  *** 
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foreign  Seed 

Ararat,  71  Broadway  (Dev.  8875).  Special  izes 
in  Shish  Kebab  (Iamb  broiled  on  skewers), 
also  chicken  and  duck.  Open  daily  1 1  a.m.  to 
to  p.m. 

Restaurant  Du-Barry.  at  159  Newbury  Street, 
specializes  in  cuisine  francaise.  Closed  Sundays. 

(Com.  8280). 

The  Viking.  442  Stuart  St.  (Ken.  8333).  Smor- 
gasbord served  witb  table  d'hote  dinners  or 
luncheons.  A  place  to  eat  in  Copley  Square  dis- 
trict. Features  an  attractive  lounge  bar. 

f-REDA  S  Capri  Restaurant.  175  Hanover  Street 
(Laf.  8000).  In  the  heart  of  historic  Boston, 
where  good  food,  service  and  atmosphere  reign. 
Specializing  in  ravioli  and  spaghetti.  Dancing. 
Open  4  p.m.  to  t  a.m..  including  Sundays. 

Ola.  14  Carver  Street  (Dev.  6816)  Norwegian 
restaurant  with  smorgasbord  the  chief  attrac- 
tion 

S,ea  &oed 

Pieroni  s  Sea  Grills,  603  Washington  St., 
(Han.  8287).  13  Stuart  St.  (Han.  4213). 
and  7  Park  St.  (Han.  1100).  Specialists  in  fine 
sea  foods  prepared  by  expert  chefs. 

Atlantic  Lobster  House.  42  and  46  Warren 
Ave.  (Cha.  0820).  K  nown  from  coast  to  coast 
for  lobster  and  sea  food.  Located  near  the  North 
Station. 

Durgin-Park.  30  North  Market  Street  (Cap 
2038).  Nationally  famous  dining  rooms.  Good 
substantial  food  served  the  way  you  like  it. 
Located  in  the  heart  of  Boston  s  market  district, 
and  plenty  of  market  men  eat  here,  too. 

Union  Oyster  House,  original  at  41  Union  St.. 
not  far  from  Faneuil  Hall  (Cap.  2750); 
branches.  143  Stuart  St.  (Lib.  9091),  122 
Canal  St.  (Laf.  6329).  Noted  especially  for 
steaks,  lobsters,  shore  dinners. 

3Une  5aad 

Braemore  Hotel,  Commonwealth  Ave.  at  Ken 
more  Sta.  (Ken.  4600).  Leisurely  dining,  good 
food,  not  too  expensive.   American  cuisine. 

Boraschi  Cafe,  21  Corning  Street.  (Lib.  9744). 
This  restaurant  of  the  old  school"  and  grotto 
is  noted  for  fine  Italian  foods  and  rare  wines. 
Favorite  of  theatrical  people.  Near  the  "Met." 

Colony  Room.  Hotel  Bellevue.  on  Beacon  Hill 
near  Pork  Street.  (Cap.  2900).  Bostons  newest 
price  restaurant.  Fine  food,  nicely  served. 
Breakfast,  luncheon,  dinner,  including  Sundays. 

Dinty  Moore's,  611  (rear)  Washington  Street. 
(Hub.  9040).  In  an  alley  off  Avery  Street,  be- 
hind the  Tremont  Theatre  in  the  heart  of  down- 
town Boston.  Open  daily  except  Sunday  for 
luncheon  and  dinner.  Food  of  the  quality  kind. 
Go  early  if  you  want  a  steak. 

Gardner  Grill,  Mass.  Avenue  at  Norwuy  Street. 
(Com.  3110).  Here  s  a  place  to  dine  if  you 
want  a  friendly  spot  where  the  emphasis  is  on 
food  and  service. 

I  Ii-Hat,  Columbus  at  Mass.  (Ken.  0550).  Bar- 
becued chicken  dinners.  Dancing.  Luncheon,  din- 
ner and  supper.  Open  till  3  a.m. 

Kenmore  Hotel,  490  Commonwealth  Ave.  at 
Kenmore  Square  (Ken.  2770)  offers  food  and 
t fie  best  wines  and  liquors.  Notable  at  this 
Rendezvous  of  Cafe  Society"  is  the  versatility 
of  the  chef.  Almost  any  special  dish  you  name 
will  be  served. 


Locke  Ober  Co.,  3  Winter  Place  (Lib.  1340). 
Patronized  by  lovers  of  fine  food  that's  pre- 
pared by  chefs  who  know  their  business. 

Myles  Standish  Hotel.  Beacon  Street  at  Ken- 
more Square.  (Com.  4500)  carries  on  the  tradi- 
tion of  fine  old  New  England  Cooking  in  the 
English  Dining  Room.  Here  you'll  fend  favorite 
Boston   dishes   prepared   and  served. 
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Common  Talk  9 
My  Big  Toe 

June  Cochrane  Ortgies  14 

There'll  Re  A  Hot  Time- 

P.  F.  Squicr  15 
Movies:  The  Corn  is  Green  17 

Boston's  Social  Xotes 

Deborah  Beacon  18 

Entertainment:  To  Amuse  You 

Sliirley  Owens  19 

( )ld  Acquaintance 

Arthur  J.  Hoglund  22 

Art  :  Prints  by  James  McBey 

Arthur  W.  Hcintzclman  23 

Beauty  Beacon  :  Perfume  and 

Poivder  Carol  Thomas  25 

Special  Plymouth  section 

1620 — Plymouth,  Massachusetts 

— 1945  Gerald ine  C.  Morse  26 
Radio:  Mostly  About  Corwin 

Ronald  B.  Rogers  33 

( )n  Three  Xotes — Only  One 

of  Triumph      Janet  S.  Hie  key  35 

Mr.  Beck  and  the  Fiend 
Incarnate  Inez  M.  Porter  38 

POST  WAR  DEVELOPMENT 
SECTION 
Raytheon's  Post  War  Plans  42 
Introduction  43 
Suggestions  for  Port  of  Boston 
Enabling  Act   Andrew  F.  Lane 

and  Nicholas  F.  Peterson  45 


Revere  Room.  Parker  House.  Tremont  at  School 

Streets  (Cap.  8600).  A  popular  price  restau- 
rant serving  world  famous  Parker  House  food 
One  of  Boston  s  showplace  restaurants.  Open 
for  breakfast,  luncheon  and  dinner  except  Sun- 
days. 

Ritz-Carlton  Hotel,  15  Arlington  Street.  (Ken. 
5700)   Excellent  food  with   good  service. 

Sheraton  Hotel.  91  Bay  State  Road  (Ken 
2960).  Outsla  nding  food  in  surroundings  that 
are  sure  lo  please  the  most  discriminating  diners- 
out. 

Town  House.  100  Warrenton  St..  near  Plymouth 
Fhealre  (Hub.  0930).  Daily  except  Sunday. 
1  1  !t.m.-1  a.m.  Luncheon,  dinner,  supper  in  a 
subdued  atmosphere. 

Hotel  Vendome,  Commonwealth  Ave.  (Com 
4700)  maintains  a  high  standard  of  cuisine  and 
service  lou  II  appreciate  the  surroundings  and 
food  in  both  the  Cafe  Vendome  or  the  Fife  & 
Drum  Room.  The  latter  is  a  supper  room. 

Ye  Ch  icken  House.  Eliot  Street,  between  Tre- 
mont and  Carver  (Dev.  7147).  Specializing  in 
chicken  cooked  in  every  one  of  the  most  popular 
styles.  A  good  place  to  lake  the  family 

Cnie^tainment 

Hotel  Av  ery,  Washington  Street  at  Avery  (Han 
1200)  offers  continuous  entertainment  along  with 
a  nicely  varied  menu.  Its  central  location  makes 
it  popular  with  downtown  visitors. 

Circus  Room.  Hotel  Bradford.  275  Tremont 
Street.  (Han.  1400).  One  of  the  most  unusual 
fun  rooms  in  America,  featuring  a  midway,  a 
side  show,  and  a  long  drum  bar. 

Copley  Plaza  Oval  Room.  (Ken.  3600)  top 
food  and  entertainment  add  up  to  a  thoroughly 
enjoyable  evening.  No  food  is  served  during  the 
shows,  so  plan  accordingly.  Hotel  has  three 
other  fine  rooms  and  grills  where  the  same  food 
is  'erved.  Si  rover  charge  niter  10  pin 

I  Iotei.  Essex,  just  a  step  from  the  South  Station, 
(Hub.  1600)  is  a  place  lo  enjoy  cnlrrtiiinmenl 
while  dining.  Dinners  are  moderately  priced 
No  cover  or  minimum  al  any  lime 

Latin  Quarter.  46  Winchester  Si  (Hub  1920) 
Open  daily  and  Sunday.  Good  food,  floor  shows 
Evening  s  entertainment  in  nice  surroundings 

Hotel  Lenox.  Exeter  and  Boylslon  Sts.  (Ki.n 
3300).  Dining  and  dancing  in  the  V-R00111 
Bob  Hardy  s  band  provides  music.  Pleasant 
surroundings 

May  fair,  34  Broadway  (Ijb.  0-00).  is  a  smart 
intimate  dub  wild  an  excellent  kitchen 

Music  Box.  in  the  Copley  Square  Hotel  at  47 
Huntington  Ave.  (Ken.  qooo)  has  a  supper 
room  that  provides  food  in  intimate  surround- 
ings. Continuous  entertainment  featured  is  seen 
in  supper  room  too. 

Satire  Room.  Fensgate  Hotel.  534  Beacon  Street 
(Ken.  4460).  Food  is  excellent  although  ex 
pensive,  and  the  intimate  size  of  the  room  is 
definitely  on  the  exclusive  side.  $2  minimum 
charge  al  all  limes. 

Statler  Terrace  Room.  Hotel  Staller.  Park  Sq. 
(Han.  2000).  Fine  food  and  dance  music.  Fa- 
mous name  entertainment  the  policy  here  $1 
cover  charge  after  9  p.m.  Lounge  Bar  for 
cocktails.  Cafe  Rouge  and  English  Lunch 
Room  for  breakfast,  luncheon  and  dinner 
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Art  and  Science 

Fogg  Museum,  cor.  Broadway  and  Quincy  St.. 
Cambridge.  Ancient  art;  Oriental  sculpture, 
bronzes,  pottery,  jades!  Romanesque  sculpture; 
Italian.  Spanish.  Flemish  painting,  French  nine- 
teenth century  painting;  English  and  American 
painting:  drawings;  prints:  Pre-Columbian  art; 
special  exhibitions.  Open  week-days  9-5:  Sun- 
days 2-5.  gallery  talk  at  3  o'clock;  closed  legal 
holidays. 

Gardner  Museum.  Worthington  Street  and  Fen- 
way. Italian  and  Dutch  Masters.  Open  Tuesday. 
Thursday,  and  Saturday,  to  to  4:  Sunday.  1-4. 

Peabody  Museum,  Harvard 
University.  Cambridge.  Arch- 
aeological collections.  Week- 
days, 9-4:30;  Sunday  and 
holidays.  1-4:50. 

Institute  of  Modern  Art.  138 
Newbury  Street.  Contemporary 
art  in  all  fields,  including  paint- 
ing, sculpture,  prints,  architec- 
ture, industrial  arts.  Tues.-Fri., 
11-6.  Sat.,  1-6.  Sun.,  2-6. 
Closed  Mon. 

Robert  C.  Vose  Galleries. 
559  Boylston  Street.  Contem- 
porary and  old  masters.  Week- 
days. 9-6:30.  Closed  Sundays. 

Natural  History,  corner  Berkeley  and  Boylston 
Streets.  Notable  collection  of  birds,  eggs,  stuffed 
animals,  fauna,  shells,  botannical  specimens. 
Weekdays,  9-4:30;  Sunday,  1-4:30. 

University  Museum.  Divinity  Avenue,  Harvard 
University.  World-famous  glass  flowers,  forest 
models,  birds,  and  other  rare  collections.  Week- 
days, 9-4:30:  Sundays,  1-4:30. 

Otis  House.  Cambridge  and  Lynde  Sts.,  Harrison 
Gray  Otis  House  for  Preservation  of  N.  E. 
Antiquities;  exhibits  periods  furnishings.  Week- 
days, 9-4:45:  Saturday,  9-12:45.  Admission 
25  cents. 

Semitic  Museum.  Divinity  Avenue.  Cambridge. 
History  and  arts  of  Arabs,  Aramaeans,  Assyri- 
ans, Babylonians.  Hebrews  and  Phoenicians. 
Oldest  known  map  in  the  world.  Weekdays. 
9-5;  Sunday.  1-4:30. 

The  Jewish  Museum,  an  intimate  institution,  its 
collections  featuring  ceremonial  objects,  etch- 
ings and  books.  Open  Sunday  mornings  from 
10:30  A.M.  to  1  P.M..  and  Monday  evenings 
from  8  o  clock.  122  Elm  Hill  Avenue.  Roxbury, 
(near  Seaver  Street.) 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  Huntington  Ave.  at 
Fenway.  Important  collections  of  Egyptian. 
Greek.  Roman  and  Near  Eastern  art,  also  of 
Indian,  Chinese,  and  Japanese  art;  paintings  of 
Europe  and  America.  Prints  of  outstanding  rank; 
period  rooms;  decorative  and  minor  arts,  includ- 
ing silver,  tapestries,  embroideries  and  por- 
celains. The  Elizabeth  Day  McCormick  Collec- 
tion of  costumes  and  embroideries.  9-5  week- 
days except  Monday;  Sunday,  2-6. 

Boston  Public  Library,  Copley  Square.  Boston. 
The  Albert  H.  Wiggin  Collection  of  Prints 
and  Drawings.  Monthly  Exhibitions  in  the 
Wiggin  Gallery.  3rd  floor.  Study  room  open 
weekdays  9-6.  Gallery  open  Monday  through 
Friday,  9  a.m.— 9  p.m.,  Saturdays,  9  a.m.— 
6  p  m.,  Sundays.  2  p.m. — 9  p.m. 

Sight  Seeing 

Easy  to  reach  by  subway,  street  car,  bus,  on  foot, 
or  via  Gray  Line  at  Statler  Hotel. 

Boston  Common,  between  Charles  and  Tremonl 
Streets.  Monuments,  commemorative  tablets,  Sol- 


diers <md  Sailors  recreations.  Across  Charles  is 
Boston    Public    Garden    with    swan    boats  in 

season. 

Boston  Massacre,  State  Street  at  Congress  St. 
First  blood  of  Revolution  shed  here  on  March 
5.  1770.  Site  marked  by  circle  on  pavement  and 
tablet  on  nearby  building. 

Boston  Tea  Party.  Atlantic  Avenue  at  Pearl 
Street.  Famous  site  marked  by  tablet. 

Copp's  Hill  Burial  Ground,  Hull  Street.  To  be 
found  here  is  tomb  of  Edmund  Hartt,  builder  of 
Old  Ironsides  .  Robert  Newman,  famous  pa- 
triot who  displayed  signal  lanterns  in  tower  of 
"Old  North"  Church 

Custom  House,  State  Street. 
Prominent  city  landmark,  404 
feet  high.  Observation  towers 
reached  via  special  elevator. 

Faneuil  Hall,  Faneuil  Hall 
Square.  Given  by  Peter  Fan- 
euil as  Town  Hall  for  Boston. 
Here  was  center  of  Revolu- 
tionary activities  in  Boston  and 
colonies.  Weekdays,  9-6. 

Franklin's  Birthplace,  17 
Milk  Street.  Site  marked  by 
tablet. 

Granary  Burial  Ground,  Tre- 
mont  Street  near  Park  Street 
Church.  Such  historic  names  as  Peter  Faneuil, 
Paul    Revere,    and    Boston    Massacre  victims 
buried  here. 

Bunker  Hill  Monument.  Charlestown.  221  foot 
granite  monument  erected  on  hill  site  or  Bunker 
Hill  battle.  Daily.  9-4.  Admission  10c. 

King  s  Chapel,  corner  Tremont  and  School  Sts. 
The  British  worshipped  here  during  the  Siege. 
Was  first  Unitarian  Church  in  the  U.  S.  in 
1785.  Daily,  9-4. 

"Old  North"  Church,  Salem  Street.  The  old- 
est church  in  Boston.  Signal  lanterns  of  Paul 
Revere  displayed  from  this  steeple  on  April  18, 
1775,  warning  country  the  British  troops  were 
coming.  Daily,  9-5. 

Old  South  Meeting  House,  Washington  Street 
near  School  Street.  Boston  citizens  gathered  here 
to  protest  British  custom  of  forcing  men  to  join 
English  Navy.  Used  as  riding  school  by  British 
during  Siege  of  Boston.  Daily,  10-4.  Admission 
25c. 

Old  State  House.  Washington  Street  at  head 
of  State  Street.  Site  of  first  Town  House,  whip- 
ping post,  stocks.  Homes  of  Bostonian  Society, 
famed  for  collection  of  ship  models  and  relics. 
Open  daily. 

Park  Street  Church,  Tremont  and  Park  Streets. 
Built  in  1810  on  site  of  Granary.  Gunpowder 
stored  in  basement  during  War  of  1812  resulted 
in  title  of  "Brimstone  Corner"  for  spot.  Here 
"America"  was  first  sung  publicly  July  4.  1851' 

Paul  Revere  House.  19  and  21  North  Square. 
Oldest  frame  building  in  city  of  Boston,  with 
many  Revere  relics.  Daily,  10-4.  Admission  25c. 

Paul'  Revere  Statue,  Paul  Revere  Mall.  Hano- 
ver Street.  Cyrus  Dallin  s  masterpiece  in  opinion 
of  critics.  Equestrian  statue  of  Paul  Revere. 

State  House.  Beacon  Street  and  Park  Street. 
Designed  by  Bulfinch.  With  statuary  and  his- 
torical relics,  including  celebrated  Codfish  em- 
blem in  House  of  Representatives.  Original 
manuscript — "History  of  Plymouth  Plantation" 
by  Bradford,  located  in  library.  Open  9-5. 


Domestic  and 
Piece  Goods 


uttnzx  ± 


THETSTORES  OF 
FRIENDLY  SERVICE 


imotlth  •  Hyannis  •  Falmouth 

Harwich  port  •  Sandwich 
Nantucket  •  North  Plymouth 


3>»  S/-.  yy.  jCs'.  yy.  yy.      sy.  s/-.  ^r.  -^y.  ^ 


"Pardon  me!    I  didn't  know  you  ivers  busy." 
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National  Service  Life  Insurance 

With  much  interest  centered  on  an 
increasingly  large  number  of  service 
men  being  discharged,  the  following 
release  from  the  Boston  Life  Under- 
writers Association,  Inc.,  should  be  of 
special  interest  to  a  great  many  people. 

"More  than  $137,000,000,000  of  Na- 
tional Service  Life  Insurance  has  been 
written  on  the  lives  of  over  14,500,000 
service  men  and  women  since  it  was 
started  in  1940,"  stated  Mr.  William  H. 
Daley,  Jr.,  President  of  the  Boston  Life 
Underwriters  Association,  in  a  recent 
interview.  "This  is  the  total  as  of 
July  1,  1945,  and  represents  an  in- 
crease of  $10,000,000,000  since  the 
first  of  this  year." 

Mr.  Daley  goes  on  to  say  that  if  the 
veterans  of  this  war  keep  their  Na- 
tional Service  Life  policies  in  force 
after  the  war  they  will  be  the  best 
insured  generation  in  the  country. 
However,  current  figures  show  that, 
while  more  than  50%  of  the  men  dis- 
charged from  service  express  a  desire 
to  keep  this  insurance  in  force,  actually 
fewer  than  20%  continue  their  pre- 
mium payments. 

Billions  of  dollars  worth  of  insur- 
ance protection  is  being  lost  to  dis- 
charged veterans  through  policy  lapses. 
Although  both  the  armed  forces  and 
the  Veterans  Administration  are  exert- 
ing great  efforts  at  the  separation 
centers  to  impress  upon  the  veteran  the 
necessity  of  keeping  the  insurance  in 
force,  nevertheless,  there  has  been  a 
heavy  relapse  rate. 


"Investigation  has  shown  that  many 
veterans  have  lapsed  their  service 
policies  because  they  did  not  know  just 
what  to  do  to  keep  the  policies  in 
force,"  asserts  Mr.  Daley.  He  suggests 
that  the  veteran  follow  this  simple  plan 
outlined  by  the  Institute  of  Life  In- 
surance : 

1.  Keep  available  a  complete  record 
of  your  National  Service  policy. 

2.  Give  your  full  name,  service 
serial  number,  complete  present  ad- 
dress and  insurance  policy  number 
every  time  you  write  to  the  Veterans 
Administration. 

3.  Send  check  or  money  order 
(made  out  to  the  Treasurer  of  the 
U  S.)  for  the  NEXT  premium  due 
after  leaving  service,  ON  TIME,  with- 
out waiting  for  a  notice,  sending  it  to : 
Collections  Subdivision,  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration, Washington  25.  D.  C. 

4.  Keep  premium  payments  up  REG- 
ULARLY, whether  bill  or  receipt  is 
received  or  not. 

5.  If  no  bill  or  receipt  is  received 
after  four  consecutive  monthly  pay- 
ments, write  and  explain  this  to :  Pre- 
mium Accounts  Division,  Veterans 
Administration,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

6.  Keep  cancelled  checks  or  money 
order  stubs  for  all  payments  made,  if 
you  do  not  have  receipts. 

7.  Notify  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion, Washington,  D.  C,  AT  ONCE  of 
any  change  of  permanent  address. 
^  Mr.  Daley  disclosed  that  National 
Service  Life  Insurance  is  now  paving 
benefit's  in  large  volume  to  the  families 


of  deceased  service  men  and  women 
death  claims  already  approved  being  in 
excess  of  $2,000,000,000  of  face  value 
of  policies. 

Scenes  About  Boston 
People  craned  their  necks  out  of  office 
buildings  early  last  month  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  jet-propelled  airplane 
flying  over  the  city.  Every  time  an 
unusual  sound  was  heard,  pedestrian 
traffic  stopped  in  the  streets  to  gaze 
sky-ward.  And  all  over  could  be  heard 
the  question,  "Did  you  see  it?"  And 
later  that  evening  it  seemed  that  a 
great  part  of  Boston  moved  out  to  the 
Bedford  Air  Base  to  see  the  display 
which  was  put  on  there  in  connection 
with  Army  Air  Forces  Day. 

Great  audiences  assembled  nightly 
on  the  Esplanade  to  hear  the  fine  con- 
certs conducted  by  Arthur  Fielder  and 
guest  conductors.  These  are  truly  one 
of  Boston's  grand  institutions  and  de- 
serve every  bit  of  the  support  they  get. 
and  more  besides. 

The  horse-drawn  buggies  loaded  with 
passengers  took  off  on  their  sight- 
seeing tours  regularly  each  day.  This  is 
one  of  the  best  ways  for  the  visitor  to 
learn  about  Boston.  And  there  were 
many  natives  of  the  Hub  along  for  the 
ride  to  learn  more  about  their  city. 


Follozv-up 

For  those  who  are  interested,  we 
regret  to  report  that  just  as  suddenlv 
as  it  appeared,  the  red  polish  disap- 
peared from  the  fingernails  and  toe- 
nails of  the  ladies  who  adorn  the  steps 


7  think  Mr.  Bixby  is  having  another  nervous  breakdown,  sir. 


of  the  Public  Library.  There  were  evi- 
dently those  who  disapproved  of  such 
frivolity. 

Boogie-U'oogic  Beat 
Staid  Bostonians  were  surprised  re- 
cently to  hear  sounds  of  the  boogie- 
woogie  beat  coming  through  the  noise 
of  traffic.  The  music  was  being  played 
by  a  group  of  colored  boys  from  the 
Brown  Orphanage  in  the  South.  These 
boys  filled  the  streets  with  rhythm  as 
they  played  classic  jive  numbers  and 
current  popular  favorites.  And  they 
were  good.  too. 

As  an  extra  added  attraction,  they 
had  five  girls  singing  close  harmony  to 
their  accompaniment.  Others  of  the 
group  were  stationed  in  the  streets 
soliciting  contributions  from  passers- 
by. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  performance, 
the  crew  piled  into  an  old  battered  bus 
and  took  off  for  other  parts,  with  strains 
of  music  still  coming  through. 


Women  Drivers 

The  poor  woman  driver  is  the  butt  of 
many  jokes,  probably  because  items 
like  this  one  occasionally  appear.  Seems 
that  a  woman  driver  in  Beverly  was 
attempting  to  turn  around  in  a  drive- 
way  in  Central  cemetery.  During  the 
process,  she  managed  to  knock  over 
two  tombstones.  The  police  there 
termed  it  hit  and  topple  tombstone 
driving.  Somehow  we  are  glad  that  the 
woman  drove  away  before  her  identity 
became  known.  Just  think  what  she 
would  have  had  to  take  from  her  hus- 
band and  friends  if  the  truth  were 
known. 

Radio  Side-Lights 

A  professor  at  Boston  University  and 
a  radio  man  from  WBZ  recently 
swapped  jobs.  It  happened  when  Pro- 
fessor Roger  D.  Washburn  found  that 
he  was  scheduled  as  speaker  on  W  BZ 
and  WBZA's  morning  educational  fea- 
ture, "Listen  and  Learn."  at  the  same 


time  he  had  a  class  in  advertising  at 
the  University.  The  dilemma  was 
solved  when  George  Slade.  the  sta- 
tion's Educational  Director,  agreed  to 
teach  the  class  in  advertising  while  the 
professor  went  on  the  air. 

The  firs!  broadcast  ever  to  be  made 
from  the  inside  of  a  B-29  was  aired 
over  WNAC  and  the  Yankee  Network 
in  Xew  England  on  National  Air  Force 
Day  directly  from  the  Bedford  Airport. 

This  was  the  first  bomber  of  its  type 
ever  to  be  based  in  this  area,  and  was 
described  inside  and  outside  by  Captain 
John  F.  Dryden.  pilot  of  the  huge  air- 
ship, to  Lester  Smith.  Yankee's  special 
events  director.  Capt.  Dryden  covered 
all  details  not  involved  in  security 
measures  for  the  radio  audience.  The 
Army,  cooperating  to  the  fullest  extent, 
even  taxied  the  B-29  over  as  near  to  the 
hangar  as  possible  for  the  benefit  of 
engineers  who  had  to  set  up  the  lines 
two  hours  before  the  official  ceremonies 
beean. 


i  n 


As  an  added  service  in  boosting 
Boston  as  the  Huh  of  the  Air  Universe, 
every  Monday.  Wednesday  and  Friday 
at  2:15  p.m.  on  WNAC  is  time  for 
"Airport  Interviews"  by  Ray  Dorey 
with  airplines  personnel  and  prominent 
passengers  leaving  and  arriving  at  the 
Logan  International  Airport. 

Yankee's  Engineering  Department 
sets  up  its  equipment  in  the  Admin- 
istration Building  right  in  the  center 
of  all  the  activity  of  the  five  airlines 
now  serving  Boston.  Ray  Dorey,  with 
his  roving  microphone  picks  out  in- 
teresting people  to  talk  to  about  Bos- 
ton, the  new  Hub  of  the  Air  Universe, 
the  international  airport  of  today  and 
tomorrow. 

Just  before  going  on  the  air.  Marine 
Captain  W.  S.  LeFrancois.  one  of  the 
Carlson  Raiders  who  helped  wipe  out 
the  Jap  garrison  on  Makin  Island,  was 
in  a  CBS  studio  reading  a  broadcast 
script  describing  his  experiences.  He 
was  intent  about  it,  but  finally  couldn't 
restrain  himself.  '-Gee."  he  said,  "this 
is  sort  of  exciting  \" 

Opportunist 

Reading  somewhere  that  Tommy 
Dorsey  owned  a  complete  miniature 
railroad  system  as  a  hobby,  an  eleven- 
year-old  boy  wrote  the  trombonist  that 
he  was  going  to  spend  the  summer  in 
Los  Angeles  and  would  like  to  have 
permission  to  play  with  the  train  while 
the  star  was  away  at  work. 

"A  lot  of  youngsters  write  to  know 
if  they  can  play  with  the  band,"  com- 
mented TD,  "but  this  is  the  first  time 
one  wanted  to  play  with  my  trains!" 

Another  story   on   Dorsey  is  that 
since  he  has  been  doing  his  radio  pro- 
gram Sundays  from  Hollywood,  Cali- 
fornia's notorious  real  estate  sharks 
have  been  incessantly  hounding  him 
with    intriguing   but    highly  inflated 
deals  on  the  good  earth.  But  Tommy 
has  a  stock  answer  for  all  the  salesmen. 
I'm  not  buying  anything."  says  he 
that  I  can't  load  on  the  Super  Chief 
and  take  back  to  New  York." 

Fooled 

Leopold  Godowskv.  the  conductor 
married  a  sister  of  the  late  George 
Gershwin.  When  the  proud  parents 
were  expecting,  they  decided  to  name 
the  child  '-George"  or  "Georgia"  ac- 


cording to  the  decision  of  Sir  Stork- 
as  to  sex.  Sir  Stork  pulled  a  fast  one 
by  presenting  them  with  twin  girls. 
The  first  to  arrive  was  accordingly 
named  Georgia.  Installment  No.  Two 
is  called  Nana. 

Swelling  Hat  Banditis 

Just  one  more  story  about  famous 

musical  personalities,  and  we  promise 

to  quit  .  .  .  for  this  time. 

Allan  Jones,  tells  this  one  on  himself 

W  orking  in  a  Xew  York  office  by  day 
to  finance  voice  study  at  night,  he 
often  burst  into  a  cadenza  among  the 
fihng  cabinets,  much  to  the  annovance 
of  his  boss,  who  finally  told  him: 
"Jones,  this  is  a  business  office,  not 
a  conservatory  ...  if  you're  so  fond 
of  that  voice  of  yours,  take  it  and  fret 
out." 


Jones  got.  Year.-,  later,  waiting  in  the 
studio  to  go  on  for  a  guest  appearance 
on  a  national  network  show,  Jones 
spotted  his  ex-boss  in  the  sponsor's 
box.  where  he  sat  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  he  was  the  head  of  the  advertising 
firm  handling  the  program.  When  the 
program,  which  went  smoothly,  was 
over,  Jones  approached  the  business- 
man. 

"Remember,"  he  asked,  "the  time 
you  fired  me  for  singing?" 

"Yes,"  replied  the  air- waves  tycoon. 

'"Well,  how  did  you  happen  to  book 
me  for  your  radio  show?" 

"Several  million  people  like  to  hear 
you  sing." 

"Do  you?"  the  singer  inquired. 
"No,  Jones,  I  do  not,"  was  the  flat 
reply. 

Jones  says  that  the  incident  tends 
to  prevent  a  disease  all  too  familiar 


myself 


among  singers  which  might  elegantly  to  track  down  someone  he  said  was  try- 
be  described  as  swelling  hat  banditis.     ing  to  poison  his  prize  pigs. 


Nature  Note 


Utahn 


The  following  description,  with  accom- 
panying data  is  a  nature  note  from 
Stuart  Cloete's  new  book  "Against 
These  Three"  which  has  been  pub- 
lished by  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

"One  of  the  party  bent  down  to  look 
at  the  dead  lion's  teeth  which  were  very 
large,  and  young  Paul  Kruger,  think- 
ing no  harm,  jumped  onto  the  lion's 
belly.  As  he  did  this,  the  air  shook 
with  a  tremendous  roar  and  the  tooth 
measurer  fell  flat  on  his  face  in  terror. 
The  others  all  shook  with  laughter,  for 
as  all  men  know,  if  you  tread  on  a 
lion's  body  within  a  short  time  of  its 
death,  it  will  roar  as  though  it  were 
still  alive.  The  breath  still  in  him  being 
forced  from  the  stomach  through  the 
throat  produces  the  roar." 

We  like  that  "as  all  men  know"  back 
in  there.  First  of  all,  our  only  acquaint- 
ance with  lions  comes  from  watching 
them  being  put  through  their  paces,  in 
their  cages,  of  course,  at  the  circus. 
We  have  never  seen  a  dead  lion.  And 
we  never  hope  to  see  one. 

Should  we  chance  upon  one.  we  are 
quite  sure  we  would  not  go  near  him, 
or  her,  as  the  case  may  be.  Still  con- 
jecturing, it  might  chance  that  one  of 
our  friends  might  push  us  closer.  (Did 
we  say  friends?)  It  seems  impossible 
that  we  would  get  on  that  creature's 
belly,  but  who  can  tell  what  might 
happen.  Then  that  roar  would  com- 
pletely finish  us.  If  we  hadn't  fainted 
dead  away,  we  would  get  up  and  run 
like  you  know  what,  and  never  be  seen 
or  heard  from  again. 

"As  all  men  know!"  Hmmm. 
As  a  result  of  Houghton  Mifflin's 
advertising  campaign,  calling  "Against 
These  Three"  a  triptych,  one  of  the 
branches  of  a  well-known  distributing 
house  sent  in  an  order  for  100  copies  of 
"Against  These  Three"  by  Triptych. 

Detectives 

Those  fictional  sleuths,  Pam  and  Jerry 
North ,  are  very  real  indeed  to  some 
members  of  their  radio  audience.  "Dear 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  have  been  requested  to 
shadow  errant  husbands,  find  runaway 
children,  and  even  were  offered  several 
bushels  of  fresh  corn  by  an  Iowa  farmer 


We  came  across  the  word  Utahn  the 
other  day.  After  much  puzzling,  and 
reading  on  a  little  further,  we  discov- 
ered that  a  Utahn  is  a  native,  or  a  man 
who  comes  from,  Utah.  Perfectly  log- 
ical, if  you  stop  to  think  about  it. 


Spike's  German  Tuba 

Spike  Jones  salvaged  one  souvenir 
from  the  objects  he  gathered  while 
touring  France  with  his  City  Slickers 
last  winter.  The  souvenir  is  a  battered 
German  tuba  which  Spike  found  in  one 


of  the  French  towns  the  band  visited. 
Spike  is  using  the  tuba  in  his  current 
theater  tour.  The  instrument  doesn't 
play,  but  it  makes  a  dandy  prop  for 
one  of  the  comedy  routines  ! 

SPEXDTHRIFT 

The  tide  comes  in. 
The  tide  goes  out. 
Stranded  star  fish 
Lie  about. 

A  careless  spendthrift, 
The  ebbing  tide. 
With  fishes  and  seaweed 
Flung  aside. 

— Genevieve  K.  Stephens 


opp£  s 


W  riting  about  perfume  and  trying  to 
convey  through  the  eye  the  beauty  of 
an  item  whose  appeal  is  intended  mainly 
for  the  sense  of  smell  is  a  paradox  — 
and  a  most  ingenious  one  at  that !  It 
would  be  just  as  reasonable  to  expect  a 
person  to  derive  the  same  pleasure 
from  reading  a  sheet  of  music  as  he 
does  when  he  hears  that  music  played. 
There  really  is  no  music  at  all  until  the 
melody,  locked  within  the  printed  bars, 
is  released.  So  it  is  with  perfume. 
The  true  beauty  of  its  fragrance  is  im- 
prisoned within  the  words  of  an  "ad" 
or  copy.  It  must  be  realized  through 
the  sense  of  smell  to  be  truly  appre- 
ciated. 

To  change  the  analogy,  the  printed 
"ad"  for  a  perfume  is  its  calling  card. 
It  introduces,  it  stimulates  interest,  it 
piques  curiosity.  It  is  a  challenge  to 
further  investigation.  But  with  all 
that,  it  is  only  representative  of  the 
personality  behind  it  and  needs  elbora- 
tion.  May  we  present  to  their  old  and 
new  friends  alike  "Etchings"  and  "Be- 
coming" —  two  distinct  perfume 
formed  by  fine  lines  which  have  been 
personalities. 

"Etchings"  conjures  up  a  picture 
formed  by  fine  lines  which  have  been 
etched  deep  into  a  copper  plate  by  a 
skilled  craftsman.  These  lines  are  fash- 
ioned into  an  impression  which  is 
engraved  forever — and  forever  appeals 
to  the  sense  of  beauty  of  its  admirers. 
Like  its  namesake  in  art,  "Etchings" 
creates  a  lasting  impression,  engraving 
the  image  of  the  wearer  on  the  heart 
cf  the  admirer. 

"Becoming"?  The  lovely  lady  of  16 
or  60  glances  at  the  mirror,  eyes  her 
attire  critically  and  she  is  pleased. 
"Becoming"!  But  she  is  not  quite 
through.  Her  perfume,  too,  must  be 
becoming  to  lend  that  final  delicate 
touch  which  completes  the  ensemble. 
There  is  universality  in  this  desire  on 
the  part  of  every  woman  to  be  sure 
that  her  outfit  is  becoming.  And  there 
is  universality  in  the  appeal  of  "Becom- 
ing" to  every  woman. 

"Etchings"  and  "Becoming"!  Like 
the  genii  of  the  lamp,  they  rise  from  the 
flacon,  weave  their  perfume  magic,  and 
in  their  intangible  wake  leave  tantaliz- 
ing reminders  of  their  presence. 


DELIGHTFULLY 


FOR    THE    LINES    OF    LEAST  RESISTANCE 


"ETCH  INGS" 
"BECOMING" 


PAR  FUM  S 


ONLY  AT   BETTER  STORES 


My  Bi(f  ^oe. 


1  FIRST  began  doing  abstract  paintings 
as  a  hobby  through  a  set  of  silly  cir- 
cumstances which  began  when  I  had 
an  operation  on  my  big  toe,  several 
years  ago. 

The  morning  of  my  second  day  in 
the  hospital  a  friend  brought  me  a 
box  of  soft,  colored  crayons,  with  some 
drawing  paper  and  other  equipment, 
and  plunked  them  down  on  the  bed, 
remarking  that  I  was  always  drawing 
profiles  on  bridge  scores,  so  she  thought 
these  might  amuse  me. 

They  did.  too.  It  was  a  wonderful 
idea.  I  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  draw- 
ing the  nurses  and  the  bunches  of 
flowers  in  the  room.  The  next  day  I 
started  on  a  picture  of  my  big  toe. 

It  was  fun  to  do.  The  whole  foot 
had  been  covered  with  Mercurochrome 
which  had  faded  and  smudged  into 
lovely  shades  of  orange  and  henna.  It 
was  propped  up  against  the  blue-green 
footboard  of  the  bed,  so  that  the  color, 
and  the  curve  of  the  instep,  and  the 
huge  bulbous-looking  white  bandage  all 
stood  out  clearly. 

I  worked  a  long  time  on  the  picture, 
outlining  the  shapes  carefully,  making 


the  colors  rich,  and  then  I  sprayed  it 
with  fixative,  put  it  aside,  and  settled 
down  for  a  nap. 

Just  as  I  was  dozing  oft",  however,  a 
dear  old  friend  of  mine  from  Cali- 
fornia appeared  at  the  half-open  door. 
She  carried  a  great  sheaf  of  lilacs,  and 
on  her  gaunt  Hollywood  face  was  a 
look  of  deep  concern.  "Darling!''  she 
cried,  in  her  famous  squeaky  voice.  "I 
just  got  in  from  the  Coast  and  I  heard 
you  were  in  the  hospital.  What  have 
they  done  to  you,  you  poor  baby?" 

I  hesitated.  "Uh,  I  had  an  ingrown 
toenail,"  I  said  apologetically. 

There  was  a  brief  moment  of  anti- 
climax, then  my  friend  sailed  into  the 
room,  handed  the  lilacs  to  a  goggle- 
eyed  nurse,  sat  down,  threw  back  her 
sables,  and  said.  "Well,  for  Heaven's 
sakes,"  on  a  little  gusty  sigh. 

W  e  talked  for  a  minute  or  two — she 
was  in  town  for  the  opening  of  her  new 
picture — then  she  noticed  my  drawing 
on  the  table  beside  the  bed.  She  picked 
it  up  and  looked  at  it.  her  lovely  head 
on  one  side.  "W  hy  darling,"  she  cried, 
"this  is  but  charming !  So  abstract !  I 
didn't  know  you  did  this  sort  of  thing." 


She  held  it  ever  farther  away,  and 
closed  her  eyes  a  little.  "I'm  very 
interested  in  Art.  you  know.  Ever 
since  I  did  a  picture  with  Mr.  Robin- 
son." 

"Mr.  Robin- on?"  I  asked. 
She   looked   at   me.    "Edward  G. 
The  Art  Collector." 
"Oh."  I  said. 

She  stood  up  now  and  with  the  little 
finger  of  her  left  hand  she  described 
vague  little  semicircles.  (I  learned  later 
that  the  little  finger  is  used  nowadays, 
more  than  the  thumb,  in  appreciating 
pictures. )  "This  has  most  interesting 
plastic  elements."  she  murmured.  She 
turned  to  me,  her  out-sized  blue  eyes 
very  wide. 

"Look,"  she  said  imploringly,  "Give 
it  to  me.  will  you  be  an  angel  ?" 

She  looked  as  if  she  were  going  to 
get  down  on  her  knees  or  something. 
I  hastily  said  sure. 

"I'm  having  my  house  done  over," 
she  continued,  "and  this  will  be  but 
perfect  in  the  bedroom." 

I  didn't  hear  anything  from  her  when 
she  got  back  to  Hollywood.  But  an- 
other friend  of  mine  went  out  there  a 
tew  months  later,  so  I  asked  her  to  be 
sure  to  look  this  girl  up  and  find  out, 
just  for  fun.  what  had  happened  to  my 
picture. 

I  soon  received  a  letter  from  her. 
"Your  friend  Lois  is  really  a  grand 
person."  she  wrote,  "wonderful  sense 
of  values.  And  the  way  she  has  her 
little  house  fixed  up  is  simply  out  of 
this  world !  Her  bedroom  especially. 
The  walls  are  tufted  . coral  satin,  and 
the  furniture  has  been  painted  with 
blue-green  phosphorus  paint,  so  that 
it  sort  of  glows,  like  driftwood  at  night. 
There's  a  huge  white  fireplace,  and 
over  the  mantel,  my  dear,  is  your  pic- 
ture, framed  in  seashells !  It's  really 
divine  !" 

I  was  very  gratified.  It  would  have 
been  more  appropriate.  I  thought,  if  the 
picture  had  been  framed  in  toe-nails, 
but  on  the  whole  the  episode  was  quite 
stimulating.  (Or  maybe  I  should  say 
But  Stimulating.) 

Anyway,  that's  how  I  started  doing 
abstract  paintings  as  a  hobby. 

— June  Cochrane  Ortcies 
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He  walked  slowly  across  the  square 
from  the  subway  exit,  feeling  the  same 
excitement  that  he  had  always  felt 
when  he  had  come  back  to  college  in 
the  fall.  The  air  was  fresh  and  crisp, 
and  the  afternoon  sun  slanted  down  on 
the  square,  always  a  little  tawdry  by 
daylight.  Everything  seemed  to  be 
pretty  much  as  it  had  been  when  he 
left.  The  traffic  was  the  same  and  the 
buildings  were  unchanged.  A  lot  of 
the  clothing  stores  that  used  to  have 
gray  flannels  and  tweeds  now  had 
officers'  uniforms,  but  they  had  really 
begun  to  appear  back  in  forty-one 
before  he  had  left.  The  book  store  on 
the  corner,  once  the  stronghold  of  the 
more  precious  and  esoteric  publishers, 
now  had  a  large  display  of  technical 
manuals  and  engineering  texts.  He 
wondered  if  those  little  paper-bound 
collections  of  the  works  of  avant  guard 
poets  were  still  being  published.  Proba- 
bly not,  but  perhaps  they  had  moved 
underground  for  the  duration. 

There  were  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  Ensigns 
and  Seconds  around.  He  hadn't  seen 
so  many  in  one  place  before,  except  for 
those  few  hectic  days  in  Washington, 
while  he  was  waiting  for  his  furlough 
to  come  through  officially.  He  resented 
these  young  officers  for  some  reason, 
even  more  so  because  he  knew  that  his 
resentment  was  irrational  and  obtuse. 
He  wished  that  he  wasn't  wearing  his 
overcoat  so  that  the  ribbons  on  his 
blouse  would  show,  and  at  the  same 
time  he  was  ashamed  of  himself  for 
thinking  it.  These  damn  kids,  a  couple 
of  weeks  in  OCS  or  indoctrination 
school,  and  here  they  were,  strutting 
safely  around  Cambridge  in  their  new 
Brooks  Brothers  uniforms,  playing 
soldier.  One  or  two  of  them  looked  at 
him  sharply  when  he  didn't  salute ; 
and  he  quickened  his  pace,  dragging 
his  left  leg  just  a  little,  partly  because 
it  hurt  and  partly  because  he  wanted 
people  to  know  that  he  had  been 
wounded. 

This  sort  of  thinking  was  dangerous, 
he  knew,  terribly  stupid.  They  had  no 
control  over  their  being  stationed  com- 
fortably here  away  from  the  noise  and 
confusion,  no  more  control  than  he  had 
had  over  being  sent  across  when  he 
was.  He  knew  all  this,  and  at  the  same 


time  resented  them  :  friends  who  had 
graduated  from  ROTC  into  offices  in 
Washington  or  Fort  Sill,  other  friends 
who  had  been  drafted  when  he  was 
already  in  England.  A  lot  of  them  had 
come  in  during  the  slack  spell  before 
the  African  invasion,  taken  a  few 
months  basic,  and  then  had  gone  to 
OCS.  Some  of  them  had  visited  him 
when  word  had  gotten  around  that  he 
was  in  Walter  Reed.  He  hadn't  felt 
comfortable  with  them  then,  and  he 
knew  that  he  never  would. 

He  resented  them  and  he  would  al- 
ways resent  them,  fiercely,  bitterly, 
because  he  had  been  forced  to  do  some- 
thing which  they  hadn't.  This  bitter- 
ness worried  him  a  ^ot  more  than  his 
leg  ever  had.  He  knew  that  the  leg 
would  heal,  but  he  wasn't  so  sure  about 
the  resentment.  Hell,  he  was  a  sergeant, 
a  good  soldier,  decorated,  back  home 
again,  and  visiting  places  that  had 
meant  a  lot  to  him.  This  kind  of  think- 
ing didn't  do  any  good. 

Dirty  Mary's  was  closed.  This  was 
normal.  Dirty  Mary's  had  always  been 
closing  and  opening  up  again,  always 
a  little  bit  worse.  People  used  to  say 
that  even  the  pin  ball  machines  didn't 
make  money  in  Mary's.  Almost  every- 
one used  to  walk  the  extra  block  down 
td  Mike's  for  breakfast.  Didn't  know 


why,  the  food  wasn't  any  better  surely. 
Habit  or  reflex  action  perhaps,  or  be- 
cause one's  friends  went  there.  Win- 
did  one's  friends  go  there?  Better  let 
it  drop  before  it  went  round  and  round 
getting  nowhere  like  the  rumors  at  Lae, 
like  the  mortars  at  Shuri,  like  the 
Kamikaze  planes  coming  at  the  convoy, 
like  battle  fatigue.  Better  think  quickly, 
better  look  quickly,  look  at  the  house 
tower,  clean  and  white,  swinging 
slowly  across  the  deep  blue  sky.  The 
tower,  at  least,  was  the  same.  It  hadn't 
changed.  There  was  still  the  blue  sky 
and  the  tower  shockingly  white  against 
it.  It  looked  the  same  in  the  spring, 
even  better  perhaps  on  fresh  spring 
nights.  He  wanted  to  see  it  again  at 
night.  Remember  to  come  out  some 
night  and  look  at  it.  Look  at  it  for  a 
minute  or  two,  and  then  walk  slowly 
along  the  Charles  for  a  little,  walk 
down  to  the  grill  and  maybe  have  a 
hot  dog  and  a  glass  of  beer.  The  grill 
would  be  noisy  and  crowded  after  the 
quiet  of  the  river  bank.  He  had  thought 
about  that  a  lot  sitting  in  his  foxhole 
waiting.  Funny  thing,  a  foxhole  wasn't 
such  a  bad  place  in  good  weather  when 
it  was  quiet,  when  you  didn't  have  to 
duck  and  cringe  and  wait.  Professor 
somebody-or-other  had  told  him  about 
the  waiting  when  he  had  registered  for 
the  first  draft.  If  he  could  remember 
who  it  was,  he  could  go  and  tell  him  he 
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was  right,  but  he  couldn't  remember, 
and  there  wasn't  any  point  in  it,  any- 
way. 

He  walked  on  under  the  bell  tower, 
peering  into  the  janitor's  office  as  he 
had  done  as  an  undergraduate.  There 
was  a  new  janitor,  now.  who  came  out 
and  stopped  him. 

"Just  a  minute,  soldier,  where  ya 
going?" 

"I  want  to  look  around  a  little.  I 
lived  here  for  a  while  before  the  war. 
Just  want  to  see  how  the  old  place 
looks." 

"OK  Jack,  got  to  check  up  ya 
know."  The  old  man  half  saluted  and 
went  back  to  his  desk  and  his  cigar. 
An  old  Irishman,  he  had  to  be  Irish, 
of  course,  that  hadn't  changed,  either, 
but  it  annoyed  him  a  little.  Wouldn't 
let  him  look  at  his  old  house,  eh?  Hell, 
the  janitor  was  only  doing  his  duty. 
Getting  way  too  touchy  about  little 
things.  You're  no  damn  hero,  lots  of 
guys  did  more  than  you  did.  You're 
home,  what  had  you  to  kick  about  ? 
Forget  it.  Walk  around  the  courtyard, 
look  at  everything  and  remember  how- 
things  used  to  be. 

He  was  surprised  to  see  that  there 
weren't  any  crocuses  sprouting  through 
the  grass.  Of  course,  there  couldn't  be 
any  crocuses,  they  only  came  in  the 
spring.  It  wasn't  anyone's  fault  that 
there  weren't  any,  there  was  really  no 


reason  for  his  having  expected  them. 

There  wasn't  anyone  else  in  the 
courtyard,  and  he  was  glad  because  he 
didn't  know  what  to  do,  and  he  didn't 
feel  sure  of  himself  any  more.  He  didn't 
know  anyone  living  in  the  house  now. 
All  his  friends  were  gone,  of  course, 
and  there  was  nothing  for  him  to  do. 
He  had  planned  to  come  back  and  here 
he  was,  standing  awkwardly  in  the 
center  of  the  courtyard,  not  knowing 
what  to  do  with  his  hands,  feeling  de- 
pressed and  aimless.  He  walked  over 
to  the  door  of  his  old  entry,  hesitating 
w  ith  his  hand  on  the  cold,  smooth  door- 
knob. Brass,  not  as  well  polished  as  it 
used  to  be.  He  pulled  the  door  open 
and  walked  in,  his  GI  shoes  making  a 
clumping  sound  on  the  gray  slate  floor. 
Tr.e  entrv  looked  very  much  as  it 
always  had.  damp,  dark  and  cloister- 
like.  He  went  over  to  the  door  of  his 
old  room  and  read  the  card  in  the  name 
slot.  "J.  L.  Peters".  Never  heard  of 
him.  He  wondered  about  knocking  and 
asking  Peters  to  let  him  look  around, 
but  he  didn't  know  quite  how  to  do 
it  without  looking  silly,  and  Peters 
probably  wasn't  in,  anyway. 

He  turned  and  looked  at  the  notices 
on  the  bulletin  board,  most  of  them 
obsolete,  as  they  had  always  been.  The 
notices  were  mostly  printed  in  heavy 
black  type  on  squares  of  red.  white  or 
brown  cardboard.  There  was  a  chapel 


notice,  a  tattered  Air  Raid  Precau- 
tions poster,  notification  of  a  dance 
to  be  given  by  the  naval  officers  of 
the  university,  and  some  others  that 
he  didn't  bother  to  read.  The  form  of 
these  was  familiar,  but  the  content  was 
changed.  It  was  like  all  the  rest  of  the 
university,  like  everything  he  had  seen 
since  he  had  returned  from  Okinawa. 
The  surface  change  was  only  super- 
ficial (more  uniforms  on  the  streets, 
bigger  crowds  in  the  restaurants),  but 
underneath  the  change  was  different. 
He  didn't  know  how,  or  what  it  was, 
but  it  disturbed  him.  making  him  feel 
uncertain,  even  more  unsure  than  he 
had  felt  before  the  war  and  the  Army 
had  changed  him.  He  thought  that  per- 
haps the  changes  might  be  for  the 
better,  but  he  didn't  know,  and  even 
if  they  were,  he  didn't  like  them.  This 
wasn't  the  life  he  had  thought  about  on 
Okinawa.  It  wasn't  the  life  he  had 
known,  and  he  wanted  things  to  be  the 
way  they  were  before  he  had  left. 

He  turned  quickly  and  walked  out 
of  the  entry,  back  toward  the  street, 
nodding  at  the  janitor  as  he  went  by. 
He  had  meant  to  stop  and  see  the 
housemaster,  but  he  saw  now  that  it 
wouldn't  do  any  good.  He  would  go 
back  home  and  rest,  and  mavbe  go 
somewhere  for  a  drink  a  little  later  in 
the  afternoon.  He  didn't  know  quite 
what  he  would  do,  but  he  knew  he 
wanted  to  get  away.  It  was  an  odd 
thing.  He  had  been  looking  forward 
to  a  furlough  for  two  years,  and  now 
that  he  had  it,  he  wanted  to  get  away, 
to  get  back  to  the  Army  and  the  life 
he  bad  grown  to  understand.  He  walked 
rapidly  up  the  street  toward  the  square 
and  the  subway.  He  wasn't  limping 
much  now.  walking  straight  ahead,  not 
looking  at  what  he  had  know  n,  ignoring 
the  young  officers  returning  from  their 
classes. 

"Just  a  minute.  Sergeant,  don't  vou 
salute  officers?"  He  stopjied  abruptly 
and  looked  at  the  Lieutenant  who  had 
stopped  him.  The  Lieutenant  was  very 
young  and  his  bars  were  new  and 
shiny. 

"Yes,  sir.  sorry.  I  didn't  see  you." 
He  saluted  and  without  waiting  for  the 
Lieutenant  to  return  it,  he  hurried  down 
the  street.  As  he  ran  down  the  steps  to 
the  subway,  he  said  over  and  over  to 
himself,  "God  Damn,  God  Damn  it  to 
hell."  — P.  F.  Squier 
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In  a  way  it's  kind  of  a  pity  that 
Bette  Davis  has  given  us  so  many  out- 
standing characterizations  in  the  past, 
for  what  from  any  other  actress  would 
be  a  brilliant  and  widely  discussed  per- 
formance is  naturally  always  just  rou- 
tine work  in  the  case  of  Miss  Davis. 
Her  interpretation  of  Miss  Moffatt  in 
The  Corn  is  Green,  her  latest,  illustrates 
this  point.  In  the  case  of  Davis  this 
film  presents  her  in  another  fine  por- 
trayal :  there  is  no  excitement  about  it ; 
we've  come  to  expect  it  of  her.  If,  how- 
ever, say,  Alexis  Smith  or  Irene  Dunne 
were  to  have  assumed  La  Davis'  role, 
there  would  undoubtedly  be  consider- 
able turmoil  and  excitement.  It  is  a 
tribute  to  Bette  Davis  that  with  her  a 
great  performance  is  routine  business. 

The  Corn  Is  Green  has  a  small 
Welsh  mining  town  at  the  turn  of  the 
century  for  its  setting.  In  front  of  this 
rustic  backdrop  steps  Miss  Moffatt,  a 
severe  school  marm  with  the  rather 
startling  idea  of  founding  a  school  for 
the  younger  miners.  Being  a  woman 
of  no  little  fortitude  and  determination. 
Miss  Moffatt  carries  out  her  plan  in 
face  of  numerous  difficulties,  and  finds, 
furthermore,  that  among  her  pupils 
there  is  a  gifted  literary  prospect.  She 
personally  coaches  this  young  Welsh- 
man in  various  academic  subjects,  with 
an  eye  towards  possibly  winning  him  a 
scholarship  to  Oxford.  How  well  she 
succeeds  while  encountering  new  and 
greater  problems  and  setbacks  consti- 
tutes the  greater  part  of  the  film's  story. 

Bette  Davis  is,  of  course,  most  elo- 
quent as  Miss  Moffatt.  This  reviewer 
personally  wishes  that  Ethel  Barry- 
more  could  have  recreated  her  inter- 
pretation on  the  screen,  but  among 
Hollywood  actresses  no  better  choice 
than  Davis  could  have  been  made.  Two 
interesting  new  personalities  are  in- 
troduced to  film  audiences  in  this  one : 
John  Dall  and  Joan  Loring.  Dall  is 
fine,  if  not  to  say  outstanding,  as  the 
young  Welshman  in  whom  Miss  Mof- 
fatt places  her  faith  ;  Miss  Loring  is 
equally  splendid  in  the  meaty  role  of 
a  catty  little  you-know-what.  We  shall 
see  a  lot  of  both  of  them  in  the  future. 
Among  the  supporting  players,  Mildred 
Dunnock,  a  new  face  to  this  writer,  is 
excellent  as  Miss  Moffatt \s  principle 


assistant;  while  Nigel  Bruce,  Rhys 
Williams  and  all  the  rest  are  most 
effectively  cast.  Irving  Rapper  (Ad- 
ventures of  Mary  Twain,  Now,  Voy- 
ager, etc.)  has  directed  with  his  cus- 
tomary care  to  detail.  Max  Steiner's 
score  is  notably  effective. 

VERDICT:  The  Corn  Is  Green  is 
an  excellent,  if  too  lengthy,  motion 
picture,  offering  Bette  Davis  another 
opportunity  to  display  her  celebrated 
technique.  Two  newcomers,  John  Dall 
and  Joan  Loring.  make  impressive 
debuts. 

R.  B.  R. 


HARVEST  PRAYER 

The  sumac's  flickering  tapers  light 
The  chancel  of  the  church, 
Where  walls  are  paned  with  aspen, 
And  candlesticks  are  birch. 

Tlie  oak  trees  wear  red  mitres, 
And  tlie  szveetgum's  purple  sleeves 
Are  raised  in  benediction 
To  the  prayerful  sound  of  leaves. 

The  pumpkins,  squash  and  carrots 
Their  gilded  vestments  wear; 
And  grapes,  and  plums  and  apples 
Are  incense  in  the  air. 

The  bins  of  corn  are  altars,  spread 
With  summer's  minted  gold. 
While  honey  stiffens  in  the  hives 
In  sweet  mosaics  of  cold. 

And  priestly  autumn  listens  to 

A  thankful  harvest  prayer, 

Told  by  zvoods,  and  fields  and  farmlands 

On  a  rosary  of  air. 

— Florence  Lonsford 
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DAY  SERVICE 

on  regular  framing;  in- 
cluding mats  and  glass, 
when  desired.  A  few  days 
more  on  specially  designed 
or  hand-finished  items. 
Careful  efficient  work. 
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Pretty  Kitty  Hill  home  from  the  very 
swank  Miss  Porters  at  Farmington 
and  dancing  in  the  Terrace  Room  at  the 
Hotel  Statler  with  a  very  handsome 
lieutenant  of  the  United  States  Navy 
.  .  .  and  pausing  to  chat  with  Barbara 
Hale  and  her  escort.  .  .  .  Kitty  has 
just  been  chosen  President,  no  less,  of 
her  school  for  student  body  for  next 
year  —  her  Senior  one  .  .  .  just  now  she 
is  en  route  to  Chicago  to  participate 
in  the  Mid  Western  Tennis  Tourna- 
ment there  .  .  .  and  a  right  powerful 
racquet  she  wields  on  the  courts.  .  .  . 

Oh,  I  must  tell  you  that  that  dance 
June  30  at  the  Essex  Country  Club 
was  one  of  the  very  nicest  of  the  sea- 
son and  all  the  gals  and  their  escorts 
had  a  wonderful  time  and  looked  so 
cool  and  so  pleased  with  the  world  — 
as  who  should  not  be  at  seventeen  or 
thereabouts  .  .  .  happy  Sally  Means 
was  there  with  "Giddy"  Loring  and 
chatting  merrily  about  things  to  come 
.  .  .  and  pretty  Angelica  Griswold  with 
her  hair  all  done  up  in  very  worldy 
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and  very  becoming  style  .  .  .  sub  debs 
these  but  well  on  the  way  to  the  fame 
of  the  coming  out  year  next  season.  .  .  . 

Xewbury  street  is  one  promenade 
spot  which  brings  out  all  the  Debs,  the 
Sub  Debs  and  the  Post  Debs  and  their 
fond  mothers  .  .  .  father  meanwhile  just 
writes  the  checks  for  what  these  beauti- 
ful daughters  purchase  on  Boston's 
Park  Avenue.  .  .  .  Tina  Marquand  and 
her  mother  stopping  in  front  of  a 
swank  shop  on  Xewbury  to  chat  with 
Vicky  Henderson.  .  . 

Cynthia  Rugg  looking  very  chic  in 
a  lavender  frock  coming  along  the 
street  with  Mary  K.  Arnold,  and  paus- 
ing to  talk  with  Betty  Barr,  all  of  them 
Bear  Beaverites  .  .  .  the  first  two  this 
year's  Debs  and  haughty  alumnae  of 
the  Beaver  Country  Day  School,  the 
latter  a  Senior  there  next  year  except 
for  the  fact  that  it  is  more  than  likely 
that  she  and  her  lovely  and  charming 
mother  will  move  to  Baltimore  next 
Fall  .  .  .  and  that  is  a  loss  to  be  chalked 
up  for  Boston  of  course.  ...  A  few 
Debs  and  many  Sub  Debs  attended  the 
nice  party  given  at  the  Chilton  Club 
by  Constance  Verxa  and  Lucy  Sprague 
...  it  was  a  dinner  dance  of  course  and 
the  staid  old  club  on  Commonwealth 
rang  with  the  merry  laughter  of  the 
"seventeens".  .  .  . 

The  gay  summer  months  have  been 
filled  with  activity  at  all  of  the  clubs 
and  Longwood  Cricket  Club  has  had 
at  least  its  full  quota  of  debies  and 
their  escorts  —  and  their  mothers  and 
fathers,  too  ....  saw  three  of  this 
year's  flock  chatting  with  two  of  the 
post  debs  .  .  .  the  trio  formed  was  that 
of  Joan  Whitney,  Connie  Heller  and 
Betty  Bullard  and  they  were  talking 
with  Betty  Lou  Martin  and  "Taffe" 
Sisk.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Hazel  F.  Wightman 
had  her  usual  group  of  young  tennis 
enthusiasts  busily  engaged  in  playing 
the  net  game.  .  .  George  A.  Lyon, 
president  of  the  Longwood  Club  carry- 
ing a  very  Continental  appearing 
cane-seat  that  lie  might  view  the 
matches  the  better  with  less  strain 
upon  the  arches.  .  .  Irving  Wright 
and  lovely  Mrs.  Wright  on  the 
verandah.  .  .  . 

Judy  Tingley-Foor  and  Frances 
Stratton  were  strolling  along  the  Es- 


planade .  .  .  and  met  Charlotte 
Worthen  and  "Bee"  Hood,  pausing  to 
chat  awhile  of  course.  .  .  . 

Mary  Crocker  and  Laura  Curtis 
working  at  the  Red  Cross  Mobile  Can- 
teen. .  .  .  Anne  Morris  busily  engaged 
in  Junior  League  activities.  .  .  .  Cathy 
Martinez  and  Jean  Whipple  dashing 
over  to  Zero  Marlborough,  and  joined 
near  the  Ritz  Carlton  by  Betsy  Bird 
and  others.  .  .  . 

Music  in  town  of  the  moment  is 
that  of  Leo  Reisman  and  his  Orchestra 
at  the  Statler  where  it's  necessarv  to 
get  a  reservation  far  in  advance  if  one 
would  dine  and  dance  in  the  Terrace 
Room,  for  Leo  and  his  band  are  ever  so 
popular  and  Statler  food  is  too  well 
known  to  need  comment  .  .  .  and  at  the 
Copley  Plaza  there  is  Ray  Morton  with 
his  nifty  orchestra  and  a  pleasing 
female  pianist.  .  .  . 

Ellen  Connelly  one  of  this  year's 
popular  debs  has  one  of  the  finest  col- 
lections of  sailing  cups  one  could 
imagine,  it's  really  impressive  and  Ellen 
is  a  fine  sailor.  .  .  . 

Longwood  Cricket  Club  has  impres- 
sive  plans  for  "after  the  war"  that 
period  toward  which  all  of  us  gaze 
so  fondly  ...  the  old  Longwood  Bowl 
has  been  torn  down  and  will  be  re- 
placed eventually  by  a  steel  structure 
of  modern  style  and  proportions  and 
then  the  National  Doubles,  the  Long- 
wood  Bowl  Tournament,  and  all  the 
other  big  Invitation  affairs  of  the 
tennis  world  will  return  to  the  Chest- 
nut Hill  "country  club  in  town"  .  .  .  . 
the  swimming  pool  at  Longwood  is  one 
of  the  most  popular  spots  in  the 
Boston  area.  .  .  . 

Informal  teas  are  all  the  thing  this 
year  —  the  debs  and  their  parents  seem 
to  have  agreed  that  anything  more 
elaborate  would  be  in  bad  form  and 
too  many  of  the  debs  have  brothers  in 
service  not  to  realize  what  WAR 
means.  .  .  . 

Xews  of  the  engagement  of  popular 
Barbara  Jenney  was  received  with 
mixed  feelings  of  delight  and  conster- 
nation for  it  may  mean  that  Barbara 
will  move  eventually  to  far  off  Kansas 
City  .  .  .  and  she  has  been  oh  so  popu- 
lar with  her  fellow  Junior  Leaguers 
and  Vincent  Clubbers.  .  .  .  Barbara 
has  the  sweetest  disposition  possible 
and  always  has  that  charming  smile.  .  . 

— Deborah  Beacon 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  Boston  night 
.spots  are  beginning  to  realize  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  Boston  public  as  club 
patrons.  With  the  opening  of  the  fall 
season,  entertainment  seekers  will  be 
pleasantly  surprised  to  find  top-name 
revues  and  stars  billed  everywhere 
around  town. 

That  perennial  favorite,  the  Copley 
Plaza  Oval  Room  is  among  the  first 
to  appreciate  the  fact  that  Bostonians- 
about-Town  are  looking  for  entertain- 
ment with  a  zip.  featured  in  smart  sur- 
roundings. Keeping  these  two  thoughts 
in  mind,  the  Copley  Plaza  has  gone  to 
work  during  the  summer.  Evidence : 
the  rejuvenated  Oval  Room,  resplend- 
ent in  new  and  distinctive  decor.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  everything  in  the  Oval 
Room  is  new  except  the  traditional 
Oval  Room  Boston  atmosphere  for 
which  it  is  famous.  There  is  even  a 
sparkling  chorus  line, — The  "Samba 
Sirens.''  rightfully  named  Xew  York's 
most  beautiful  showgirls.  Quite  an  in- 
novation for  the  Copley  Plaza  bor- 
rowed from  Monte's  Proser's  cele- 
brated Copacabana  in  Xew  York,  they 
come  to  Boston  with  the  entire  Copaca- 
bana Revue  for  a  four  weeks'  engage- 
ment at  the  Oval  Room. 

Star  of  the  Revue  is  the  lovely  Kitty 
Carlisle,  stage  and  screen  star,  who  has 
so  successfully  toured  the  country's 
smartest  supper  clubs.  Magnetic  and 
charming,  Miss  Carlisle  can  sing  every- 
thing from  popular  ballads,  musical 
comedy  tunes,  and  standard  favorites, 
to  operatic  arias, — all  this  besides  being 
very  decorative  to  look  upon. 

As  if  this  weren't  enough,  we  have 
for  a  touch  of  the  sublime  and  the 
ridiculous,  Jacqueline  Fontaine,  an  ac- 
complished ballerina  who  breaks  into 
tap  routines  with  the  greatest  of  ease, 
and  Bert  Easley,  portraying  an  amiable 
drunk  while  making  things  disappear. 
And  of  course,  the  bewitching  Samba 
Sirens,  whose  natural  attributes  have 
been  enhanced  by  gorgeous  trappings 
and  effective  routines.  Norman  Law- 
rence, handsome  singing  star  of  "Fol- 
low the  Girls"  and  "Sadie  Thompson" 
will  emcee  the  proceedings. 

Backing  up  this  spectacular  cast  and 


alternating  with  the  Oval  Room 
Rhumba  band  for  your  dancing  pleas- 
ure, is  the  ever  popular  Sammy  Eisen, 
society's  favorite  music  maker,  who  is 
moving  from  the  Magnolia  Casino, 
where,  incidentally,  he  has  started 
many  a  talented  deb  on  a  singing 
career.  Sammy  is  a  familiar  figure  at 
most  of  Boston's  notable  events,  hav- 
ing provided  music  for  Vincent  Club 
shows,  debuts  and  cotillions.  Could  you 
ask  for  anything  more  ? 

As  a  special  gesture  by  the  manage- 
ment, the  room  and  show  have  been 


This  committee  has  planned  a  formal 
dinner  dance  and  preview  to  be  held 
on  Sept.  13th  which,  is  the  night  just 
previous  to  the  formal  opening  of  the 
room.  Lucky  guests  at  the  preview  and 
dance  will  be  the  first  to  catch  this 
new  extravaganza.  But  the  formal  open- 
ing on  Sept.  13th  is  a  date  to  remem- 
ber. You  can't  afford  to  miss  this  show. 

If  however,  you  are  in  that  "quiet 
conversation  over  cocktails"  mood,  the 
Myles  Standish  Cocktail  Lounge  is  the 
ideal  spot  for  you.  You'll  like  the  con- 
genial atmosphere  and  the  cozy  sur- 
roundings where  you  can  sip  cocktaiL 
leisurely.  And  for  your  enjoyment, 
there  is  currentlv  being  featured  Dick 


Kitty  Carlisle  lieads  the  Copacabana  review  at  the  Copley  Plaza's  Oval  Rooi 


offered  to  the  director  and  sponsoring  Betts  with  his  "Music  Sweet  and 
committee  of  Sharon  Hospital  for  chil-  Swing"  at  the  electric  organ.  This  ver- 
dren  suffering  from  rheumatic  fever,     satile  young  man  conies  to  Boston  for 
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a  limited  engagement.  In  the  past  he 
has  been  featured  in  famous  spots  all 
over  the  country  and  is  acclaimed  far 
and  wide  for  his  unusual  arrangements 
and  numbers. 

With  Dick  Betts.  is  Arthur  Ray  and 
his  "Magic  Fingers"  at  the  piano  and 
on  the  accordian.  Last  Spring  young 
Ray  was  such  a  terrific  sensation  at 
the  Myles  Standish  Lounge  that  he  has 
been  recalled  for  an  eight  months'  en- 
gagement. 

As  an  added  attraction,  every  Tues- 
day evening.  John  Kiley.  playing 
"Music  You  Love  to  Hear  on  the  Ham- 
mond Organ"  with  Sid  Reinherz  and 
his  "Dancing  Fingers"  on  the  piano 
will  be  featured  in  their  sensational 
duets.  Kiley,  a  native  Bostonian.  is 
organ  master  at  the  RKO  Memorial 
Theatre,  Boston  Garden  and  Radio 
Station  WMEX.  Sid  is  also  a  native 
Xew  Englander.  well  known  as  a  radio 
entertainer  and  piano  teacher. 

On  Sept.  5th  at  the  Club  Mayfair 
(Liberty  0700),  comes  funny-man 
Henny  Youngman — the  comedy  star 
who  rose  to  fame  on  the  Kate  Smith 
program.  Featured  on  his  own  program 
now.  Henny  is  fast  becoming  one  of 
the  nation's  top  comedians.  His  trig- 
ger quick  wit  never  fails  to  send  audi- 
ences rolling  with  laughter. 

And  still  delighting  onlookers  with 
their  clever  dance  routines,  are  the 
Selma  Marlowe  Dancers,  one  of  the 
most  talented  of  night  club  lines. 

Music  for  dancing  is  provided  by 
Tommy  Gerard,  the  singing  bandmas- 
ter, and  his  orchestra.  Shows  go  on  at 
8:00  and  at  11  :30,  and  you're  sure  to 
enjoy  the  good  food  and  good  enter- 
tainment amid  the  luxurious  surround- 
ings of  the  Mayfair. 

Starting  Sept.  19,  a  new  all  star 
revue  comes  to  the  Mayfair.  and  mak- 
ing headline  news,  will  be  the  last  of 
the  red  hot  mammas — none  other  than 
Sophie  Tucker.  We  are  all  familiar 
with  her  dynamic  personality  and 
unique  style  of  singing,  and  though  the 
vears  pass,  few  have  surpassed  her  in 
presenting  those  blues  numbers  in  a 
more  entertaining  fashion.  You'd  better 
make  your  reservations  early — that's 
one  show  that  is  sure  to  have  them 
standing  in  lines  waiting  to  get  in. 

As  always  there  is  the  popular  May- 
fair  Cocktail  Lounge  with  continuous 


entertainment  and  a  friendly  atmo**- 
phere. 

Speaking  of  a'mosphere.  there  i-  an 
abundance  of  this  commodity  at  ths 
Lafayette,  on  Commonwealth  Ave. 
Popular  with  those  who  seek  a  quie*  . 
evening  for  intimate  conversation  aid 
good  drinks,  the  Lafayette  offers  a  very 
cozy  cocktail  lounge  with  soft  lights 
and  low  music.  Very  chic,  i:  i<  fre- 
quented by  the  younger  Bostonian 
crowd  who  like  its  continental  atmos- 
phere. 

The  Music  Box  is  another  popular 
cocktail  lounge,  with  gay  decor  and  good 
entertainment  always.  Featured  now  are 
the  Rhythm  Trio,  three  beautiful  girls 
who  blend  their  voices  in  singing  the 
favorite  tunes  of  the  moment.  There 
is  Tanya,  a  sensational  singer,  along 
the  operatic  line.  Xevulus.  just  back 
from  a  year  and  a  half  with  a  L\S.O. 
show,  sings  popular  request  numbers, 
and  there  is  Saul  Skirzy  with  his  piano 
variations.  And  the  entertainment  is 
continuous  from  five  p.  m.  to  one  a.  m. 

The  Terrace  Room  at  the  Static r 
Hotel  continues  to  draw  crowds  for  din- 
ner-dancing. Music  is  provided  by  Leo 
Reisman,  fast  becoming  a  great  favor- 
ite here  in  Boston,  with  vocals  ably 
supplied  by  Vince  Ladell.  Alternating 
with  the  Reisman  orchestra  are  Tom- 
Peter's  Troubadours  who  render  a  little 
music  a  la  "South  of  the  Border"  way. 

Xo  floor  show  is  opening  yet,  but 
they  promise  us  something  big  in  the 
way  of  entertainment,  come  November. 
As  soon  as  the  arrangements  are  defi- 
nite we  shall  pass  the  good  word  along 
to  you. 

Little  need  be  said  about  the  good 
old  Statlcr  Lounge  Bar.  The  Bar  has 
always  been  a  favorite  meeting  place. 
Drop  in  some  Saturday  afternoon  and 
you  are  bound  to  see  more  than  one 
familiar  face. 

The  Latin  Quarter  is  doing  more 
than  its  share  in  contributing  to  the 
big-name  policy  which  seems  to  be 
predominating  this  fall  in  Boston  clubs. 
As  we  go  to  press  Maurice  Rocco  and 
his  rocking  rhythm — Rocco  being  the 
dynamic  young  pianist  who  came  out 
of  the  Midwest  to  take  Broadway  by 
storm  with  his  boogie-woogie  arrange- 
ments— is  currently  doing  same  with 
Boston  audiences. 

Rocco's  novel  manner  of  playing  the 
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piano  standing  up,  dates  back  to  the 
days  he  was  playing  in  a  very  small 
Chicago  club.  Since  every  available 
chair  w  ent  for  the  customers,  who  were 
crowding  the  room  to  hear  the  feature 
artist.  Rocco  suddenly  found  himself 
without  a  chair  and  so  he  played  stand- 
ing up,  much  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
patrons.  Thus  originated  the  now 
famous  Rocco  manner  at  the  keyboard. 

With  Rocco,  are  Mac  and  Desmond, 
a  jitterbug  comedy  dance  team  with 
endless  vitality  and  energy.  This  clever 
team  comes  direct  from  a  very  success- 
ful engagement  at  the  Paramount 
Theatre  in  New  York. 

To  keep  you  laughing  is  Ollie 
Franks,  a  comedienne  who  can  sing, 
too,  and  then  there  are  the  Latin  Quar- 
ter ''lovelies''  —  the  beauties  in  the 
chorus  line — to  please  you  with  their 
pretty  dance  routines. 

A  new  show  moves  into  the  Quarter 
about  the  15th  of  September.  As  of  the 
date  of  this  writing  there  was  no  in- 
formation available  about  what  it  will 
be.  However,  the  spot's  famous  for  its 
high  standard,  so  you  can't  lose. 


The  Hotel  Avery's  Cameo  Room  is 
still  featuring  continuous  entertainment 
with  Tommy  Carr  and  his  broadcast- 
ing orchestra  always  on  hand.  "Magic 
Fingers"  is  at  the  Hammond  Organ, 
and  if  you're  wondering  if  there  is 
more  to  that  name — let  no  more  be  said. 
It's  just  "magic  fingers" — drop  in  Eor 
yourself  and  see  what  we  mean.  Never 
a  cover  or  minimum  charge  here. 

For  Men  Only:  The  Hotel  Belle  - 
vue's  Men's  Pub  is  a  unique  bar  in  the 
Beacon  Hill  section.  Its  subdued  old 
English  atmosphere  is  definitely  mas- 
culine and  sure  to  please  the  most  fas- 
tidious of  gentlemen. 

The  Touraine  has  a  delightful  place 
in  its  Rendezvous  cocktail  lounge.  Bev- 
erly Hull  does  a  fine  job  at  the  accor- 
dian  and  piano  for  your  entertainment 
there.  And  conveniently  located  at  the 
busy  corner  of  Tremont  and  Boylston 
Streets,  the  Lounge  is  just  the  spot  for 
before  and  after  the  theatre. 

There's  plenty  of  music  down  at  the 
Hotel  Essex.  Milton  George  and  his 
band  present  music  as  you  will  like  it 
and  there  is  a  very  entertaining  trio  to 


back  him  up.  Always  something  good  in 
the  way  of  entertainment  here.  The 
Essex  is  perfect  for  a  quick  cocktail  be- 
fore that  train  of  yours  pulls  in. 

No  wonder  everyone  is  making 
tracks  to  the  Bradford.  One  of  the  most 
popular  night  spots  in  town,  the  Brad- 
ford Roof  continues  to  offer  everything 
in  fine  food  and  top  entertainment,  and 
it  looks  as  though  the  new  season  will 
be  the  best  yet.  The  show  opening  Sep- 
tember 6th  sparkles  with  such  well- 
known  names  as  Jackie  Gleason  fresh 
from  success  on  Broadway  in  "Follow 
the  Girls."  Jackie  is  a  great  comedian 
and  we  are  lucky  to  have  him  in  Boston. 
There  is  Grade  Barrie,  famous  musical 
comedy  star  and  one  of  the  biggest  hits 
of  Bob  Hope's  show  when  it  appeared 
at  the  Boston  Garden. 

The  dance  team  in  this  star-studded 
set-up  is  that  smooth  couple,  Capella 
and  Patricia.  Graceful  and  different, 
they  provide  entertainment  that  is  tops. 

Jacques  Renard  is  on  hand  with  his 
excellent  dance  music,  and  take  note  of 
his  special  arrangements  of  the  popular 
ballads  of  the  dav.  All  in  all,  an  eve- 
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The  same  Oval  Room  you've  always  en- 
joyed—  glorious  in  new  greens  and  whites 
—  with  the  gracious  dignity  and  dash  of 
gaiety  you've  always  insisted  upon. 

MONTE  PROSER'S 

COPACABANA  REVUE 

Starring  KITTY  CARLISLE 

darlingof  stage,  screen,  and  smart  supper  clubs 
featuring  BURT  EASLEY,  tipsy  trickster  JACQUELINE 
FONTAINE,  tops  in  tap  and  ballet  NOR  .'AN 

LAWRENCE,  singing  star  of  "Folloie  the 
Girls"  and  the  SAit  BA  SiREKS,  direct  from 
New  York's  famous  COPACABANA. 

Music  by  SAMMY  EIJEN'S  ORCHESTRA 
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rung  crammed  full  with  enjoyment  is 
in  store  for  you,  so  reserve  your  table 
early.  The  number  to  call  is  Hancock 
1400. 

Don't  forget  about  the  Circus  Room 
in  the  Hotel  Bradford.  Once  you  stop 
in  for  a  while  you're  sure  to  drop  in 
regularly  thereafter.  One  of  the  most 
attractively  decorated  lounges  in  town, 
it  carries  out  the  circus  theme  with  a 
midway,  fierce  animals  (in  form  only, 
of  course)  and  a  gay  carnival  spirit. 


Old  Acj^ucUntcuKcz 


"Don't  .  .  .  please  don't."  whimpered 
Tom  Saunders  as  his  huge  two  hun- 
dred pound  body  squirmed  in  agony. 
But  Lee  Foster  was  deaf  to  his  misery. 
And  now  as  Tom  Saunders'  face  was 
contorted  with  the  most  awful  pain, 
Lee  Foster  continued  without  feeling 
the  slightest  bit  of  pity. 

It  had  been  twenty  years  ago  that 
Tom  Saunders  and  Lee  Foster  had 


Jackie  Glcason,  star  of  "Follow  the  Girls"  is  now  featured  at 
the  Bradford  Roof. 


And  there  is  always  continuous  enter- 
tainment as  well. 

For  a  delicious  dinner,  visit  the  7  own 
House,  the  favorite  meeting  place  and 
eating  place  of  stage,  screen  and  radio 
stars.  Specializing  in  fine  food,  the 
Town  House  also  offers  a  cocktail 
lounge,  with  Neil  Phillips  at  the  piano 
sending  forth  anything  from  Boogie- 
Woogie  to  the  more  classical  arias  of 
the  operas. 

— Shirley  Owens 


last  seen  each  other.  It  had  been  a 
rather  painful  parting  because  it  was 
on  the  day  that  they  graduated  from 
the  eighth  grade  that  Tom  had  hit  Lee 
a  mighty  wallop  on  his  nose  for  no 
reason  at  all.  Lee  had  stood  there,  the 
blood  making  a  trickling  red  stream 
over  his  lips,  and  he  had  shouted  as 
Tom  strode  away,  "Some  day  I'll  get 
you  for  this  Tom  Saunders."  They  had 
always  lived  in  the  same  neighborhood 
and  as  Tom  was  bigger  he  never  missed 


an  opportunity  to  bully  Lee  who  was 
small  and  weak.  Going  to  school  had 
been  a  terrifying  experience  for  Lee 
because  it  meant  that  he  must  pass 
Tom's  house  on  the  corner.  Hardly  ever 
a  day  went  by  but  what  Tom  would 
rush  out  and  punch  Lee  in  the  face, 
that  is  if  he  could  catch  him.  for  Lee 
was  a  fast  runner.  Many  were  the  times 
that  Tom  had  held  Lee's  arm  behind 
his  back  and  twisted  it  until  he  almost 
fainted  from  the  pain.  Sometimes  he 
would  protect  himself  by  throwing 
rocks  at  Tom  but  then  the  beating  Tom 
would  give  him  later  would  be  all  the 
worse  for  it. 

Lee  Foster  couldn't  remember  a  time 
during  his  young  boyhood  that  he  hadn't 
lived  in  mortal  fear  of  Tom  Saunders. 
He  would  often  lay  awake  at  night  in 
his  small  bed  imagining  how  he  would 
beat  up  Tom  some  day,  but  even  then 
he  knew  that  there  was  no  chance  of 
his  ever  outgrowing  Tom.  Then  one 
day  he  got  a  book  from  the  public 
library,  it  was  a  very  interesting  book 
called  The  Count  of  Monte  Cristo.  He 
was  intrigued  with  the  way  that  the 
hero  never  forgot  his  three  enemies 
and  dramatically  tracked  them  to  their 
doom.  Lee  decided  that  some  day  when 
he  grew  up  he  would  have  his  revenge 
on  Tom  Saunders. 

The  room  was  deathly  silent  except 
for  the  ticking  of  the  large  wall  clock 
and  the  heavy  breathing  of  the  groan- 
ing Tom  Saunders.  Lee  Foster's  face 
showed  no  signs  of  emotion  as  he  looked 
down  on  the  suffering  Tom  Saunders. 
It  was  amazing  to  him  that  such  a  giant 
hulk  of  a  man  should  be  such  a  coward 
over  a  little  pain,  yet  here  was  Tom 
Saunders,  his  face  red  and  shiny  with 
perspiration,  tears  glistening  in  his  eyes, 
begging  the  frail  Lee  Foster  to  desist. 
Lee  was  patient  but  firm  as  he  again 
leaned  over  Tom. 

"Don't,  don't."  blubbered  Tom  plead- 
ingly, his  huge  shape  quivering  with 
fear. 

"Come  on  Tom,  be  sensible.  If  you 
don't  want  to  be  wearing  false  teeth  the 
rest  of  your  life  you  must  let  me  finish 
drilling  that  cavity,"  said  Dr.  Lee 
Foster,  the  dentist. 

— Arthur  J.  Hogluxd 
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Alt:  PnifitU  By  fjamel  Mc&ey 


To  our  visitors  who  found  pleasure  in 
the  two  previous  exhibitions  by  James 
McBey,  there  is  a  splendid  opportunity 
to  study  his  work  further  in  the 
Library  Gallery  during  the  month  of 
September.  They  will  find  added  in- 
dications of  his  profound  artistic 
knowledge,  and  a  deeper  insight  into 
his  power  and  ability  to  communicate 
his  vivid  impressions  in  the  work  pre- 
sented at  this  time. 

McBey's  first  exhibition  held  during 
November  1941,  which  was  limited  to 
three  plates :  Nexv  York  Harbor, 
Shipping  on  the  Giudccca,  and  Barcar- 
olle, with  ail  their  existing  states  and 
trial  proofs,  was  chosen  primarily  for 
study  purposes.  These  were  a  valuable 
introduction  to  a  later  showing  of  his 
watercolors  and  drawings  during  Jan- 
uary of  this  year,  which  revealed  yet 
another  side  of  his  unusual  talent  as  a 
draftsman  and  painter.  A  number  of 
these  items  were  studies  for  the  prints 


now  hung  in  our  gallery  and  other 
subjects  that  have  been  view  in  the 
print  room  during  the  past  few  years. 

These  exhibitions  have  proven  to  the 
appreciative  visitor  that  by  tempera- 
ment and  experience  McBey  is  des- 
tined to  hold  an  eminent  place  among 
the  masters  of  modern  etching,  and 
that  he  already  stands  without  a  rival 
in  his  particular  field  today. 

This  seems  to  be  the  proper  time  to 
present  the  artist  in  the  first  compre- 
hensive showing  of  his  work  with  im- 
pressions from  the  better  known 
plates.  To  choose  a  well-rounded  ex- 
hition  present  a  difficult  task,  as 
limited  space  permitted  only  a  few  of 
the  several  thousand  items  of  McBey's 
engraved  work  in  states,  trials  and 
published  proofs.  It  has  already  been 
stated  that  the  Albert  H.  Wiggin  Col- 
lection of  this  artist's  work  is  the  most 
complete  in  existence,  and  to  give  an 
idea  of  its  importance  an  editorial  in 


the  Glasgow  Herald  of  a  few  years  ago 
stated  that  one  will  now  need  to  visit 
the  Boston  Public  Library  to  see  a 
complete  collection  of  McBey's  prints 
and  that  it  was  unfortunate  that  there 
v:  I  not  an  interested  British  collector 
who  had  foresight  enough  to  make  a 
complete  collection  of  this  Scotch  ar- 
tist's work.  It  would  appear  that 
Mr.  Wiggin  had  better  judgment  of 
McBey's  etchings  and  dry-points  than 
the  English  collectors  themselves.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  .Mr.  .Martin 
Hardie,  who  compiled  James  McBey's 
catalogue,  referred  to  this  collection  for 
reproductions  and  data  on  rare  prints ; 
also  since  this  catalogues  the  artist's 
wok  to  1925,  no  addition  can  be  made 
without  consulting  this  great  Collec- 
tion. This  same  farsightedness  was 
realized  by  our  benefactor  in  the  case 
of  two  other  great  Scotchmen  :  Muir- 
head  Bone  and  David  Young  Cameron. 
The  fact  that  McBey  has  stated  that 
this  is  the  most  comprehensive  collec- 
tion of  his  work,  and  that  he  calls  upon 


'Late  again!  Shultc,  you  are  just  a  square  peg  in  a  round  hole!" 
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it  for  reference  data,  shows  how  far- 
reaching  their  appeal  can  he,  and  as  yet 
only  partially  discovered  by  students 
and  connoisseurs  generally. 

The  foremost  British  critics  have 
written  lengthy  articles  on  McBey's 
achievements,  also  the  text  for  his 
catalogues  which  have  aided  greatly  in 
the  study  and  appreciation  of  his  work 
both  artistically  and  technically.  These 
summaries  have  helped  us  to  place  his 
efforts,  critically  in  relation  to  the 
graphic  artists  of  today.  His  most  pro- 
ductive years  were  during  that  period 
which  produced  the  greatest  heights 
in  the  revival  of  print  making  since 
1900.  and  he  has  emerged  as  one  of  the 
strongest  personalities  in  the  engraving 
field.  Time  will  identify  some  of  his 
prints  as  possessing  those  individual 
qualities  which  entitle  them  to  be  placed 
among  the  classics. 

These  carefully  chosen  prints  pres- 
ent a  wide  scope  in  the  artist's  oeuvre, 
since  they  link  up  the  important  years 
of  his  work  from  1902  to  the  present, 
and  here  is  -very  indication  of  an  out- 
standing contrihution  to  twentieth  cen- 
tury art. 

James  McBey  is  one  of  the  very  few 
original  thinkers  and  mature  artists 
of  this  period,  and  the  following  para- 
graph by  Martin  Hardie,  Keeper  of 
Prints  at  the  Victoria  and  Alhtrt  Mu- 
seum, Kensington,  sums  up  the  growth 
and  importance  of  McBey's  work : 

"But  surely,  after  a  life-long 
study  of  etchings  and  etchers,  one 
may  claim  to  pass  some  judgment ; 
and  if  a  personal  opinion  is  frankly 
given,  others  may,  with  equal 
frankness,  reject  or  reverse  it. 
May  I  say,  then,  that  when  I  look 
at  McBey's  work  in  its  c'ifferent 
phases  from  year  to  year,  from 
subject  to  subject,  it  seems  always 
to  show  new  zest  and  eagerness, 
and  ardour  unahated  in  the  search 
of  fresh  experience.  As  each  new 
set  of  his  work  has  come  forward, 
there  has  always  heen  a  suggestion 
of  the  rising  tide.  In  each  set 
there  is  always  one  that  quietly 
and  unobtrusively  creeps  beyond 
all  its  forerunners.  And  as  it 
swells  and  advances,  his  work 
seems  to  embody  less  particulariza- 
tion,  and  an  increasing  tendency 
to  detachment  and  ahstraction,  to 


a  search  not  for  the  circumstances 
hut  for  the  essence  and  spirit  of 
life  and  nature.  It  is  not  the 
crowd  that  interests  him.  hut  its 
movement ;  not  the  sea.  hut  its 
power  and  its  menace ;  not  the 
desert,  hut  its  vastness  and  its 
silence ;  not  the  man,  but  the  mind 
behind  the  mask  of  the  features. 
Others  have  made  notable  etchings 
of  cathedrals  and  crumbling  archi- 
tecture, of  ships  and  the  seashore, 
of  wide  stretches  of  landscape. 
All  this  McBey  has  done;  but 
why  does  he  give,  every  now  and 
then,  the  little  more  (and  how 
much  it  is!)  that  few  have  ever 
given?    Can    I    explain    what  I 


mean  by  saying  that  he  leads  us  to 
a  realisation  of  rhythmical  forces 
in  life  and  nature,  and  to  a  per- 
ception, not  merely  of  the  actual, 
but  of  the  poetry  and  romance  be- 
hind the  actual ;  to  an  understand- 
ing of  the  deep  and  moving  drama 
that  always  throbs  beneath  the 
surface  of  ordinary,  everyday  life: 
to  a  realisation  that  man  and  his 
works,  all  things  animate  and  in- 
animate, sea  and  sky  and  all  that 
in  them  is.  have  a  past  and  a  future 
as  well  as  a  present  ? 

A  few  impressions  have  been  chosen 
from  his  sketching  trips  to  Holland 
where  he  came  with  great  enthusiasm 
and  freshness  of  vision.  Here  he  saw 
the  familiar  windmill  across  shallow 
stretches  of  water,  and  low-lying  land- 
scape, barges  and  the  picturesqueness 
of  Edam  which  attracts  all  etchers 
with  its  church  and  boatbuilding  yard. 
The  interesting  low  country  inspired 
his  hand  to  etch  freely  what  were  es- 
sentially Rembrandt  subjects,  but  with 
an  individual  charm  and  concept  wholly 
his  own. 

Apart  from  the  tremendous  step  for- 
ward these  sojourns  in  Holland  brought 


about,  they  did  much  to  open  up  new 
vistas  when  he  again  returned  to 
England  and  his  native  Aberdeenshire 
Coast  where  his  first  experiments  were 
made.  Subsequent  visits  to  London  in 
1911  and  later  to  Spain  where  the  pic- 
turesque towns  of  Castile.  Burgos, 
Avila  and  Toledo  supplied  material 
for  his  now  able  needle,  as  did  the 
Mediterranean  towns  of  Bemcasim. 
Benicarlo.  Vinaroz  and  Valencia,  where 
the  morning  and  evening  sunlight 
envelop  the  shipping  and  activities  of 
the  people. 

Like  Goya,  the  bull-fights  had  a 
great  fascination  for  McBey.  and  a 
number  of  enduring  records  of  excite- 
ment and  action  were  recorded  by  his 
expressive  needle.  He  shows  the  bull 
being  goaded  to  frenzy  with  banderillas 
sticking  in  his  neck,  the  charging  mata- 
dor, the  picador  unhorsed,  and  several 
other  subjects  which  are  commanding 
achievements  to  be  seen  in  the  present 
exhibition. 

Plates  of  the  Orient.  Cornwall.  Lon- 
don and  the  Thames,  will  also  arrest 
our  attention.  McBey  challenged 
Whistler's  interpretations  of  Venice 
and  these  efforts  form  an  important  set 
in  his  oeuvre.  The  visitor  will  find 
that  he  captured  many  of  the  secrets 
and  much  of  the  beauty  and  romance 
of  the  lagoons  and  canals  with  the  fam- 
ous churches  and  palaces  pictured  in 
harmonious  relation.  The  fishing  fleets 
of  Chioggia.  Santa  Maria  della  Salute, 
and  Giudecca  and  San  Georgio  are 
dominating  features  in  comix>sitions 
wrought  with  typical  mysterious  and 
poetic  atmosphere  which  is  so  true  to 
Venice. 

Of  particular  interest  are  prints 
from  the  more  recent  plates  in  his 
repertoire  which  include  some  Amer- 
ican subjects  of  New  York  Harl>or. 
the  Maine  Coast  and  several  interpreta- 
tions of  our  far  west. 

Xo  student  or  print  lover  can  deny 
that  McBey  has  given  us  proof  of  his 
rightful  place  in  the  etching  world  by 
the  accomplishments  attained  in  this 
exhibition.  Still  in  the  prime  of  life, 
we  may  look  forward  to  what  his 
visions  of  the  future  are  to  vouchsafe 
with  needle  and  copper. 

— Arthur  W.  Heintzelman 
Keeper  of  Prints 
Boston  Public  Library 
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Qeautif,  Seacan:  P&ijfUme  and  PaivcAei 


Pink  Lightening  is  a  vibrant  shade  of 
face  powder,  alive  with  color. 

Face  Powder  Facts 

What  are  the  important  features  of 
face  powder — texture,  adherence,  frag- 
rance? Yes  all  of  these  are  important 
but  there  is  another  feature  and  a  very 
important  one  it  is — color.  It  is  the 
color  that  changes  your  complexion 
from  wan  ivory  to  shell  pink,  from  de- 
spondent tan  to  a  glowing  tan,  from 
sallowness  to  radiance.  It  is  color  that 
changes  you,  makes  you  look  your  very 
best,  when  you  most  want  to  look  your 
best.  If  you  really  want  to  see  the  dif- 
ference a  face  powder  shade  can  make, 
try  Revlon's  "Pink  Lightning".  It  is  a 
vibrant  shade,  alive  with  color  that  goes 
on  smoothly  and  evenly  and  is  most 
flattering.  Of  course,  if  Pink  Light- 
ning is  not  the  perfect  shade  for  you, 
there  are  nine  other  Revlon  colors  from 
which  you  can  choose. 

Follow  Me 
r 

Perfume  names  have  been  the  subject 
of  much  good-natured  ribbing  for  a 
long  time.  But  perfume,  and  its  part- 
ner, toilet  water,  are  a  definite  expres- 
sion of  a  woman's  personality.  Just  to 
say  a  perfume  smells  nice  won't  do.  A 
perfume  has  to  have  a  definite  effect  on 
the  woman  wearing  it — and,  what's 
more  important,  on  the  opposite  sex! 
That  is  why  Varva  calls  its  spicy,  beck- 
oning scent  "Follow  Me"  because  that 
is  just  what  this  saucy  fragrance  com- 
pels the  males  to  do  when  you  wear  it ! 


Pink  with  Personality 

Pink  Satin  is  Alexandra  de  Markoff's 
new  color  with  a  character  all  its  own — 
it  is  both  vigorous  and  very  feminine. 
Pink  Satin  is  a  color  combination  of 
rose-pink  with  a  strong  cast  of  fuchsia, 
producing  an  amazing  pink  shade  that 
anyone  can  wear,  no  matter  what  color 
hair  or  skin.  It  looks  particularly  well 
on  sun-tanned  skins  which  makes  it  an 
important  summer  color.  Pink  Satin  is 
available  in  lipstick  and  cream  rouge. 
These  combined  with  Alexandra  de 
Markoff's  Bronze  Perle  Veil  of  Beauty 
and  Perle  Rosee  face  powder  create  a 
well  coordinated  make-up. 

Sophistication  in  Make-Up 

Matchmaker  and  Maslinda  are 
Tussy's  new,  colorful,  deep-toned  face 
powder  shades.  Designed  to  fill  the  de- 
mand for  more  color  —  deeper,  more 
realistic  tone  in  face  powder — they  are 
for  all  year  use.  Tussy  sees  in  this 
demand,  a  trend  toward  "greater 
sophistication  in  make-up" — a  drawing 
away  from  the  old  light  powder  toward 
the  more  natural,  healthy  look  that 
face  powders  full  of  vibrant  color  give. 
Both  Matchmaker  and  Maslinda  blend 
perfectly  into  natural  skin  tones,  add- 
ing just  enough  color  to  give  that  alive 
young  look.  The  powders  are  rich  in 
color  and  deep  in  tone,  but  Matchmaker 
is  the  lighter  of  the  two.  If  you  are 
blonde,  this  is  your  shade :  also  if  you 
have  a  ruddy  complexion  or  golden 
tones  in  your  skin,  Matchmaker  would 
be  your  choice.  Maslinda  is  deeper  in 
shade,  slightly  warmer  in  color.  Pale 
skins  come  to  life  and  dark  skins  lose 
their  "muddy"  quality  with  Maslinda. 
You  may  have  either  of  these  shades 
in  Tussy  Safari  face  powder  or  Be 
Aline,  powder  de  luxe.  Be  Mine,  with 
its  clear  lasting  perfume  is  especially 
delightful  for  summertime  use. 

Lustrous  Hair 

Kay  Daumit's  Lustre-Creme  sham- 
poo is  one  of  the  most  interesting  prod- 
ucts to  hit  the  cosmetic  market  in  a 
long  time.  Introduced  about  a  year  ago 
it  grows  more  popular  every  day  be- 


cause of  the  satisfactory  results  it  gives 
its  users.  Lustre-Creme,  a  shampoo 
rich  with  Lanolin,  seems  to  unveil  the 
hidden  highlights  of  your  hair.  A 
Fingertip-full  of  this  creme  whips  up 
into  luxurious  lather,  and  no  after- 
rinse  is  necessary.  Lustre-Creme  leaves 
hair  radiant,  silken,  easy  to  manage. 
At  your  favorite  cosmetic  anywhere, 
every  type. 

Crushed  Coral 

Kathleen  Mary  Quinlan  has  a 
wonderful  new  shade  in  lipstick  and 
rouge  called  Crushed  Coral.  Both  lip- 
stick and  dry  rouge  are  offered  in  a 
handy  little  purse  kit  called  the  Ruffle 
Duffle,  made  up  in  colorful  brown  and 
coral  rayon. 

Crushed  Coral  is  a  perfect  comple- 
ment to  summer  skin,  and  Crushed 
Coral  face  powder  is  a  beautiful  salmon 
pink  that  is  becoming  to  practically 

Quick  Change 

How  would  you  like  to  achieve  your 
tan  the  easy  way?  Lelong's  "Quick 
Change"  liquid  make-up  will  give  you 
an  immediate  and  easy  change  in  your 
appearance — from  winter's  indoor  pal- 
lor, to  summer's  golden  hues.  Rose 
Beige  lends  a  rosy  tan ;  Brazilian  is 
suggested  for  that  Latin  look.  Use  it 
on  your  face,  throat,  arms  and  hands. 
Besides  an  easily  achieved  suntan. 
you'll  like  that  smooth  mat  finish  that 
Quick  Change  will  give  your  skin. 

Carol  Thomas 


Pink  Satin  is  Alexandra  de  Markoff's 

new  color  wit't  a  character  all  its  own. 
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For  those  who  toil . . . 


WE  PRAY 


For  those  who  (ought... 


WE  PAY 


HOMAGE 


NOW 


RIVETS 


1       KINGSTON,  MASS. 


COBB  &  DREW 


There  are  very  few  people  in  this 
country  who  do  not  know  about  Plym- 
outh, Massachusetts.  One  of  the  first 
stories  told  to  children  studying  his- 
tory is  of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims. 
The  story  of  the  development  of  Plym- 
outh is  the  story  of  the  development 
of  Massachusetts  and  later  of  the  whole 
country. 

For  this  reason,  the  general  public 
often  loses  sight  of  the  fact  that  Plym- 
outh today  is  still  a  thriving  commun- 
ity. They  know  it  only  for  an  historical 
landmark  and  forget  that  it  has  con- 
tinued to  develop  since  that  first  land- 
ing. 

However,  the  history  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  town  is  still  one  of  the  best 
tales  which  can  be  told.  For  that  rea- 
son, it  would  be  well  to  review  the 
history  of  the  town  of  Plymouth  here, 
going  back  to  that  memorable  day  in 
1620.  But  we  must  go  back  even  a 
little  more  to  review  the  background 
of  the  Pilgrims  who  came  over  on  the 
Mayflower. 

The  Pilgrims  came  from  humble 
rural  or  farming  stock  in  and  around 
Scrooby,  England.  Contrary  to  com- 
mon belief,  they  were  not  legally  per- 
secuted to  any  great  extent.  They  were 
too  few  and  insignificant  to  bother 
with.  The  Pilgrims  shared  the  Cal- 
vinistic  creed  of  the  other  English 
Puritans,  but  they  differed  in  being 
extreme  Separatists.  They  refused  all 
compromise  with  the  Established 
Church  and  considered  such  com- 
promise a  sin.  They  carried  to  a  logical 
conclusion  the  belief  in  the  right  of 
each  individual  to  interpret  the  Scrip- 
tures for  himself.  And  they  would  not 
stand  for  any  organized  interference 
of  the  Established  Church  in  their  ways 
of  worship.  The  Pilgrims  wanted  to 
found  a  colony  where  they  could  wor- 
ship as  they  pleased,  but  where  they 
would  not  be  troubled  with  people 
worshipping  another  way.  They  wanted 
to  establish  an  ideal  community  of 
one  faith.  They  were  truly  extreme 
individualists  and  had  not  yet  been 
taught  the  meaning  of  tolerance  in  its 
modern  sense. 

This  little  body  of  people,  then, 
emigrated  to  Holland  in  1607.  They 
left  England,  not  so  much  to  escape 


persecution  but  to  escape  •'contamina- 
tion" from  the  Established  Church. 

In  Holland,  however,  thev  did  not 
find  the  ideal  life  they  sought,  and 
they  did  not  escape  from  others.  Thev 
could  find  no  adequate  means  of  mak- 
ing a  living  unless  they  adopted  Dutch 
ways  of  life.  There  r  ?s  abo  the  po~- 
Hbflity  that  they  might  have  to  become 
Dutch  citizens.  This  they  refused  to 
do,  for  they  were  loyal  Englishmen 
in  spite  of  their  religious  differences. 

About  this  time.  English  capitalists 
were  financing  expeditions  to  the  new 
world.  These  financiers  thought  they 
had  a  means  of  acquiring  new  wealth 
through  this  plan. 

For  the  Pilgrims,  this  was  an  ideal 
solution.  There  would  be  no  economic 
worries,  no  other  church,  and  nobody 
to  bother  them.  They  could  work  out 
their  long  dreamed-of  ideal  community 
of  true  believers.  These  people  were 
not  driven  out  of  England.  Thev  left 
of  their  own  free  will.  And  much  credit 
is  due  to  them,  for  they  voluntarily 
undertook  many  hardships  and  sacri- 
fices for  their  faith. 

In  their  church  in  Leyden  (Holland) 
they  had  a  democratic  system  of  gov- 
ernment. The  proposed  venture  was 
put  to  a  vote.  Surprisingly  enough,  it 
passed  by  a  very  small  majority,  and 
only  part  of  the  congregation  decided 
to  take  part  in  the  move. 

The  English  company  which  financed 
the  expedition  was  called  the  Adven- 
turers. The  directors  of  this  company 
were  none  too  honest,  for  they  were 
interested  only  in  immediate  financial 
returns.  Because  of  this  mercenary 
attitude  on  the  part  of  their  so-called 
benefactors,  the  Pilgrims  were  badly 
equipped.  Neither  did  they  have  any 
knowledge  of  what  they  would  need 
in  their  new  lives.  Also,  they  prac- 
tically mortgaged  themselves  to  the  Ad- 
venturers for  a  generation. 

On  September  16,  1620.  104  hardy 
souls  embarked  on  this  epic  expedition 
from  Southampton.  England.  For  65 
days,  the  stout  little  Mayflower  made 
her  way  through  foreign  waters.  On 
December  21.  1620.  the  ship  was 
brought  to  Plymouth,  and  there  the 
Pilgrims  alighted  to  establish  them- 
selves. 
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The  rock  on  which  they  first  set 
foot  is  now  one  of  Plymouth's  most 
impressive  monuments.  It  is  care- 
fully guarded  by  an  enclosure  to  pro- 
tect it  from  souvenir  hunters.  And 
Doubting  Thomases  question  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  Rock.  But  tradition 
tells  us  that  it  is  the  veritable  piece  of 
land  which  first  felt  the  feet  of  the 
new  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and 
it  is  still  there  for  all  to  see. 

To  continue,  however,  the  Pilgrims 
were  landed  in  a  wilderness  with  no 
knowledge  of  wilderness  life.  They 
were  expected  to  start  producing  im- 
mediately for  the  greedy  Adventurers. 

Their  first  winter  in  their  new  home 
was  a  hard  and  cruel  one.  The  May- 
flower remained  anchored  in  the  har- 
bor while  its  passengers  struggled  to 
erect  their  humble  dwellings.  The  ex- 
posure to  the  elements  and  a  probably 
inadequate  supply  of  rations  caused  an 
epidemic  which  took  practically  half 
their  number.  Records  of  the  colony 
show  that  at  one  time,  there 
were  only  seven  of  the  colonists  who 
were  in  reasonably  good  health.  It  was 
their  task  to  care  for  their  fellows 


with  inadequate  equipment  and  sup- 
plies. Myles  Standish's  wife  was  one 
of  those  who  succumbled  to  the  disease. 
But  their  underlying  courage  and  be- 
lief in  their  faith  carried  the  survivors 
through. 

Early  in  April  of  1621,  the  May- 


flower, minus  half  her  crew  who  had 
died  in  the  epidemic,  sailed  for  Eng- 
land. Not  a  single  Pilgrim  went  back. 
They  elected  to  stay  and  work  for 
the  colony  and  to  make  ready  for 
more  settlers  who  had  promised  to 
come. 

The  early  Pilgrims  lived  in  the 
simplest  of  cabins  along  Leyden  Street. 
Though  their  task  was  far  from  easy, 
theiy  managed  to  survive  and  to  create 
a  going  community. 


In  the  early  part  of  the  creation  of 
an  ideal  community,  a  Communist  sort 
of  arrangement  was  tried.  All  provi- 
sions were  held  in  a  common  store, 
and  each  family  was  expected  to  con- 
tribute to  and  draw  from  that  supply. 
However,  this  arrangement  soon 
proved  impracticable.  It  became  nec- 
essary to  allot  to  each  family  its  own 
land  to  till.  The  families  were  allowed 
to  keep  all  they  raised,  but  they  were 
also  required  to  provide  for  themselves 
from  their  own  land.  Human  nature 
being  what  it  is,  this  system  showed 
an  immediate  increase  in  acreage 
planted  and  in  efficiency  of  labor,  even 
in  an  ideal  community.  The  women 
and  children,  who  had  not  helped  when 
they  were  working  for  everybody  soon 
began  to  work  in  the  fields  when  their 
own  existence  depended  on  what  they 
raised. 

After  1630,  many  settlers  moved 
out  of  Plymouth  to  surrounding  dis- 
tricts and  established  farms  in  Dux- 
bury,  Marshfield,  Sandwich  and  other 
nearby  places.  But  Plymouth  was  al- 
ways the  center  of  activity. 

It  is  interesting  to  look  back  on  the 
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form  of  government  of  the  Plymouth 
Colony,  before  it  merged  with  Massa- 
chusetts. William  Bradford  (an  an- 
cestor of  the  present  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor Robert  Bradford  of  Massachu- 
setts) was  elected  governor  almost 
every  year  from  1621  to  1657.  Brad- 
ford had  practically  unlimited  dicta- 
torial powers,  all  of  which  were  voted 
to  him.  It  was  in  his  power  to  grant 
land,  and  those  who  appeared  to  him 


to  be  undesirable  got  no  land,  which 
meant  that  they  would  not  want  to 
stay  in  Plymouth.  In  fact,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  them  to 
exist  in  Plymouth. 

The  Pilgrims  had  unbounded  con- 
fidence in  their  leader,  and  they  them- 
selves were  too  law-abiding  and  of  one 
mind  and  purpose  to  need  much  gov- 
erning. Also,  they  realized  that  if  they 
were  to  keep  their  colony  the  ideal 
community  of  '"true  believers"  of  their 
dreams,  they  must  keep  out  those  who 
were  not  of  their  n ' 'd.  The  emigra- 
tion of  all  but  their  .  ,n  sect  was  dis- 
couraged, and  they  kept  the  Church 
above  the  State.  The  governor  was 
given  full  powers  to  do  this  for  them, 
and  he  used  his  powers  well  for  31 
years. 

The  town  of  Plymouth  grew  in  leaps 
and  bounds.  In  the  beginning,  the 
population  was  a  mere  100.  By  the  time 
of  the  Revolution,  the  white  popula- 
tion was  2655,  and  in  1820.  when  its 
200th  anniversary  was  celebrated, 
there  were  4384  residents  of  the  town. 

Walter  Prichard  Eaton,  in  his 
"Plvmouth"  savs,  "Of  course,  in  the 


early  days,  without  transportation  fa- 
cilities, no  such  population  could  have 
been  supported,  but  neither  was  it  then 
wanted.  To  a  considerable  extent,  the 
early  population  was  deliberately  kept 
down  to  those  chosen  of  the  Lord — 
and  William  Bradford." 

And  now  we  come  to  the  Plymouth 
of  today.  The  historical  landmarks  are 
still  extant.  There  is  always  the  Plym- 
outh Rock  for  the  sightseers,  and  many 


other  historical  monuments  still  stand. 
But  Plymouth  is  one  of  the  most 
charming  towns  in  the  state,  aside  from 
its  beginnings  in  the  past. 

Part  of  its  charm  is  in  its  beautiful 
homes,  of  which  there  are  an  abun- 
dance. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  com- 
bination of  old  homes  of  great  dignity 
and  stately  new  ones  adds  much  to  its 
individuality.  The  best  of  the  old  and 
the  new  are  combined  to  present  a 
pleasant  sight  to  the  casual  visitor  and 
to  the  loyal  resident. 

It  is  recorded  that  the  first  free 
school  in  America,  established  by  law 
and  supported  by  public  tax.  was  es- 
tablished in  Plymouth  in  1671.  Today, 
its  school  system  is  one  of  the  best  in 
the  state.  It  is  thoroughly  up-to-date 
and  has  well-equipped  junior  and 
senior  high  schools  as  wel  as  many 
grade  schools. 

Plymouth's  location  at  the  shoulder 
of  the  Cape  makes  it  an  ideal  spot. 
Though  it  is  in  this  situation,  it  is 
considered  distinctly  apart  from  the 
Cape  towns.  Tourists,  on  their  way 
to  the  Cape,  stop  at  Plymouth  on  the 
way,  usually  to  see  the  Rock  or  some 
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ponds  abounding  in  fish  dot  the  land  grims  erected  their  fortifications  and 

just  outside  of  town.  beneath  whose  ground  the  majority  of 

Beautifully  shaded  streets  lend  much  their  numbers  now  rest.  The  site  of  the 

to  the  beauty  of  Plymouth.  Walking  fort,  the  lower  part  of  which  was  used 


other  place  that  has  been  brought  to 
their  attention.  Caught  in  the  spell  of 
its  beauty  and  charm,  they  often  linger 
much  longer  than  they  originally  in- 
tended. 

The  town  is  on  an  elevation  of  from 
sixty  to  one  hundred  feet,  rising  ab- 
ruptly from  a  curving  beach,  and  com- 
mands a  far-reaching  outlook  on  every 
side.  The  shore  is  a  varied  one.  Long 
stretches  of  sand  are  broken  by  bits 
of  rugged,  rocky  coast  like  that  of 
Maine.  Waves  roll  quietly  in  on  the 
smooth  sand  or  break  into  dashing 
spray  at  the  foot  of  the  bluffs.  On 
warm  days,  cool  breezes  from  the 
broad  expanse  of  ocean  sweep  the  en- 
broad  expense  of  ocean  sweep  the  en- 
tire extent  of  Plymouth.  The  broad 
harbor  presents  a  most  delightful  view. 

The  variety  of  Plymouth  is  one  of 
its  greatest  assets.  Its  seashore  does 
not  make  it  a  country  of  sand  dunes, 
nor  are  its  woods  apart  from  the  sound 
and  sight  of  the  ocean.  Large  forests 
of  pine  and  oak  on  the  adjacent  hills 
afford  a  decided  contrast  to  the  sea, 
presenting  to  visitors  and  residents 
alike  surroundings  as  pleasing  as  they 
must  have  been  to  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
after  their  long  voyage.  An  uneveness 
of  the  country  makes  it  one  of  wooded 
hillsides  in  varying  shades  of  green 
which  rise  gradually  from  the  road, 
or  appear  across  bordering  fields.  The 
way  winds  in  attractive  curves, 
straightening  occasionally  into  a  long 
line  that  seems  to  lead  to  a  soft  mass 
of  trees  ahead  and  nothing  more.  Even 
in  the  thickly  settled  portions  of  the 
town,  the  trees  have  been  carefully 
preserved.  Oaks,  elms  and  lindens 
shade  the  streets  into  such  quiet  cool- 
ness that  in  some,  shadows  remain  all 
day.  In  others,  the  sunlight  filters 
through  checkering  the  road  with 
patches  of  light  and  dark.  The  busy 
town  in  its  attractive  setting  is  a 
pleasant  place  in  which  to  live  or  to 
visit. 

Plymouth  is  lovely  in  every  kind  of 
weather.  On  clear,  cloudless  days,  one 
can  see  nearly  the  entire  coast  of  Sand- 
wich to  Provincetown.  On  hazy  morn- 
ings, the  sea  is  as  beautiful,  in  mist  as 
it  is  in  bright  sunshine.  The  pure  air 
and  fresh  breezes,  the  bathing,  fishing 
and  boating,  the  attractive  walks  and 
drives  give  endless  pleasure  to  sum- 
mer days.  Large  and  small  fresh-water 


south  along  the  waterfront,  one  comes 
to  Ley  den  Street,  where  the  Pilgrims 
first  established  their  home.  On  a 
house  near  its  foot  is  a  tablet  n ■ar'  ir sj 
the  site  of  the  first  building  erected 
by  them.  The  land  which  slopes  down 
from  the  rows  of  houses  on  Leyden 
Street  to  the  Town  Brook  which  served 
so  many  needs  of  the  Pilgrims  is  still 
referred  to  as  the  "meersteads."  There 
the  Pilgrims  had  their  gardens,  while 
along  the  banks  of  Town  Brook  grew 
the  thatch  which  they  gathered  for 
their  roofs.  At  the  head  of  Leyden 
Street  is  old  Fort  Hill,  now  called 
Burial  Hill,  on  whose  summit  the  Pil- 


for  church  services,  is  marked  by  a 
marble  tablet,  ard  close  by  are  two 
old  cannon,  gifts  of  the  English  Gov- 
ernment to  Plymouth. 

Among  the  many  interesting  old 
houses  of  Plymouth  are  the  Harlow 
Hons?  and  the  Howland  House  on 
Sandwich  Street,  believed  to  be  the 
last  houses  standing  in  which  the  Pil- 
grim; used  to  gather.  The  Kendall 
Holmes  House,  a  ouaint  low-roof 
structure,  is  on  Winter  Street.  The 
Stephens  House  is  near  the  foot  of 
Fremont  Street.  Also  to  be  found  are 
the  John  and  Edward  Winslow 
Houses,  the  Crowe  House  in  Xorth 
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Plymouth  and  the  Antiquarian  House. 

At  Plymouth,  the  Gateway  to  Cape 
Cod,  the  heauty  of  New  England  meets 
the  grandeur  of  the  sea.  A  cooling 
wind,  even  on  the  hottest  days  of  mid- 
summer, gently  blows  from  the  ocean. 
Just  oft"  its  long  curving  beach  lie 
moored  small  sailing  craft  of  almost 
every  type  or  rig.  There  is  excellent 
bathing  on  the  wide  beaches  all  sum- 
mer. Beautiful  roads  through  fra- 
grant pine  groves  lead  one  to  fresh- 
water ponds — thereby  providing  that 
rare  combination  of  fresh  and  salt- 
water attractions  within  a  few  min- 
utes' walk  of  each  other.  In  this  quiet, 
peaceful  town  that  has  so  much  of 
natural  beauty,  the  townspeople  have 
developed  a  civic  community  that  has 
much  to  offer. 

Plymouth's  school  system  offers  ex- 
ceptional advantages.  Constantly  en- 
deavoring to  attain  the  most  modern 
methods,  individual  attention  is  the 
rule,  and  the  results  of  the  careful 
training  that  Plymouth  school  children 
receive  are  well  worth  noting. 

Since  the  early  days  of  the  Pilgrims, 
the  church  life  of  Plymouth  has  con- 
sistently represented  the  religious  free- 
dom brought  by  the  Forefathers  to 
America.  Today  all  the  principal  de- 
nominations are  represented  in  Plym- 
outh, whose  churches  are  numbered 
among  the  finest  in  Xew  England. 

Plymouth's  numerous  and  active 
clubs  are  important  factors  in  the  busy 
life  of  the  town.  Civic  improvements 
are  brought  about  by  the  work  of 
civic  organizations.  There  are  clubs 
which  sponsor  social  activities  such  as 
lectures,  concerts  and  dramatics.  The 
youngsters  of  the  town  are  not  neg- 
lected, and  there  are  many  activities 
sponsored  by  clubs  for  boys  and  girls. 

Plymouth  contains  160  acres  of  land 
which  have  been  set  aside  as  parks. 
The  first.  Forest  Park,  was  a  gift  of 
Nathaniel  Morton,  and  its  name  was 
later  changed  to  Morton  Park  in  his 
honor.  Beach  Park,  Burton  Park, 
Bates  Park,  and  Stephens  Field,  which 
has  been  set  aside  as  a  playground  for 
baseball,  football  and  general  recrea- 
tion, should  all  be  included  in  the 
recreational  opportunities  offered  by 
the  town  of  Plymouth.  Brewster  Gar- 
dens, along  the  shores  of  Town  Brook, 
commemorate  the  memory  of  Elder 
Brewster.   Few  towns  have  reserved 


As  muck  a  part  of  Plymouth 
history  as  the  Plymouth  Rock. 


A  visit  to  Ply  mouth  is  not 
complete  without  a  stop  here. 
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FILENES 


New  lilt  in  your  heart  and  new 
beauty  with  "Air-Spun"  Face  Powder 
!   and  Rouge  (cloud-soft  because  they're 
buffed  by  whirling  torrents  of  air)  Under 
them    'Sub-Tint'    for  a  looks-like-velvet 
complexion      .  Finally  the  vivid  accent  of 
'Sub -Deb'  Lipstick  Al1  four  are  made  fragrant 
by  inimitable  Coty  artistry 


NEW  SPRING  SHADES 
Cafe  Creme  in  'Air-Spun"  Face  Powder,  V 
Cassis  in  "Air-Spun'  Rouge  50i 
and  "Sub-Deb"  Lipstick  50t  V 
Sub-Tint"  Make-up,  non-drying  St.  $2.50 

i/J  prices  plus  tax.) 
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always  has  and  always  wil 


be  our  slogan. 
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We  are  glad  to  be  a  part 


of  Plymouth  and  all  its 


tradition.    We    are  still 


contributing  to  American 


history. 


CANTONI  COAL  &  OIL  CO. 

Hedee  Rd. 
Plymouth 


Lovely  Old  Crystal  Lamps 


as  beautiful  laud  for  the  purposes  of 
play. 

Plymouth's  hotels  have  long  been 
numbered  among  the  finest  in  a  sec- 
tion noted  for  the  excellence  of  its 
inns.  Their  well-chosen  situations,  their 
careful  appointments,  and  their  excel- 
lent cuisine  make  them  unusually  al- 
luring. 

Plymouth's  industries  add  much  to 
the  life  of  the  town.  In  addition  to 
employing  many  residents,  they  are 
factors  in  bringing  the  town  an  added 
income  and  in  fostering  new  improve- 
ments. 

So    manv    influences    combine  to 


further  the  attractiveness  of  life  in 
Plymouth  that  it  is  difficult  to  select 
the  most  important.  These  influences 
are  closely  interwoven,  striving  to- 
gether for  the  attainment  of  the  com- 
mon aim  of  making  the  town  pleasant 
to  live  in  and  to  visit.  Each  trip  to 
Plymouth  proves  convincingly  that  it  is 
a  delightful  Xew  England  community 
in  which  to  establish  a  permanent  home 
or  spend  a  summer  rather  than  a  place 
for  hurried  sight-seeing. 

The  Pilgrim  fathers  would  be 
mighty  proud  if  they  could  revisit  their 
home  today.  For  they  would  find  that 
it  is,  trulv,  an  ideal  community. 


Historical  Markers 
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Radfo:  Mostly 

With  the  exception  of  Arch  Oholer, 
no  writer  has  produced  more  original 
or  advanced  radio  scripts  than  CBS' 
Norman  Corwin.  Corwin,  many  of 
whose  dramatic  works  have  heen  pub- 
lished, has  done  a  great  deal  to  exploit 
the  as  yet  unrealized  potentialities  of 
radio  drama  in  the  realm  of  fantasy. 
As  Arch  Oboler  pioneered  the  success- 
ful horror  story  medium,  as  Orson 
W  elles  developed  the  First  Person  Sin- 
gular narration  type  of  radio  drama,  so 
Corwin  has  illustrated  that  radio's  vast 
resources  have  barely  been  touched 
when  it  comes  to  projecting  the  fantas- 
tical or  satirical.  Corwin  often  falls 
short  of  complete  excellence,  but  as  a 
rule  his  work  is  first-rate,  always  orig- 
inal. For  Corwin  is,  if  anyone  is,  the 
white  hope  of  radio  drama. 

CBS  is  currently  presenting  a  limited 
eight  week  series  of  Xorman  Corwin 
dramatic  experiments.  Presenting  Cor- 
win the  series  is  named  and  the  pre- 
miere was  a  memorable  half-hour  of 
radio  entertainment. 

It  was  a  musical-drama  fantasy  in 
the  nature  of  propaganda  for  Democ- 
racy, entitled  Unity  Fair.  E.  Y.  Har- 
burg  set  clever  Gershwinesque  lyrics  to 
Earl  Robinson's  original  music,  much 
like  his  well-remembered  Ballad  for 
Americans.  Groucho  Marx,  Keenan 
Wynn,  Alfred  Drake  and  June  Rich- 
mond were  the  featured  players. 

A  Carnival  midway  was  used  by 
Corwin  as  the  medium  for  expressing 
his  democratic  propaganda.  A  Carnival 
Barker  introduced  "The  Common 
Man"  (Keenan  Wynn)  who  com- 
mented that  "It's  Smart  to  Be  People," 
which  remark  is  immediately  reiterated 
musically.  Xext.  The  Barker  called  at- 
tention to  the  animal  cage  where  the 
original  "Super  Man."  the  German 
Nazi,  is  on  exhibit.  Then,  across  the 
Midway,  we  were  introduced  to  the 
Crystal  Ball  Gazers  —  the  armchair 
strategists  and  predictors  of  Democ- 
racy. All  the  false  predictions  of  the 
present  world  struggle  were  reviewed 
by  various  alternating  voices :  "The 
Marginot  Line  is  impregnahle,"  "The 
Germans  will  never  fight :  they  are  near 
bankruptcy,"  "The  British  will  fight 
to  the  last  American,'"  etc. 

Then,    the    "Interpreter"    of  these 


Crystal  Ball  Gazers'  predictions  was 
introduced.  As  sketched  by  Groucho 
Marx,  the  "Interpreter"  was  a  biting 
satire,  it  seemed  to  this  reviewer,  on 
many  of  the  so-called  "Newsl  Ana- 
lysts." H.  V.  Kaltenborn's  style  of  de- 
livery, in  particular,  appeared  to  he 
satirized  by  Marx.  This  section  was 
probably  the  cleverest  written  and  en- 
acted bit  of  satire  heard  through  the 
year.  Another  song,  preaching  racial 
tolerance,  Common  Boat,  was  elegant- 
ly sung  by  Alfred  Drake  and  the 
chorus.  Finale.  This  was  Corwin's  first 
production  of  the  new  series,  and  cer- 
tainly the  best  all-around  half-hour  shot 
of  the  summer. 

There  have  been  two  subsequent  pro- 
ductions since.  I  heard  only  one,  and  it 
by  comparison  to  the  first  was  very  dis- 
appointing. A  long,  repetitive  and  gen- 
erally unamusing  fantasy,  The  Indc- 
cided  Molecule  was  cleverly  con- 
structed, but  missed  its  paramount  ob- 
jective —  i.e.,  that  of  being  entertain- 
ment. Fine  performances  by  Sylvia 
Sidney,  Robert  Benchley,  Vincent 
Price,  Marx  and  Wynn  helped  some- 
what. 

Every  genius,  however,  must  be 
allowed  mistakes  in  his  experiments, 
and  Norman  Corwin  is  no  exception. 


Therefore.  The  Bostonian  recommends 
Presenting  Convin. 

VERDICT:  Presenting  Corwin  is 
startling,  original  and  stimulating  ex- 
perimentation in  the  field  of  dramatic 
radio  fantasy.  Something  new  and  im- 
portant in  audible  entertainment. 
*    *  * 

Rise  Stevens  has  brought  her  fine 
voice  and  attractive  personality  to  a 
new  Monday  evening  summer  series. 
Featuring  a  guest  conductor  and  some 
of  the  film  songs  from  a  major  motion 
picture  studio  each  week,  Miss  Stevens 
has  a  slightly  different  and  entirely 
diverting  formula  for  her  first  starring 
radio  venture.  Her  voice  is  exquisite 
and  much  less  obnoxious  in  popular 
songs  than  most  of  the  contemporary 
concert  singers  ;  for  she  restrains  her 
operatic  vowel  inflections  admirahly 
well.  Her  concert  selections  are,  of 
course,  tops.  The  orchestra,  too,  al- 
though conducted  by  a  different  man 
each  week,  is  a  smooth  functioning,  ver- 
satile unit. 

Opening  stanza  found  Rise  saluting 
Paramount  Pictures  and  sing  Dream 
Lover  from  The  Love  Parade  (1929)  ; 
Out  of  This  World,  from  the  current 
film  of  the  same  name ;  Irish  Lullaby, 
from  Going  My  Way  in  which  the  Met 
star  also  appeared,  and  the  inevitable 
Habencra  from  Carmen.  Latter  was  the 
standout   of   the   evening,  naturally. 


"Then  'No'  is  positively  your  last  word  on  the  subject/" 
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Robert  Erhmett  Dolan,  guest  conduc- 
tor, directed  well-scored  arrangements 
of  Oh,  By  Jingo,  and  several  Para- 
mount Academy  Award  contenders : 
White  Christmas  (1941-42  winner). 
Jingle,  Jangle,  Jingle  and  /  Don't  Want 
to  Walk  Without  You.  Audience  recep- 
tion was  warm. 

VERDICT  :  The  Rise  Stevens  Show 
is  a  welcome  new  summer  musical  ad- 
dition, with  the  star  proving  anew  her 
ability  to  sing  both  classical  and  popu- 
lar selections. 

*    *  * 

BRIEFLY  XOTED:  The  Martin 
Hurt  Show  finds  Mr.  Hurt's  popular 
creation,  Buelah,  the  Xegro  maid,  in 
her  own  half-hour  starring  series. 
Fairly  amusing  as  the  short  feature  of 
a  variety  show  last  winter,  Buelah  is  a 
tiresome  bore  when  heard  for  a  solid 
half-hour.  The  premiere  found  her 
struggling  to  find  food  for  a  banquet 
her  employers  planned  giving.  The  dif- 
ficulties arising  from  the  point  system, 
etc.  have  been  overworked  too  much  to 
be  funny  any  more.  All  in  all,  I  found 
the  whole  thing  entirely  unamusing. 
.  .  .  The  Falcon,  already  popular  in 
mystery  fiction  and  as  a  movie  sleuth, 
now  takes  his  place  with  The  Thin 
Man,  Boston  Blackie,  Perry  Mason 
and  the  other  screen  crime  detectors 
who  have  been  transfered  to  the  air. 
The  MBS  series  is  fairly  acceptable 
whodunit  material,  if  you  are  still 
amused  at  the  suave  Gentleman  After 
Dark  who  Hips  smart  comments  at 
stupid  police  inspectors,  and  pursues 
beautiful  blondes  and  murderers  with 
the  same  nonchalant  manner.  James 
Meighan  is  well-cast  in  the  title  role, 
judging  from  the  premiere,  while  the 
remander  of  the  cast  was  typed.  Eooks 
as  though  Adventures  of  the  Falcon 
will  be  with  US  for  some  time.  .  .  .  Dick 
Powell's  Rogue's  Gallery  apparently 
tries  to  capitalize  on  the  film  star's  re- 
cent triumph  in  Murder,  My  Sweet. 
W  hile  most  of  the  dialogue  is  composed 
of  clever  idiomatic  quips  and  Mr. 
Powell  is  without  fail  bopped  over  the 
head  during  each  program,  the  mystery 
series  is  hardly  outstanding,  falls  far 
short  of  Powell's  recent  picture.  Powell 
is  excellent  as  Richard  Rogue,  a  priv- 
ate dick  of  dubious  reputation,  but  the 
programs  will  have  become  pretty  ted- 
ious, I  suspect,  by  the  time  this  reaches 
you.  •  •  •  Victor  Borge's  summer  re- 


placement for  Bing  Crosby  is  a  pleas- 
ant enough  mixture  of  comedy  and 
music.  Mr.  Borge  has  had  several  good 
comedy  scripts  to  date  and  has  excelled 
in  his  solo  performances  of  the  Warsaw 
Concerto,  Tschaikovsky  Medley,  etc. 
Songstress  Pat  Friday  is  an  added 
asset.  — Ronald  B.  Rogers 

LISTING  OF  PROGRAMS  RE- 
VIEW ED  :  Presenting  Corwin,  drama- 
tic series  -  Monday  evening  at  9 :00 
(W'EEI):  Rise  Stevens  Show,  with 
Rise  Stevens,  mezzo-soprano ;  Orches- 
tra with  guest  conductor  -  Monday 
evening  at  9:30  (  WBZ)  :  Martin  Hurt 
Show,  comedy-drama  with  Buelah,  the 
colored  maid  -  Monday  evening  at  9  :00 
(W'EEI)  :  Adventures  of  the  Falcon. 
with  James  Meighan  -  Tuesday  evening 
at  8:30  (W'XAC)  :  Rogue's  Gallery. 
starring  Dick  Powell  -  Sunday  evening 
at  7:30  (W'BZ). 


THE  WITCHING  HOUR 

The  witching  liour  .  .  .  the  witching 
hour. 

What  visions  of  delight  it  brings! 
Dark  silhouettes  against  the  moon 
Forgetting  distant,  worldly  things 
In  love's  embrace  at  midnight's  noon. 

No  other  hour  can  be  like  this  .  .  . 
So  filled  7\.'ith  wild,  impulsive  fire 
And  all  of  life  become  one  wish: 
To  hold,  to  keep,  the  heart's  desire! 

— C.  Marolms  Anthony 
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Whether  you  like  Samuel  Hopkins 
Adams'  book,  A.  Woollcott;  His  Life 
and  His  World,  depends  on  what 
you  thought  of  Alexander  Woollcott. 
Everyone  who  ever  knew  him  seems 
immediately  to  have  joined  one  of  two 
groups,  those  who  loved  him  and 
those  who  loathed  him.  People  who 
found  Alexander  Woollcott  all  senti- 
ment with  no  feeling,  as  one  dissident 
put  it.  consider  that  the  book  is  too 
kind,  that  it  attributes  to  Alexander 
Woollcott  depths  and  sincerity  that  he 
never  had.  On  the  other  hand,  Wooll- 
cott's  friends  hold  that  Adams  does 
less  than  justice  to  a  good  and  great 
friend.  They  say  that  the  book  is 
inaccurate  and  badly  written,  and 
Adams  is  exonerated  of  malicious  in- 
tent only  because  he  is,  according  to 
Dorothy  Parker,  too  inept  a  writer 
to  be  able  to  cut  down  a  figure  while 
pretending  to  build  him  up. 

In  his  feeling  for  Alexander  Wooll- 
cott, Samuel  Hopkins  Adams  takes 
the  middle  ground,  and  he  seems  to  be 
the  only  person  in  the  world  who  does. 
Woollcott  was  a  man  of  contradictions 
and  Adams  lays  them  all  down.  Adams 
considers  Wroollcott's  "improbable" 
character  a  result  of  early  unpopu- 
larity and  need  for  attention.  He  says 
Woollcott's  entire  personality  grew 
from  what  was  originally  that  familiar 
phenomenon  in  human  nature,  the  de- 
fense mechanism.  The  author  makes 
out  a  good  case  for  this  theory  and 
explains  many  of  Woollcott's  seem- 
ing cruelties  in  terms  of  it.  For  in 
this  book  are  countless  instances  of 
unkindness  to  innocent  people.  Wooll- 
cott had  a  sharp  and  practiced  tongue 
and.  no  matter  where  you  stand,  it 
is  fair  to  say  that  he  wilfully  embar- 
rassed a  number  of  acquaintances  in 
public.  If  he  could  not  at  the  moment 
strike  off  an  original  epigram,  he 
would  crib  from  his  cronies  or  from 
a  current  play.  He  was  known  to 
save  up  good  remarks  until  they  could 
be  used  to  best  advantage. 

Dorothy  Parker  insists  with  some 
spirit  that  Woollcott  was  never  cruel, 
that  he  liked  to  make  it  look  as  if  he 
were.  She  cites  an  account  by  Adams 
of  a  certain  time  when  her  husband 
gave    to    Wanamaker's  department 


store  Woollcott's  name  as  a  charge 
account  reference.  Shortly  Dorothy 
Parker  received  the  carbon  copy  of  a 
letter  from  Alexander  Woollcott  ad- 
dressed to  Wanamaker's.  It  read : 
".Mr.  Alan  Campbell,  the  present  hus- 
band of  Dorothy  Parker,  has  given  my 
name  as  a  reference  in  his  attempt  to 
open  an  account  at  your  store.  We  all 
hope  that  you  will  extend  this  credit 
to  him.  Surely  Dorothy  Parker's  posi- 
tion in  American  letters  is  such  as  to 
make  shameful  the  petty  refusals  which 
she  and  Alan  have  encountered  at  many 
hotels,  restaurants  and  department 
stores.  What  if  you  never  get  paid  ? 
Why  shouldn't  you  stand  your  share 
of  the  expense?"  Adams  stops  there, 
and  that  is  typical  of  him,  Mrs. 
Campbell  says,  for  he  does  not  bother 
to  point  out  that  the  original  of  the 
letter  was  not  sent.  She  goes  on  to 
assert  that  in  any  of  his  sallies,  Wooll- 
cott was  always  careful  to  kill  any 
possible  cruelty  at  birth. 

After  one  has  read  this  book,  that 
seems  somewhat  less  than  true,  but  it 
is  apparent  that  it  was  this  same  flair 
for  amusing  himself  and  others  that 
made  him  the  wit,  the  story-teller,  the 
legend  of  Broadway  and  the  nation. 
Millions  grew  to  love  him  and  to  feel 
that  they  knew  him  through  his  radio 
programs.  Perhaps  they  will  not  like 
this  book  either. 


Those  who  did  not  know  Woollcott 
—  who  seem  to  be  the  only  unopinion- 
ated  audience  —  will  find  this  book 
sparkling  reading.  Since  the  embar- 
rassment is  dead  and  gone,  the  devasta- 
ting coups,  the  sharp  witticisms,  have 
only  entertainment  value,  and  they  have 
that  to  the  brim. 

There  is  not  a  great  deal  of  attention 
■  aid  to  illuminating  Woollcott's  world, 
but  it  is  there  to  be  inferred.  The 
famous  Woollcott-Shubert  feud  lifted 
the  lot  of  the  dramatic  critic  and  estab- 
lished his  independence.  From  the 
growth  in  fame  of  the  Algonquin  Round 
Table  can  be  deduced  the  growing 
public  interest  in  "colorful"  newspaper- 
men and  the  increasing  publicity  value 
of  proficiency  in  the  great  game  of 
laughing  at  someone  else. 

This  is  not  an  old-line  biography  of 
a  great  statesman  or  thinker.  It  travels 
along  chronologically,  right  enough, 
but  its  appeal  lines  in  the  fascinating, 
rossipy  character  of  its  subject  which 
glows  on  every  page. 

The  immutable  weight  of  the  con- 
cerns built  into  one's  daily  life  in  this 
country  puts  the  war  at  something  of  a 
disadvantage  and  it  has  been  the  pur- 
pose of  many  writers  in  the  past  ten 
years  to  introduce  an  acquaintance  with 
the  battle-front  into  the  consciousness 
of  the  American  stay-at-home.  It  ap- 
pears that  something  can  take  place  in 
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one  part  of  the  world  which  is  only  a 
matter  for  intellectual  understanding  in 
another  part  of  the  world. 

It  stands  as  a  sort  of  duty  to  read 
everything  we  can  that  will  hring  the 
war  further  and  further  into  our  expe- 
rience. By  definition,  one's  area  of 
immediate  experience  does  not  admit 
hearsay  experience,  but  there  is  an  area 
which  has  a  great  and  contributing  in- 
fluence over  that  of  direct  experience, 
it  is  an  area  invoked  by  poets,  for 
poetry  transmits  what  is  actually,  as 
far  as  a  reader  is  concerned,  second- 
hand material  in  such  a  way  that  it  is 
felt  by  the  reader  as  if  he  himself  knew 
at  firsthand  what  the  poet  was  talking 
about.  Antoine  de  St.-Exupery  had 
this  poetic  ability,  which  is  what  made 
Wind,  Sand  and  Stars  read  as  if  it 
described  an  event  in  the  reader's  own 
past  instead  of  in  someone  else's  past. 

Richard  Tregaskis  is  no  poet,  but 
he  is  among  the  writers  of  this  war  who 
are  trying  to  let  the  people  know  —  to 
let  them  know  feelings  as  well  as  facts. 
By  now  we  are  said  to  be  the  best- 
informed  people  in  the  world.  That  is 
very  likely  true,  but  that  is  not  yet 
enough  ;  we  do  not  know  it  all  even  yet. 
People  confined  to  this  country  must 
always  hold  themselves  attentive  to  real 
battle  reports,  even  small  ones. 

Richard  Tregaskis  has  one  called 
Stronger  Than  Fear  (Random  House) 
which  is  cast  as  a  novelette.  Since  it 
is  a  work  of  fiction,  it  appears  to  be 
written  out  of  the  war.  using  the  war 
as  a  background,  but  it  is  straight, 
within-the-war  reporting.  It  is  built 
almost  as  closely  to  life-size  as  The  Red 
Badge  of  Courage,  following  shot  by 
shot  and  rush  by  rush  the  hundred-odd 
page  to  cross  a  street.  There  are  flashes 
of  the  real  sensation  of  being  in  com- 
bat,  of  being  aimed  at  and  terrified. 
That  pitch  is  not  sustained.  In  the 
nature  of  books  it  could  not  be  caught 
and  held  for  the  length  of  a  book.  But 
it  is  here  often  enough  to  put  this  book 
on  the  duty-list. 

It  happens  that  the  strand  of  psy- 
chological development  which  is  put  in 
here  to  make  this  a  novelette  with  a 
plot  does  not  hold  up  very  well,  but 
that  should  not  weigh  too  much  against 
this  book.  Stronger  Than  Fear  is 
small  and  not  successful  as  a  creative, 
plotted  novel,  but  it  should  not  be 
passed  over. 


The  author  of  this  book  is  also  the 
author  of  Guadalcanal  Diary  and  of 
Invasion  Diary,  having  seen  service  in 
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the  Pacific  and  later  in  Italy,  where  he 
was  wounded.  His  is  a  book  which  adds 
to  a  non-combatant's  understanding  of 
the  war,  and  civilians  should  be  glad 
of  the  chance  to  spend  a  couple  of  hours 
on  a  German  street. 

It  is  a  dizzying  change  in  scale  to 
put  down  the  Tregaskis  and  read  Nor- 
man Corwin's  On  a  Note  of  Triumph 
(Simon  &  Schuster).  Ten  thousand 
of  Tregaskis'  men  can  be  taken  care 
of  in  a  line  or  two  by  Corwin.  Here 
are  all  the  big  concepts,  the  generaliza- 
tions, the  catchwords,  all  in  the  heigh- 
tened and  triumphant  atmosphere  that 
comes  with  conquest. 

This  book,  which  looks  like  a  poem, 
was  written  as  a  radio  program  to  be 
broadcast  with  music  when  Germany 
surrendered.  It  is  not  cheap,  but  some 
of  it  is  slick.  The  reference  to  Rotter- 
dam, for  instance,  obscures  the  facts. 
The  selection  of  catchwords  and  phases 
—  ones  like  the  people  of  Lidice  and 
the  kid  in  upper  four  —  is  good,  but 
by  now  it  is  little  more  than  a  trick. 
Speakers  and  writers  have  been  trying 
out  all  the  different  hooks  for  several 
years  and  the  ones  to  catch  the  heart 
certainly  have  been  established  by  now. 

The  book  reads  well,  though.  There 
is  a  kind  of  kick  to  it,  if  you  ride  along 
with  it.  Its  purpose  is  to  reflect  upon 
the  immediate  past  and  to  cry  warnings 
of  certain,  known  dangers  in  the  future. 
The  author  says  some  good  things,  too, 
like  his  challenge  to  the  victors  to  fol- 
low through  :  peace,  he  says,  has  a  mind 
of  her  own  ;  she  does  not  follow  victory 
around. 

Norman  Corwin  is  a  radio  script 
writer  by  profession.  He  did  not  come 
to  radio  from  any  other  kind  of  writing. 
This  is  his  home-ground.  He  won 
recognition  from  the  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Letters,  probably  for  his  mastery 
of  the  techniques  of  writing  for  radio- 
broadcast, which  would  seem,  on  the 
basis  of  his  hook,  to  be  perfectly  fair. 

A  colleague  notes  that  while  it  may 
not  be  a  brilliant  and  sustained  bit  of 
thinking,  it  is  as  good  as  anything 
Archibald  MacLeish  has  put  out.  It 
may  be  presumed,  from  reading  On  a 
Note  of  Triumph,  that,  especially  with 
sound  effects,  Norman  Corwin's  pres- 
entation sounded  vivid,  timely,  and 
acceptable.  It  may  also  be  presumed 
that  that  was  the  extent  of  the  intention. 

— Janet  S.  Hickey 
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Spring  was  in  the  air,  and  Mr.  Beck, 
sliding  the  window  in  his  office  up  six 
inches,  tingled  with  it.  He  wished  for 
a  fleeting  instant  that  he  could  resign 
as  principal  of  Oakland  School  Xo.  26 
and  wander  footloose  and  fancy-free 
into  the  budding  country-side.  Or 
rather  that  he  and  Miss  Colling  could 
wander  hand-in-hand  — 

He  colored  faintly  at  thought  of 
Miss  Colling  and  went  back  to  his 
desk,  brushing  a  fleck  of  dust  from  the 
sleeve  of  his  new  gray  suit.  He  was 
not  displeased  at  his  image  in  the  closet- 
door  mirror  as  he  passed.  He  hoped 
Miss  Colling  would  approve  of  the 
new  suit.  It  was  a  bit  gayer  in  tone 
than  his  others  had  been.  But  a  man 
past  thirty  is  scarcely  an  old  fuddy- 
duddy.  He  decided  that  Miss  Colling 
would  approve. 

As  if  the  constant  recurring  of  the 
name  had  her  materialize,  the  door 
opened  and  her  rosy,  earnest  little  face 
peered  around  it  at  him. 

"Oh.  Mr.  Beck,"  he  caroled,  "are 
you  busy?"  The  blue  taffeta  blouse 
with  its  intoxicating  frill  and  the  brief 
blue  skirt  suited  her  pansy-purple  eyes 
and  auburn  hair  perfectly.  Mr.  Beck 
appreciated  femininity  and  heartily 
approved  the  slightly  frivolous  clothes 
worn  by  Miss  Colling,  although  other 
members  of  the  faculty  made  adverse 
comments  anent  the  propriety  of  such 
garb  as  red-open-toed  sandals  for  a 
fifth-grade  teacher. 

"Not  at  all.  Miss  Colling."  he  said 
hastily,  suddenly  aware  that  he  had 
been  gazing  at  her  with  something  per- 
ilously like  adoration  in  his  eyes. 
"Was  there  something  you  wanted  to 
see  me  about  ?" 

The  pansy-purple  eyes  clouded  and 
a  fascinating  little  dent  appeared  just 
below  her  babyish  mouth. 

"Well,  yes,  Mr.  Peck.  It's  about  the 
play  —  and  Pasquale  Donate  — " 

Mr.  Beck  sighed  gently  and  under- 
standingly.  Pasquale  Donato  was  the 
problem  child  of  the  fifth  grade.  Never 
openly  rebellious,  he  still  managed  to 
be  in  hot  water  constantly.  He  looked 
like  a  saint,  but  he  had  the  soul  of  a 
rapacious  and  diabolically  shrewd  sin- 
ner.   It  was  appalling  to  think  that 


such  clever  duplicity  could  exist  in  the 
mind  of  a  nine-year-old  boy.  But 
there  it  was.  Pasquale  was  an  arch- 
fiend beneath  a  veneer  of  benevolent 
placidity.  Perhaps  the  fact  that  he 
was  one  of  ten  children  scrambled  to- 
gether in  a  four-room  flat,  always 
hungry,  always  ragged  and  sometimes 
shoeless  had  something  to  do  with  his 
anti-social  behavior.  Pasquale's  mind 
might  have  proved  to  be  an  interesting 
study  to  those  who  ponder  the  devious 
ways  of  heredity  and  environment,  if 
they  were  not  completely  appalled  by 
the  secrets  it  contained. 

Or  so,  at  least,  ran  Mr.  Beck's 
thoughts. 

"What  on  earth  has  Pasquale  done 
now  ?"  he  asked. 

"Why  it's  the  play  —  the  Easter 
play,  you  know."  said  Miss  Colling 
breathlessly.  "It's  all  about  —  you 
know.  Jesus  in  the  temple  talking  to 
the  elders  — " 

Mr.  Beck  nodded. 

"And  you  want  Pasquale  to  be  the 
boy  Jesus?'' 

It  was  ever  thus.  Pasquale  was  in 
great  demand  for  plays  and  pageants 
because  of  his  smooth-skinned,  brown- 
eyed  beauty.  There  was  a  scarcity  of 
that  invaluable  commodity  called  good 
looks  in  the  fifth  grade.  Ingratiating 
grins,  there  were  aplenty,  red-haired 
urchins,  palely  ardent  boys  who  were 
willing  and  anxious  to  please  Miss 
Colling  and  be  "the  star  in  the  play." 
But  Pasquale  had  a  corner  on  the  mar- 
ket. He  was  always  "perfect  for  the 
part."  Moreover,  he  was  a  brilliant, 
if  reluctant,  thespian.  Irate  as  Miss 
Colling  was  with  him  on  occasion,  one 
had  to  admit  that  there  was  nothing 
stupid  about  Pasquale. 

"He  just  says  he  can't,"  she  said, 
almost  tearfully.  "He  makes  a  face  and 
says  he  isn't  feeling  well  — "  She 
frowned  indignantly.  "There's  nothing 
wrong  with  him.  at  all.  He's  just 
stubborn." 

Mr.  Beck  was  touched.  Spring  and 
its  accompanying  tingle  had  warmed 
him  through  —  and  he  was  easy  prey 
to  that  most  heart-melting  sight,  love- 
liness in  distress. 

"Xow  don't  worrv.  mv  dear."  he  said 


rising  majestically,  "Send  the  boy  here 
and  I'll  talk  to  him.  I'm  sure  I  can 
persuade  him  to  take  the  part." 

''Oh,  can  you  —  do  you  think?" 
breathed  Miss  Colling,  "Oh,  thank  you, 
Mr.  Beck !"  It  was  a  gentle  caress, 
the  lilting  sound  of  his  name  on  her 
lips.  He  found  when  she  had  closed 
the  door  behind  her  that  he  was  grin- 
ning idiotically. 

Five  minutes  later  the  door  opened 
and  a  curly-headed  angel  sidled  in. 
Tattered  brown  corduroy  knickers  were 
precariously  held  up  by  what  had  once 
been  a  green  necktie.  A  faded  yellow 
polo  shirt  and  worn  tennis  shoes  were 
obviously  not  what  the  well-dressed 
fifth-grader  was  wearing.  Yet  Pas- 
quale  wore  them  with  that  unaware- 
ness  said  to  be  so  desirable  in  attaining 
poise.  It  was  not  necessary  for  Pas- 
quale  to  attain  poise.  He  was  born 
with  it  and  with  dignity  as  well. 

"Good  morning,  Pasquale."  said  Mr. 
Beck  cheerfully,  "How  are  you  feeling 
this  lovely  spring  morning?" 

Pasquale  stared  at  him  gravely. 

''I  feel  very  sad,"  he  stated  after  a 
moment's  pause. 

"Oh,  come  now,  Pasquale,"  said  Mr. 
Beck,  striving  to  retain  the  singing 
consciousness  of  spring  and  its  beckon- 
ing possibilities  that  had  made  the 
world  such  a  roseate  place  only  a  few- 
minutes  before,  "What  are  you  sad 
about  ?" 

"It  is  that  I  am  sad  because  I  do  not 
wish  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  mv  dear 
teacher,"  said  Pasquale  in  a  voice  like 
rich  syrup. 

"Nonsense !"  exploded  Mr.  Beck, 
"You've  simply  made  up  your  mind  to 
be  mulish  — "  He  paused  and  stared 
at  the  olive-skinned  cherub  before  him. 
It  occurred  to  him  that  Pasquale  had" 
used  the  age-old  maneuver  of  the  sur- 
prise attack  and  left  the  enemy  shaken 
and  for  the  moment,  stymied.  Mr. 
Beck  rallied  his  forces. 

"My  dear  boy,"  he  said  suavely,  tap- 
ping his  desk  with  a  pencil,  "If  you 
don't  want  to  'hurt  your  teacher's 
feelings,'  why  don't  you  do  as  she 
asks  ?" 

"I  am  not  well,"  sighed  Pasquale. 
He  placed  a  broken-nailed  hand  upon 
his  flat  abdomen  and  winced  elaborate- 
ly. "It  is  the  stummick-trouble,"  he 
added  delicately,  "Sometimes  the  —  uh 
—  gas  pains  are  very  bad." 


Mr.  Beck's  mouth  tightened. 

"No  doubt,"  he  said  sarcastically, 
"viiu  probably  have  stomach  ulcers." 

"I  do  not  know  that  word,"  said 
Pasquale  innocently,  "But  no  doubt  you 
are  right." 

Mr.  Beck  dropped  the  pencil  with  an 
exclamation.  After  a  moment's  pause, 
during  which  Pasquale  drooped  visibly 
as  if  to  strengthen  the  belief  in  his 
stomach  ulcers,  Mr.  Beck  tried  a  new 
angle. 

"Pasquale,  my  boy,"  he  said  quietly, 
"You  know,  it  is  a  very  great  privilege 
to  portray  the  boy  Jesus  — " 

"What,"  asked  Pasquale  without 
rancor  but  with  an  expressive  glance 
downward  at  his  ragged  pants,  "has  the 
boy  Jesus  done  for  me  ?" 

Mr.  Beck  was  shocked. 

"Pasquale!"  he  shouted,  "You  must 
not  speak  so  —  you  mustn't  be  so  — 
it's  irreverent  — " 

"I  do  not  know  that  word  either," 
said  Pasquale  indifferently,  "Is  it  like 
that  other?"  He  scratched  an  insect 
bite  on  his  right  arm  and  brought  forth 
blood.  He  wiped  the  blood  away 
carefully  with  his  left  sleeve. 

"Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,"  asked  Mr. 
Beck  with  horror,  "that  you  have  not 
been  taught  the  rudiments  —  the  funda- 
mentals —  of  Christianity?"  Don't 
you  know  about  the  Crucifixion  — 
about  the  disciples?" 

"I  have  heard  of  them,"  said  Pas- 
quale without  enthusiasm,  "But  thev 
are  neither  friends  nor  enemies  of 
mine." 

"Look,  Pasquale,"  said  Mr.  Beck 
desperately,  "You've  got  to  be  in  the 
play.  Miss  Colling  feels  very  badly 
about  it — " 

Too  late  he  realized  his  mistake.  A 
look  of  comprehension  slid  over  the  an- 
gelic face,  closely  followed  by  a  sly 
grin. 

"Perhaps  you  are  in  love  of  teacher?" 
asked  Pasquale  with  quickened  interest 
and  an  expression  of  cunning. 

"No  —  I  mean  — "  shouted  Mr.  Beck- 
angrily,  "Pasquale  Donato,  you  are  the 
most  impertinent  —  the  rudest  — " 
He  forestalled  the  inevitable  by  snap- 
ping suddenly  ;  "You  don't  know  that 
word  —  I  suppose."  He  leaned  back 
in  his  chair  and  eyed  Pasquale  malv- 
olently. 

"Do  you  want  the  rest  of  the  children 
in  your  grade  to  think  you  don't  care 


if  the  play  is  a  success  or  not?" 

"It  is  all  one  to  me,"  said  Pasquale 
tranquilly,  "I  have  beaten  the  sons- 
of-bitches  before." 

Apoplexy  threatened  Mr.  Back  be- 
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fore  he  realized  that  the  phrase  on 
Pasquale's  tongue  was  not  an  epithet 
but  simply  a  manner  of  designating  his 
enemies  from  his  friends.  When  he 
had  quieted  sufficiently  to  speak,  he 
said  calmly,  but  between  clenched 
teeth : 

"We  do  not  use  words  like  that. 
Pasquale.    Please  remember.'' 

Pasquale,  having  belatedly  realized 
his  offense,  nodded  agreeably.  It  was 
nothing  to  him.  said  the  nod.  As  one 
gentleman  to  another,  I  bow  to  your 
wishes.  Mr.  Beck  had  a  momentary 
vision  of  black-mustachioed  elegants 
in  early  morning  light,  bowing  as  they 
tested  rapiers. 

"Pasquale,"  he  said  abruptly,  "Could 
you  use  a  dollar  ?" 

He  had,  he  saw,  struck  the  right 
note.  Cupidity  darkened  the  russet 
eyes  and  they  crinkled  slightly  at  the 
corners. 

"I  have  been  told  by  the  teacher  of 
gym  that  I  must  have  shorts  if  I  am  to 
play  the  baseball,"  mused  Pasquale. 
"Unfortunately,  however,"  he  added 
craftily,  "they  are  said  to  cost  $1.49  at 


the  department  store."  He  sighed 
heavily. 

Mr.  Beck  reached  silently  into  a 
pocket  and  brought  forth  his  billfold. 
He  counted  out  $1.50  and  laid  it,  a 
dollar  bill  and  a  little  heap  of  change, 
on  the  desk. 

Pasquale  pretended  not  to  look.  He 
said  thoughtfully. 

"The  gym  teacher  said  also  — " 

"Never  mind  what  the  gym  teacher 
said  also."  mouthed  Mr.  Beck.  He 
glared  at  Pasquale.  "Don't  mention 
this  to  anyone,  do  you  understand  ?" 

"If  you  wish  it,"  Pasquale  ac- 
quiesced. He  accepted  the  money 
gracefully.  "I  will  do  my  very  best  in 
the  play."  he  promised  earnestly,  jin- 
gling the  coins.  "I  will  go  and  tell  Miss 
Colling  now  the  stummick  hurts  no 
longer.  She  will  be  very  happy,  will 
she  not  ?" 

$       3|E       +        s(c  sf: 

It  was  hot  in  the  auditorium.  The 
school  band  was  enthusiastically  man- 
gling "Love's  Old  Sweet  Song."  Per- 
spiring, but  proud,  parents  cast  beaming 
glances  of  recognition  at  Mr.  Beck  as 


he  made  his  way  to  a  place  near  the 
doo The  first  two  acts  had  been  a 
complete  success  in  spite  of  the  incon- 
gruities of  trees  and  hills  that  rippled 
and  bulged  under  the  press  of  nervous 
young  humanity  behind  them,  and  the 
remarkable  shifting  of  Samuel  Benny's 
black  beard  to  a  resting-place  upon  his 
chest ;  Samuel,  totally  unaware  of  the 
mishap,  chanted  his  lines  with  enthu- 
siasm. The  incident  caused  a  ripple  of 
laughter  but  seemed  only  to  heighten 
the  warm  interest  of  the  audience. 

Pasquale,  as  usual,  had  stolen  the 
show.  Effortlessly,  he  had  entered  in- 
to the  spirit  of  the  times  as  interpreted 
by  Miss  Colling  and  her  cohorts,  and 
stood,  a  grave  and  lovely  boy  Jesus, 
before  the  elders  in  the  temple. 

A  hush  had  fallen  on  the  audience 
as  he  spoke.  Mr.  Beck,  reluctantly 
acknowledging  genius,  felt  himself  ex- 
panding under  the  pressure  of  the 
knowledge  that  but  for  him  there  would 
have  been  no  inspired  performance. 
He  anticipated  the  flushed  gratitude  of 
Miss  Colling  and  decided  to  seize  the 
opportunity  and  tell  her  of  his  devo- 
tion. 
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A  sudden  stir  about  him  recalled 
him  to  the  present.  People  were  whis- 
pering and  pointing  and  in  a  moment 
he  saw  the  reason. 

The  reason  was  trotting  down  an 
aisle  toward  the  door.  It  was  Pas- 
quale,  an  outsize  ragged  plaid  cap  in 
hand.  He  seemed  oblivious  to  all 
about  him,  but  Mr.  Beck  was  instantly 
assailed  by  a  conviction  that  this  was 
a  pose,  and  that  Pasquale  was  well 
aware  of  his  presence  near  the  door,  at 
least. 

He  rose  hastily  and  motioned  ;  Pas- 
quale. lifting  a  black  eyebrow  inquir- 
ingly, followed  him  into  the  hall. 

"What's  this?"  demanded  Mr.  Beck 
peremptorily,  "Where  do  you  think 
you're  going?" 

Pasquale  grimaced  and  bit  his  lip. 

"The  pains,"  he  said  bravely,  blink- 
ing rapidly,  "They  are  so  very  bad — " 

Speechless,  Mr.  Beck  gazed  at  this 
incarnation  of  evil  in  short  pants. 
Within  the  auditorium  the  school  band 
had  swung  into  "The  Stars  and  Stripes 
Forever."  It  seemed  to  Mr.  Beck  that 
there  was  a  note  of  panic  in  the  rousing 
rendition.  Grimly  he  took  out  a  five- 
dollar  bill. 

The  brown  eyes  glistened  as  Pas- 
quale seized  the  bill  thrust  at  him. 

"Mother  of  Jesus!"  he  breathed  de- 
voutly, "Five  bucks!" 

"Get  back  there!"  hissed  Mr.  Beck. 
As  if  sensing  the  instinctive  twitching 
of  the  neat  brown  toe  of  Mr.  Beck's  new- 
oxford,  Pasquale  catapulted  through 
the  door  and  hurtled  up  the  aisle. 

Mr.  Beck  wiped  his  face  with  his 
handkerchief  and  achieved  a  measure 
of  composure  before  reentering  the 
auditorium.  Standing  before  the  door 
he  folded  his  arms  and  watched  the 
stage. 

The  red  velvet  curtain  moved  jerkily 
upward  propelled  by  zealous  stage- 
hands, and  miraculously,  there  was 
Pasquale  in  robe  and  sandals. 

Mr.  Beck  told  himself  that  the  imp 
would  not  dare  to  attempt  more  black- 
mail. Nevertheless  since  there  was 
one  more  act  to  come,  he  stood  guard 
before  the  door,  automatically  smiling 
and  nodding.  Mrs.  Martinelli,  a  few 
seats  away,  punched  her  nodding 
husband. 

"Hey,  lookit  Meesta  Beck  !  He  looka 
seeck  —  maybe   he'sa  gonna  faint, 


eh?"  Her  husband  shook  his  head 
drowsily. 

"Nah,  he'sa  hot,  that'sa  all!" 

But  Mrs.  Martinelli  shook  her  head 
apprehensively  and  clucked  with  sym- 
pathy. Meesta  Beck,  he  lookeda  seeck, 
you  b.tcha — 

Mr.  Beck  opened  the  door  of  his 
office. 

He  felt  that  ail  w  as  wel:  in  his  world. 
Had  rot  Miss  Colling  —  he  corrected 
himself,  grinning  fatuously  —  Elaine, 
darling  little  Elaine,  promised  to  con- 
sider— 

He  came  to  ai  abrupt  halt.  A 
melting-eyed  urchin  stood  at  his  desk, 
toying  with  a  paper-weight.  Mr.  Beck 
advanced  ominously. 

"Well.  Pasquale?"  he  asked  coldly. 
"More  trouble  with  your  ulcers?" 

"No,  thank  you,"  said  Pasquale 
politely,  "I  do  not  suffer  pain  this 
morning.  It  is  that — "  He  hesitated  and 
coughed  lightly,  "It  is  that  my  old 
grandmother  is  ill — " 

"You  don't  tell  me,"  snorted  Mr. 
Beck  cynically,  "Well,  I  hope  the  dear 
old  lady  recovers  quickly — " 

"It  is  that  she  needs  such  things  as 
mi.k  and  cakes  and  jello — with  fruit 
in  it — "  continued  Pasquale  doggedly, 
hut  somewhat  weakly,  sensing  a  lost 
cause. 

"Oh,  I'm  sure  she'll  recover  without 
them,"  said  Mr.  Beck  bitterly,  "You 
may  go  to  your  room,  Pasquale — " 

.Miss  Colling  chose  the  instant  after 
his  departure  to  enter.  She  blushed  as 
Mr.  Beck  came  toward  her. 

"Oh,  Air. — "  she  said  shyly. 

"Tut,  tut — It's  Victor  now,"  said 
Mr.  Beck  tenderly. 

"Victor — "  she  said  and  blushed  a 
deeper  rose,  "Oh,  Victor."  she  cried. 
"I  have  such  a  lovely,  lovely  idea  !  The 
play  was  such  a  success  last  night — " 

"Yes?"  sighed  Mr.  Beck.  He  patted 
the  little  hand  he  held,  "What  is  our 
lovely,  lovely  idea  ?" 

"Why,"  she  trilled  happily,  "I'm  go- 
ing to  have  a  series  of  plays  and — do 
you  know  what? — Pasquale  will  have 
the  lead  in  all  of  them — " 

She  stared  at  Mr.  Beck  suddenly. 

"Why,  Victor!"  she  gasped,  "what's 
wrong?    You  look  ill!" 

"I  am  ill."  said  Mr.  Beck  hoarsely, 
"Very,  vcr\  ill." 

— Inez  M.  Porter 
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Recently  announced  plans  of  Raytheon  Manufacturing 
Co.  reveal  that  this  company  will  play  an  important  part 
in  the  post-war  development  of  marine  and  air  facilities 
in  Boston  and  throughout  New  England. 

The  Federal  Communications  Commission  has  granted 
Raytheon  permits  to  construct  five  experimental  micro- 
wave relay  stations  to  be  installed  at  Lexington  and  Web- 
ster, Mass.,  Bristol  and  Tolland,  Conn.,  and  New  York- 
City.  This  New  York  to  Boston  circuit  is  the  first  leg 
of  Raytheon's  proposed  nation-wide  microwave  communi- 
cations system,  which  will  follow  the  airline  route  via 
Cleveland,  Detroit  and  Chicago  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Raytheon  has  also  applied  for  construction  permits  to 
install  five  coastal  harbor  radiotelephone  stations  in  New 
England  in  Gloucester  and  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  and  East- 
port,  Rockland  and  Portland,  Maine. 

At  present  only  one  coastal  harbor  radiotelephone  sta- 
tion is  in  operation  in  New  England.  This  is  a  Boston 
station  operated  by  the  New  England  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph Co. 

To  support  its  application,  Raytheon  filed  with  the 
FCC  statements  from  89  important  potential  users,  testify- 
ing as  to  the  vital  need  for  the  proposed  service. 

One  of  the  most  important  users  of  the  proposed  radio- 
telephone service  would  be  the  fishing  industry.  New  Eng- 
land represents  \6.2r/c  of  the  total  yearly  volume  in  pounds 
of  the  United  States. 

Raytheon  proposes  to  introduce  for  the  first  time  in 
the  coastal  harbor  service  frequencies  in  the  newly  allo- 
cated 152-162  me  hand.  The  engineering  report  discloses 
that  an  average  satisfactory  service  range  of  some  45  miles 
is  estimated  for  the  160  mc  operation  at  each  of  the  five 
points. 

In  addition  to  the  160  mc  frequencies  Raytheon  re- 
quests the  assignment  of  2,  4,  6  and  8  mc  for  servicing 
vessels  in  the  area  beyond  the  range  of  the  160  mc  chan- 
nels. The  application  pointed  out  that  the  most  efficient 
Operation  would  be  obtained  by  the  assignment  of  exclusive 
2,  4,  6  and  8  mc  frequencies  for  the  five  stations  but.  in 
the  event  the  Commission  found  it  impossible  to  make 
such  assignments,  the  application  requested  shared  use  of 


38-M-O  STI  LUNGS  STREET 

Bostom,  Mass. 


2550.  4282.5.  6470  and  8585  kc  now  allocated  by  the  Com- 
mission to  Great  Lakes  Coastal  Harbor  stations. 

Raytheon  discloses  that  its  survey  indicates  that  fish- 
ing vessel  require  communications  service  at  distances  as 
great  as  800  miles  from  New  England. 

The  proposed  coastal  harbor  radiotelephone  rates  em- 
ploy a  basis  quite  different  from  those  offered  by  exist- 
ing coastal  harbor  stations.  A  rate  of  SI. 00  for  three  min- 
utes is  offered  when  the  160  mc  frequencies  are  employed, 
and  a  rate  of  $1.50  for  three  minutes  when  the  frequencies 
in  the  2-8  mc  band  are  employed  with  an  additional  per 
minute  charge  of  35c  and  50c,  respectively. 

In  its  application  Raytheon  specified  a  power  of  2,000 
watts  on  the  2-8  mc  operation  and  50  watts  on  the  160  mc 
operation.  Three  frequencies  are  requested  in  the  newly 
allocated  152-162  mc  band  with  one  channel  for  calling 
purposes  and  the  other  two  channels  for  traffic  operations. 
Two  traffic  frequencies  are  requested  in  order  to  meet 
peak  traffic  loads  and  to  avoid  interferences  between  sta- 
tions when  a  vessel  is  located  in  a  position  within  the  over- 
lapping service  area  of  two  stations. 

The  rates  proposed  by  Raytheon  are  for  the  radio  link 
of  the  circuit  only,  to  which  would  be  added  the  regular 
Bell  System  land-line  rates  for  communications  with  tele- 
phone subscribers  ashore. 

Raytheon  proposes  to  transmit  on  a  scheduled  basis 
free  of  charge,  United  States  Weather  and  Hydrographic 
reports.  Repetitions  of  these  reports  will  be  furnished  upon 
request  at  a  rate  of  50c  when  2-8  mc  frequencies  are  em- 
ployed and  35c  when  160  mc  facilities  are  employed.  A 
similar  differential  is  used  for  message  forwarding  and 
position  reporting  services. 

The  Raytheon  application  also  stated  that  it  would 
offer  service  to  land  mobile  units,  such  as  trucks  and  buses 
when  within  the  160  mc  service  area  range,  if  such  service 
was  requested. 

In  granting  permits  for  the  five  relay  stations  between 
New  York  and  Boston,  the  FCC  will  enable  Raytheon  to 
launch  a  significant  type  of  experimentation  looking  to- 
ward the  development  of  a  broad-band  microwave  radio 
relay  system. 
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One  of  the  most  pressing  post-war  problems  facing  Boston, 
and  in  fact  New  England,  is  the  reconstruction  and  modern- 
ization of  the  Boston  Port  facilities.  The  manner  in  which 
this  problem  is  handled  will  play  an  important  part  in  shaping 
the  future  of  the  entire  region. 

Boston  is  reported  to  be  the  only  large  port  in  the  world 
tliat  does  not  have  a  long-range  program.  The  other  im- 
portant ports  of  the  country — such  as  New  York,  Balti- 
more, Philadelphia,  Mobile,  and  New  Orleans — are  busy 
now  with  ambitious  plans  for  the  future  and  have  the  ener- 
getic support  of  their  respective  business  and  public  groups. 
Unless  Boston  faces  this  problem  now  in  a  realistic  manner 
and  adopts  an  aggressive  and  forward-looking  plan,  it  runs 
the  real  danger  of  drifting  into  stagnation  with  a  serious 
loss  to  the  New  England  business  community. 

Boston  is  now  in  a  similar  position  to  that  of  London  four 
decades  ago.  In  1902  The  Royal  Commission,  based  upon 
a  two-year  survey,  reported  that  the  long-time  supremacy  of 
the  Port  of  London  was  in  jeopardy.  Its  docks  and  other 
facilities  were  outmoded  and  sadly  neglected,  while  it  was 
operated  by  many  small  conflicting  interests  and  its  trade 
was  growing  steadily  less.  The  situation  was  met  by  the 
establishment  of  the  Port  of  London  Authority,  which  was 
given  full  powers  to  clear  up  and  coordinate  all  operations 
under  one  authority  and  to  modernize  the  port,  with  an 
appropriation  of  £20,000,000.  LTnder  this  new  set-up  the 
Port  of  London  moved  rapidly  forward  and  became  the 
world's  leading  shipping  center. 


Boston  likewise  must  meet  the  issue  courageously  by  the 
adoption  of  a  long-range  comprehensive  plan  that  will  em- 
brace all  the  diverse  interests  and  by  the  creation  of  a  modern 
port  under  the  administration  of  a  Port  Authority  with 
adequate  powers  to  administer  the  affairs  in  an  efficient 
and  business-like  manner.  The  program  for  the  develop- 
trent  of  Boston  must  provide  for  adequate  and  efficient 
modern  facilities.  Any  other  plan  would  merely  be  a  waste 
of  money  and  effort. 

A  golden  opportunity  now  presents  itself  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Port.  The  Federal  Government  has  invested 
$35,000,000  at  the  Army  Base  and  Castle  Island.  Considera- 
tion should  be  given  now  to  the  transfer  of  these  facilities 
for  commercial  use  as  soon  as  military  conditions  permit,  but 
since  it  is  probable  that  it  will  be  some  time  after  the  war 
before  the  Government  will  be  in  a  position  to  make  such 
arrangements,  serious  consideration  must  be  given  to  modern- 
izing the  rest  of  the  Port  as  soon  as  possible,  for  present 
facilities  are  grossly  inadequate  and  antiquated. 

When  the  war  is  over,  a  large  volume  of  trade  is  expected 
for  the  relief  and  rehabilitation  of  Europe  and  other  stricken 
regions.  A  domestic  boom  of  at  least  a  few  years  is  antici- 
pated, including  a  revival  of  coast-wise  and  intercostal 
trade  when  ships  for  this  purpose  are  available.  At  that 
time  the  Government  will  assign  ships  which  it  has  built 
and  used  for  war  purposes,  and  Boston  must  be  ready  to 
take  advantage  of  these  opportunities. 
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That  bright  tomorrow  is  on  the  way — with  new  developments  in 
science,  industry,  products,  communications — and  a  brilliant,  wholly 
new  era  in  transport. 

We  forecast  that  in  America's  great  Northeast  of  tomorrow  you'll 
witness  air  and  sea  navigation  surpassing  anything  hitherto  seen. 

We  believe  that  Boston  should  and  will  be  the  Northeast's  focal 
point  for  this  vast  new  air  and  sea  traffic — with  all  the  modern  facilities. 

We  believe  that,  in  a  Boston  still  growing  in  a  progressive  Northeast, 
you'll  see  giant  new  fleets  of  planes  and  ships  in  growing  numbers, 
loading,  unloading,  moving  still  more  swiftly  and  easily  and  efficiently 
into  and  through  the  port  of  Boston. 

Established  here  in  America's  Northeast,  Raytheon  looks  forward 
to  a  greater  port  of  Boston  in  the  coming  era  . . .  Raytheon  hopes,  also, 
to  help  make  this  forecast  a  thrilling  reality. 
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SUGGESTIONS 


An  Act 

To  Establish  A  Commonwealth  Port  Authority,  To  Define  Its  Powers, 
To  Provide  Revenue  Therefor  And  Repeal  Conflicting  Laws. 


IT  ENACTED  BY  THE  GENERAL  COURT  OF 
kSSACHUSETTS,  That  the  Governor  of  the  Common- 

Uh  of  Massachusetts  is  hereby  authorized  to  appoin 
rd  of  Commissioners  to  be  known  as  the  Co«one 
the  Commonwealth  Port  Authority,  said  Board -  cor. 
three  members,  who  shall  be  citizens  of  the  United  States 
e  ide  Tn  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  One 

aid  Commissioners  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  three 
„   one  for  four  years,  and  one  for  five  years.  At  the 

•at:;  of  their  term,  their  successors 

the  Governor  for  a  term  of  five  years  each.  The  Govern^ 

th  the  consent  of  Council,  shall  fill  the  unexpired  term 

an    member,  should  any  vacancy  occur  through  death 
■agnation  or  other  cause.  The  Chairman  shall  be  one  of 
^Commissioners,  elected  annually  by  ^eC- 
oners  The  Board  shall  convene  upon  call  of  the  Chair 
»„.  and  a  majority  of  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
or    he  transaction  of  business.  The  Commissioners  shall 
a  h  give  an  official  bond  in  the  amount  of I  thirty  thousand 
lollars  ($30,000),  which,  if  satisfactory,  shall  be  approved 
n-  the  Governor  and  the  State  Treasurer. 
'The  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Authority  shall  be 
cnown  as  the  Director  of  the  Port  Authority,  hereinafter 
eferred  to  as  the  "Director."  and  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Commissioners  and  may  be  removed  for  cause.  His 
alary  shall  be  determined  by  the  Board.  He  sha 1  have  no 
financial  interest  in  any  harbor  facilities  and  shall  be  a 
mpn  of  good  character  and  of  business  experience.    1  he 
Director  shall  appoint  such  employees  as  conditions  may  de- 
mand. He  may  appoint  such  employees,  attorneys  and  ex- 
perts including  architects  and  engineers  and  other  persons 
as  may  be  required  for  the  study  and  development  of  port 

^Bonltof  Employees.  All  employees  handling  money  or 
vested  with  discretionary  powers  shall  give  bond  in  an  amount 
fixed  bv  the  Comptroller  in  accordance  with  law,  with  cor- 
porate  'security  for  honest  and  faithful  performance  of  the 
duties  devolving  upon  them,  such  bond  to  be  payable  to  the 
Commonwealth  and  approved  by  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  Commonwealth. 

POWERS  AND  DUTIES 
1  Powers  of  Commissioners.  The  Authority  may  engage  in 
the  work  of  internal  improvement,  of  promoting,  develop- 
ing, constructing,  maintaining,  operating  and  leasing  facilities 
in  the  Port  of  Boston.  It  shall  have  the  power  to  acquire, 
purchase,  install,  lease,  construct,  own,  hold,  maintain,  equip, 
use,  control  and  operate  wharves,  piers,  docks,  quays,  grain 
elevators,  warehouses  and  other  water  and  rail  terminals  and 
other  structures  and  facilities  needed  in  the  aid  of  commerce, 


including  dredging  and  approaches  thereto.  It  further  shall 
including        &  Federal  Government  any 

have  the  power  to  acquire  from  the  reaerai  o 
facilities  and  subsequent  thereto  it  ,s  empowered  to  operate, 
maintain  and  lease  these  same  facilities. 

It  shall  promote  the  maritime  and  commercial interest* 
of  the  harbor  bv  advertising  its  advantages  and  facilities  and 
by  the  solicitation  of  business,  and  may  take  whatever  steps 
ire  necessarv  toward  that  end. 

The  Authority  shall  have  the  power  to  invest.gate  an, 
and  all  matter,  relating  to  the  Port  of  Boston,  and  may 
„i  ia  e  or  participate  in  any  rate  proceedings  or  any  heanngs 
or  Investigations  concerning  the  Port  of  Boston  before  an, 

other  bodv  or  official.  ,,.  . 

I„  addition  to  other  duties,  the  Authority  shall  establ.h 
a  Bureau  of  Traffic  and  Development  and  may  incur  such 
xpense  covering  solicitation  of  business    advertising  and 
publicizing  the  Port  of  Boston  as  it  may  deem  pessary 

The  Authority  shall  initiate  and  further  plan  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Port  and  keep  itself  informed  as  to  the 
present  and  future  requirements  and  needs  of  the  Port. 

The  Authority  shall  have  the  right  to  adopt  and  promul- 
gate proper  rules  and  regulations  with  respect  to  the  con- 
struction extension  and  alteration  of  terminal  facilities  within 
the  Port  And  no  construction,  alteration,  extension,  improve- 
m  nt  o  removal  of  any  wharves,  piers,  bulkheads  or  piling 
Tall  be  made  within  the  Port  area  before  obtaining  the 
consent  of  the  Port  Authority,  except  such  operation, 
governing  new  property. 

The  Port  Authority  shall  have  the  right  to  make  and  to 
enforce  property  rules  and  regulations,  requiring  the  owners 
of  water  terminal  properties  within  the  Port  to  keep  the  same 
in  proper  condition  of  repair  and  to  maintain  them  w 
special  reference  to  the  reduction  of  fire  hazards,  and  it  shall 
have  the  right  to  inspect,  through  the  Port  Commissioner, 
or  through  its  lawfully  constituted  officers  or  agents,  such 
terminal  properties,  at  reasonable  times. 

With  the  exception  of  jurisdiction  outside  of  Army  En- 
gineers, the  Port  Authority  shall  have  the  right  .to  remove, 
or  cause  to  be  removed  any  obstructions  to  navigation  within 
the  Port.  Where  the  person,  firm,  or  corporation,  responsible 
for  such  obstruction,  is  known,  notice  shall  be  given,  requiring 
the  immediate  removal  of  such  obstruction.  If  such  obstruc- 
tion is  not  removed  after  such  notice  is  given,  it  may  be 
removed  bv  the  Port  Authority,  which  shall  thereupon  have 
the  right  to  collect  from  the  party  responsible  for  such  ob- 
struction the  costs  of  the  removel  thereof,  upon  proof  ot 

liability  therefor. 

Reasonable  rules  and  regulations,  designed  to  prevent  an5 
unnecessary  pollution  of  the  waters  within  the  Port  by  the 
dumping  of  refuse  therein  or  by  any  other  means,  may  be 
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made,  and  the  Port  Authority  shall  have  the  right  to 
enforce  the  same  by  the  imposition  of  proper  penalties 
therefor. 

The  Port  Authority  shall  have  the  right  to  adopt  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  proper 
administration  of  its  duties. 

In  order  to  comply  with  the  laws,  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  Federal  Government  governing  the  establishment  of 
foreign  trade  zones,  under  an  act  of  Congress  entitled,  'An 
Act  to  provide  for  the  establishment,  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  foreign  trade  zones  in  ports  of  entry  of  the  United 
States,  to  expedite  and  encourage  foreign  commerce,  and  for 
other  purposes,  approved  July  18,  1934,"  or  any  amendments 
thereto,  the  department  is  authorized  to  establish  at  Boston 
Harbor  and  seaports  within  this  State  a  foreign  trade  zone 
and  to  establish  rules  and  regulations  for  controlling  and 
conducting  said  zone. 

The  Board  shall  prescribe  rules  to  govern  its  meetings, 
shall  keep  suitable  offices  convenient  to  the  business  center 
of  the  City  of  Boston ;  employ  the  necessary  clerical  force ; 
employ  such  legal  services  or  engage  counsel  as  thev  deem 
necessary.  The  clerk  hire,  office  rent,  equipment,  stationery, 
counsel  fees  and  other  expenses  shall  be  paid  for  out  of  the 
funds  collected  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

2.  '  Report  to  Legislature.  The  Commissioners  of  the  Port 
Authority  shall  report  annually  in  December  or  oftener  if  the 
Commissioners  deem  it  necessary,  to  the  Governor  and  the 
General  Court. 

3.  Title  to  Property.  The  title  to  all  property  acquired 
under  authority  of  this  chapter  shall  be  vested  in  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts,  but  the  Authority  with  the 
consent  of  the  Governor  and  Council,  may  dispose  of, 
sell  or  lease  to  others  at  reasonable  prices  and  for  reason- 
able compensation  any  of  said  property,  equipment  and 
facilities  provided  that  the  proceeds  from  all  such  sales  and 
leases  shall  remain  as  a  part  of  the  Port  fund,  first,  in  payment 
of  the  interest  due  on  any  bonded  indebtedness  provided  for 
hereunder,  and  then  to  the  further  improvement  and  de- 
velopment hereinafter  authorized. 

4.  Exchange  of  Property  of  the  Authority.  The  Authority, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Governor,  is  authorized  to  exchange 
any  property  or  properties  acquired. 

5.  Right  of  Purchase  of  Eminent  Domain.  For  the  acquir- 
ing of  rights  of  way  and  property  necessary  for  the  construc- 
tion of  terminal  railroads  and  structures,  including  railroad 
crossings,  wharves,  piers,  dock  quays,  grain  elevators,  ware- 
houses and  other  riparian  and  littoral  terminals  and  struc- 
tures or  land  approaches  thereto  needful  for  the  convenient 
use  of  same,  the  Authority  representing  the  Commonwealth, 
shall  have  the  right  and  pow  er  to  acquire  the  same  by  purchase, 
by  negotiation,  or  by  condemnation,  and  should  it  elect  to  ex- 
ercise the  right  of  eminent  domain,  it  may  proceed  in  the  man 
ner  provided  by  the  General  Laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  for  procedure  by  any  county,  municipality  in- 
corporation organized  under  the  laws  of  this  State,  or  in 
any  other  manner  provided  bv  Law. 

6.  Zoning.  The  Commonwealth  Port  Authority  shall  be 
empowered  to  zone  the  waterfront  of  the  Port  of  Boston  and 
no  construction  shall  be  entered  into  within  the  confines  of 
the  zoned  areas  unless  approved  by  the  Authority. 


7.  The  Commonwealth  Port  Authority  shall  have  the  power] 
to  formulate  rules,  regulations,  etc.,  and  is  charged  with  thej 
carrying  out  of  same  and  empowered  to  assess  fines  for  viola- 
tions of  same. 

8.  Operation  of  Improvement ;  How  Conducted.  The  im- 
provements and  facilities  hereby  authorized  shall  be  conducted 
in  the  name  of  the  Commonwealth  Port  Authority.  In  such 
operation,  the  Authority  may  contract  such  indebtedness  as 
is  necessarily  incident  to  the  prosecution  of  the  work  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  of  this  chapter.  The  Authority  may 
adopt  rules  not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  chapter 
for  the  purpose  of  regulating,  controlling  and  conducting 
the  said  operation. 

9.  Financing.  In  order  to  provide  funds  for  the  purchase 
of  property  and  for  construction  thereon  of  suitable  piers, 
warehouses  or  any  structure  deemed  necessary  for  the  im- 
mediate post-war  development  of  commerce  and  for  mainte- 
nance of  same,  the  State  Legislature  shall  appropriate  the  sum 
of  fifteen  million  dollars  ($15,000,000).  (All  income  reve- 
nue and  sums  of  money  previously  appropriated  for  the  Port 
of  Boston  shall  be  transferred  to  the  account  of  the  Common- 
wealth Port  Authority.) 

From  the  aforesaid  $15,000,000  appropriation,  $500,000 
shall  be  designated  as  working  capital  and  shall  be  used 
for  current  operations  and  not  for  capital  purposes. 

The  State  Treasurer,  upon  request  of  the  Commonwealth 
Port  Authority,  shall  issue  and  sell  at  public  or  private 
sale  Bonds  of  the  Commonwealth  with  interest  coupons  at- 
tached as  he  may  deem  best  to  an  amount  to  be  specified  by 
the  Authority  from  time  to  time.  All  bonds  issued  by  the 
Commonwealth  as  aforesaid  shall  be  on  the  serial  payment 
plan  for  such  maximum  term  of  years  not  exceeding  20 
years,  as  the  Governor  may  recommend  to  the  General 
Court,  the  maturities  thereof  to  be  so  arranged  that  the 
amount  payable  each  year  other  than  the  final  year  shall 
be  as  nearly  equal  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  State  Treasurer 
it  is  practicable  to  make  them.  Said  bonds  shall  bear  interest 
semi-annually  at  such  rate  as  the  State  Treasurer  shall  fix, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Governor,  but  not  to  exceed  what 
the  Commonwealth  pays  for  long-term  borrowing. 

10.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  Port  of  Boston  is  here- 
by defined  to  be  all  of  the  tidewater  lying  westerly  of  a  line 
drawn  between  Point  Allerton  on  the  south  and  the  southerly 
end  of  Point  Shirley  on  the  north  and  all  parcels  of  land 
ad:a:ent  thereto  and  property  thereon. 

!  !.  Al'  laws,  or  parts  of  laws,  in  conflict  with  this  Act,  are 
hereby  repealed. 

If  any  section  or  provision  of  this  Act  shall  be  held 
to  be  unconstitutional,  the  other  sections  or  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 
12.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

SUMMARY 

Statement  of  Problem.  The  Boston  Port  is  in  a  tight  spot 
and  unless  the  Commonwealth  Port  Authority  is  established 
and  undertakes  the  needed  construction  program,  the  fa- 
cilities of  this  Port  will  be  grossly  inadequate  when  the  green 
light  for  commercial  shipping  is  given,  with  consequent 
serious  loss  to  the  business  community.  The  facts  are  that 
there  are  only  8  berths  that  would  be  commercially  available 
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fsince  16  berths  are  under  the  control  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  indefinite  war  purposes,  and  4  berths  at  Common- 
wealth Pier  are  temporarily  leased  to  the  Navy.  In  other 
[words,  we  have  less  than  one  half  as  many  berths  as  before 
Ith-  war,  and  some  of  these  are  inadequate  to  handle  modern 
ships  whose  capacity  exceeds  by  one  third  the  pre-war  models 
The  Port  is,  therefore,  sadly  unprepared  to  take  care  of 
(even  the  comparatively  low  volume  of  business  of  the  pre- 
war period.  Should  the  expectations  of  Government  officials 
of  a  foreign  trade  two  or  three  times  that  of  the  pre-war 
period  materialize,  then  Boston,  if  immediate  steps  are  not 
taken,  will   have  lost   an  opportunity  that  may  seriously 
handicap  this  region  for  decades  to  come. 

Suggested  Program.  It  is  proposed  that  the  affairs  of  the 
Port  Authority  be  reorganized  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Commonwealth,  and  that  the  new  Authority  be  granted 
broad  and  strong  powers  for  effective  action,  headed  by  a 
highly  competent  director. 

The  immediate  program  proposes  that  the  new  Authority 
acquire  the  property  and  construct  new  piers  at: 

1.  Boston  &  Maine  Mystic  Docks  at  Charlestown 

2.  Boston  &  Maine  Hoosac  Docks  at  Charlestown 

3.  New  Haven  Docks  at  South  Boston 
Appropriations  of  $4,700,000  have  already  been  made  for 

the  acquiring  of  Piers  46-50  Boston  &  Maine  Mystic  Termi- 
nals, Charlestown,  and  the  erection  on  the  site  of  Pier  46  of 
one  pier  with  two  to  three  berths.  In  order  to  provide  for  the 
other  aforementioned  facilities  it  is  proposed  that  the  State 
Legislature  appropriate  $15,000,000.  Of  this  amount,  it  is 
suggested  that  $500,000  be  earmarked  as  working  capital. 

WAR  SITUATION 

Contrary  to  the  general  impression,  certain  steamship  services 
were  not  discontinued  in  1940  and  1941  due  to  any  circum- 
stance—unfavorable or  otherwise— in  the  Port  of  Boston. 
The  facts  are  that  owing  to  the  endeavor  of  the  Maritime 
Commission,  and  subsequently  the  War  Shipping  Administra- 
tion, to  meet  the  need  for  additional  tonnage  on  long  over- 
seas routes,  resulting  from  national  defense  requirements, 
vessels  were  withdrawn  from  the  domestic  trades.  There 
was,  therefore  a  continued  depletion  until  by  June,  1942, 
the  coastwise  and  intercoastal  fleets  had  been  reduced  to  a  rel- 
atively small  number  of  tankers  carrying  petroleum  products 
to  the  North  Atlantic  Coast,  and  cargo  vessels  fulfilling  the 
essential  services  of  carrying  coal  from  the  Hampton  Roads 
area  to  Atlantic  ports  to  the  North.  An  emergency  require- 
ment had  to  be  met  and  services  to  all  ports  were  cancelled 
at  about  the  same  time. 

Prior  to  and  immediately  following  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  there  was  a  continued  decline  in  the  number  of  com- 
mercial ships  handled  at  this  Port.  This  situation  was  not 
peculiar  to  the  Port  of  Boston,  but  prevailed  at  all  ports  as 
a  result  of  the  Government's  requisitioning  ships  in  com- 
mercial service.  During  1942,  therefore,  with  the  exception 
of  a  spurt  of  business  in  August  and  September,  activity  at 
the  Port  was  at  a  minimum.  Surplus  longshoremen  went  into 
other  defense  industries,  and  it  was  naturally  an  effort  to 
hold  at  the  waterfront  a  sizable  number  of  men.  The  Boston 


Port  Authority  stressed  the  situation  in  such  quarters  as  the 
War  and  Navy  Departments,  the  War  Shipping  Adminis- 
tration, the  Lend-Lease  Administration,  and  the  British 
Ministry  of  Shipping. 

FAVORABLE  AND   UNFAVORABLE  FEATURES 
OF  THE  PORT 

The  Boston  Port  has  many  natural  and  man-made  ad- 
vantages. Little  has  been  said  about  the  important  part  that 
Boston  has  played  as  a  port  of  embarkation  and  for  Lend- 
Lease  shipments  in  the  war  effort.  It  has  been  considered 
best  to  ship  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  from  eighteen 
states  through  this  Port  rather  than  any  other,  and  this 
is  worth  remembering  in  soliciting  post-war  export  business  in 
the  interior  sections. 

The  Port  of  Boston  is  right  on  the  ocean,  so  that 
it  is  not  necessary  to  move  ships  a  100  miles  or  more  up  a 
river,  as  is  the  case  in  Baltimore  and  in  Philadelphia.  It 
has  a  deep  channel  adequate  for  the  largest  ships  from  the 
harbor  entrance  to  President  Roads,  and  now  up  to  the  upper 
harbor.  Its  labor  is  skilled  and  familiar  with  handling  many 
types  of  cargo.  Wartime  conditions  have  brought  about 
much  improved  labor-management  relations,  and  labor  ef- 
ficiency has  increased.  For  example,  the  time  for  ship  turn 
around  has  been  cut  50'  v  ,  and  is  now  able  to  match 
Philadelphia's  record.  Boston  is  nearer  both  northern 
European  and  South  American  shipping  centers  than  are  any 
of  the  other  important  United  States  ports. 

Of  the  harbor's  best  facilities,  berths  for  25  ships  can  be 
provided  at  Commonwealth  Pier,  the  Army  Base,  Castle 
Island,  and  Boston  &  Albany  at  East  Boston.  These  berths 
have  excellent  facilities,  including  adequate  shipside  track- 
age, large  cranes,  and  lighterage  service.  Without  interfering 
with  domestic  trade  or  passenger  traffic,  4,115  freight  cars 
can  be  at  the  Port  for  foreign  trade  loadings  at  one  time. 
A  belt  line  is  not  considered  necessary,  at  least  for  the  present, 
as  the  railroads  have  reciprocal  switching  arrangements. 
Although  lighterage  is  not  essential  to  the  Boston  Port,  it  is 
an  advantage  in  that  ships  can  be  loaded  from  both  sides. 
The  Government  has  brought  in  facilities  for  the  system, 
and  the  Boston  Port  must  be  ready  to  arrange  for  their 
transfer  for  commercial  use.  These  piers  would  need  some 
adjustments  for  commercial  use,  but  fundamentally  they  are 
the  only  ones  considered  capable  of  conveniently  handling 
the  size  ship  that  will  be  used  in  port-war  foreign  trade. 
These  ships  will  have  a  capacity  greater  by  one  third  than 
those  of  the  pre-war  period. 

Finally,  Boston  has  a  great  advantage  in  the  nearness  of 
the  airport  to  the  Port  itself.  This  should  put  the  City  in 
an  excellent  position  for  picking  up  air-borne  passengers 
and  freight  from  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Most  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  Boston  Port  result  from 
inefficient  facilities,  expensive  handling,  and  no  central  au- 
thority. Added  to  this  are  the  natural  handicaps  of  no 
trunk  lines  whose  primary  interest  is  the  Port  of  Boston, 
and  no  heavy  ore  such  as  coal  and  other  exports. 

It  is  felt  that  the  disadvantages  can  be  overcome  if  we 
capitalize  on  our  opportunities  by  modernizing  the  Port  and 
backing  it  up  with  enthusiasm  and  aggressive  support. 
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COMMERCE  OF  THE  PORT  OF  BOSTON- 
GENERAL  CARGO 

The  Port  Authority  is  primarily  concerned  with  the  han- 
dling of  the  general  cargo  business  and  passenger  service. 
The  bulk  of  cargo — such  as  coal,  petroleum,  sugar,  and 
the  like — is  handled  by  private  interests  through  their  own 
facilities.  The  total  tonnage  of  general  cargo  from  1920-40 
ranged  from  2.6  million  to  4.6  million,  with  an  average  for 
the  period  of  3.7  million  tons. 

Before  the  war,  Boston's  exports  were  at  the  lowest  level 
since  the  Civil  War  and  were  scarcely  one  quarter  as  large 
as  in  the  first  decade  of  this  century.  On  the  other  hand,  im- 
ports through  Boston  have  been  well  maintained,  comparing 
favorably  with  past  years.  Roughly  speaking  imports  through 
this  Port  before  the  war  were  six  times  as  great  as  our 
exports.  We  had  almost  become  a  strictly  one-way  Port. 
In  1900  Boston  was  second  only  to  New  York  in  total 
foreign  trade  volume. 

In  1940  approximately  one  third  of  all  exports  from  Boston 
consisted  of  machinery  and  vehicles;  nearly  one  quarter  was 
composed  of  other  metals  and  manufactures;  textile  fibers  and 
manufactures  constituted  about  10%  of  the  total,  as  did 
wood  and  paper.  Exports  of  foodstuffs  through  this  Port  were 
negligible. 

Undoubtedly  shipments  of  food,  clothing,  building  ma- 
terials, and  capital  goods  from  this  country  to  the  devastated 
areas  of  the  world  will  be  large.  Boston  must  share  in 
the  shipping  of  these  goods,  or  the  opportunity  to  increase 
the  volume  of  the  Port  may  be  irretrievably  lost. 

Based  upon  a  survey  made  by  the  Port  Authority  in  the 
I930's,  it  was  found  that  of  the  New  England  firms  can- 
vassed, that  were  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  65%  of  the  ex- 
ports by  value  went  through  New  York  and  only  139? 
through  Boston.  This  is  a  situation  that  should  be  largely 
corrected  by  more  adequate  facilities  and  services,  and  by 
more  aggressive  solicitation  of  business. 

Domestic  trade  is  the  most  important  part  of  our  shipping 
business  and  constituted  about  80%  of  total  tonnage  prior 
to  the  war.  In  1940  the  domestic  business  at  the  Port  was 
the  highest  on  record. 

The  movement  of  general  cargo  is  the  chief  concern  of 
the  Port  Authority,  as  coal,  petroleum,  and  sugar  are  handled 
by  private  facilities.  This  traffic  ranged  from  2.6  million  to 
4.6  million  tons  for  the  period  1920-40.  In  1937,  39  estab- 
lished lines  operated  in  foreign  trade  and  15  in  domestic- 
trade.  The  chief  commodities  moved  were  pulp  from  Scandi- 
navian countries;  bananas  from  Central  America;  vegetable 
oils  from  the  Philippines,  Nigeria,  West  Africa,  the  Nether- 
lands East  Indies,  and  other  parts  of  the  world;  rubber 
and  latex  from  the  Straits  Settlements,  Federated  Malay 
States,  Netherlands  East  Indies,  and  Ceylon;  textile  ma- 
terials, such  as  wool  from  Uruguay,  Argentina,  Australia, 
and  New  Zealand  and  cotton  from  India  and  Egypt;  jute 
from  India;  hemp  and  choir  from  the  Philippines;  coffee 
from  Brazil  and  Nigeria;  hides  and  skins,  principally  from 
Argentina  and  India;  china  clay  from  England;  iron  and 
steel  manufactures  from  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  and 
Germany.  Although  exports  from  Boston  were  destined  for 
44  countries,  the  United  Kingdom,  Italy,  and  Japan  were 


the  three  leading  countries  of  the  11  highest  that  took! 
more  than  90%  of  the  total. 

In  Boston's  intercoastal  trade,  the  principal  ports  of  loading) 
in  the  order  of  their  importance  were  San  Francisco,  which i 
shipped  about  one  fourth  of  the  East  Coast  movement,  Los 
Angeles,  and  Portland,  Oregon.  The  traffic  consisted  ofL 
lumber  and  logs,  canned  and  dried  fruits,  wool,  grain  and  I 
flour.  Of  the  west-bound  cargo,  more  than  75%  was  received  I 
by  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles.  In  the  coastwise  trade,  | 
there  was  daily  service  to  New  York,  semi-weekly  to  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore,  Norfolk,  Savannah  and  Charleston,  and  I 
four  or  five  sailings  weekly  to  Gulf  ports.  While  all  types 
of  manufactured  articles  were  handled  outbound,  the  north-  j 
bound  movement  consisted  of  wool,  cotton,  foodstuffs,  animal 
food,  pulp  paper  and  sundry  items. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  services  will  be 
maintained  or  increased  in  the  post-war  period,  especially  if 
commodities  are  secured  that  originate  in  or  are  destined  for 
points  beyond  100  miles  of  Boston. 

POST-WAR  PROSPECTS 
Two  obvious  post-war  phases  are  involved  in  the  anticipated 
amount  of  business  for  the  Port ;  one,  the  period  from  war  to 
peace ;  and,  two,  the  era  of  resumption  of  normal  world  trade 
conditions.  In  the  transition  the  United  States  will  be 
called  upon  to  play  a  leading  part  in  the  rehabilitation  of 
much  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  This  will  mean  more  ships 
than  our  Merchant  Marine  has  ever  acquired  in  peacetime. 
It  will  also  mean  the  greatest  movement  of  goods  in  foreign 
trade  in  our  history.  This  is  conceded  by  all  experts.  In  the 
normal  era  following  the  transition,  it  is  estimated  that 
this  nation  will  require  and  own  a  fleet  of  7,500,000  dead- 
weight tons  in  foreign  shipping,  as  compared  with  less  than 
4,000,000  tons  in  a  normal  peacetime  year.  In  addition  to 
the  above,  3,500,000  deadweight  tons  will  be  used  in  coastal 
and  intercoastal  trades. 

There  will  be  a  terrific  scramble  upon  the  part  of  pro- 
gressive ports  for  a  share  in  this  tremendously  increased  mari- 
time trade.  If  Boston  is  to  share,  it  must  be  ready  and  must 
make  the  Port  attractive  to  ships  and  cargo. 

This  Port,  because  of  its  location  and  depth  of  water  should 
have  every  right  to  expect  to  share  in  the  vast  movement 
of  goods  to  Europe,  South  America,  and  Asia;  and  should, 
as  m  the  past,  have  steamship  service  throughout  the  world. 

STATUS  OF  SHIPPING  FACILITIES 
As  has  been  previously  pointed  out,  shipping  facilities  at 
the  Port  are  grossly  inadequate.  This  can  clearly  be  shown  by 
an  analysis  of  the  minimum  facilities  required  to  provide 
for  the  amount  of  pre-war  general  cargo  business  to  be 
handled  at  the  Port. 

Formula  for  Berths — Foreign  Trade — Based  on  move- 
ment of  1,500,000  tons  annually 

Average  tonnage  cargo  tons  per  vessel  5,000  tons 

Number  of  ships  required  to  handle 

1.500,000  tons  300 
Rate  of  cargo  handled  per  day  1,000  tons 

Number  of  working  days  vessel  at  pier  5  days 

Additional  days  pier  space  required  for 

distribution  of  cargo  4  davs 
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Additional  days  required  pier  space 

account  of  holidays,  Sundays  and  weather         1  day 
Total  Days  Use  Pier  per  Ship  10  days 

Since  300  ships  are  required  to  move  1,500,000  tons  of 
cargo,  and  each  ship  requires  10  days  for  handling  and  dis- 
tributing cargo  at  the  pier,  in  one  year  3,000  berth  days  are 
necessary.  Dividing  the  number  of  days  in  the  year  into  the 
number  of  berth  days  (365  into  3,000)  shows  that  a  mini- 
mum of  8  berths  are  needed  at  one  time  to  handle  the  foreign 
trade  at  the  Port.  This  is  computed  without  regard  to  delayed 
ships  and  the  other  contingencies  usually  encountered.  Under 
this  formula  everything  would  have  to  tick  like  clockwork, 
but  this  is  not  possible  in  the  movement  of  cargo.  At  least 
two  more  berths  would  be  necessary  in  order  to  take  care 
of  peak  and  seasonal  movements  and  contingencies.  There- 
fore, basing  the  foreign  trade  on  pre-war  data,  at  least  10 
berths  are  needed  for  this  type  of  trade. 

Formula  for  Berths  —  Domestic  and  Specialized 
Foreign  Trade  (Based  on  movement  of  approximately 
2,000,000  tons,  14  Steamship  Lines  Operating) 

It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  in  the  post-war  period 
the  same  number  of  lines  will  operate  in  these  services  as  pre- 
vailed in  pre-war.  The  computation  of  the  number  of  berths 
necessary  must  be  based  upon  the  number  of  lines  operating 
as  well  as  upon  the  tonnage  moved  because  of  the  frequency 
of  the  arrival  and  departure  of  ships  in  the  respective  trades. 
The  lines  operating  in  the  pre-war  period  and  berths  required 
are  as  follows : 


Steamship  Lines 

Intercoastal 

American  Hawaiian  Line 
Luckenbach  Line) 
Isthmian  Line  ) 
Pacific  Coast  Direct  ) 
Shepard  Steamship  Co.) 
American  President  Lines 

Specialized  Foreign 
LTnited  Fruit 

Total 

Coastwise 

Moore  &  McCormack 
Lykes  Line 
Waterman  Line 
Morgan  Line 
Ocean  Steamship  Co. 
Clyde  Line 
Merchants  &  Miners 
Eastern  Steamship 

Total 


Berths  Required 

2 
1 

2 
1 


1 
1 

2 
1 
1 
1 

2 
2 

11 


Recapitulation.  For  the  movement  of  general  cargo  alone, 
based  upon  pre-war  figures,  the  Port  will  require : 

In  Foreign  Trade  10  berths 

In  Intercoastal  and  Specialized 

Foreign  Trade  8  berths 


In  Coastwise  Trade  1  1  berths 

Total  General  Cargo 

Requirements  29  berths 

Existing  capacity  of  the  Port  is  as  follows: 

1.  Berths  open  for  commercial  use  suitable  for  Liberty 

ships  and  larger : 

Mystic  Terminal  4 
Boston  &  Albany  piers  5 

Total  9 

2.  Berths  operated  by  the  Government: 

Army  Br.se  9 
Castle  Island  7 
Commonwealth  Pier  No.  5  4 

Total  20 

Total  number  of  usable  berths  for 
Liberty  ships  or  larger  in  Boston 
Harbor  29 

With  the  return  of  all  Federal  Facilities  to  commercial  opera- 
tion, and  assuming  that  all  are  suitable  for  commercial  opera- 
tion, there  would  be  29  berths  available  to  provide  for  the 
demand  for  29.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  of  the  29  berths 
operated  by  the  Government,  3  ( 1  at  the  Army  Base  and  2 
at  Castle  Island)  are  open  berths  and  are  not  suitable  for 
handling  general  cargo.  Furthermore,  it  is  questionable 
whether  all  of  the  Government  operated  piers  will  be  re- 
turned to  private  operation  within  a  reasonable  time  after 
the  war.  The  most  we  can  hope  for  is  the  return  of  the 
Army  Base  and  Commonwealth  Pier  within  a  reasonable 
period.  When  this  is  done,  there  will  be  available  for  com- 
mercial operation  the  following  berths: 

Army  Base  (excluding  1  open  berth)  8 
Commonwealth  Pier  No.  5  4 
Mystic  Terminal  (including  new  pier 

authorized ) 
Boston  &  Albany  piers 


Total 


4 

5 

21 


For  the  immediate  post-war  general  cargo  needs  in  this 
Port,  there  is  a  shortage  of  at  least  8  berths,  and  until  such 
time  as  the  Government  releases  Commonwealth  Pier  and 
the  Army  Base,  there  will  be  a  shortage  of  20  berths. 

Shipside  Trackage 

The  Port  of  Boston  is  served  by  three  railroads.  Shipside 
trackage  facilities  are  considered  excellent  except  in  the  At- 
lantic Avenue  section.  It  is  felt  that  freight  movements  can 
be  we  1  handled  without  the  addition  of  a  belt  line.  Without 
interfering  with  domestic  trade  or  passenger  traffic,  4,115 
freight  cars  can  be  at  the  Port  at  one  time. 

Lighterage 

Strictly  speaking,  the  Port  of  Boston  does  not  require  a 
lighterage  system.  However,  the  steamship  companies  prefer 
it  since  it  allows  ships  to  be  loaded,  or  unloaded  from  both 
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FACILITIES  AT  THE  PORT  OF  BOSTON 


Berthing  Space 


X umber  of  Ships  Berthed  at 


Name  Esf  Pier 
East  Boston 


Mystic 


Hoos 


South  Boston 
New  Haven 


Army  Base 
Castle  Island 


Totals 


Depth  of 

in  Linear  Feet 

One  Time 

at  Pier 

Jo. 

Water  (feet) 

Use 

Pre-War 

1944 

Pre-War 

1944 

± 

1 

F* 

1  sso 

±\o  cnange 

£ 

2 

F* 

1384 

No  change 

z 

2. 

2 

35 

F* 

1270 

No  change 

2 

1 

50 

35 

D* 

i 
i 

A 

u 

4Q 

360) 

No  change 

i 
i 

1 
1 

48 

35 

F* 

550 

No  change 

1 

1 

47 

35 

D* 

640 

No  change 

1 

1 

46 

35 

F* 

AAA 

900 

XT  1_ 

No  change 

2 

1 

44 

35 

p* 

630 

0 — Demolished 

1 

0 

43 

35 

F*D 

500 

0 — Demolished 

0 

42 

35 

D* 

470 

0 — Demolished 

0 

41 

35 

F*D 

500 

0 — Demolished 

0 

40 

35 

F*D 

310 

0 — Demolished 

0 

1 

30 

F* 

990 

0 — Not  adequate 

1 

0 

2 

30 

D* 

1870 

0 — Not  adequate 

2 

0 

4 

40 

p* 

2290 

0 — Not  adequate 

2 

0 

NO.  5 

40 

F*D 

2800 

No  change 

4 

4 

30-35 

F*D 

5476 

No  change 

9 

9 

30-35 

Not  constructed 

4000 

Not  constructed 

7 

22,915 

19.335 

35 

29 

Based  on  the  above  tabulation,  the  number  of  linear  feet  available  at  adequate  piers  in  1944  is  3.560  less  than  in  prewar,  w  hile 
there  are  6  fewer  berths  available.  But  of  the  29  berths.  20  are  now  under  the  control  or  lease  of  the  Federal  Government. 
This  leaves  only  9  berths  available  for  commercial  purposes. 

Note:  Under  Usi£  F*  denotes  foreign  commerce;  D*.  domestic  commerce ;  and  F*D,  foreign  and  domestic  commerce. 
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sides  at  the  same  time.  The  Federal  Government  has  bought 
lighterage  equipment  for  the  piers  it  uses  and  it  would  be 
wise  for  the  Port  to  arrange  for  their  lease  when  the  Govern- 
ment withdraws. 

Cranes  and  Floating  Equipment 

The  Port  is  now  well  equipped  with  equipment  of  this 
type,  but  practically  all  of  which  is  the  property  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  arrangements  should  be  made  for  its  acquisition 
when  conditions  so  permit.  The  speed  and  efficiency  of  the 
Port,  as  well  as  of  any  business,  depends  on  the  amount 
of  up-to-date  equipment  in  force. 

Storage 

There  are  excellent  storage  facilities  along  the  waterfront, 
but  the  need  for  increased  facilities  of  this  nature  must  be 
kept  in  mind  in  considering  the  modernization  of  piers. 

Belt  Line 

For  the  time  being  it  would  appear  that  no  belt  line  is 
necessary  in  view  of  the  reciprocal  switching  arrangements 
that  now  prevail  among  the  railroads  using  the  Port. 

COMMERCIAL  DEVELOPMENT 

In  attempting  to  regain  for  Boston  the  leading  position  it 
once  held  among  United  States  seaports,  considerable  effort 
should  be  devoted  to  getting  business  from  the  great  food 
producing  and  manufacturing  centers  west  of  New  England 
as  well  as  from  the  Pacific  Coast.  Boston  is  in  a  competitive 
position  to  capture  a  substantial  amount  of  business  from 
and  to  these  areas  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  rates  to  the 
Port  of  Boston  are  either  the  same  as  or  lower  than  those  to 
New  York.  All  types  of  business  could  be  solicited,  in- 
cluding automobiles,  meats,  steel,  and  the  like. 

New  England's  foreign  trade  as  reported  has  been  rather 
insignificant.  But  this  is  not  the  complete  picture.  The  data 
on  shipments  through  customs  districts  represent  only  a  part 
of  the  total  foreign  trade  of  New  England.  No  districts  are 
compiling  statistics  regularly  on  the  complete  outgoing  and 
incoming  overseas  trade,  although  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  made  a  foreign  trade  survey  of  New 
England  based  upon  data  for  1928  from  2,055  manufacturers 
in  this  section  engaged  in  export  business.  According  to  this 
study,  total  export  trade  from  New  England  in  1928 
amounted  to  $196,000,000  or  70  rr  more  than  is  shown  by  the 
figures  for  shipments  through  the  customs  districts  of  this 
section  for  that  year.  This  discrepancy  is  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  a  large  part  of  our  export  trade  is  shipped  to  New 
York  and  does  not  appear  in  the  figures  of  New  England 
customs  districts.  But  even  the  figures  shown  in  the  survey 
made  by  the  Government  are  not  complete  as  they  do  not 
include  products  sold  outside  of  New  England  for  further 
fabrication  or  assembly  before  being  shipped  to  foreign 
markets. 

A  later  survey  made  in  1931  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce estimates  that  65%  of  the  New  England  exports  were 
shipped  through  the  Port  of  New  York  and  less  than  14% 
from  Boston.  Railway  shipments  from  New  England  to 
Canada  were  13.3%,  or  nearly  equal  to  exports  from  Boston. 

More  than  one  half  of  the  exports  of  Massachusetts'  manu- 
facturers were  shipped  through  the  Port  of  New  York  and 
only  22%  through  the  Port  of  Boston.  Connecticut  and 


Rhode  Island  shipped  less  than  1%  through  Boston,  while 
78%  and  67' ^  respectively  were  through  the  Port  of  New 
York.  Maine  ships  10.5'/r  of  its  exports  from  Boston  but 
59.59?  from  New  York,  and  only  1.2%  from  Portland. 
Only  7%  of  New  Hampshire's  exports  leave  from  Boston, 
more  than  75'  <  from  New  York.  Vermont  ships  12%  of  its 
foreign-bound  goods  from  Boston,  but  nearly  three  quarters 
from  New  York.  While  several  factors  may  enter  into  the 
preference  for  New  York,  the  principal  reason  given  by  the 
1,406  manufacturers  canvassed  was  that  of  customer's  in- 
structions. When  the  shipper  determines  his  own  course  of 
action,  his  choice  is  determined  by  freight  service,  steamship 
schedules  and  forwarding  facilities,  while  steamship  rates, 
banking  facilities,  and  terminal  charges  may  also  play  a  part 
in  the  decision. 

The  number  of  cargo  ships  operating  to  a  given  port  to- 
gether with  the  number  of  tons  discharged  or  handled  by 
each  ship  within  a  given  port  determine  the  success  or  failure 
of  a  port.  In  the  years  prior  to  the  war,  the  Boston  Port 
Authority  was  successful  in  attracting  certain  lines  to  Boston. 
Many  lines,  particularly  those  in  the  long  voyage  trades, 
viz.,  South  and  West  Africa,  the  East  Coast  of  South  Ameri- 
ca, the  Near  East  and  the  Far  East,  made  Boston  the  first 
port  of  call.  Here  goods  destined  almost  exclusively  for  local 
consumption  were  discharged.  The  ships  then  went  on  to 
New  York  and  discharged  the  balance  of  their  cargo. 
Thousands  of  tons  of  this  cargo  were  destined  to  points  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada  to  which  freight  rates  from 
Boston  were  on  the  same  basis  as  those  from  New  York. 
Yet  it  was  not  until  1938,  when  the  Boston  Port  Authority 
put  one  solicitor  in  the  field,  that  there  was  any  attempt 
made  to  secure  the  traffic  via  Boston.  If  such  traffic  were 
discharged  here,  it  might  have  reached  destination  prior  to 
ship's  arrival  at  New  York.  The  Port  of  Boston  by  its  in- 
difference lost  a  large  volume  of  traffic  of  this  sort  in  the 
past,  but  in  the  future  the  publicity  and  solicitation  in  the 
Middle  West  and  Canada  can  insure  all  cargo  destined  to 
competitive  points  being  unloaded  here  when  ships  dock  at 
Boston  before  any  other  United  States  port.  In  this,  at  least, 
Boston  offers  superior  service  at  competitive  costs. 

The  matter  of  exports  via  the  Port  of  Boston  has  for 
twenty-five  years  presented  the  most  difficult  problem.  There 
are  many  factors  governing  the  routing  of  export  shipments, 
inc'uding  location  of  foreign  freight  forwarders,  consolidated 
shipments,  services  of  banks,  insurance  and  transportation 
companies,  as  well  as  that  of  steamship  services.  We  have 
at  Boston  efficient  foreign  freight  forwarders,  some  of  whom 
are  the  tops  of  the  profession ;  we  have  leading  banks  capable 
of  financing  the  largest  of  exports  shipments;  and  we  have, 
of  course,  a  center  of  the  insurance  business.  Nevertheless, 
we  have  lacked  adequate  export  services.  Ships  in  export  trade 
from  Boston  have  sailed  via  other  ports  to  foreign  destina- 
tions— there  were  but  few  direct  sailings.  Export  shipments 
must  move  via  the  most  expeditious  route,  one  that  Boston 
could  not  offer  in  the  past.  The  Bureau  of  Development  of 
the  Port  Authority  must  make  every  effort  ( 1 )  To  encourage 
local  capital  to  undertake  investment  in  a  line  or  lines  having 
Boston  as  their  terminal,  thus  insuring  to  the  Port  continu- 
ous dependable  export  services;  (2)  To  publicize  the  services 
and  to  solicit  cargo  for  these  services  in  New  England  and 
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the  Middle  West.  In  this  connection,  the  New  England 
exporter  could  give  support,  and  those  trany  and  large  con- 
cerns in  the  Middle  West,  which  handle  their  export  business 
from  their  head  office  and  not  in  New  York,  would  patronize 
this  competitive  service.  They  are  not  tied  to  New  \  ork, 
and  experience  has  proved  that  where  Boston  offers  compe- 
tition, it  can  secure  the  business. 

Ocean  rates  are  usually  equal  between  all  North  Atlantic- 
ports  and  foreign  ports.  A  concern,  therefore,  located  in  the 
interior  is  penalized  to  the  extent  of  its  freight  rate  to  the 
port.  The  concern  located  at  a  point  where  the  freight 
rate  is  lower  to  Boston  than  to  any  other  port  is  favored 
by  the  difference  in  the  rate.  The  freight  rates  from  Central 
and  Northern  New  England  favor  Boston.  New  Eng- 
land shippers  should  take  the  initiative  and  use  the  Port  of 
Boston.  Eoreign  services  in  and  out  of  this  Port  cannot 
prosper  on  New  England  business  alone,  and  need  the  sup- 
port of  business  to  and  from  the  region  beyond  the  Hudson 
River.  In  that  area  a  development  department,  through  pub- 
iicity  and  solicitation,  would  produce  results.  This  area  in- 
cludes territory  in  northern  New  York,  and  westward  and 
north  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  River  crossings,  and  west- 
ward to  and  including  the  Pacific  Coast.  Traffic  between  this 
area  and  Boston  would  move  via  the  Canadian  routes  or 
Hudson  River  crossings  at  Albany,  Mechanicsville,  or 
Poughkeepsie. 

With  adequate  service  backed  by  the  resources  of  the  de- 
velopment department,  through  solicitation  and  advertising, 
this  phase  of  business  might,  based  on  1937  figures,  bring  a 
1,000,000  ton  per  annum  increase  in  business  to  this  Port 
(  10'  <  of  New  York's  pre-war  business). 

It  is  estimated  that  in  the  post-war  period  industrial 
activity  will  be  at  least  50'  <  above  the  pre-war  level.  Tin-* 
would  require  adequate  services  in  domestic  trade  for  the 
handling  of  raw  materials  as  well  as  cheap  transportation 
for  the  broadening  markets  of  the  finished  products. 

The  Traffic  Department  of  the  Boston  Port  Authority 
would  exercise  constant  vigilance  and  effort  before  the  rate 
tribunals  in  order  to  insure  an  equitable  and  competitive 
system  of  rail,  ocean,  motor  truck  and  air  rates.  It  would 
place  well-informed  solicitors  in  the  field,  and  eventually 
establish  offices  in  New  York  and  Chicago,  and  later  in 
foreign  cities,  as  has  been  done  by  other  American  ports. 

INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT 

It  would  be  the  duty  of  the  Industrial  Development  De- 
partment to  have  a  well-coordinated  and  continuing  promo- 
tional program  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  to  and  retaining 
waterfront  industries  in  the  Port  of  Boston.  It  would  offer 
advantageous  sites  to  industries  desiring  waterfront  locations 
because  of  the  low  cost  of  water  transport. 

In  this  connection,  metal  refining,  chemical  and  food  in- 
dustries, automobile  assembly  plants,  and  many  other  types 
of  enterprise  are  attracted  to  waterfronts  in  the  vicinity  of 
distribution  centers,  large  markets,  and  industrial  areas. 

SHIPPING  SERVICES 

Hand  in  hand  with  the  problem  of  finding  new  trade  for 
the  Boston  Port  is  the  question  of  assuring  prospective  traders 
that  shipping  schedules  from  this  Port  will  be  adequate  and 


efficient.  The  most  desirable  solution  to  this  problem  would 
be  to  have  important  steamship  lines  owned  and  controlled 
from  Boston.  This  would  be  valuable  both  for  freight  and 
passenger  purposes.  This  is  essential  if  the  pre-war  situation 
of  ships  unloading  in  this  Port  and  then  going  to  other  ports 
for  their  return  load  is  to  be  avoided. 

One  of  the  first  tasks  after  the  war  will  be  to  secure  ships. 
Boston  interests  will  benefit  greatly  if  a  number  of  ships  are 
brought  here  to  operate  out  of  this  Port.  It  is  believed  that 
the  Maritime  Commission  will  assign  units  of  its  vast  wartime 
fleet  to  the  various  seaports  of  the  country.  L'nless  a  suc- 
cessful effort  is  made  to  bring  many  of  these  ships  to  Boston, 
lines  operating  out  of  other  ports  will  take  them  and  Boston 
will  be  at  a  serious  disadvantage. 

Prospective  foreign  business,  plus  the  domestic  activity,  will 
take  at  least  as  many  lines  to  service  removal  of  these  goods 
as  before.  Based  on  the  pre-war  level  of  commerce,  new  fa- 
cilities are  necessary. 

SUGGESTED  PROGRAM 

O perations  of  the  Port.  The  question  arises  as  to  how  the 
Port  is  to  operate,  whether  under  private  or  Government 
auspices.  Even  a  cursory  examination  would  reveal  that  a 
long-term  investment  by  private  interests  would  be  not  only 
unattractive,  but,  because  of  the  many  diverse  interests 
involved,  would  seem  to  be  impractical  of  achievement.  The 
City's  financial  position  would  not  make  it  possible  to  be 
carried  out  under  its  jurisdiction. 

The  problem  narrows  down  to  placing  the  Port  project 
under  the  control  of  the  Commonwealth  through  a  reorgan- 
ized Port  Authority.  It  is  the  only  agency  that  could  provide 
the  necessary  credit  as  well  as  rally  the  necessary  support  to 
carry  it  through. 

The  Commonwealth  could  operate  under  one  of  three 
ways : 

1.  The  State  could  acquire  and  construct  Port  facilities 
and  turn  them  over  to  private  interests  for  operation 
on  an  amortization  basis. 

2.  The  State  could  acquire  and  construct  facilities  and 
engage  in  a  long-range  program  on  a  speculative  basis 
on  the  theory  that  business  would  grow  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  take  care  of  rentals. 

>.  The  State  could  operate  on  the  basis  that  it  would 
proceed  with  the  program  only  as  it  had  adequate  com- 
mitments from  commercial  interests  for  leases  or  rentals 
to  finance  the  project. 

While  as  a  general  practice  it  might  be  highly  desirable 
for  the  Port  Authority  to  proceed  w  ith  projects  only  as  rapid- 
ly as  it  has  leases  or  rentals  for  same,  this  would  not  be 
feasible  in  the  case  of  the  entire  immediate  program  as  this 
arrangement  would  likely  cause  undue  delay  when  there  is 
urgent  need  for  action.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  three 
or  four  important  interests  have  agreed  to  enter  into  nego- 
tiations on  an  amortization  or  rental  basis.  It  is  therefore 
recommended  that  the  Port  Authority  proceed  as  rapidly  as 
possible  to  meet  the  pressing  needs,  and  thereafter  to  con- 
sider the  advisability  of  proceeding  with  projects  only  as 
definite  commitments  are  made  for  the  use  of  the  facilities, 
except  of  course  in  the  case  of  general  harbor  developments 
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tnd  the  like. 

The  State  would  turn  over  title  to  all  of  its  Port  facilities 
to  the  Port  Authority.  This  would  include  the  Common- 
wealth Pier,  Fish  Pier,  land  at  Castle  Island,  Logan  Airport 
and  the  like,  and  all  revenues  for  the  use  of  these  facilities 
would  accrue  to  the  benefit  of  the  Port  Authority. 

Rehabilitation  and  Modernization  of  Boston  Port  Facili- 
'  .  Plans  for  the  Port  should  be  comprehensive,  farsighted, 
and  progressive,  and  call  for  modern  facilities  under  a  cen- 
tralized authority  that  has  adequate  powers  to  coordinate  all 
interests  into  a  strong  organization  capable  of  rendering 
prompt  and  efficient  service  in  competition  with  all  other 
ports. 

This  should  be  a  long-range  program,  covering  a  period  of 
perhaps  25  years.  The  work  should  be  divided  into  three  sec- 
tions— immediate,  intermediate  and  long  term — depending 
upon  urgency,  and  with  consideration  for  wartime  restric- 
tions. With  this  in  mind,  the  following  is  suggested  as  a 
tentative  outline  of  a  program  that  may  be  considered: 

I  in  mediate  Program.  As  has  been  pointed  out  in  a  pre- 
ceding section,  Boston  is  in  a  tight  spot  in  regard  to  shipping 
facilities  for  the  post-war  period.  Only  about  8  berths  cap- 
able of  berthing  Liberty  ships  or  larger  would  be  immediately 
available  for  commercial  use,  and  some  of  them  are  not  suit- 
able for  the  modern  steamships.  This  does  not  include  the  5 
berths  at  Commonwealth  Pier  in  South  Boston  that  are  leased 
to  the  Navy  for  the  duration.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  un- 
less prompt  action  is  taken  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  Port, 
Boston  will  find  itself  with  grossly  inadequate  facilities  at 
the  time  when  the  green  light  will  be  given  for  commercial 
shipping,  and  by  not  being  in  position  to  take  advantage  of  the 
expected  post-war  trade  boom,  it  would  suffer  serious  long- 
term  consequences.  Therefore  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
arranging  and  formulating  the  programs. 

1.  The  State  should,  as  soon  as  possible,  acquire  the  Boston 
&  Maine  Mystic  Piers  46-50  at  Charlestown,  and  re- 
construct Pier  46,  which  would  provide  berths  for 
3  large  ships.  In  response  to  recommendations  by  th? 
Port  Authority,  the  Legislature  in  1941  appropriated 
$4,700,000  for  this  purpose,  but  the  project  has  been 
held  up  owing  to  wartime  restrictions  on  materials  and 
manpower.  Plans  for  this  should  be  in  readiness  so 
that  this  work  may  proceed  as  soon  as  the  Federal 
authorities  give  the  go-ahead  signal  on  this  type  of 
activity. 

The  Boston  &  Maine  has  agreed  to  sell  this  property 
to  the  State  and  lease  it  back  on  a  long-term  amortiza- 
tion basis. 

2.  The  Hoosac  Piers  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  at  Charles- 
town  should  be  acquired  by  the  State.  Of  the  five  docks 
at  this  location,  all  have  been  razed.  A  modern  pier 
should  be  built  on  this  site  that  would  provide  berths 
for  four  or  five  ships.  This  location  is  suitable  for  coast- 
wise and  foreign  shipping.  It  is  possible  that  steamship 
companies  formerly  located  here  and  engaged  in  do- 
mestic trade  might  lease  all  of  these  facilities  as  soon 
as  available. 

3.  The  State  should  acquire  the  New  Haven  properties 


consisting  of  Piers  1,  2,  and  4  at  South  Boston,  and 
construct  modern  piers  that  would  provide  berths  for 
5  ships.  It  is  reported  that  two  steamship  interests 
are  prepared  to  take  long-term  leases  on  two  of  these 
piers,  so  that  two  thirds  of  this  capacity  could  not  be 
arranged  for. 

The  above  program,  covering  Sections  1,  2  and  3,  would 
cost  perhaps  in  the  neighborhood  of  $15,000,000  and  would 
provide  modern  facilities  for  about  12  ships.  Add  to  this  the 
5  berths  of  the  Boston  &  Albany  at  Fast  Boston,  and  the 
Port  would  have  capacity  for  17  ships.  This  would  provide 
a  breathing  spell  in  which  to  turn  around,  take  stock  of  the 
situation,  and  make  an  appraisal  of  the  future  requirements 
of  the  Port,  and  to  plot  the  course  accordingly. 

Under  the  comprehensive  plan,  the  State  would  turn  the 
Commonwealth  Pier  and  the  Fish  Pier  over  to  the  re- 
organized Port  Authority.  The  Commonwealth  Pier  has 
berths  for  five  ships,  four  at  one  time,  and  has  excellent 
modern  facilities,  but  at  present  is  leased  by  the  Navy  for 
the  duration.  There  are  possibilities  that  arrangements  could 
be  made  to  have  this  Pier  transferred  for  commercial  use 
imrrediately  following  the  war. 

The  Fish  Pier  is  devoted  entirely  to  the  handling  of 
fish  business,  and  would  not  be  available  for  any  other 
purpose. 

Consideration  should  also  be  given  to  the  State's  turning 
over  to  the  Port  Authority  the  Airport,  as  this  should  be  an 
integral  part  of  Port  development. 

Intermediate  Program.  Any  comprehensive  plan  for  the 
modernization  of  the  Port  would  call  for  acquisition  by  the 
State  of  the  Boston  &  Albany  facilities  at  East  Boston. 
These  properties  include  3  piers  for  6  berths  that  are  properly 
designed,  are  in  excellent  condition,  and  have  deep  water- 
ways. These  facilities  are  not  convenient  for  coastwise  ship- 
ping as  they  are  not  readily  accessible  for  commercial  use, 
but  they  are  suitable  for  foreign  business.  Furthermore,  being 
adjacent  to  the  Airport,  it  would  be  highly  desirable  to  co- 
ordinate air  traffic  with  the  railroad  freight  and  passenger 
service. 

Should  the  Commonwealth  acquire  the  Boston  &  Maine 
Mystic  and  Hoosac  properties  at  Charlestown,  and  the  New 
Haven  facilities  at  South  Boston,  then  the  Boston  &  Albany 
properties  at  East  Boston  would  be  hemmed  in  by  State  prop- 
erties on  two  sides.  Under  the  circumstances  it  might  be 
that  the  Boston  &  Albany  would  be  anxious  to  dispose  of 
these  properties  to  the  State.  This  property  is  assessed  for 
$5,206,000,  upon  which  $200,000  City  taxes  are  paid.  It  is 
possible  that  the  railroad  would  be  willing  to  turn  this  prop- 
erty over  to  the  State  on  easy  financial  terms  and  then  the 
Port  could  lease  it  back  to  the  railroad  on  a  long-term  basis. 
As  a  rough  estimate,  $5,000,000  is  set  down  as  a  tentative 
figure  for  this  project. 

Long-term  Program.  Many  of  the  best  port  facilities  are 
used  by  the  Federal  Government  for  war  purposes  and,  in 
consequence,  are  tied  up  for  an  indefinite  period.  Neverthe- 
less, any  long-term  plan  should  include  these  facilities  in  its 
scope. 

To  service  the  Army  Base  and  Castle  Island  the  Federal 
Government  has  invested  $35,000,000  ($25,000,000  in  the 
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former  and  $10,000,000  in  the  latter).  These  facilities  will 
not  be  immediately  available.  It  may  be  from  four  to  five  years 
before  the  war  demobilization  program  is  completed.  Further- 
more, the  Government  may  need  part  of  these  facilities  for 
military  purposes  for  an  indefinite  period.  It  is  possible,  how- 
ever, that  the  Army  might  concentrate  on  Castle  Island. 
This  would  release  facilities  for  9  berths. 

The  recently  enacted  Federal  Surplus  Act  provides  that 
surplus  pier  facilities  be  first  offered  to  state  and  municipal 
authorities  on  reasonable  terms.  The  State  should,  as  soon  as 
possible,  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  proper  Government 
officials  for  the  use  of  the  Federal  facilities  on  generous 
terms.  In  this  connection  it  might  be  pointed  out  that  the 
State  leased  Castle  Island  to  the  Government  for  $1  for  a 
period  of  twenty  years,  from  February  1,  1942,  to  June  30, 
1961.  Among  its  provisions  was  that  the  Government  could 
revoke  the  lease  on  thirty  days'  notice. 

It  is  proposed  that  arrangements  be  made  by  the  proper 
officials  for  the  transfer  of  these  facilities,  as  soon  as  military 
conditions  permit,  on  a  lease  basis.  Provisions  would  be  made 
for  the  Government's  use  of  whatever  facilities  may  be 
necessary  and  that  they  be  turned  back  to  the  Federal 
Government  in  time  of  war. 

REVENUES 

The  movement  of  general  cargo  traffic  in  the  Boston  Fort 
area  for  1939  amounted  to  3,394,000  tons,  while  total  reve- 
nue for  that  year  was  about  $1,096,262.  Based  upon  the  as- 
sumption that  the  trade  handled  in  this  Port  will  show  an 
increase  of  one  million  tons  over  the  pre-war  period,  the 
revenue  at  the  1939  rate  of  32.3  cents  per  ton  would  be 
$1,420,262.  It  is  believed  that  the  proposed  Port  program, 
as  outlined  in  this  report,  would  insure  adequate  facilities 
for  handling  this  expected  increase  in  business. 

BENEFIT  OF  THE  PORT  TO  NEW  ENGLAND 

New  England  like  old  England,  takes  the  raw  materials  from 
other  sections  of  the  country  and  from  other  parts  of  the 
world  and  converts  them  into  finished  products.  But  New 
England  is  shut  off  physically  from  the  rest  of  the  country 
by  the  great  industrial  states  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 
Our  factory  products,  if  shipped  by  land  to  the  markets  of 
the  West  or  South  must  pass  through  the  Middle  Atlantic- 
states  or  Canada.  Furthermore,  New  England  is  compelled 
to  import  the  bulk  of  its  food  supply  and  practically  all  of  its 
raw  materials,  and  must  depend  upon  other  sections  for  an 
outlet  for  its  manufactured  goods,  since  only  about  one 
fifth  of  our  products  are  consumed  within  the  region.  In 
view  of  our  physical  set-up,  transportation  is  a  vital  factor  in 
our  economic  welfare.  Water  transportation  provides  not 
onlv  a  cheap  means  of  extending  our  hinterland  for  the 
marketing  of  our  manufactured  goods  in  the  Gulf  ports 
and  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  but  also  is  a  means  of  obtaining 
cheap  transportation  of  our  imported  raw  materials  from 
all  sections  of  the  world.  Hence  modern  and  adequate  port 
facilities  are  essential  elements  in  job  making. 

Interior  sections  of  New  England  benefit  in  the  use  of  the 
Boston  Port  to  the  extent  of  savings  in  freight  rates  and  in 
the  time  saved  in  transit  of  goods  to  the  Seaboard,  as  com- 
pared with  the  longer  distances  to  other  ports.  In  the  keenly 


competitive  era  that  lies  ahead,  with  resultant  narrow  profits 
margins,  the  economy  provided  by  lower  transportation  will 
be  an  important  element  in  the  prosperity  of  many  lines  of 
business.  It  is  of  particular  value  to  the  movement  of  bulky 
materials,  such  as  fuel  and  raw  materials  for  manufacture, 
in  which  low  freight  rates  are  more  important  than  rapid 
movement.  With  the  maintenance  of  domestic  lines  which 
ferry  goods  at  a  reduced  rate  to  points  all  along  the  Atlantic 
Coast,  Gulf  ports  and  Pacific  Coast,  New  England's  freight 
is  moved  by  water  transportation  at  low  rates  to  the  desired 
markets. 

The  establishment  of  a  modern  port  would  have  far- 
reaching,  beneficial  results.  It  is  estimated  that  each  ship 
accounts  for  an  expenditure  of  $5,000  per  ship  that  enters 
or  leaves  the  Port.  In  the  course  of  a  year  this  amounts  to 
several  million  dollars. 

In  connection  with  their  terminal  operations  the  water 
carriers  purchase  fuel,  provisions,  and  dunnage;  provide  com- 
pensation to  longshoremen,  pilots,  truckers  of  freight,  and 
clerk  hire  on  piers.  They  provide  fees  to  towing  companies 
and  spend  large  sums  for  docking  and  repairing  vessels.  The 
crews  of  the  ships  spend  their  money  in  Boston.  The  local 
banks  benefit  from  their  financing  of  shipments,  discounting 
of  drafts,  and  the  issuance  of  letters  of  credit,  and  the  insur- 
ance companies  by  the  insurance  of  cargoes.  Passengers  spend 
money  at  hotels,  stores,  and  theatres  and  visit  nearby  points 
of  interest.  Shipments  through  the  Port  serve  as  feeders  for 
a  substantial  amount  of  business  to  the  railroads,  with  re- 
sultant revenues  and  jobs  for  workers. 

Furthermore,  the  establishment  of  adequate  shipping  fa- 
cilities would  naturally  broaden  our  horizons  and  stimulate 
world-wide  business  interests  that,  in  turn,  would  lead  to 
an  expansion  of  markets  abroad. 

CONCLUSION 

This  proposed  program  covers  only  the  immediate  minimum 
requirements  of  the  post-war  period.  No  consideration  has 
been  given  to  the  movement  of  foreign  trade  both  ways, 
nor  to  the  need  of  passenger  services.  We  believe  that  these 
projects  properly  belong  to  the  province  of  the  suggested  new 
Port  Authority,  and  we  recommend  that  it  give  early  con- 
sideration to  these  matters. 

Submitted  by 

Andrew  F.  Lane, 
General  Manager, 
Boston  Port  Authority 

Nicholas  E.  Petersox, 
Vice  President , 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 
November  29,  1944 
Revised  December  22,  1944 
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WAen  in  Meua  l^atH 


Bowman  Room.  Hotel  Biltmore,  43rd  &  Madi- 
son Ave..  (MU.  9-7930). 

Glass  Hat.  Hotel  Belmont  Plaza.  Lex.  Ave.  & 
49th  St.  (WI.  2-1200).  Entertainment.  Dinner 
from  $1.95.  Min.  Sat.,  hols.,  hoi.  eves.  $2.50 
after  10  p.m.  and  $2.00  other  days. 

Roosevelt  Hotel  Grill.  45th  St..  &  Madison 
Ave.  (MU.  6-9200). 

Motei*  -  W*6t  of  Zij,th 

Actor's  Broadway  Cocktail  Lounge.  Hotel 
Astor.  Times  Square.  (CI.  6-6000). 

Blue  Room.  Hotel  Lincoln.  44th  &  8th  Ave. 
(CI.  6-4500).  Sun.  $1.00  weekdays.  $1.50  Sat. 
Min.  $1.50  weekdays  and  $2.50  on  Sat. 

Cafe  Rouce.  Hotel  Pennsylvania.  33rd  &  7th 
Ave.  (PE.  6-5000).  Dinner  from  $2.50.  Cover 
$1.00  weekdays;  $1.50  Sat.  and  hoi.  eves. 

Cocoanut  Grove.  Park  Central  Hotel.  56th 
St.  &  7th  Ave.  CI.  7-8000.  Din.  from  $2.50. 
Min.  from  $1  weekdays;  other  days  from  $2. 
A  roof  top  fun  spot  overlooking  the  East  and 
Hudson  Rivers.  (Mon.  nite  service  only  $1  for 
dinner  and  show;  no  cover,  no  min.). 

Green  Room.  Hotel  Edison.  47th  &  B'way. 
(CI.  6-5000).  Dinner  from  S2.OO-S2.50  Sat.  & 
Sun.  Min.   $2  Mon.-Wed.:  $2.50  Thurs.-Sat. 

Hotel  Victoria  Chatterbox  Bar.  7th  Ave.  at 
51st  St.  All  cocktails  30c  4  to  7  daily.  Famous 
Candlelight  Room— Luncheons  from  50c— Din- 
ner from  90c.  Dancing  nightly  from  10  p.m. 
No  cover — no  min. 

Marine  Hotel.  Hotel  McAlpin.  34th  St.  & 
Broadway.  (PE.  6-5700).  Dependable  cuisine. 
Entertainment.  Dinner  from  $1.75.  No  cov.  Min. 
Friday  after  9:30.  $1.75:  Sat..  $2.25.  No  danc- 
ing Monday.  A  unique  grotto  like  room. 

Ice  Terrace.  Hotel  New  Yorker.  34th  St.  & 
8th  Ave.  (ME.  3-1000).  Dinner  from  $2.  Cover 
$1  after  10  p.m.  exc.  Sat.  and  holiday  eves, 
when  it  is  $1.50. 

etufo  and  Such 

Algiers.  23  W.  8th  Street.  (OR.  4-0845) •  Ro- 
mantic Algerian  Club  in  Greenwich  Village. 
Dinner  from  $1.25.  3  shows. 

Armando's.  54  E.  55th  St.  (PL.  5-0760).  Lunch- 
eon, cocktails,  dinner  and  supper.  No  cover  or 
min. 

Casino  Russe.  157  W.  5°lh  St.  (CI.  6-6116). 
A  glorious  and  sophisticated  Russian  Club  with 
entertainment  and  excellent  food.  Min.  $2.50 
after  10  except  Sat.  when  it  is  $3. 

Cerutti.  643  Madison  (Bet.  59  &  60).  EL.  5- 
4194.  Luncheon  from  $1.25.  Dinner  from  $2.25. 

Coq  Rouge,  65  E.  56th  St.  PL.  3-8887.  Excellent 
cuisine.  Sophisticated  dining  place.  Entertain- 
ment. Min.  $1.50  after  10:30. 

El  ClUCO.  80  Grove  St.  (CH.  2-4645).  Show  at 
8:30.  11:30  and  1:30.  Dinner  from  $1.85.  Min. 
$2.00  wknts.;  $3.00  Sat.;  $2.50  Sun.  and  hoi. 

eves. 

El  Morocco,  154  E.  54th  St.  (EL.  5-8769).  $2 
cover  after  10:30  p.m. 

Game  Cock.  14  E.  44th  St.  For  luncheon,  dinner 
and  on  thru  the  evening.  Entertainment. 

Greenwich  Village  Inn.  2  Sheridan  Square. 
(CH.  2-6165).  Dinner  from  $2. 
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Hour  Glass,  Mary  O'Brien's.  42  East  53rd  St. 
(EL.  5-7968—5-9159).  Cocktail  hour,  dinner, 
supper,  continuous  entertainment.   Open  till  4 

a.m. 

Jack  Dempsey  s.  1619  Broadway  at  50th  St. 
(CO.  5-7875).  Most  popular  Broadway  gather- 
ing place.  Good  food — dancing.  No  cover.  No 
minimum. 

Latin  Quarter.  B  way  at  48th  St.  (CI.  6-1737). 
Gay  Parisian  show  at  8  and  12.  Dinner  from 
$2.00.  Minimum  $2  weekdays:  S3  Friday  and 
Saturday. 

Leon  &  Eddie's.  33  VV.  52nd  St.  (EL.  5-9414). 
Famous  fun  and  food  spot.  Continuous  enter- 
tainment and  show  at  8,  10.  12.  2. 30.  Min. 
$3.50  after  10  p.m.  weekkdays:  other  days  $4. 

Monte  Carlo.  51  E.  54th.  No  cover  ever.  Mini- 
mum $3  weekdays  and  $4  Sat.  and  hols. 

Number  One  Bar,  1  Fifth  Ave.  Dinner  and  on 
thru  the  evening.  Ent.  and  an  attractive  crowd. 

Old  Roumanian.  169  Allen  St.  (GR.  3  9595  ) 
Famous  for  Mushk  Steak  and  a  big  Interna- 
tional Revue.  Dinner  $1.65. 

One,  Two,  Three.  E.  54th  St.  Soft  lights.  Dis- 
tinguished cuisine. 

Penthouse.  30  Central  Pk.  So.  See  for  yourself 
this  lovely  dining  spot.  Luncheon  from  St.  Din- 
ner from  $2. 

Radio  Frank's.  70  E.  55th  St.  (EL.  5-9258). 
Continuous  fun. 

Stork  Club.  3  53rd  St.  (PL.  3-1940). 

Village  Barn.  52  VV.  8th  St.  (ST.  9-8841). 
Very  good  food  and  fun  involving  a  show,  danc- 
ing and  rural  hi  jinks. 

Weylin  Bar.  54th  St.  East  of  Madison.  Fun  for 
cocktails.  Entertainment  from  sundown  on.  No 
cover.  No  minimum. 

Winslow  Bar.  55th  &  Madison  Ave.  A  cute  bar 
and  a  crowd  that's  fun  to  be  with. 

Unwiican  Menu 

Bryant  Transportation  Room.  54th  &  B  way. 
For  luncheon  and  dinner  and  top  notch  drinks. 

Chesapeake,  Madison  Ave.,  bet.  34th  &  35th. 
Outstanding  cuisine  and  delightful  atmosphere. 

Skipper.  Really  Home  Cooked  Food.  Famous  for 
Filet  Mignon.  Fried  Chicken  and  Lobster  Din- 
ners. 7  East  44th  St..  56  West  47th  St..  160 
E.  48th  St.  Open  1  a.m.  daily.  Sun.  Dinner 
from  1  p.m..  $1.35.  Cocktails. 


Town  &  Country.  284  Park  Ave.  Manhattan  s 
newest  and  definitely  the  place  to  dine.  Famed 
Drury  Lane  food.  Country  dining  room  for  men 
only.  Drury  Lane  branch  at  47  East  49th  St. 

Cxmtinentai 

English  Grill,  in  the  lower  Plaza  Rockefellei 
Center.  Typical  English  Menus  a  la  carte. 
Luncheon  entrees  from  60c.  Open  1 1  to  1  a.m.. 
inch  Sunday. 

Dutch 

Holland  House  Taverne.  10  Rockefeller  Plaza 
at  48th  Street.  Recommended  for  its  Dutch  Cui- 
sine and  the  many  and  interesting  authentic 
Dutch  antiques  used  in  the  decoration.  Luncheon 
Specials  from  60c.  Dinner  from  $1.75. 

5-jiencfi 

Belle  Meuniere.  12  E.  52nd  St.  (WI.  2-9437). 
Decorative  triumph.  Royal  fare  served.  Closed 

Sunday. 

Honore's  La  Couquille.  139  East  52nd  St.  (EL. 
5-8561).  Charming  French  Restaurant. 

Cafe  Louis  XIV.  Rockefeller  Center  (CL.  6- 
5800).  French  elegance.  Prix  Fixe  luncheon 
$1.50.  and  a  Pre-Theatre  dinner  from  $2  from 
6  p.m.  A  la  carte  specialties. 

La  Salle  Du  Bois.  36  E  60th  St.  and  the  Cafe 
du  Bois  at  10  E.  52nd  St.  Distinguished  cuisine 
and  liqueurs  at  reasonable  prices. 

J.nte>ctiatienal 

Lindy  s.  1655  B  way.  Broadway's  Town  Hall. 

Mayan.  16  West  51st  Street.  (6-5800).  Intriguing 
decoration  and  superb  food.  Luncheon  entrees 
from  65c.  Sizzling  skillet  dinner,  from  $1.75 
Different   national   dish  each  day. 

Sardi's.  234  W.  44th  St.  (LA.  4-5785).  Theatri- 
cal celebrities  meeting  place. 

JiaUan 

Barb ettas.  321  W.  46th  St.  (ME.  3-8185) 
Thirty-six  years  of  service  of  good  Italian  food. 

Inexpensive. 

Vesuvio.  163  W.  48th  St.  Authentic  Italian  food, 
including  time  honored  favorites.  Bar.  Luncheons 
and  Dinner.  Closed  Sundays. 

Zucca's.  118  W.  49th  St.  (BR.  9-551;)  A  25 
year  reputation  for    the  perfect  meal.  Bar 

Susedi&fi 

Castleholm.  334  W.  57th  St.  (CI.  7  0873) 
Smorgasbord  as  prelude  to  hearty  dining.  Danc- 
ing to  the  music  of  the  Norsemen. 

Wivel.  254  W.  54th  St.  (CI.  7-9056)  Famous 
for  its  Swedish  Smorgasbord.  Dinner  from  $1.85. 
No  minimum  except  Saturday. 

SnUAA 

Swiss  Pavilion.  38  E.  50th  St.  (EL.  5-8680). 
Superb  Swiss  and  Continental  food.  Paul  Bur- 
ger. Mgr.  Luncheon  from  $1.25.  Dinner  from 
$2  00.  Closed  Sunday. 
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Beyond  compare  .  .  .  mystic  legacy 

from  the  brilliant  Empress  of  Russia 
whose  Court  gave  birth  to  romance 

.  .  .  intrigue  .  .  .  magnificence  such 
the  world  has  never  known  ...  its  undying 

charm  lives  today  with  every  woman  who  wears 


IMPERIALE  RUSSE 


St.  Petersburg  1773 


Paris    .    .    .    now  New  York 


Other  beautv  accessories  in  the  same  royal  fragrance. 
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